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NOTES ON ORTHOGRAPHY AND DATES 


For readers unaccustomed to: histories involving multiple ethnicities and 
languages — and unfamiliar places — the African history is sufficiently com- 
plex unencumbered by variant orthographies. 

The system of transcription from Arabic words and names into English 
is that used generally by British Arabists (which is not exactly identical with 
that used in the Encyclopaedia of Islam). In the matter of North African 
top ns, the original Arabic forms are preferred (thus Qayrawan and 
Tuwat in lieu of Kairouan and Touat), with the exception of those promi- 
nent cities and regions which have well-established anglicized forms: Fez, 
Ceuta, Algiers, Tripoli, Cairo, and so on. The name al-Andalus is reserved 
for Islamic Spain and Andalusi to its Muslim inhabitants — Andalusia and 
Andalusian denote the same area and its population under Christian rule. 
Turkish words and names of Ottoman sultans are transcribed according to 
the official modern Turkish orthography. To avoid possible confusions, 
names of the Spanish and Portuguese monarchs are given in their original 
form, for example, Alfonso (in Castilian) and Afonso (in Portuguese). 

Although most West African states are now francophone, anglicized 
forms are used for well-known place-names, for example, Gumbu and 
Jenne, rather than Goumbou and Djenné. There is little agreement about 
the transcription of Mande languages. Since most Mande languages were 
until recently oral, the spelling has usually been filtered through French. 
However, to maintain consistenc anglicized forms are used throughout: 
thus juula, Wagadu, Sunjata, rather than dyula, Ouagadou, Soundjata. 

Italics are used both for foreign words, for example, marabotin and 
sbarif, and for original forms of names when they are used in the main text: 
and Ogané. In the equation “A (B)”, the “A” — always in italics — 


Gualata | lies 
refers to the original spelling and the “B” to the anglicized form which is 
used nowadays, for example, Gualata (Walata). Alternatively, the original 
spelling is occasionally given in the párentussss unitalicized, with quas 
tion marks: Walata (*Gualata"). To avoid any confusion, my emphasis in the 
always in bold. 
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CHAPTER 1 


PROLEGOMENA 


EN V'O'@ AT ON 
HISTORIOGRAPENORM TERETA 


A lot of nonsense and wicked lies about Africa have been written by the 
so called Western ‘experts’ on African history. Usually one or two trips 
to the continent, a general chat with a few brainwashed Africans, has 
overnight turned these Western scholars into authorities on the history 
and affairs of the continent.! 


VINDICATION OF HISTORIOGRAPHY 


It is hardly an overstatement to claim that studying the evolution of histor- 


ical learning (or Geistesgeschichte as this discipline is more precisely called 
in German) is nowadays neither popular nor much esteemed by the stu- 
dents of history proper.? The study of historiography is usually perceived 


as nothing but a monomaniacal passion for irrelevant details and obscure 
authors, which has no connection to the present. It is considered at the 
most — as a well-known professor of African ory once instructed me — 
suitable for a novice who wants to get acquainted with his topic 

find out what has already been examined by his predeces 

to avoid the potential danger of rehearsing existing knowledge. 

Reasons for this belittling attitude are many. Some are certainly caused 


raphy themselves. Too often their works echo 


by the students of historiogr 


ae TRE ik, XCI (1999), p^ 40. For sue s 
nuse somar 
equivalent to the Ger copt In A br us 
standing for "sc holarship" a : rano MM 
dictionary (1993) M x DEM 

is "arch Ss y 
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principles of the traditional history of literature 
bie) which puts emphasis on the geniuses and their mas- 


s us how individual historians have each carried forward the 


: as though the historians of the past lived in ideological and 
seciusion.? Moreover, the interest of the students of historiogra- 
hardly expands beyond establishing relations of influence between the 
a few references by M to earlier works of F are easily seen as a 

ient proof of their mutual master/pupil relationship. Unfortunately, the 
ts of this kind of approach are in most cases as stimulating as an aca- 


demic telephone directory: full of important names but lacking any deeper 
analysis.* 
Another ty E 2 "hic i i 
€r type of approach, which can easily alienate the critical reader 
even further from appreciati udy of histori i 
ppreciating the study of historiography, is to adopt 


SO ing which i : 
omething which is often labelled a “postmodern” stand. This usually 


means t I j i 
hat the student follows a certain theoretical] fr 


: amework, adopted 
more or less v 


erbatim from some of the far 


J mous (post)modern French 
thinkers, originally P 


applied perhaps to expl 
na, and loaded with exciting and com 
ten with capital initials), w 


ain entirely different phenome- 
plicated concepts (many of them writ- 


hic ae 
h the student himself may not always have 


jargon, which 


8 everything too broadly and inter- 


preting the texts far beyond their GAIDEN 


The most important reason for th 
believe, that the Study of earlier text 
sidered true historica] research in tł 


e disparagement of historiography is, I 
S describing the | 


human past is not con- 
ne full meaning of the w 


ord, regardless 
hod.$ ETE 


of the chosen appro: 
oach or the me i 
met} This opinion is Ostensibly justified 
| } s y jusutiec 
3 See Mikko Lehtonen, Ky 
kirjallisuusteorioissa (Ta 
Pekka Ahtiainen, Kul j. 
c k ttuuri, yhteiss 
(Suomen Historialline 200510 Meila 
S J ^ Gunnar i pi 
e asara 1991; Historiallista e Suolahti bistoriantutkijana 
e E aapa iesta metodista ana 162), p.15; see also 
| doo dea Bence D pp.11-30, ampereen yliopisto 1984: 
are more used and abused in dios 


Ng that lies he 
‘postmodernism’. As a result Ssions of c 
simultaneously have both pc 


^klooppi ja bojootti 
Jootti, Subjekti 
mpere 1994) DI e 1600-1990 lukujen kulttuuri- ja 


yond any defini: 
efi s 

ontem y nition: 

efine 


pOr “Few words 
“rary culture than the word 


» ANY attempt 
Pt to d the word will nec 


; thas sitive and $ 

ostmodernism is a nd negative di 3 
p F n is but at the same time i Bative dimensions It will aj 
is an appropriate condition, for it will have to Be will aim to say what 
resolutely contradictory as well as Dostmodernísm isi Y what it is not, Perhaps this 

i A E as unavoj; S à he 2 s 

of Postmodernism, London 1989 oabl Political" ¢ vemsnon whose mode is 
Hyrkkänen 1993, p.41, "P5. Anda Hutcheon, The Politics 
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primary sources which are conventionally taken to consist of unpublished 
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study of the unpublished documentary evidence. 
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novel, on account of their use of unpublished documents. Considering, 
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by the fact that the historiographical research is seldom based on ‘original’ 
primary sources which are conventionally taken to consist of unpublished 
documents. Contrariwise, students of historiography usually rely upon 
printed material only (books, articles, pamphlets, etc.), which is relatively 
easily available in most academic libraries. They may include a few refer- 
ences to unpublished documents, such as correspondence or diaries, in 
connection to the biography of the authors. As the printed material is com- 
monly imagined by most historians to be less reliable ‘secondary’ evidence, 
this attitude has the result that the historiographical research itself is seen 
as somewhat secondary too, being an interpretation of interpretations, 
whereas the true historical research should always rest on nothing but the 
study of the unpublished documentary evidence. 

In other words, historiographical research is believed to be incapable of 
discovering anything novel since it is based on secondary literature, and 
thus the student is just rehearsing and re-arranging the existing data. 
According to this attitude, the only good historians are those working in 
solitude at the archives, like explorers pushing heroically through virgin 
jungle towards a golden city, and who can unearth something valuable and 
novel, on account of their use of unpublished documents. Considering, 
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which are published annually in Finland alone, every author can hardly 


boast that he is offering an original piece of the human past in his o 
work. We are all more or less re-arranging the existing data, whether we 
like this situation or not. 
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(1949) is a wonderful novel, especially to a reader who has spent some 
time in Istanbul, but it is not a source for the reign of the Ottoman Sultan 
Siileyman the Magnificent (1520-66). Nor is Shakespeare's Antony and 
Cleopatra (1606) a biographical source for its main characters.? What I am 
trying to advocate is that we should merely widen our concept of histori- 
cal evidence a little — that is, to accept that there exist forms of primary 
sources other than just the unpublished documents and manuscripts. A 
book can be an equally original source to a letter written by some states- 
man: nearly all we know about the life of Leo Africanus, for instance, is 
based on his own work printed in Venice long after he had left Italy. As 
every student of history ought to remember, the sources are chosen accord- 
ing to the questions and purposes of the research. Perhaps this connection 
is too obvious and hence it tends to be forgotten? We should also remem- 
ber that no historian can ever base his research on primary sources alone, 
but must rely upon the existing secondary literature as well. This is simply 
a question of resources and economy; the amount of time and money an 
historian can waste for his work. Nor should we neglect the other, unwrit- 
ten forms of historical evidence. 

With regard to the research in the early history of Western Africa the 
belief in the omnipotence of written primary sources is still dominating, 
whereas other forms of evidence — archaeology above all — have been 
pushed to the sidelines. Archaeological excavation and survey is regarded 
by many historians as suitable only to fill in the gaps left by written 
sources.'? This has almost led to a situation in which historians and archae- 
ologists are speaking about different histories of Western Africa. During the 
past three decades, the archaeologists have unearthened evidence of many 
large-scale concentrations of human habitation in the middle Niger valley 
and nearby areas, which are unmentioned by the medieval Arab authors, 
whereas no traces of the prosperous capitals described so vividly in the 
Arabic documents have been found, at least in those places where the his- 
toríans want to locate them. 


5 See Joel A. Rogers, World's Great Men of Color (New York 1946; reprinted PN 
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the Arabic Sources’, ARC, xi (1994), p.21; Christopher Won T Suey (eds), African 
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The second illusion, coming directly out of the first, is that of the 
absolute objectivity of historical research if it is based on the uncorrupted 
primary/documentary sources (versus the corrupt secondary literature) and 
carried out by the “historical method”. The meaning of this interesting 
method is beyond any adequate definition, although it seems to be intu- 
itionally known by all good historians. The historical method can be under- 
stood as an academic tradition, consisting of such general principles as def- 
inition of concepts, meticulous source criticism, systematic searching for 
material that can falsify or modify hypotheses, constant awareness of the 
problem of representativeness, explicit statements about the level of prob- 
ability in the conclusions."! All these principles represent very positive val- 
ues. The historical method is, however, applied too mechanically to be tan- 
tamount to the verification of evidence alone. There is no space for any dis- 
cussion concerning the intentions or ideologies amongst the historians who 
are interpreting the primary sources. A good historian, following the his- 
torical method, is believed to be able to exclude his own emotions and val- 
ues completely from his work and to reproduce a trustworthy picture of the 
past. The historian’s task is simply to allow the sources to speak freely for 
themselves. 

Furthermore, this second illusion contains the opinion that the prima- 
ry/documentary sources are themselves objective exhibits of the past, as if 
they were produced in their own times with a view to the future historians 
(in some cases this is certainly true; take the autobiographies for example). 
Therefore, if there occur any contradictions in the sources, the historian 
should first revise his own premises, instead of suspecting his sources to 
be biased (after he has evaluated them by the historical method to be 
authentic). Contrary to this rather naive attitude is the opinion that histori- 
cal evidence constitutes an absolutely mute resource which the historian 
must force to speak. However, we should remember that any witness put 
through torture agrees with everything with his inquisitors. 

In sum: by applying the historical method in a correct way, and relying 
upon authentic primary/documentary sources, a good historian is able to 
reconstruct the past exactly, or almost exactly, as it once was. This is the 
old positivistic ideal of objectivity in historical research. Gunnar Suolahti 
had a quite different opinion of this ability: "How can we expect an histo- 


rian to be able to describe the past objectively, if he cannot describe his 
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own times. not even his own environment. in such a way that everyone 
would agree with him? R.G. Collingwood (1889-1943) put the same sus- 
picion more boldly: "The historian (and for that matter the philosopher) is 
not God, looking at the world from above and outside.”'% 

It is a current set phrase that the historian’s task is to judge neither the 
past nor the present. From this point of view, objectivity in historical 
research is often understood to be equal to neutrality. The men of the past 
should be weighed according to the values of their own times and even 
then the historian should carefully avoid expressing any value judgements 
of his own. Of our own times, the historian cannot form any firm opinion, 
since we lack information concerning the consequences of the ongoing 
processes: whether a process represents a genuine historical event or mere 
incident. Unfortunately, a result of this attitude is that the historians have too 
often been content with supporting the existing order in the name of their 
neutrality and their belief in the historical determinism, “que sera sera”, with- 
out daring to challenge its justification, even at times when critical questions 
have been needed. Objectivity in historical research should not be taken as 
a comfortable excuse for shirking any responsibility; it is rather a question 
of the historian's neutrality with respect to which values.! Whatever the 
relationship between the historians and their subjects is, politicians are 
always willing to utilize historiography not only for a store room of exam- 
ples but also for legitimating their own decisions, even if this latter aspect — 
how history turns into activity — has not been adequately analysed as yet.!> 

I rather believe that we are all more or less tied to the general assump- 
tions flowing from our own times, ethnicity, culture, education, personal 
experiences, as well as to the dominating ideologies in our respective soci- 
eties (whatever they may be), even when we are opposing these ideolo- 
gies.!° Moreover, historians are always members of various communities, 
not just the academic community, whose values and expectations they have 
to respect, or at least to consider, in relation to their own behaviour. There 
is in every society a regime of truth and general politics of truth, which 
have nothing to do with objectivity or neutrality.” This brings the ethnic 
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and political bias into historical research. To be an Englishman, or a 
Frenchman, may have the result that we both consider different aspects of 


the past with different importance:'? 


Is history a bare record of known facts or the play of the imagination 
upon them? Neither definition is adequate. Any historian, however 
scrupulous, must find some facts significant and others not worthy of 
note, and in making such judgements is inescapably drawn into bias. 
History according to the Whigs is not history according to the Tories. 
History is the winners' version of what happened. If the great victories 
in the Hundred Years War at La Rochelle (1372), Baugé (1421), Patay 
(1429) and Chatillon (1453) are little known in England, it is because 
they were French victories. And, despite Bury's hopeful dictum that it is 
‘a science, no less and no more, much of what passes for history is 
transparently little more than guesswork, sometimes inspired, more 
often not. 


We need not to exaggerate too much. Some things are simply more true 
than others. As I have already emphasized above, there cannot be any his- 
tory without primary sources. At least we can know what history was not: 
"The crowning achievement of historical study is a historical sense — an 
intuitive understanding of how things do not happen — how they did hap- 
pen is a matter of specific knowledge."? To say that “there was no 
Holocaust” and "the Nazis were responsible of the killing of millions of 
Jews" are not historical statements with an equal reliability. The former is 
nothing but a political opinion (which may be considered correct in certain 
groups but this does not make it acceptable), whereas the latter is a fact 
which can be proven by historical evidence. But to declare that “the 
Holocaust was possible because Germans are prone to anti-Semitism" is 
quite a different case, since it is based on the interpretation of historical evi- 
dence.? Therefore the discussion concerning the subjective elements in the 
historical research should be taken to concern the validity of the interpre- 
tations made by the historians, and not the reliability of some isolated his- 
torical events which can easily be proven true or untrue on grounds of the 
existing evidence. An interpretation which is based on untrue facts does 
not represent any alternative way of looking at the human past but an his- 


toriographical myth, regardless of its moral agenda. 
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Neither am I convinced that any “postmodern” student of history seri- 
ously imagines that an alternative for the belief in the absolute objectivity 
in historical research is to start writing wholly subjective ethnic history, 
leading us eventually to a situation described by an American professor as 


follows:?! 


What will happen some years from now, when students who have stud- 
ied different versions of the past discover that their picture of events is 
totally incomparable with what their classmates have learned about their 
own ethnic histories? Will students of one ethnicity deny the existence 
of other “ethnic truths,” with dire consequences akin to the ethnic con- 
flicts in the former Yugoslavia? Perhaps they will be reassured that dif- 
ferences do not matter because all history is a form of rhetoric, and nar- 
ratives of the past can be constructed virtually at will. When that time 
comes, and I hope it never will, our students will be no better off than 
the Jews who claimed that Plato studied with Moses: they will have no 
respect for evidence, no concern with chronology, no understanding of 
the differences between languages and cultures. 


The purpose of an historian is not merely to describe the phenomena of 
the past but to interpret them by turning the past into a picture, that is the 
‘history’, which connects the present to the past in such a way that trans- 
forms this picture into one understandable to us. In a different future, the 
pictures of the past become equally different.?? This change does not, how- 
ever, have the result that the previous pictures necessarily become untrue, 
but we have to recognize the reasons for the differences. This is probably 
what John William Blake meant in his preface to the second, revised edi- 
tion of his West Africa: Quest for God and Gold 1454-1578, describing the 
Portuguese economic and colonial enterprise on the Guinea Coast:?3 


I began to work on the first edition of this book [...] some forty years 
ago [...] at a time when nearly all Africa was ruled by European pow- 
ers. In that imperial age, now fast receding into the forgotten past, if 
some — a tiny few — were beginning to question the foundations of the 
colonial era, most Europeans accepted the existing order, uncritically 
endorsed the view that Africa had benefited from "civilisation" and 
“Christianity”, and anticipated no great changes in the foreseeable future 
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opt si los, 
ion, entitled European Beginnings in West 
, 


In the light of the new perspectives on African history, however, the first 
edition suffered from at least one major defect. This was its failure to 
deal adequately with the local African societies contacted by the 
Portuguese [...]. Such were the assumptions of the age of colonial rule 
that this particular weakness in the book, which was rightly criticised on 
certain other grounds, occasioned no comment from reviewers. As far 
as 1 can remember, | was not myself sensitive to this defect, nor were 
any of the distinguished scholars who taught me... 


In different times the historians ask their sources different questions. It 
is hardly surprising that, in a society where citizenship was defined accord- 
ing to gender, class, religion, or ethnicity, most historians were not much 
interested in the history of the marginal groups: women, slaves, dissidents, 
and the working men.” At the moment we (at least in the West) consider 
democracy and human rights the most important values and hence the 
emphasis in historical research is put on social issues rather than on the 
great men and their conquests. But who can predict the future? We have 
already witnessed many impossible events, since the fall of the Wall of 
R- and who can guarantee that our children will respect the same val- 

ir fathers did? Perhaps the Women’s Studies and the “history from 
Il be seen by our grandchildren as rather unimportant deviations 
objective historical research? Some scholars are certainly hoping 
nd of a future. 

..., statement that no historical work can be written without bias of some 
sort does not mean that we should reject all the acquired knowledge of 
African past as being tainted with malicious racist and colonial attitudes. 
This statement signifies nothing but my recognition of my own liability to 
err. I do not pretend that I am offering in this volume an objective and neu- 
tral view on the evolution of African historiography in Europe. This volume 
is my personal interpretation of the subject. Another student might well 
have written everything in a different way and drawn entirely different con- 
clusions. I admit that my work reflects my ideals concerning the purpose 
of historical research and the teaching of history, although my ideals are 
much closer to the spirit of the early 1980s than to that of the late 1990s — 
and I perhaps too often write as much to inform and to shock. To me, the 
purpose of historical research is not just to perfect our knowledge of the 
human past, but reading history should educate us towards a broader tol- 
erance and understanding, above all towards the ability to meet and accept 
the differences within and amongst us. 


Ahtiainen 1991, p.186. 
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The third illusion, arising from source fetishism, is the worship of pro- 
fessionalism. Most historians are fully content with following, without ques- 
tion, the precedents established by their predecessors and with pursuing 
the pure work of erudite accumulation. There is basically nothing wrong 
with this aim. However, the objectionable aspect in the worship of profes- 
sionalism appears too often as an attitude that an expert who has spent a 
lifetime trying to master a subject should know better than a newcomer. 
This is not always the case — it was the youngest of Job's three friends who 
had the best understanding (Job 32:6-10). If the newcomer lacks deep 
knowledge of details, he may have the advantage of perspective; the abil- 
ity to see the subject as a whole and to bring outside analogies to bear on 
it. Thus one encounters the paradoxical situation that while newcomers are 
usually unable to help scholarly advance within a paradigm, they are often 
the best people to challenge it.” On the other hand, there exists the dan- 
ger that a newcomer is too strongly motivated by the desire to make a star- 
tling discovery and he thinks he can make science advance by formulating 
an extraordinary theory, by combining known elements in a novel way or 
by refuting accepted dates, places, or facts. The results in these attempts 
are seldom considered positive and more often quite pathetic.?ó 

Still, occasionally a newcomer can hit the nail on the head by asking the 
experts to verify their hypotheses again and then one may discover that a 
widely accepted opinion is actually lacking any positive evidence. Usually 
these questions are, however, rejected as either ridiculous or disturbing, for 
the experts easily feel that they are being put on the defensive when in 
ordinary circumstances there would have been nothing to be defensive 
about. Or, the experts may think that they are forced to rehearse what has 
long been known, instead of getting on with their work. It must be frus- 
trating indeed if an expert of ancient Greek history continuously encoun- 
ters undergraduate students who one after another demand that she 
demonsuates that Aristotle did not steal ancient (black) African wisdom 
from the great library of Alexandria.” Nevertheless, all questions are not so 
trivial. If I have been unable to discover any evidence for the claim that Leo 





3$ Martin Bernal, Black Athena. Tbe Afroasiatic Roots of Classical Civilization. Volume I 
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Africanus was baptized on 6 January 1520, at St. Peter's in Rome, is it real- 
ly a pathetic or disturbing question to ask the experts to explain where they 
found this date? Or should I just keep my mouth shut, because the experts 
writing to the Encyclopaedia of Islam know better? 

Another negative aspect in the worship of professionalism, besides the 
blind respect of expertise, is the trust in the omniscience of the philologist. 
Learning to master a language is believed to turn the scholar automatically 
into an expert in the corresponding culture in almost every respect. A spe- 
cialist in Arabic language, for instance, is assumed to be perfectly capable 
of producing works on subjects such as Arabic philosophy, astronomy, and 
agriculture, just because he is able to consult the primary sources in their 
original language.™ From this point of view, the linguistic competence is 
taken as a password that provides access to the club of good historians. 
What is more, lack of linguistic competence is too easily used as an excuse 
to exclude à newcomer from entering the academic discussion, especially 
if he is addressing too disturbing questions to the experts. A newcomer, 
who is not capable of reading Arabic sources in the original language, has 
no right whatsoever to criticize a professional Arabist about anything. 

I am not preaching a Cultural Revolution — erudition and linguistic com- 
petence are definitely necessary in historical research but not sufficient. It 
is self-evident that no-one can seriously study, say, the history of Islamic 
Spain without mastering Arabic, Latin, and Spanish well enough to be able 
to consult the primary sources directly. Yet the history of Islamic Spain can 
be approached from many other ways. The perfect command of Arabic 
becomes less important if one is examining, for instance, the perception of 
Islamic Spain in English literature during the Romantic period. Besides lin- 
guistic skills we need other kinds of competence to facilitate us in inter- 
preting ancient documents and archaeological data, instead of merely 
repeating their contents. What I want to say here is that we should not 
emphasize the linguistic competence too much at the cost of capability to 
ask stimulating questions.?? 

The third negative aspect of the worship of professionalism is connect- 
ed to the belief in the positivistic objectivity of historical research and fur- 
ther to the idea that the purpose of historical research is always to produce 
new knowledge; otherwise it turns into a rehearsal of the existing data. As 


discussed above, this purpose can be achieved only if the actual research 
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rests on the primary/documentary sources. Moreover, the professional his- 
torians, through their expertise and their linguistic competence, are regard- 
ed as almost infallible. They are capable of drawing pictures of the past, 
which are both trustworthy and neutral in every respect. After the experts 
have had the final word, there is no need to pursue the inquiry any further. 
Some students are willing to take this so strictly that they consider it point- 
less to examine, say, such subjects as the historicity of King Arthur, since 
we already know his biography adequately as far as it is possible accord- 
ing to the existing evidence, through the works written by the experts. The 
re-examination is allowed only if new, previously unknown evidence 
appears, for instance, when hitherto secret archives are opened, as has 
recently happened in the Baltic and East European countries, or someone 
suddenly discovers an unfamiliar manuscript which has been hidden for 
centuries in a library. This attitude reflects the conception that there truly 
exists an unwritten, supramundane Universal History and that good histo- 
rians, following dutifully the historical method, are able to transcribe a part 
of it in their works. But if this is the case, then why are there historians who 
are still trying to locate the site of Mount Badon and new books on King 
Arthur are frequently published in Great Britain, though not much new evi- 
dence has sprung up recently? 

The answer is perhaps that “history is not made by great men or women, 
nor by social and economic forces. It is made by historians. They it is who, 
scavenging among the relics of the past, select, interpret and speculate — 
and the more distant the period, the larger the element of speculation.”*° It 
is the last aspect, I believe, the element of speculation, which justifies a 
newcomer in trying to make science advance by combining known ele- 
ments in a novel way or by refuting accepted dates, places, or facts. In 
other words, to ask the existing sources new questions, even at the risk of 
his work being labelled as nothing but a ridiculous undergraduate essay by 
the most authoritative expert in the subject. Also, it may be good to remem- 
ber that only few works outlive their authors, regardless of how important 
or objective these works might have been according to their writers’ own 
opinions. To attain immortality requires more than just infallibility. 

A forbearing reader has perhaps guessed already that my opinion about 
the meaning and purpose of historiographical research is quite different 
from the views I have criticized above. To cut a long story short: I consid- 


er the study of historiography important for three reasons. 
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The first is that historiographical research can help us to evaluate the reli- 
ability of secondary literature which all historians have to refer to in their 
work, and thus we are also able to evaluate better the reliability of the 
hypotheses based on this literature. This is an especially important aspect 
since we often need to consult ‘old-fashioned’ books which have been writ- 
ten a long time ago and which rest on more meagre evidence than we pos- 
sess now. 

It may at first appear a clever question to ask what is the significance of 
painstakingly studying why historians of the past believed that the 
Moroccan city of Marrakesh was established in 1062, if most professional 
historians nowadays agree that it took place in the year 1070?3! History is 
not made of individual events and dates — one phenomenon is used for 
explaining others. When Marrakesh was founded has little importance in 
itself; its meaning in the history arises from the fact that this event is used, 
both in the primary sources and in modern historiography, as a point for 
dating other events which took place in Morocco, such as the division of 
the Almoravid movement which, for its part, is connected to the hypothe- 
sis concerning the spread of Islam in the sub-Saharan Africa through an 
alleged Almoravid conquest of Ghana in 1076.3? If we now know that the 
earlier date for the founding of Marrakesh, proposed by historians of the 
past, is erroneous, can we take their other hypotheses, such as the 
Almoravid conquest of Ghana, which rest upon this erroneous date, as still 
trustworthy? From this point of view, historiographical research starts 
resembling meticulous source criticism. Instead of mere antiquarian inter- 
est in old books and eccentric authors, historiographical research should be 
understood as a means to prevent errors from surviving and multiplying in 
the body of historical literature. 

The second reason is a direct consequence of the first. Historiographical 
research, while exposing errors and historiographical myths in the sec- 
ondary literature, should stimulate historians to ask new questions and to 
look for new, unconventional evidence, which may make our knowledge 
of the past more perfect. If Marrakesh was founded in 1070, instead of the 
year 1062, then what happened during the eight years, which separate 
these two dates? How does this shift in chronology affect the reliability of 


the other primary sources describing the Almoravid movement in Morocco 
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and their role in the spread of Islam in the sub-Saharan Africa? 


The third reason is connected more closely to the present state of African 


historiography. Historiographical research is necessary because much of 


our knowledge of African past is based on the secondary literature written 
during the colonial period. Some volumes of this literature are still valuable 
sources of information, and some deserve to be remembered as pioneering 
works, but there also exist volumes, which should be left to rest in peace. 
By carefully examining the sources, methodology, and ideology of the 
colonial library we are able to distinguish those elements which are suit- 
able for the construction of the foundation of African historiography from 
those elements which have already become unfit for further use. This kind 
of an analysis is also important, because some classics, such as E.W. Bovill's 
The Golden Trade of the Moors“ are being reprinted. This is in one way a 
positive phenomenon as the original editions are sometimes rather difficult 
to obtain. The problem is that modern undergraduate students may con- 
sider these classics equally trustworthy sources of information to contem- 
porary works, since the students are seldom aware of the intellectual and 
ideological background of the classics. This problem particularly concerns, 
curiously, the modern Afrocentric scholars who, for some reason, tend to 
regard the colonial historiography as much more reliable than it often is.°° 

The state of African historiography was described in the late 1980s as fol- 


lows, although the situation has hardly changed for much better during the 
1990s:%° 


Historians of tropical Africa are favored neither with an abundance of 
good primary sources, nor with reasonable expectations of uncovering 
many more, at least for the [precolonial] period with which we are con- 
cerned. Moreover, they are encumbered by a recent historiographical 
past which largely has not adopted a policy of finding primary sources 
before using them. A shockingly high proportion of work done on early 


Tuo "S an interesting shift with regard to the reliability of the primary sources. As 
34 puce He Morocco held the opinion that Marrakesh was founded in 
ee i He 5 he PECES which dated this event to 1070, less trustworthy. A 
en Borne i x RS RS sometimes unjustly, suspected unreliable in many 
er nd LE tor the founding of Marrakesh was corrected, after new, 
Co aan e j ines conceming the Almoravid history was suddenly 
E fce proni 1950s and archaeological excavation was carried out in the city. 
a s p ui he poutces supporting the year 1062 lost much of their ground, whereas 
Re ey neglected sources gained extra credibility. The consequence has not 
r Paaa eon o ERA morad history, but many interpretations have changed, 
ik Dae Saad ad with ancient Ghana (Semonin 1964, pp.42-43). 
ES MB ; ( i ion 9 JB, reprinted 1995). This book was originally published 
d under the title Caravans of tbe Old Sabara (London). 

Mu tir MM Mann, African Kingdoms of tbe Past. Gbana, Mali, Songbay 
Henige 1987, p.55; brackets added. 


African history between, say, 1955 and 1975, can now only be termed 
quarternary in that it was content to rely on secondary and tertiary 
accounts, because few recognized the need to seek out primary sources 
at whatever cost and base their work on them. As a result historians of 
the future may feel compelled do disregard much of this work, even 
though they may be unable to improve on it. 


I might not have been able to perfect our knowledge of the West African 
past a great deal in this volume, but at least I have tried to correct a small 


part of it. 
AIMS AND METHODS 


The purpose of this volume is to examine the evolution of African historiog- 
raphy in Europe. By Africa I understand throughout my study sub-Saharan 
“black” Africa only, since the Islamic and largely Arabic speaking *white" 
Northern Africa forms an entity which is culturally, economically, and politi- 
cally connected more to the Middle East and Southern Europe than to the 
rest of the continent, even if the Sahara has never been a barrier separating 
the Mediterranean world from the Sudanic zone. Even thus defined, Africa is 
inevitably too wide a subject to be discussed in a single study and I have, 
therefore, limited my focus to the historiography of precolonial Sudanic 
Africa (excluding the Nile valley), with a particular emphasis on the ancient 


empires of Ghana, Mali, and Songhay, or the *Sudanese Middle Ages", as the 


period of their flourishing (c.600—1600 AD) is often called.?/ 


The denominations "Sudanic" and *Sudanese" are used throughout this volume in the 
historical meaning, referring to the savanna belt between the Sahara and the southern 
forest zone (approximately between the 17th and 10th parallels), reaching from the 
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and their role in the spread of Islam in the sub-Saharan Africa? 


The third reason is connected more closely to the present state of African 


historiography. Historiographical research is necessary because much of 


our knowledge of African past is based on the secondary literature written 
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36 David Birmingham, ‘History in Africa’, 


This definition is meaningful for two reasons. The first is that the focus 
in research in precolonial history of Africa has traditionally been, and still 
is, on the political units and dominating groups, instead of peoples.** 
Ancient Ghàna is the oldest known state to have existed in sub-Saharan 
Africa, apart from the kingdoms of Nubia and Ethiopia, the histories of 
which are, however, more connected to the events in Egypt and the Middle 
East than to the contemporary development elsewhere in the African con- 
ünent. There were no contacts whatsoever between the West African 
empires and Christian Ethiopia. Hence the historiography describing 
ancient Ghana and Mali offers an interesting and intriguing view of the evo- 
lution of ideas amongst European historians concerning the origins of civ- 
ilization, urbanism, and state-formation in sub-Saharan Africa, and on many 
methodological questions concerning research into African history. The 
importance of these ideas arises from the fact that the “Sudanese Middle 
Ages" was a period when Africa was still a master of its own destiny. The 
second reason for my thematic definition is, as it will be proven in this vol- 
ume, that it was the “question of Ghana” — its existence and location — 
which initiated interest in early African history (the period before the arrival 
of the Portuguese) amongst European geographers in the late eighteenth 
century. 

Chronologically my study covers a long period reaching from the Middle 
Ages, when European scholars, traders, and cartographers heard the earli- 
est rumours concerning the fabulous Land of the Blacks, up to the first 
decades of the twentieth century. I have deliberately left the postcolonial 
discussion of African historiography untouched, as it has already been 
examined adequately in several works. It would, however, have been inter- 
esting to examine the ways in which the historiography of the ancient 
empires has been utilized by modern Afrocentric scholars for strengthening 
black African (and Afro-American) pride and by West African politicians for 
creating nationalistic ideologies in their respective countries. This task 
might form the second part of my present study, although I am rather 
doubtful that I shall ever manage to obtain any chance to actualize it. 


nothing 'medieval' in it (cf. James Anquandah, "The Rise of Civilization in West African 
Sudan. An Archaeological and Historical Perspective’, Sankofa, 1 [1976], p.23). ^n 
alternative suggestion for the ‘Middle Ages’ in West African history is the period 
1400-1800 ap (see Roland Oliver & Anthony Atmore, The African Middle Ages, 
1400-1800, Cambridge 1981). ‘There is no unanimity with regard to the periodization 
ot Bini in: Michael Bentley (ed), Companion to 


Historiography (London & New York 1997), p.697. 


Nevertheless, the terminus ante quem, the 1920s, is reasonable, since 
most of the influential hypotheses concerning the history of Ghana, Mali, 
and Songhay were established by that time, whereas the terminus ad quem, 
the twelfth century, reflects my personal interest in the history of cultural 
encounter and exchange in the medieval Mediterranean. I could have just 
as well started my research with the chronicles of the fifteenth-century 
Portuguese discoveries. 

Moreover, this time span reflects my ideas about the characteristics of 
African historiography. There are scholars who are eager to maintain that 
“the writing of African history is as old as the writing of history itself’,?? and 
who are willing to find the roots of African historiography in the Greek his- 
torian Herodotus, or even in the pharaonic annals of the ancient Egypt. 
Their claims reflect the view that all texts referring to the African continent 
automatically constitute parts of African historiography. I rather follow the 
definition of African historiography proposed by the Nigerian scholar A.E. 
Afigbo, according to whom “African history is not simply the introduction 
of African material into the discussion of the experience, the expansion and 
achievement of a civilization whose soul and centre lie outside the African 
continent, no matter how much such a civilization may have impinged on 
or impacted upon some portion of Africa or on some groups of Africans". 1? 
In other words, the principal subjects in African historiography must be the 
Africans themselves, and the texts must emphasize their experiences. 
Following this definition, the earliest examples of African historiography of 
Africa south of the Sahara, are the thirteenth-century Ethiopian annals, 
together with the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century chronicles written by 
Muslim scholars in Bornu and Timbuktu.?! In European literature, the ear- 
liest examples of African historiography are the "Description of Africa" by 
the renegade Moor, Leo Africanus, written in 1526 and printed in 1550; 
"The Prester John of the Indies" by Franscisco Alvares, published for the 
first time in 1540; and the seventeenth-century Portuguese and Italian 
descriptions of the kingdom of Kongo." Of these examples, only Leo's 
“Description” belongs thematically to the sphere of this inquiry. 


d John D. Fage, "The Development of African Historiography', in: UNESCO General 


History of Africa, vol. I (Paris & London 1981), p.25. 

‘Colonial Historiography’, in: Toyin Falola (ed.), African Historiography. Essays in 

Honour of Jacob Ade Ajayi (Harlow 1993), p.Ál. 

Ivan Hrbek, ‘Written Sources from the Fifteenth Century Onwards’, in: UNESCO 

General History of Africa, vol. 1 (Paris & London 1981), pp.120 and 129-30. 

" To avoid any possible confusion with the two modern republics of Congo (Brazzaville 
and Kinshasa), I use the form "Kongo" when referring to the historical kingdom which 
was located in the area what is now northern Angola. 
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i unpublished, making it unavailable to many historians. Also, many documents are in 
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lf we further specify that African historiography consists of texts which 
describe the experiences of African peoples, and which are guided by the 
historical method in the modern sense, then we come much closer to our 


own tin 





. Lam myself willing to date the beginning of African historiog- 
raphy precisely to the year 1841 when William Desborough Cooley's The 
Negroland of the Arabs was published in London, and Johann Eduard 
Nappius was completing his Untersuchungen über die Negerldnder der 
Araber in Gottingen. From this point of view, we can justly say that the 
writing of African history is indeed nearly as old as the modern writing of 


history itself. 


The reason why I have decided to coi the European 
historical literature on the Sudanese empir that there are 
no modern African interpretations of West en before the 
1950s.*3 even if West African scholars we ucing histori- 
cal texts, mostly in Arabic, describing the « own peoples. 


The common idea amongst many students of history that African cultures 
were basically illiterate is definitely mistaken.“ Some West African peoples 
even invented independently their own systems of writing in the nineteenth 
century, which were used both for administrative purposes and for record- 
ing historical information.?? To tell the truth, there were some prominent 
black scholars in the West African colonies writing about the history of their 
respective countries in the latter half of the nineteenth century, but their 


EI 


The beginning of the modern African historiography of Africa is often dated to the 
year 1956 when K. Onwuka Dike's Trade and Politics in tbe Niger Delta 1830-85: An 
Introduction to tbe Economic and Political History of Nigeria was published in 
Oxford. In the francophone Africa, an equally important work was Abdoulaye Ly's La 
Compagnie du Sénégal, published in Paris in 1958 (see John D. Fage, 'Continuity and 
Change in the Writing of West African History’, African Affairs, no. 280 [1971], 
pp.244-45: also Birmingham 1997, p.692; and Adam Jones, ‘Africa in World History’, 
Storia della Storiografia, xxxv [1999], p.76). 

"4 The Arabic script had spread in sub-Saharan Africa together with Islam in the course 
of the twelfth century. In West Africa, Arabic was widely used as the common 
language of diplomacy and administration — the correspondence between the kings 
of Ashanti and Denmark, for example, was in Arabic. A lot of West African archival 
material has survived the colonial conquest. When the French captured Segu, the 
capital of the ‘Umarian state in the middle Niger valley, in 1890, they confiscated large 
collection of treatises, letters, administrative records and other texts, which are now 
housed in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris (another large collection exists in 
Dakar). Nevertheless, most of the pre-colonial African archival material is still 








danger of disappearing forever, as the conditions in African archives and private 
libraries do not meet the standards required for proper preservation of archival 
material. The reason for this unhappy situation is more often the lack of funds, rather 
than the carelessness of the staff (see Stephen A. Harmon, "The Malian Archives at 
Kaluba: Access and Applicability’, HA, xix [1992], pp.441—44; and Gregory Mann, ‘Dust 
HA, xxvi [1999], pp.453-56). 
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to Dust: A User's Guide to Local Archives in Ma 
Hrbek 1981, p.135; see Kathleen Hau, ‘Pre-Islamic Writing in West Afri 
B, xxxv (1973), pp.1—45. 





works were not widely read nor did they have any influence on their white 
colleagues. Methodologically they did not represent any alternative. 
Moreover, their works do not concern the period of our interest. Among 
these authors were, for instance, the Senegalese Abbé David Boilat*® and 
Yoro Dyao;" James Africanus Horton?? from Sierra Leone; the Nigerian 
Samuel Johnson;? and the Danish-African Reverend Carl Christian 
Reindorf?? from the Gold Coast. The main contribution of the West Africans 
to the evolution of African historiography was their oral historical traditions 
which were recorded and interpreted by French and British colonial admin- 
istrators and ethnographers. 

I shall approach my subject from three points of view. The first point is 
to survey the way by which historical information on the early states of 
Sudanic West Africa gradually accumulated in European literature in the 
course of time. As we shall see later, this process was not linearly cumula- 
tive, as old texts disappeared and new ones were discovered, and some- 
times the moderns forgot or distorted what the ancients had written. The 
second point is to examine how the availability, and unavailability, of cer- 
tain primary sources has affected the ideas of European historians. This 
includes the question of why certain sources were at one time considered 
more authoritative than others. The third point is to analyze the historians’ 
hypotheses concerning the origins of civilization in Sudanic Africa, and 
how their hypotheses reflect the contemporary ideologies. This particular- 
ly concerns the early colonial period when the relationship between white 
Europeans and black Africans radically deteriorated in comparison to the 
age of exploration in the late eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries. 
An essential part of colonialism was the "conquest of knowledge", or the 
historical marginalization of the subjugated peoples)?! This last point. will, 


however, receive less attention, compared to the two other points of view; 


M Boilat was a mulatto who lived in Saint-Louis. His Esquisses Sénégalaises appeared in 

1853 (Paris). 

Yoro Dyao was a Wolof chief who gathered historical oral tradition amongst his 

people. His main work, Histoire des Damels du Cayor, was published in 1864 at Saint- 

in Boulegue, *A la na nce de l'histoire écri Yoro Dyao 
et ses modèles (deuxieme moitie de XIXème siècle, debut du XXème siecle)’, HA, xv 
[1988], pp.395—í05). 

dd West African Countries and Peoples, British and Native, with the Requirements 

Establishing That Self-Government Recommended by tbe Committee of 

the Hous of Commons, 1865, and a Vindication of tbe African Race (London. 1868; 

reprinted 1969). 

i» The History of the Yorubas from the Earliest Times to the Beginning of the British 
Protectorate, Though written in. 1897, Johnson's book was not published until 1921 
(London). 

50 History of tbe Gold Coast and Asante (Basle 1895). 

5i Lansiné Kaba, ‘Histoire africaine et idéologie", Afrika Zamani, no. 2 (19749, pp.9-10. 















not because ] would have changed my mind concerning the importance of 
ical context in relation to the writing of history, but because this vol- 





an entirely separate project.?? I am willing to leave that task to the hands 


of scholars who are better qualified than I to extend such an analysis more 
widely. and to probe the subject more deeply. 

Besides my threefold task, as described above, I shall at certain points 
introduce my commentary on the primary sources and discuss the reliabil- 
ity of some influential hypotheses concerning the early history of Sudanic 
West Africa. 

My principal method is what I call the “archaeology of knowledge”. | 
have taken this expression from Michel Foucault — what he exactly meant 
by this concept is not necessarily important in relation to my own study. 
This does not imply that Foucault has nothing to offer the methodology of 
historiographical research in general, but it would be unreasonable to elab- 
orate Foucault's theories here. I am using his work very much in the man- 
ner that he suggests that readers do, as a ‘tool-box’ and not as totalizing 
theory, able to explain everything.?? Those who are interested in Foucault's 
definition for the archaeology of knowledge may try to read his book on 
the subject.*4 To me, the archaeology of knowledge means an attempt to 
re-construct the way in which European knowledge of African history has 
evolved by pursuing its textual genealogy through the previous historical 
and geographical literature. This will involve focussing on how the earlier 
texts (both primary sources and secondary literature) describing African 


history have been read by the historians, and for what purposes these texts 


E: I use the word “Africanism” here without any normative tone. To me, Africanism 


represents a similar concept to that of Orientalism in its original meaning: the study 
of the languages, religions, history, arts, and social life of the black African peoples 
in order to make them available to Western scholars, even to protect them from 
Western cultural arrogance in the age of high imperialism (see John M. MacKenzie's 
preface to his Orientalism. History, Theory, and tbe Arts, Manchester 1995), 
Accordingly, I regard as “Africanist” any scholar — African, American, Asian, Australian, 
European — whose main interest focuses on African studies. Hence I do not consider 
Africanism any radical alternative to the Western dominance in African studies, in the 
same sense as Afrocentrism (see B. Jewsiewicki and V.Y. Mudimbe, ‘Africans’ 
Memories and Contemporary History of Africa’, History and Theory, Beiheft 32: 
History Making in Africa [1993], pp.8-9). 





5 See the chapter ‘Foucault and the Study of Colonial Discourse’ in Sara Mills, 
Discourses of Difference. An Analysis of Women's Travel Writing and Colonialism 
(London 1991), pp.6-12. " 

5 Michel Foucault, The Archaeology of Knowledge (London 1972); see especially 
pp.135-40 and 157-65. The French original, L'archéologie du savoir, was published in 


1969 (Paris). 
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have been used. Special emphasis will be placed on the identification of 
historiographical myths, and on the process by which these myths have 
gradually turned into historical facts. 

The nineteenth- and early twentieth-century historians of Africa were not 
working in an ideological or intellectual seclusion. Indeed, they had many 
strong opinions about the characteristics of black Africans and other 
“coloured” peoples. These opinions were based both on the gradual accu- 
mulation of European knowledge of Africa (real and imagined) since the 
first contacts in the late Middle Ages and on contemporary ideological ten- 
dencies within European culture itself, emerging from the Enlightenment, 
industrialization, pseudo-Darwinism, and imperialism. The importance of 
these opinions is that they functioned as presuppositions for contempo- 
raries, guiding and limiting the ways in which the historians have inter- 
preted their sources; that is, outlining the questions that they were asking 
their sources. It is, of course, difficult to define the extent of the influence 
of certain prevailing ideologies upon historians because the historians were 
themselves seldom aware of this influence. The same phenomenon con- 
cerns historians of our own times, too. Although the old disparaging ideas 
of Africa, as they manifested in the colonial library, are nowadays official- 
ly abandoned, some of them still haunt us, hidden in the general histories 
of Africa. Some of the concepts, like the way in which we define a city or 
state, and some of our opinions about what is important in the past have 
become such a normal part of the historical discourse that we do not nec- 


essarily recognize them as Eurocentric or ideological:>> 


Now, in a sense all sciences are of Western origin or were at least devel- 
oped in the West. But the central point about history is that it is the only 
science Cor scientific genre) whose subject of investigation is precisely 
the past of civilizations. The situation we are confronted with then is 
that a science which originated within one civilization and whose, let 
me say, world outlook and conceptual framework have been virtually 
exclusively shaped by that one civilization, pretends to be a convenient 
tool for the study of the past of any civilization. Herein lies what I 
would call the ambiguity or even the "imperialism" of history. 


On the other hand, we should avoid falling into the Afrocentric trap of 


considering all Western historians of Africa malicious racists and rejecting 


55 Finn Fuglestad, "The ‘Trevor-Roper ‘Trap or the Imperialism in History. An Essay", HA, 


xix (1992), p.316. 
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all of their knowledge simply on grounds that it is Eurocentric and thus cor- 
rupt. As far as I can see, there exists no alternative for the historical method, 
when this method is understood as the principle that historical research 


must re ful examination of the primary sources. Whether we like 
the it is a fact that until now it has been the West alone 
th ost refined scientific methods in historical research — 
e methods may have had their practical beginnings in 
nc ions.>° 


at the importance of ideological context, when ana- 
lyzing the texts written by historians of the past, inevitably leads us to the 
problems of generalization: how far we can generalize on grounds of a sin- 
gle opinion, and how far can a generalization explain the behaviour of an 
individual? There are historians who openly dislike generalizations, as they 
consider that a generalization cannot be proven objectively. Moreover, gen- 
eralizations are often accused of smothering individual voices in history. 
Therefore historians should try to pursue the study of minute detail, in 
which everything can be measured as either true or untrue according to the 
primary/documentary sources. 

In a certain way these critics are right, for a generalization represents 
nothing but a fabrication. Also, it is true that sometimes a generalization 
may blur our vision, if it is too dominating. However, I cannot believe that 
any (postmodern) student of history imagines that if we generalize that 
Margaret Thatcher, John Major, and Michael Heseltine are Tories, it means 
that they have been cloned of the one and same cell. The generalization 
implies only that these three politicians share some values which we have 
classified "conservative", and which they themselves hold to be so impor- 
tant that these values prevent them from splitting the Conservative Party, 
even when they disagree with their partisans. The same concerns histori- 
ans of the past. If I generalize that most of the early twentieth-century his- 
torians in Europe agreed with the ideology of colonialism, I am not sug- 
gesting that their thought was identical in every respect. There were histo- 
rians who supported colonialism more than others (as well as there being 
some who opposed it), but they all shared many common values, such as 
the belief in the racial and cultural superiority of Europeans and Christianity 
in relation to the “coloured” peoples and other religions, which define their 
thought more than those matters on which they might have disagreed. If 


% Rodinson 1987, pp.95-95. 
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the British opposed the French advance to the Nile valley, they did not nec- 
essarily oppose their own expansion in same area, or French expansion in 


the middle Niger valley. On the same basis, it is justifiable to speak of an 





opean" image of African history during the colonial moment, even if 
we have not examined the perception of African past amongst the histori- 
ans in every single European country.” Being myself a European, I am well 
aware that there were at that time, and there still are, many things which 
separate the individuals living in various European countries — there are 
also many things which were, and still are, common to all of us; this is our 
European cultural, historical, and ideological superstructure. 

I have not established any Court of Truth where historians of the past 
are summoned to account for their works, and then divided into the 
blessed and the cursed, according to the extent to which their intentions 
and language correspond to modern ideals of political correctness or my 
personal ideals of good scholarship. To accuse an historian of the past of 
not knowing what we know nowadays is anachronistic. My honest inten- 
tion has been to increase our knowledge of African historiography in par- 
ticular, and of the evolution of historical learning in Europe in general. I 
can only blame my contemporary scholars in such cases where they have 
not bothered to evaluate their primary sources properly or to verify the reli- 
ability of secondary literature. 

On the other hand, I cannot subscribe to the conservative apology, 
according to which we should benevolently pardon the historians of the 
past, since they were trying to do their best, even when they erred. In most 
cases this is certainly true. Many of the historians of the past have indis- 
putably been impartial as far as it was possible in their own times and sin- 
cerely did their best; some have perhaps been more lazy but not necessar- 
ily dishonest. Yet there have also been such historians who never intend- 
ed to do their best, but who rather wanted to gain personal profit by sym- 
pathizing with the prevailing ideologies, even when they might have rec- 
ognized that these ideologies were less honourable. History is not only a 
sublime drama — it can also turn into a farce. 

If put into practice, the archaeology of knowledge means that I am try- 


ing to re-construct the isnád, or the "chain of authority", amongst the writ- 





It would be sensible to examine European images of Africa (rom a much wider 
perspective than usual. How unanimous really were these images 
any differences between the European nations in this respect? 
are but few works (usually published in other languages than English and French) 
describing the encounter of Africans and those ropean peoples who never 
participated in the Atlantic slave le or in the colonial conquest of Africa. 


or did there exist 
as | know, there 
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ers I have chosen. This facilitates the exposure of historiographical myths. 
Originally the concept of isnād is applied to medieval Arabic religious lit- 
erature. It was an important part of Islamic learning, for it offered the 
Muslim scholars a method for evaluating the reliability of a statement. 
According to the concept of isnād, a statement was more trustworthy the 
more respected authority its origin could be traced to through the canon- 
ized literature. The ultimate authority was naturally the Quran, the word of 
God; the next level the hadith, or the explanations of Prophet Muhammad; 
then the tradition related to the four righteous caliphs, and so on. The neg- 
ative impact of the isnād was that it did not encourage the Muslim schol- 
ars to prove their statements empirically.?? 

If transferred to European historiography of Africa, the isnād stands for 
the attitude that an historical statement is considered reliable if it is 
expressed by a scholar, whose authoritative position is recognized within 
the discipline, and afterwards repeated by other equally respected authors. 
In other words, the position of the original author, and the subsequent rep- 
etition by his equals, is taken as a sufficient proof of reliability, and there 
is no need to go beyond the original author, to the primary sources. This 
attitude, unfortunately, allows the historiographical myths to sneak in the 
learning. 


MYTHS AND METAMORPHOSIS IN 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 


AII histories contain hypotheses which are not supported by any sound evi- 
dence but are, instead, based on speculation, misunderstanding, excessive 
use of secondary literature, and sometimes even on conscious falsification 
of primary sources to meet the needs of contemporary politics. Or, alter- 
natively, some of these hypotheses represent serious, and creative, efforts 
by historians to fill the gaps where no documentation exists. Nevertheless, 
common to all these hypotheses is the fact that their justification rests more 
on belief and imagination, often camouflaged with probability, rather than 


on actual knowledge. But how are these fictitious hypotheses able to infil- 


s " 
See £I, IV, p.207. " PTS n > 

9 M.G. Rasul The Origin and Development of Muslim Historiography (Lahore. 1968), 

pp.5-6. as S inius, /« dations of the 

orm : a diia iffie & George D. Winius, Foundations of the 

e Sce Diffie's preface, p.xv, in: Bailey W. Diffie i and the World in the Age 
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trate the authorized body of historical literature and to survive there, trans- 
forming eventually into widely accepted facts? Truly, not every fictitious 
hypothesis ever wins universal acceptance; many of them are rejected, or 
forgotten, once they are expressed. 

In a totalitarian society, a fictitious hypothesis can be declared to be true 
by the authorities, especially if it supports the values of the existing politi- 
cal order, and the historians are simply forced to believe in the hypothesis 
(or at least to pretend in public that they believe in iù. Yet this declaration 
is seldom respected by foreign historians and the hypothesis is treated 
accordingly. The external criticism does not necessarily undermine the 
credibility of the hypothesis, because the criticism can be ignored by 
labelling it as mendacious propaganda of enemies.! An example of this 
phenomenon was the claim by some South African historians and politi- 
cians that Cape Province was an "almost empty land containing only wan- 
dering bands of Hottentots and Bushmen seeking pasture for their cattle", 
when the first Dutch settlers arrived there in 1652, whereas the “Bantu 
negroes” were at that time “a thousand miles away”.°? According to this 
hypothesis, the blacks were latecomers in the area and hence their 
demands for more land and for political rights were historically unjustified. 
This fabrication of history was a logical consequence of the apartheid pol- 
icy in South Africa. The hypothesis was never accepted universally by white 
historians in Europe or in the United States (except by a few sympathizers 
of the apartheid), not even by all white South Africans. However, within 
South Africa no white historian could challenge the value of this hypothe- 
sis without suffering any consequences, at least not before the definitive 
change of the political order in the spring of 1994. 

In open societies, where historical research is considered to be less polit- 
ical and academic discussion more democratic and objective, the accep- 
tance of a fictitious hypothesis is often a subtle and time-consuming 


process, and it seems to depend more on the position of its creator within 


This phenomenon is clearly visible in the recent discussion concerning the historicity 


of the “Massacre of Nanking” in China and Japan. If Chinese historians are prone to 
exaggerate the. number of people killed by the invading Japanese army, their 
colleagues in Japan are trying to whitewash the reputation of Japanese sold by 
ing on exposing the mistakes committed by the Chinese historians, as if these 
s turn the actual atrocities into less cruel (sce Hata lkuhiko, “The Nanking 
" ^ orite Fact and Fable’ Japan Echo, xxv [1998], pp.47-60). 
LE. Neame, The History of Apartheid. The Story of the Colour War in South Africa 
eade ess p.10; Jorg Fisch, ‘Der Mythos vom leeren Land in Südafrika oder die 
erspitete Entdeckung der Afrikaner durch die Afrikaaner, in: Heinz Durchhardt ef al 


ma m Entdeckung und Erforschung. eines. Kontinents (Cologne 19899, 

























the academic community: whether he is an expert or a newcomer. 
Furthermore, a fictitious hypothesis which is in some respect in accordance 
with the existing paradigm is certainly much easier to accept than a hypoth- 
esis which contradicts the conventional patterns of thought, especially if it 
challenges the credibility of experts, let alone that of an entire discipline. 
Most historians of England are still willing to hold on ' "on 
that King Richard III (1483-85) was a hunchbackec 
although there exists no trustworthy. evidence 
because he has been depicted as such for ce 
harder to accept a contradictory hypothesis that 
king.® 

However, once accepted, a fictitious hypothesis 
toriographical myth through the weight of tradition. 
enough in the authorized literature over a long period, ana us viigins for- 
gotten, the hypothesis transforms into a firmly established historical fact, 
until some lion-hearted newcomer reveals its illegitimate background or 
discovers contradictory evidence. Sometimes the critical questions are 
denied at first as disturbing or ridiculous, for the historiographical myth 
might have become such an essential element in the subject that its rejec- 
tion would break the entire paradigm, and therefore historians are willing 
1o hold on to it for as long as possible, explaining the contradictory evi- 
dence as an anomaly rather than re-appraising their existing views. If we 
accepted that Richard III was a good king, then it would be quite impossi- 
ble to maintain the interpretation, according to which Henry Tudor was an 
angel sent to liberate and purify England from tyranny. The beginning of 
this gradual metamorphosis from a fictitious hypothesis into an historio- 
graphical myth, which may occasionally take centuries, is possible, since 
no historian can ever base his work solely on primary sources alone; he 
has to rely upon works already done by his predecessors and also to 
respond to contemporary ideologies. 

The dependency on previous texts is methodologically justified by the 
confidence that their reliability has already been tested by the academic 
community. There are many ways to find out whether this verification has 


m See Potter 1983, pp.8-15. We know very little of Richard's actual appearance, save the 


anonymous painting preserved in the National Portrait Gallery in London, according 
to which he seems to have been a rather handsome man with no visible signs of any 
deformity. ‘The belief in Richard's ugly appearance and his monstrosity is largely based 
on the later Tudor propaganda and on Shakespeare's famous play. It is curious that 
in this particular case the English playwright is accepted as a reliable. biographic 
source (Compare to the case of Cleopatra). 












been done: by reading the reviews in authorized journals, for instance. 
Also, it is reasonable to suppose that a doctoral dissertation, which has 
been submitted in a well-known university under the guidance of a well- 
known tutor, is reliable, for it must have passed the formal examination by 
experts whose authoritative position within the discipline is recognized — 
although no reviewer or examiner can ever go through every footnote and 
check all the primary sources used. Similarly, it is reasonable to suppose 
that such books and articles (as well as hypotheses) which are frequently 
quoted in the authorized literature are more reliable than those which are 
ignored — although this is an unsustainable argument, because the only rea- 
son for the ignorance of certain books may be that they are simply written 
in a wrong language, or published in a wrong place, making them thus 
inaccessible to scholars who are not so well versed in languages or who 
are not keen on observing their colleagues’ work abroad. 

In other words, historians never have the opportunity to verify the reli- 
ability of all the secondary literature they are using, regardless of their 
intentions. This has a bearing on my own study, too. Perhaps I give, with- 
out noticing, extra credibility to some utterly erroneous historiographical 
myths by presenting them as trustworthy and letting my readers imagine 
that I have checked their background. Or, perhaps I have created some fic- 
titious hypotheses of my own which will in the more distant future turn into 
historiographical myths. The question of reliability is ultimately a question 


of ethic. 





: depending on our trust in the professionalism ( Wissenschaftlich- 
keit) of our colleagues, that they follow honestly the historical method and 
universally accepted principles which should guide scientific research into 
human history to the best of their abilities, never allowing themselves to 
manipulate their sources for any reason. 

Finally, we should not forget that there also exist historiographical myths 
that are universally rejected by academic historians — such as the belief in 
the superstitious and unsophisticated European Middle Ages ("Medieval 
Europe was a miserable lot, which ran high in illiteracy, superstition, bar- 


barism and filth") — but which are frequently presented as facts in popular 





culture, historical novels and movies, and nowadays increasingly in the 
internet, which have certainly affected our images of the past more than 
any academic study on the same subject ever has. Also, some myths are 
simply so persistent that they are able to survive even after their illegitimate 
background has been exposed. Thus research in historiography, and in the 
historiographical myths and their formation, should not be viewed as sec- 


ondary to true research in history. We cannot deny the influence of images 
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and various preconceptions on our perception of the outside world or of 
other peoples. The only way in which an historian can limit the distorting 


effects of these subjective values on his work is to recognize them within 


himself. 
THE NORMAN DISCOVERY OF GUINEA: 
AN EXAMPLE OF MYTH-MAKING IN 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 
African histori rms no exception. It contains perhaps more myths 
than any othe written by Western scholars, and some of these 
myths are inhe ı a considerable chronological and textual distance. 


An example of this process — how a fictitious hypothesis can establish itself 
in the authorized historiography as a reliable fact through constant repeti- 
tion and survive there for centuries — is the alleged Norman discovery of 
Guinea in 1364; in other words, a century before the arrival of the 
Portuguese. This case will also illustrate my threefold approach to the evo- 
lution of African historiography, as well as my ideas concerning the archae- 
ology of knowledge and how to put the concept of isnād into practice in 
historiographical research. 

The. story originates from the Swiss surgeon Samuel Brun (1590-1668), 
whose brief narrative describing his five visits to Western Africa, the king- 
dom of Kongo, the Atlantic islands, and to the Mediterranean was published 
in German at Basle in 1624, bearing the simple title Scbi/farten.o* During his 
third voyage, which took place in 1617-20, Brun spent three years in the 
Dutch trading post of Fort Nassaw on the Gold Coast. According to his own 
account, he met there some local people who were about one hundred and 
thirty years old. According to these elders, the nearby castle of Elmina, the 
earliest European settlement on the Guinea Coast, had been originally built 
by Frenchmen long before the arrival of the first Portuguese ships in the 
1470s. Brun also mentioned that the Portuguese of Elmina were using an old 


a Samuel Brun / des Wundarzt und Burgers zu Basel / Schiffarten: welche er in etliche 
newe Lander und Insulen zu fünff underschiedlichen malen / mit Gottes bülff getban. 
See Adam Jones, Zur Quellenproblematik der Geschichte Afrikas 1450- 1900 (Stuttgart 
19904: Studien zur Kulturkunde 99), p.56. For an English translation, see ‘Samuel 
Brun's voyages of 1611-20', in: German Sources for West African History 1599-1669, 
ed. Adam Jones (Wiesbaden 1983: Studien zur Kulturkunde 66), pp.44-96. 








it are discussed in chapters 1—4. 


resent any historical situation but aims to introduce 


the toponyms th 


MAP 1. WESTERN AFRICA: A GENERAL MAP 





The map does not repr 
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French warehouse as their chapel. 


At first Brun's narrative was probably not widely read outside Germany 


66 — but its con- 


— at least nowadays the original edition seems to be rare 
tents were soon incorporated into two popular seventeenth-century 
German collections of travel accounts: first in the Latin and German edi- 
tions of India Orientalis by Johan Theodor and Johan Isaac de Bry, pub- 
lished in 1625," and again in German in the magisterial collection by 
Levinus Hulsius, published in 1626.99 These three editions (one in Latin and 
two in German) made Brun's story much more available to the contempo- 
rary European writers. 

Nowadays it is impossible to trace the exact source of Brun's anecdote; 
basically it does not differ from similar fantastic anecdotes which populate 
the seventeenth-century European narratives on Afric 





. Nevertheless, there 
seems to be three putative explanations. It is, of course, possible that the 
elders really told the anecdote to Brun who honestly repeated it as such, 
without introducing any changes. As a matter of fact, the anecdote may 
contain a hint of truth. For we know that a Flemish-Castilian expedition vis- 
ited the site of Elmina in 1475;% that is seven years before the Portuguese 
erected the castle of Sao Jorge da Mina in 1482. Perhaps the elders were 
recalling this early visit, attributing it for some reason to the Frenchmen? 
Such confusion is not unrealistic. The first genuine French expedition had 
visited the Gold Coast in 1530.7? Yet, considering that Brun hardly knew the 
local African language, it is possible that either he, or his interpreter, some- 
how misunderstood the elders. Or, perhaps Brun simply invented the anec- 
dote himself, for some reason we can never know.?! 








uF Schiffarten, pp.66-67; German Sources, pp.82-83. 

se Modern facsimile reprints of Brun's Schbiffarten were published in 1913 (The Hague), 
1945 (Basle), and 1969 (Graz). I have used an original copy belonging to the British 
Library. 

s The Latin edition: Appendix Regni Congo. Qua continentur navigationes quinque 
Samuelis Brunonis, Ciuis & Chirurgi Basileen quas recenti admodum memoria 
animo se suscepit E feliciter perfecit (Frankfurt-am-Main); the equivalent: German 
edition: Anbang der Beschreibung defs Königreichs Congo. Inbaltend frinff Schiffarten 
Samuel Brauns [sic] Burgers und Wundartzt zu Basel, so er kurtz verwichener Jabren 
in underschiedliche weit entlegene frembde Königreich und Landschafften glücklich 
gethan... (Frankfurt-am-Main). 

oa Theil XIX: Die Neuntzehende Schiffarth. 

7 See document 80, ‘A Flemish-Castilian Voyage to Mina’, in: Europeans in West Africa, 
1450-1560 , ed. J.W. Blake (London 1942: Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, LXNXVIl and 
1xxxviin), vol. I, pp.207-8. 

m Blake 1977, pp.98 and 107-9. 

zi On the other hand, the local tradition concerning the French origins of Elmina is 





completely unnoticed by other European visitors. Otto Friedrich von der Gróben, a 
Brandenburgian traveller who visited the castle in 1682-85, says without any 
hesitation that the castle was built by the Portuguese (Brandenburg Sourc 
African History 1680-1700, ed. Adam Jones, Stuttgart 1985: Studien zur Kulturkunde 
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In any case, Brun's anecdote concerning the French presence on the 
Guinea coast before the Portuguese received extra credibility, as it was 
repeated by the Dutchman Olfert Dapper (1631?-90) whose description of 
Africa soon became a widely known and respected source amongst late 
seventeenth-century European scholars.” The Dutch original appeared in 
1668.73 but it was rapidly translated into English (1670), German (1670), 
and French (1686), making the work even more influential."* While describ- 


ing the castle of Elmina, occupied by the Dutch in 1637, Dapper recount- 











ed 

This Castle was judgd an antient Building, from several marks of 

Antiquity about it; as first by a decay'd Battery, which the Dutch 

repaired some years ago, retaining the Name of the French Battery, 

because it seems to have been built by the French: who as the 

Inhabitants say, before the coming of the Portugals, harbourd there. 

The Dutch, when they won it, found the Numerical figures of the Year 

Thirteen Hundred, but were not able to make any thing of the two fol- 

lowing Characters. ^ 
77, pp.42 and 54). Nor is the French background mentioned by Willem Bosman, the 
Dutch commander of Elmina, whose description of the Guinea coast was published 
in 1704 (Nauwkeurige beschryving van de Guinese Goud-, Tand- en Slave-Kust, 
Utrecht; see the English translation, A New and Accurate Description of the Coast of 
Guinea, Divided into the Gold, the Slave, and tbe Ivory Coasts, London 1705; reprinted 
1967. pp i112). 

5 Adam Jones, Ollert Dapper et sa description de l'Afrique’. in: Objets interdits (Paris 
1989: Editions Dapper), pp.73-81. 

73 Naukeurige Beschrijvinge der Afrikaensche Gewesten (Amsterdam). The original Dutch 
edition of 1668 is nowadays extremely rare, but it was reprinted in Amsterdam 1676. 
According to Adam Jones, the main difference between these two editions concerns 
the pagination only — their contents are identical (1989, op. cit). 

i The English edition, simply entitled. Africa, was published under the name of the 
transkttor, John Ogilby, in London; the German (Umbständliche und Eigeutlicbe 
Beschreibung von Africa) and French (Description de l'Afrique) editions were both 
published in Amsterdam, 

i | 


The English translation is from Ogilby, Africa, p.424. Dappers Dutch original reads: 
"Dit Kasted wort geoordeclt een zeer oudt gebouw te zijn, gelijk zulx de verschillende 
jier-ientekeninge in verscheiden plaetsen aenwijzen. Aen een vervallen Batery, by de 
onzen voor eenige jareu waer Opgemackt, en de Franse Batery genoemt, (ter oorzake 
het een Fransch gebouw scheen, en de Fransen na der inwoonderen zeggen, voor de 
komste der Portugezen caer gehuist vest waren) vinden d'onzen de cijfer-fallen vant 
jaer derien honden, zonder de twee volgende leteren te kunnen bekennen.” 
Naukeurige Beschrijvinge 11676], p.68; see also Description de l'Afrique. p.280. With 
regard to Dappers Dutch edition, E have used a copy belonging to the British Library 
In this volume, the pagination suddenly starts again from page lL after the page 228. 


Thus the above quotation appears, in reality, on page 496 from the beginning. in the 
entry dealing with Elmina, 








Dapper clearly refers to Arabic numerals, [t is, however, unlikely that such a stone 
would have been erected in the fourteenth century European scholars had. indeed 
learnt Arabic numerals in the tenth century, but they were not widely adopted in 


Prance until the Renaissance GH. Parry, The Age of Reconnaissance, London 1903, 
ppi ov. 
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Dapper version of the anecdote was built upon three different sources. 
First. the reference to local opinion is clearly adopted from Brun, whom 
Dapper mentions by name in his own preface.” The “French battery”, for 


certain Michael Hemmersam who stayed in Elmina during the years 
1639-35, and who also claimed that a part of the castle had been built by 
Frenchmen, although he wrote nothing of the French arrival in the site 


before the Portuguese. ? Finally, the ‘archaeological’ evidence is based on 
2n oral account given by an unidentified Dutchman who had recently vis- 


ited Elmina. Dapper himself never left the Netherlands. He compiled his 





"TN 


iption of Africa by drawing information from the texts of earlier 


authors and combining it with oral and written reports he heard from his 





irymen. although the idea that Dapper sat at the quayside in 


dam interviewing sailors about their impression of Africa is scarcely 





the anecdote was adopted by a French writer, Nicholas Villault, 


eur de Bellefond. in 1669. or merely a year after the appearance of 


Dappers description of Africa in Amsterdam. Villault had visited the Guinea 






666-57. and his narrative is based on his experiences and obser- 





ring this voyage.^? An English translation appeared in 1670,®! and 


n 


erwards abridged versions of Villault’s narrative were included in the 





^agubeurige Beschrijvinge 1676], “Aen den Lezer’. 
neisthe und west-indianische Reifsbeschreibung de An. 1639 bifs 1645 von 
erdam nach St. Joris de Mina (Nuremberg 1663); see German Sources, pp.129-30 
241. ft is possible that Hemmersam knew Brun's narrative which had been 
in Germany thrice before he completed his own text. Or, perhaps the 
ination “French Bauery^ had already been established, while Hemmersam 
castle. Dapper does not mention Hemmersam by name, and thus he may 
about the “French Battery” also from a Dutchman who had been 
astle. 
1/724, p.55. On Dapper's sources for Elmina and Gold Co; see Adam Jones, 
Lecesnpiling Dapper: A Preliminary search for Evidence’, HA, xvii (1990b), pp.176 
and I 
elation des Costes d'Afrique appellees Guinée; avec la description du Pays, meeurs & 
facons de vivre des Habitans, des productions de la terre, & des marchandises qu'on 
en apporle, aver les Remarques Historiques sur ces Costes (Paris). In reality Villault 
dy uwd earlier European sources such as the Voyages of Cadamosto and the 
fatras of prer de Marees, a Dutch captain who had visited the Guinea Coast in 
the jate sixteenth century. Marees's work, Beschryvinge ende historische verbael vant 
Goat Koninelrijck van Gunea, appeared in Amsterdam in 1602. On Villault's travels, 
wee G. Thilmans & NI de Moraes, "Villault. de Bellefond sur la côte occidentale 
d'Afrique. les deux premieres campagnes de l'Europe (16606-1671), BIFAN, sér. B, 
ean (76, PpD. . : M N 
z A Relation of the Coasts of Africa called Guinée; with a Description of tbe Countreys, 
Manners and Customs of the Inbabtiants; of the Productions of the Earth, and the 
handise and Commodities tt affords; with some Historical Observations upon the 
written in French and faithfully [nplished (London). 
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popular eighteenth-century English and German collections of travel 
accounts.*? 

Thus, in the late seventeenth century, there already existed three popu- 
lar and to a certain extent authoritative sources for the early French pres- 
ence in Western Africa: Samuel Brun, Olfert Dapper, and Nicholas Villault. 
Of these three authors, Villault went furthest, constructing a fantastic saga 
of French exploration on the Guinea Coast between the years 1364 and 
1413.55 This enterprise was initiated by a group of Norman merchants who 
sailed off from Dieppe in November 1364, arriving in Cape Verde in 
December. The Normans then continued their expedition further to Rio 
Sestos, a place on the coast of modern Liberia (present Cestos Point), 
where they established their first factory called Petit-Dieppe. Having trad- 
ed successfully with the natives, the merchants returned to Normandy in 
May 1365. Their example was immediately followed by other merchants 
from Dieppe and Rouen, and finally in 1383 the Normans established a 
colony in Elmina. This settlement was, however, abandoned in 1413, for its 
maintenance was impossible because of the ongoing Hundred Years War 
in France. Thence the Portuguese were able to occupy the site in the year 
1433 and to erect there the castle of Sào Jorge da Mina in 1482. Villault's 
date for the arrival of the Portuguese is utterly erroneous; as mentioned 
above, the first Portuguese ships reached the Gold Coast some time in the 
1470s. 

It seems that Villault invented his saga independently, although he may 
have been aware of Brun's narrative through the /idia Orientalis, as well 
as Hemmersam’s account, but probably not of Dappers description of 
Africa. Alternatively, he may have known their original oral sources; this is 
plausible, since Villault sailed to Guinea on a Dutch ship and visited both 
Fort Nassaw and Elmina, the two Dutch strongholds in the area.’ In any 
case, Villault repeats Brun's remark concerning the French warehouse 
which the Dutchmen were using as a church, as well as Hemmersam's 
account of the *French battery" in the castle of Elmina, yet without citing 


either of these authors by name.® Furthermore, Villault refers, following 


















Es See "Abstract of a Voyage to the Coast of Africa and Guinea in 16606, in: Thomas 
Astley, A New General Collection of Voyages, vol. I1 (London 1745); "Reise nach den 
Küsten von Africa und Guinea 1666', in: Johann Joachim Schwabe, Allgemeine Historie 
der Reisen zu Wasser und Lande, vol. U (Leipzig 1747). 

us See the chapter "Remarques sur les costes d'Afrique; & notamment sur la Coste d'Or, 
pour justifier que les A¢ois y ont este long-temps auparavent les autres nations’ in 
Relation des Costes d'Afrique, pp.i09—38. 

eH Relation des Costes d'Afrique, p.205. 

= Ibid., pp.5-6. 
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Brun's example, to the local tradition, according to which Frenchmen had 
been the first Europeans in the area.9? Otherwise Villault offers no evidence 
for his amazing story, except mentioning occasionally that the natives still 
knew some French, but implicitely he lets his readers to believe that 
everything was based on authentic primary sources which he had consult- 
ed in France. 

Villault’s saga was widely adopted in the late seventeenth-century French 
literature. However, the necessary authorization was given by Jean-Baptiste 
Labat (1663-1738) whose Nouvelle relation de l'Afrique occidentale, pub- 
lished in five volumes in 1728, was perhaps the most esteemed European 
source for the geography and history of the Guinea Coast throughout the 
eighteenth century.’ Now the curious metamorphosis from fiction into fact 
finally starts taking place. For Labat claimed that he had actually seen the 
original documents in the admiralty of Dieppe, which proved that every- 
thing in Villault’s story was absolutely true. Yet, surprisingly enough, these 
valuable documents were destroyed by fire in July 1694, when the British 
navy was bombarding Dieppe.” This same unhappy accident is reported 
also to have destroyed documents which proved that a certain Jean Cousin 
of Dieppe had discovered America before Columbus, arriving at the mouth 
of the River Amazon in 1487.7! 

On the other hand, no documents were needed anymore, since Labats 
own word was a sufficient proof that they had existed. Nevertheless in 
1767, Abbé Demanet, another French writer who had fully adopted 
Villault's saga — yet without actually mentioning either him or Labat by 
name in his own text — referred to certain *Normandian annals”, although 
he provides no further bibliographical information concerning these 
sources.?? 


i Relation des Costes d'Afrique, p.193. 
ud Ibid., pp.130 and 160. 
LI 


Th. Monod, ‘Un vieux probleme: les navigations dieppoises sur la cóte occidentale 
d'Afrique au XIV" siecle", B/FAN, sé ^, (1963), p.428. We cannot know the 
motives of Villault: how far he was inspired, for instance, by the expedition of the 
Norman adventurer Jean de Béthencourt on the ary Islands in 1402-05, which was 
at that time a well known fact? The chronicle describing Béthencourt's expedition had 
been printed in France in 1630. 

ie Urs Bineri, Die Entdeckung des schwarzen Afrikaners. Versucht einer 
Geistesgeschichte der curopdisch-afrikanischen Beziebungen an der Guineaktiste im 
17. und 18. Jabrbundert, 2nd edition (Zurich 1980), p.62. Labat also produced 
another magisterial work on Western Africa entitled Relation historique de Ethiopie 
occidentale, 5 vols (Paris 1732). 

Labat, Nouvelle relation, 1, p.8; Monod 1963, p.428. 

2 Diffie & Winius 1977, p.449. 

92 Nouvelle histoire de l'Afrique françoise (Paris), vol. I, pp.28-29. 
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It is, of course, possible that Labat had truly seen the documents he 
referred to, and they may have contained all the information Villault had 
earlier quoted. Even so, it does not guarantee that these papers were 
authentic; forgeries were not unfamiliar at that time. Yet, as in the case of 
Samuel Brun, there may be a hint of truth behind Villault's saga. For we 
know that the first French expedition to the Gold Coast in 1530 included 
traders from the city of Dieppe.” Perhaps Villault, and Labat after him, had 
consulted documents concerning this voyage? And there were some 
Normans on a French vessel which arrived on the Gold Coast in 1575. 
Members of this latter expedition were captured by the Portuguese who 
tried to prevent other European nations from trading in Western Africa. The 
Frenchmen were taken in Sào Jorge da Mina, and it is possible that a part 
of the castle was really called "French battery" according to them: either 
because they were forced to build that battery or they were imprisoned 
there?! It is also curious that Saint-Louis, the earliest French settlement in 
Western Africa, was established in 1659 at the mouth of the River Senegal 
by traders from Dieppe and Rouen.’ So there certainly existed a number 
of documents describing Norman activities in Western Africa, written prior 
to the publication of Samuel Brun's narrative, and which Villault might have 
used as raw material for his own story. 

Nonetheless, the invention of this historiographical myth in late seven- 
teenth-century French literature in particular was no accident. It served 
many practical purposes, to begin with increasing the national pride of 
Frenchmen about having discovered Guinea Gind America) before other 
Europeans. Similar claims were popular amongst other European maritime 
powers, too — even the Venetians claimed that they had sailed to America 
first.?^ The myth also justified the French colonial and commercial demands 
in Western Africa." This jusüfication was needed, since the treaty of 
Tordesillas (1494) had formally divided the entire globe into Spanish and 
Portuguese spheres of interest, prohibiting other European powers to col- 


onize or to explore the New World, Guinea, and the Spice Islands. By the 


95 Blake 1977, pp.107-9. 

Santarem, Memoria sobre a prioridade dos descobrimentos portuguezes na costa 
d'Africa occidental, para servir de illustragae à Chronica da conquista de Guiné por 
Azurara (Paris 1841), p.55. 
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mid-seventeenth century this treaty had become nothing but a dead letter, 
but its legitimacy was not denied; as a matter of fact, Spain and Portugal 
kept on disputing about the boundaries of this treaty until the final settle- 
ment in 1777.9? 

The Norman discovery of Guinea never won universal acceptance out- 
side France, even though writers in other countries could not simply ignore 
it. Yet in the first English translation of Villault, for example, the final chap- 
ter containing the saga is curiously omitted. In 1799, John Leyden, who 
wrote a history of European exploration in Africa, offered the following 


commentary on Villault’s reliability:?? 


Two of their authors, Villault and Robbe, detail, at some length, the ori- 
gin and progress of the French settlements at Elmina, Sestro-Paris, 
Cabomonte. and Sierra Leone. and, like other historians of unknown 
and fabulous periods, endeavour to supply the defiency of historical 
evidence by circumstantial minuteness of narration. The authorities by 
which these claims have been supported, are so nugatory as to be 
almost unworthy of attention. 


Likewise the French claims were rejected by the German geographer 
Carl Ritter in 1822, who attributed, without any hesitation, the discovery of 
Guinea to the Portuguese. Ritter did not even bother to refer to the 
Normans, although he mentions Villault amongst the French sources for 
West African geography, which suggests that the German scholar was famil- 
iar with the saga. Ritter may have been thinking of the medieval Norman 
adventurers, while emphasizing that the effective French colonization of 
Western Africa did not begin until the reign of King Louis XIV 
(1643-1715).109 

The first scholarly argued attack against the historical veracity of Villault’s 
saga took place in 1841. It was launched by the Portuguese Viscount of 
Santarem [Manuel Francisco de Barros e Sousa, 1791-1856] who had a few 
years earlier discovered the fifteenth-century *Chronicle of the Deeds of 
Guinea", written by Gomes Eanes da Zurara, which is the earliest surviving 
source describing the Portuguese voyages to West Africa. The criticism 
appeared in Santarem's study entitled “A Memoir concerning the Priority of 


the Portuguese Discoveries on the Coasts of Western Africa". His rejection 


jd Diffie & Winius 1977, pp.172-74. 
2 A Historical and Philosophical Sketch, pp.87-88. 
200 Die Erdkunde im Verhdltnifs zur Natur und zur Geschichte des Menschen ... sree 


Theil, erstes Buch: Afrika. Zweite stark vermehrte und. verbesserte. Ausgabe (Berlin 
1822), pp.410-20. 


of Villault was based on three arguments.!?! First, there are no contempo- 
rary sources (save the mysterious documents mentioned by Labat, the 
authenticity of which Santarem did not believe at all). In the *Catalan Atlas" 
of 1375, for example, the unsuccessful attempt of Jacme Ferrer, a Catalan 
navigator, to sail beyond Cape Bojador in 1346 is documented, but there is 
no mention of any contemporary Norman enterprise.'?? Secondly, the 


Portuguese found no "s of a previous European presence while explor- 
ing the West Africa they were told everywhere that they were the 
first white men the had ever seen.!9? Thirdly, if the Normans had 
really colonized sc of the Guinea Coast, it is rather strange that no 


French monarch protested the papal bulls Romanus Pontifex (1454) and 
Inter Coetera (1456), which gave the Portuguese crown unlimited patron- 
age in all the newly discovered countries in Africa, or afterwards the treaty 
of Tordesillas.!°* It is, of course, possible to refute this criticism by many 
counterarguments. Why the Norman discoveries are unmentioned in the 
contemporary Catalan and Majorcan cartography, and why King Charles VII 
(1422-61) was not keen on protecting his rights in West Africa could easi- 
ly be explained by referring to the "policy of secrecy" on the part of the 
Norman traders who were not willing to share their discoveries with their 
putative competitors. 

Santarem's scrupulous criticism did not much affect the French authors 
who continued to consider Villault's saga as reliable historical fact through- 
out the nineteenth century. '? Indeed, the second phase in the metamor- 
phosis took place in the 1850s when a new, hitherto unknown document 


supporting Villaul's saga unexpectedly sprang up, curiously this time at 





London. While visiting the British Museum in 1852, the French philologist 
Lucien de Rosny came across a fourteenth-century manuscript describing 
the voyage of a French merchant called Jehan Prunaut from Rouen to West 


Africa.'°° This document appeared authentic and it seemed to prove that 











191 Santarem 1841, pp.15-27. 
102 In fact, the "Catalan. Atlas" of 1375 describes Cape Bojador "Caput finis occidentalis 
^. On Ferrer, see Diffie & Winius 1977, p.32. A note referring to Ferrer's 
found in the archives of Genoa by Jacob Graberg af Hemsó Gee Annali 
di geografia. e di statistica, Genoa 1802, vol. 1, p.290). 
Tus se Cadamosto (G.R. Crone [ed.], Tbe Voyages of Cadamosto, London 1937, 
p.20; T.G. Leporace [ed.], Ze Navigazioni Atlantiche del veneziano Alvise da Mosto, 
Rome 1966, p.30) 
à Diffie & Winius 1977, p.94. 
105 Monod 1963, p.i3l. 
1060 


Briev Estoire del navigaige Mounsire Jeban Prunaut Roenois en la tière des nois 
bomes et iles a nous incogneus avec les stranges facos de vivre des dits noirs et une 
colloque en lor language. For an English translation of this document, see Richard 
Henry Major, Tbe of Prince Henry of Portugal, Surnamed the Navigator (London 
1868), pp.xxix-xxxii; also Monod 1963, pp. 431-32. 
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Villaulrs saga was, after all, true. Rosny himself did not at first understand 
the importance of this document, and it was some time until he passed his 
notes to the French historian Pierre Margry (1818-94), who in 1867 pub- 
lished a book in which he tried to defend the historical truth of the Norman 
discovery of Guinea by using a wide range of primary documentary 
sources." Such an effort complied ith the spirit of the Second Empire. 
Rosny's discovery, however, aroused the curiosity of Richard Henry 
Maior (1818-91), a long-time member of the British Museum and an influ- 
haracter within the Royal Geographical Society and the Hakluyt 
y. and whose authoritative position as an historian of early European 
iscoveries was internationally recognized.!? Major tried to trace the orig- 
he British Museum without any success. 
after Majors failure did it come out that actually Rosny had not con- 
ed the document inside the British Museum, but that it was handed to 
tim at the main entrance by an English gentleman called William Carter 
had noticed in the reading room the Frenchman's interest in medieval 
literature. Next Major tried to trace this gentleman. There were sev- 
ersons bearing the name William Carter, who had all been staying in 
London at the time Rosny was visiting the British Museum, but none of 
m matched with Rosnys memories of the Englishman who owned the 
manuscript. In other words, the manuscript existed only in Rosny's notes, 
reas the original belonged to a rather mysterious Englishman who had 
vanished like ashes before the wind. The decisive proof of the medieval 
Norman discoveries in Western Africa always managed to escape closer 
examination. It may be unnecessary to point out that Major did not believe 
2 single word of the story (except Rosny's visit to the British Museum which 
was a documented fact) and he expressed his doubts in the preface to his 
biography of Prince Henry the Navigator, published in 1868.9? 


Not even Major's criticism could completely crush the long-lasting lega- 


v Ville 's caca. alth A 1 imini 3 
cy of Villault’s saga, although its popularity had diminished by the end of 


the century. The story had been retold so many times that some scholars 


could not simply accept the idea that it was nothing but a fabrication. The 


Les navigations frangaises et la révolution maritime du XIV* au XVF siecle, d'apres les 
C i o inédits tirés de France, d'Angleterre, d'Espagne, et d'Italie (Paris). 
In the life on KH. Major, see Tony Campbell, ‘RH. Major and the British Museum’, 


in KC Bridges & PEH. Hair (eds), Compassing the Vaste Globe of the Earth, Studies 


in the History of the Hakluyt Society Condon 1996; Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, 
II), PIP BS—VA0, í 


See Major 1265, ppkxiv-xxxvi. 


Norman discovery of West Africa was taken as trustworthy, for example, by 


the Finnish-born explorer Adolf Erik Nordenskiöld (1832-1901) in his high- 
ly esteemed study of the medieval European cartography.'!° Santarem’s and 
Major's arguments were afterwards repeated by Charles de la Roncière in 
1923, this time with much more success, leading to the gradual abandon- 
ment of the hypothesis.!!! Later scholarly attacks against Villault were 
launched by Raymond Mauny in 1950,!? and Robert Hennig in 1953, 
though the latter's lengthy article, published in German, has remained 
mostly unnoticed amongst the French and British historians of Africa due 
to the insuperable language barrier! and ten years later, in 1963, by 
Théodore Monod." 

Nevertheless, Villault has also some ardent supporters who have guar- 
anteed that the medieval Norman discovery of Guinea has kept on haunt- 
ing both French historiography of Africa and wider discussion concerning 
the history of European expansion, although the story is not used so much 
for justifying French colonialism as to emphasize the close and ancient links 


between France and black Africa (and perhaps to increase the French 


national pride). In 1962, Robert Cornevin, at that time one of the leading 
French historians of Africa, still represented the fourteenth-century Norman 
expeditions to the Gold Coast as 4 quasi-historical fact, although gale e 
tiously;!? to Léonard Sainville, a less famous French historian, writing 1n 
1972, the medieval maritime contacts between Senegal and France yo 
without any hesitation true.!!6 As recently as 1978, a Finnish encyclopaedia 
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he British Museum without any success. 
after Majors failure did it come out that actually Rosny had not con- 
ed the document inside the British Museum, but that it was handed to 
tim at the main entrance by an English gentleman called William Carter 
had noticed in the reading room the Frenchman's interest in medieval 
literature. Next Major tried to trace this gentleman. There were sev- 
ersons bearing the name William Carter, who had all been staying in 
London at the time Rosny was visiting the British Museum, but none of 
m matched with Rosnys memories of the Englishman who owned the 
manuscript. In other words, the manuscript existed only in Rosny's notes, 
reas the original belonged to a rather mysterious Englishman who had 
vanished like ashes before the wind. The decisive proof of the medieval 
Norman discoveries in Western Africa always managed to escape closer 
examination. It may be unnecessary to point out that Major did not believe 
2 single word of the story (except Rosny's visit to the British Museum which 
was a documented fact) and he expressed his doubts in the preface to his 
biography of Prince Henry the Navigator, published in 1868.9? 
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the Finnish-born explorer Adolf Erik Nordenskiöld (1832-1901) in his high- 
ly esteemed study of the medieval European cartography.'!° Santarem’s and 
Major's arguments were afterwards repeated by Charles de la Roncière in 
1923, this time with much more success, leading to the gradual abandon- 
ment of the hypothesis.!!! Later scholarly attacks against Villault were 
launched by Raymond Mauny in 1950,!? and Robert Hennig in 1953, 
though the latter's lengthy article, published in German, has remained 
mostly unnoticed amongst the French and British historians of Africa due 
to the insuperable language barrier! and ten years later, in 1963, by 
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introduced the Norman discoveries as reliable historical fact by stating that 
the first contacts between the Europeans and the natives of Liberia were 
opened up by French traders who established temporary trading posts near 
the modern cities of Buchanan and Greenville in the late fourteenth centu- 
rv. In 1980 an East-German scholar published an article in which he 
defended the truth of the Norman discoveries, though he was more inter- 
ested in the reliability of Samuel Brun's account.!'!® In the same year, 
William B. Cohen, writing in the United States, felt it necessary to remark 
in his The French Encounter with Africans that “although the claim of some 
that Frenchmen had gone to Guinea in the fourteenth century seems erro- 
neous, they certainly reached there by the 1520”.!!° The latest reference to 
the Norman discovery of Guinea that I have found is from the year 1992,17? 
The weight of tradition is sometimes enormous.!?! 

Another equally illustrative, although more serious and persistent, myth 
in African historiography is the fantastic voyage of the Carthaginian captain 
Hanno beyond the “Pillars of Hercules”, which is said to have taken him as 
far as the Bight of Biafra. This story was carried over from the classical 
Graeco-Roman sources to European literature by 1533,!? and it is still 


See the entry ‘Liberia’, in Otavan Suuri Ensyklopedia, vol. 9 (Keuruu), p.3704. The 
author of this entry is named Markku Kujala B.Sc., a Finnish scholar; yet the 
encyclopaedia is modelled after the contemporary French La Grande Encyclopédie 
Larousse, and we may assume that the anecdote is taken directly from the original 
French entry for Liberia. Curiously, there is no reference to the Normans in the entry 
for the Republic of Ghana (vol. 4, p.1487). 
me Peter Sebald, ‘Waren im 15. Jahrhundert die Portugiesen tatsächlich die ersten 
Europäer in Westafrika? (Eine deutschsprachige Quelle zu einem umstrittenen 
Problem afrikanischer Geschichte)’, Asien, Afrika, Lateinamerika, no. 6, pp.1061-74. 
319 Cohen 1980, p.4; emphasis added 
Jean Girard, Lor du Bambouk. Une dynamique de civilisation Ouest-Africaine. Du 
royaume de Gabou à la Casamance (Geneva), pp.152 
To make my own stand clear in this discussion, I accept the criticism expressed by 
the Viscount of Santarem, Richard Henry Major, and Charles de la Roncière. Without 
wanting to underestimate the abilities of medieval sailors, I cannot believe that any 
maritime contacts between Europe and Western Africa ever took place in the 
fourteenth century. The passage to the Canary Islands — which were reached by the 
Genoese in 1336 — is quite a different effort compared to the long and hazardous 
voyage to the Gold Coast. Before the Portuguese developed the caravel in the early 
fifteenth century, European maritime technology did not cope well with the problems 
of sailing in the open sca. 
12% Arriani et Hannonis Periplus, edited by Sigismund Gelen. An Italian translation 
appeared in Giovanni Battista Ramusio's Delle Navigationi et Viaggi, vol. 1 (Venice 
1550). Yet the story was familiar to some writers even before its first publication. 
Hanno is referred to, for instance, indirectly by the Venetian mariner Alvise Cadamosto 
whose narrative was published at Vicenza in 1507 (Voyages, p.l; Navigazioni, p.5). 
Originally the “Periplus of Hanno” is claimed to have been written in the Punic 
language, but the text has survived only as a Greek translation made in the sixth 





























century AD. There is a reference to Hanno in Pliny the Elder's “Natural History” 
(5.8-10). On the discovery and publication of the Periplus, see P.E.H. Hair, ‘The 
Periplus of Hanno in the History and Historiography of Black Africa’, HA, xiv (1987a), 
pp.43-66; also Gabriel Germain, ‘Qu'est-ce que le Périple de Hannon? Document, 
amplification littéraire ou faux intégral?’, //espórís, xuv (1957), pp.205-48. 





regarded as reliable by many historians of Africa, despite recurrent criti- 
cism. !” The story became especially favoured at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century,'?* for it corresponded with the prevailing ideology that all 
cultural progress in sub-Saharan Africa was introduced by more advanced 
white Semitic colonists coming from the north, such as the Carthaginians 
and the Jews of Cyrenaica. This hypothesis seemed neatly to explain the 
origins of West African civilization; even the ruined cities in Southern 
Africa, like Great Zimbabwe, were believed to have been built by 
Phoenicians. According to some authors, Zimbabwe was the biblical Ophir, 
from where King Solomon's fleet brought much gold (I Kings 9:27-28).!^ 
Still as recently as 1977, the alleged voyage of Hanno was used to explain 


the diffusion of iron technology into Western Africa.'26 


SOURCES 


The body of evidence for my research is made up of four different groups. 
The first of them consists of the original primary sources for the history of 
ancient Ghana and Mali; this is the canon of Arabic texts describing Sudanic 
Africa, written before the sixteenth century. A good introduction to the char- 
acteristics of this material is found in Tadeusz Lewicki's study, Arabic 
External Sources for the History of Africa to the South of Sabara, published in 
1969.77 | have used all the Arabic material in translation, since my command 
of the language is not sufficient to make its reading in original possible. 

I am aware of the dangers that will arise from the use of translations as 


sources, instead of the original texts. '? Yet the use of translations in my 


Nowadays the hypothesis seems to be more favoured by historians of classical 
Antiquity than by historians of Africa. See for example Werner Hu, "Die Antike 
Mittelmeerwelt und Innerafrika bis zum Ende der Herrschaft der Karthager und der 
Ptolemaier’, in: H. Durchardt et al. (eds), Afrika. Entdeckung und Erforschung eines 
Kontinents (Cologne 1989), pp.3—i and 12. 

Nordenskióld called the voyage of Hanno “perhaps the grandest enterprise of the kind 
ever attempted" (1897, p.112) 

Another authoritative ancient source for Phoenician presence in sub-Saharan Africa is 
the Greek historian Herodotus. According to him, the Pharaoh Necho of Egypt 
(610—595 nc) sent Phoenician mariners to sail down the Red Sea and thence to 
circumnavigate Africa, ‘The journey took two years CHistories”, 4.42). The story is 
hardly true, and Herodotus probably wanted to illustrate the contemporary opinion of 
the shape of the African continent (. Masson, ‘Geographical Knowledge and Maps of 
Southern Africa before 1500 A.D.', Terrae Incognitae, xvi 1986], p.2) 
Michael Doran, "The Maritime Provenience of Iron Technology in We 
Incognitae, IX, pp.89-98. 

s Wroclaw: Polska Akademia Nauk - Oddzial w Krakowie, Prace komisji 
orientalistycznej, no. 9). 

See Beatrix. Heintze, "Iranslations as Sources for African. History’, HA. Xt C1983), 
pp. 131-61. d 
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research is two ways. The first is practical. The demand that an 
historian s vays consult his sources in their original languages is 
quite an le condition to fulfil when researching pre-colonial 


African history, .vr the number of languages used in the primary and sec- 
ondary sources is enormous. Besides Arabic, the historian should master 
several European languages. such as Latin, English, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Dutch, Italian, German, Danish, Swedish, and in some cases 
even Turkish, Hungarian, Romanian, and Polish — not forgetting the vari- 
ous African languages to be able to deal with the local oral traditions. Such 
a polyglot hardly exists.!? We can, of course, reduce the number of the 
necessary languages by defining our questions more tightly, but usually we 
have to make compromises: “Just as an Africanist who does not know 
Arabic cannot always see the real meaning of the Arabic text in a European 
translation, Arabists can also make mistakes if they do not fully understand 
the problems of African history.”!3° 

The second reason is that I am not primarily examining what the 
medieval Arabic writers actually knew of Sudanic Africa but first and fore- 
most how their texts have been read and interpreted by European scholars 
at different times. Most of the nineteenth- and twentieth-century European 
historians of Africa relied upon translations of Arabic sources, which are 
thus ‘original’ primary sources in relation to their texts. Concerning my task 
of examining the evolution of African historiography in Europe, it is not so 
important what al-Idrisi, for instance, exactly wrote about Ghana, since his 
Nuzbat al-musbtáq did not became available to Western readers in Arabic 
until 1831. Before that, most European writers had relied upon an abridged 
Latin translation of his text (there existed an abridged Arabic version print- 
ed in 1592, too, but this edition was much less popular). 

The Arabic sources are used in two modern compilations, the authority 
of which is recognized by historians of Africa in all continents.!*! The ear- 
lier of them is the French version, Recueil des sources arabes concernant 
l'Afrique occidentale du VII au XVE siecle (Bildd al-Sücàn), edited, trans- 
lated, and annotated by Joseph Cuoq, and published in Paris by Centre 


National de la Recherche Scientifique, in 1975 (Sources d'histoire médié- 


id Hrbek 1941, pp.126-27; Menige 1987, p.64. 

x Tadeusz Lewicki, West African Food in tbe Middle Ages according to Arabic Sources 
(Cambridge 1974), p.2- 7 ] : 

{a see the reviews in the Journal of African History by Humphrey J. Fisher: ‘New light 





on Islamic Africa’, xix (01978), pp.617-19; and ‘Early Arabic Sources and the Almoravid 
Conquest of Ghana’, Xxx (1982), pp.549—60; also Abdoulaye Bathily, Les portes de l'or. 
Jp royaume de Galam (Sénégal) de Vere musulmane au temps de negriers (VIIF- XVIII: 
siecle) (Paris 1989), p.29. 


vale). This collection was reprinted with some additional material in 1985. 
The other is the English equivalent, Corpus of Early Arabic Sources for West 
African History, edited, translated, and annotated by J.F.P. Hopkins and 
Nehemia Levtzion, both well-known Arabists and historians of Africa, and 
published in 1981 by Cambridge University Press (Fontes historiae 
Africanae: Series Arabica 4). These two collections are not identical; they 
were born and raised without knowing each other. !?? Yet both compilations 
contain basically the same texts derived from the same Arabic authors. !33 
However, the extracts in the Corpus are usually longer than those in the 
Recueil, and in some cases the translation and annotation by Hopkins and 
Levtzion are more scholarly than Cuoq's. Also, some vital texts concerning 
the history of Sudanic West Africa are missing in the Recueil, since the edi- 
tor has considered them nothing but plagiaries of earlier authors or to 
elong rather to the historiography of Northern Africa. Nevertheless, in 
order to achieve the best possible reliability — while relying upon transla- 


tions — I have used double references, to both compilations, throughout 





his volume. If a single reference is given, it signifies that the source in 
question is found only in one of the compilations. 

Besides these two modern compilations, there exist some older ones. A 
Russian version, Arabskiye istochniki: Dreuniye i srednovekovyie istochniki po 
etnografii i istorii narodov Afriki yuzbnee Sakbari, edited and translated by 
L.E. Kubbel and V.V. Matveev, was published in two volumes in Moscow and 
Leningrad, in 1960 and 1965, respectively. This compilation is generally 
regarded as reliable, but my ignorance of Russian has prevented me from 
using it.'^ An African compilation, in French, was produced by the Malian 
historian Sékéné Mody Cissoko and published in Paris in 1965: Documents 
d'histoire de l'Ouest. Africain. pour l'enseignement. secondaire, tome 1, le 
moyen âge: VIF-XVF siecle. This collection appears to have been intended for 
teaching of West African history in secondary schools. I have not been able 
to trace any copy of this collection. Some useful documents are included in 
the Sudanese Memoirs, translated and edited by Herbert Richmond Palmer, 
and published in Lagos, in three volumes, in 1928, although most of the 


extracts are related to the history of Bornu and the nineteenth-century Fulani 
empire in Hausaland. 





m Sec the preface and intre duction by Hopkins & Levtzion, in Corpus; especially pp.2-3. 
Fhe Recueil contains extracts from 66 manuscripts, and the Corpus of 62; altogether 
they contain extracts from 92 different manuscripts, of which 47 are quoted in both 
collections. 

a Lewicki 1974, p.135n.2. 
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There is still one collection of Arabic sources, which deserves our atten- 
tion. This is the Monumenta Cartograpbica Africae et Aegypti, published in 
Cairo, in sixteen thick folio-sized fascicles, between the years 1926 and 
1951, being a true masterpiece of printing (though published in Cairo, the 
actual printing was done in Leiden). This literally monumental work is 
attributed to H.R.H. Prince Youssouf Kamal of Egypt, a relative of King 
Farouk, although the actual editing and collecting of the sources was done 
by two Western scholars, F.C. Weider and J.H. Kramers. The purpose of the 
Monumenta was to reproduce in one work all the documents, written or 
drawn, necessary for understanding the historical geography of Sudanic 
Africa and of Egypt in particular. Therefore, the Monumenta does not focus 
solely on the Arabic material, like the Recueil and the Corpus, but there are 
also maps and extracts from Latin, Scandinavian, and even from Chinese 
sources, all accompanied with the original text and its French (and in some 
cases English) translation. The translations of Arabic sources are accurate — 
although all of them are not done by the editors themselves but taken from 
earlier publications — but they are usually shorter and without annotation, 
compared to those in the Recueil and the Corpus. The greatest value of the 
Monumenta is that it contains many excellent reproductions of European 
maps of Africa, ranging from the Middle Ages to the nineteenth century, as 
well as extracts from medieval European texts which are otherwise difficult 
to obtain. There is, however, one problem, which seriously restricts the use 
of this invaluable work: the fact that Monumenta itself is very rare. Only 
one hundred complete sets were printed, and they were distributed free of 
charge to selected academic institutions.!3° This means that the Monumenta 
is available only in a few major European and American libraries (only ten 
sets were distributed to African libraries outside Egypt). In Scandinavia, at 
least the Uppsala University Library has a full set. 

Concerning the other relevant Arabic sources, including the chronicles 
written by the seventeenth-century Muslim scholars of Timbuktu, which are 
not included in the three compilations (Recueil, Corpus, Monumenta), I 
have used their complete translations or extracts published in other works. 

The second group of sources consists of the documents and texts 
describing European activities and penetration in West Africa since the 
1440s up to the late nineteenth century, based either on the authors' expe- 
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Norman J.W. Thrower, 'Monumenta Cartographica Africae et Aegypti, UCLA 
Librarian, Supplement to vol. xvi, no. 15 (1963), pp.121-26. 





riences and observations in the area or on previous documents and reports 
provided by persons who were closely involved in the West African trade 
and exploration.!?" Most of this material postdates the period we are con- 
cerned with (c.600-1600 ap), but it contains much valuable ethnographic 
information on West African peoples with a few interesting historical 
details. It also reflects European attitudes towards black Africans. Moreover, 
records of the early Portuguese discoveries, and the sixteenth-century 
Italian and Spanish descriptions of Africa, were for a long time the only pri- 
mary sources for the geography and history of the empires of Sudanic 
Africa, which were available to European scholars, together with the few 
existing translations of the medieval Arabic texts. Thus the influence of this 
material far exceeded their actual value as primary sources for the histori- 
ography of ancient Ghàna and Mali. In the case of European material, I have 
tried to use the original texts and publications as far as it has been possi- 
ble, although I have occasionally been obliged to rely upon modern, anno- 
tated editions or translations, when the original volume has been inacces- 
sible. 

The third group of sources consists of the oral historical traditions con- 
cerning Ghàna and Mali. These traditions offer an African view on the his- 
tory of these two ancient empires. The reliability and characteristics of this 
material will be discussed more thoroughly later in this volume in connec- 
tion with its discovery by European travellers and colonial administrators. 
^s in the case of Arabic material, my ignorance of Mande languages has 
prevented me from using the authentic recordings. Most of the existing ver- 
sions of these traditions, which were used by European historians, are 
available in printed French or English translation only. 

The fourth, and definitely the largest group of sources is made up of 
examples of European literature describing West African geography and 


history written between the late eighteenth century and the first decades of 


TS The meaning of "primary source 


history. It is defined as those pi 
relationship to an event or proces 
are many s 


problematic in the context of precolonial African 
of information which stand in the most intimate 
in the present state of our knowledge. There 
'enteenth- and eighteenth-century works — like Labats Nouvelle relation 
rique occidentale (see page 44 above; Labat himself never went to Africa but he 
derived his information both from the existing literature, Dapper, Villault and others, 
and from Frenchmen who had been in Senegal) — which are originally nothing but 
secondary interpretations, as they were based on previous. documents and oral 
reports. However, the documents and reports. were often. lost, and hence the 
secondary interpretation. has turned into. a primary source. This means that the 
modern historians have to be very careful when evaluating these sources (Henige 
1987, p.54; Jones 1990b, p.171). 

















our own century. These works are based on the then available primary 
sources (Arabic, European, and African), as defined above. This literature 
represents European historians’ interpretations of the West African past. 
This group consists of texts of various kinds, including purely geographical 
works, travel accounts, ethnographical descriptions, and historical treatises. 
I have decided to focus mostly on the influential texts — by “influential” I 
understand the texts that were widely read and quoted by the contempo- 
rary reading public, or afterwards used by other scholars as their sources 
of information. I have also tried to introduce less popular texts to show that 
there always existed dissident opinions. This material was mostly produced 
by English, German, and French authors. I have used original editions 
whenever possible, relying upon reprints and translations only if the origi- 
nal volume has been difficult to obtain or if it is written in a language unfa- 
miliar to me. 

No documentary sources are used. Their exclusion is due to the object 
and definition of my research. Letters, diaries, official records, and other 
such unpublished material would certainly have provided much useful 
information concerning the biographies of the European authors whose 
works I am examining, as well as concerning the history of European 
exploration and colonization of Africa. Yet my purpose is not to analyse the 
authors as individuals; that is, to register all the decisive events of their lives 
and the ^roduction, never stopping to consider the 
im = scattered details. I am interested in 

vay help to understand their opin- 


'r relation to contemporary ide- 


separated from the reference 
footnotes, sources are always 
"ravels and Discoveries’, and 
ication, "Barth 1977". 
quotations from the sources, 
this volume appears as a mere 
twofold. First, a quotation often 
indirect speech, as the quotation 


| author. Secondly, most of my sources are 








A easily m tw an readers — and especially to African readers. Too 
rarely the historians in developed countries pay attention to the fact that 
fA every student has access to such wonderful institutions as the British 


Library, the French Bibliotheque Nationale, or the Library of Congress. It 
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seems somewhat irrational to suggest that my readers “see” a text, the near- 
est copy of which is perhaps a microfiche preserved in Paris or an off-print 
belonging to an inaccessible college library in London. Rare and valuable 
books are not sent abroad through inter-library loans. Considering these 
facts it is, I believe, more sensible to present the direct quotation, even at 
considerable length. For the same reason, I have occasionally given the 
quotation in the original language in the footnote, although I have not 
always translated the French or German quotations in order to maintain 
their original style. These exceptions should not cause any serious troubles 
to European readers, nor to African readers who are, according to my expe- 
riences, often better versed in languages than British and American students 
of history. 

Furthermore, I have deliberately aimed that this volume would consist of 
a miniature library, providing useful source material for African students of 
history, which they could use in their own works. This hardly represents 
any patronizing attitude. I rather believe that the unavailability of primary 
sources is the most serious problem which prevents the development of 
African historiography within Africa, keeping it still chained to the colonial 
library. The task of historians working in better circumstances should be to 
make the primary sources available to their African colleagues in critical, 
scholarly annotated editions and translations. Through this we might be 
able to stop practising the academic neo-colonialism which still dominates 
research into African history. Of the articles and reviews published in the 
Journal of African History, for instance, less than ten per cent are written 
by black African scholars living in Africa. If we include white South Africans 
and black Africans living outside Africa, the total rises to about twenty per 
cent. The situation is not much better in the Cahiers d'Etudes Africaines. 
What would readers of this volume - in Finland, in France, or in the United 
Kingdom - think if the leading, internationally recognized, historical jour- 
nals of their respective countries were eighty per cent written by foreign- 
ers?138 

The same concerns the critical apparatus and the bibliographical data 
which are given in the footnotes, and which occasionally take up a lot of 
space. Personally I dislike the current tendency to lay stress in academic 


writing on ‘brevity’ and ‘readability’ at the expense of scholarship — espe- 


um Humphrey J. Fisher, “Text-Centred Research: fitna as a Case Study and a Way Forward 
for Guests in the House of African Historiography’, Sudanic Africa, v. (0994, 
pp.256-60. 
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cially when readability is a pretext for careless documentation and dis- 
course. My annotations and interest in anecdotes hardly irritate readers 
who are accustomed to consult such periodicals as History in Africa, 
International Journal of African Historical Studies, Terrae Incognitae, or 
publications of the Hakluyt Society. 

To provide the exact information of different editions and translations is 
sensible not only because the emphasis in my research is on historiogra- 
phy, but I have intended it also as a service to those readers who might 
want to trace the text in question themselves and use the source for other 
purposes. I could have saved dozens of pages by adding such dry remarks 
as “for full bibliographical details, see ..." here and there, but this is a 
somewhat lazy and dangerous way to circumvent the question. First, the 
source containing the bibliographical information may be in itself so rare 
that most readers cannot obtain it. Secondly, the source may contain incor- 
rect information whereas I have taken the pains to check nearly all biblio- 
graphical references given in this volume, instead of copying them from 
other authors.!*° Furthermore, I am convinced that there are readers — 
though their number may be meagre — who share my passion in old books, 
and who may find the bibliographical details stimulating for their own 
research. 1 do not mind at all, if this volume is afterwards remembered as 
nothing but a scrapbook of West African historiography; even that is better 
than total neglect. 


DECOLONIZING AFRICAN HISTORIOGRAPHY: 
IS THERE ANY ALTERNATIVE? 


Finally, I feel compelled to say a few words about my relationship with 
Afrocentrism, as I have occasionally been suspected of having an "anti- 


m See P.E.H. Hair, ‘The Hakluyt Society. From Past to Future’, in: R.C. Bridges & P.E.H. 
Hair (eds), Comipassing the Vaste Globe of the Earth, Studies in the History of the 
Hakluyt Society 1846-1996 (London 1996: Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, CLXXXIII), 

" pp.27-29; and especially footnote 2 on page 29. 
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Francois de Medeiros, for instance, mentions in his L'Occident et l'Afrique CXIIT—XV* 
siècle). Images et représentations (Paris 1985) a medieval Italian visitor to Egypt called 
“Niccolo di Poggipondi” (p.258). In the relevant footnote, the man is named 
“Poggibonsi” and the modern editor of his Libro d'Oltremere is called “A.B. della 
Legua”. Which one are we supposed to believe: the main text or the footnote? In 
reality, the Italian traveller is Niccolo da Poggibonsi and his modern editor A. Bacchi 
della Lega who is found in the catalogue of the British Library under the letter n, 
instead of L, as suggested by Medeiros. This, and many other similar es, made me 
convinced of the importance of giving the full bibliographical information, instead of 
a reference “see Medeiros 1985, p.258n.5". 
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Western” attitude, whatever that may mean. Such an accusation is, howev- 
er, irrational and impossible, for I am a Westerner myself and proud of my 
European heritage: “And if Satan is divided against himself, how will his 
kingdom stand? For you say that I cast out demons by Be-el'zebul" (Luke 
11:18). 

My approach is not Afrocentric, although I may be sceptical of the so-called 
objectivity of historical research, especially when this objectivity turns into the 
means to justify the world-wide domination of one culture and its interpreta- 
tion of world history. Neither am I convinced that I ever want to become an 
Afrocentrist, nor that I am accepted amongst them. I am, however, able to 
understand the ideological background and frustration of the Afrocentrists, 
particularly in the United States, and their wish *to say to African-American 
children that they were somebody long before they were brought to America 
in chains", !! My sympathy does not stand for blind acceptance of all the con- 
clusions propagated by Afrocentric authors. Likewise I can understand the 
anger among Catholics of Northern Ireland when Orangemen are parading on 
their streets, but it hardly turns me into a Provo. 

The reason for my caution in relation to Afrocentrism is simply due to 
its methodological weakness: so far Afrocentric scholars have been unable 
to offer any positive alternative to (Eurocentric) methods which might 
improve scientific research in history.! As I have already remarked above 
twice, I cannot see any alternative to the existing historical method. Many 
Afrocentric scholars are content with taking whatever part they want from 
existing European historiography of Africa and of Antiquity, and especially 
of the colonial library, clothing this data in “native garb, antiquated meth- 
ods and outmoded ideologies".!/5 If colonial historians, who were often 
blinded by their arrogant belief in the superiority of the white race, were 
willing to discover advanced white colonists everywhere in sub-Saharan 
Africa, planting the seeds of civilization amongst the inferior negroes, many 
Afrocentrists have fallen into the same trap, when being blinded by their 
own belief in the superiority of the black race, by replacing the white 
colonists for blacks and turning their ships to sail northwards: it was the 
black Africans who actually civilized the barbaric Europeans and sailed first 


to America, ^ The mistakes made by colonial historians do not justify that 





Li Mark Hyman, Blacks before America (Trenton 199-4), p.ix; emphasis is original. 

m Jewsciewicki & Mudimbe 1993, pp.1-3; Jones 1999, pp.78-79. 

us Rodinson 1987, p.97; see Wyatt MacGafley, ‘Concepts of Race in the Historiography 
of Northeast Africa’, JAH, vit (1966), pp.i-5. 

Pn See for instance Cheikh Anta Diop, The African Origin of Civilization: Myth or Reality 


(Westport 1974); and Ivan van Sertima, They Came before Columbus: The African 
Presence of Ancient America (New York 1977). 





their opponents ought to repeat the same errors. On the contrary, Afro- 
centric historians should decolonize the African historiography by applying 
the historical method more carefully than colonial historians did. 
However, in their zeal for glorifying the African past by proving that the 
ancient Egyptians — and many of the ancient Greek philosophers, to begin 
with Socrates — were in reality black, the Afrocentrists have completely 
neglected the more fundamental questions concerning the African roots of 
ancient Egyptian civilization. It is rather amazing that the Afrocentrists have 
not been so interested in studying the history of the two ancient and truly 
black civilizations in Africa, that is Nubia and Ethiopia — perhaps, because 
it might require more erudition and provide less astonishing revelations? 

The second reason for my caution is the willingness among Afrocentrists 
to bar Western scholars from entering the field of African studies, only 
because the latter are white and thus assumed to be naturally prone to 
racist bias or at least to be incapable of understanding African cultures.!° 
This attitude does not concern Afrocentrists only. Similar opinions are 
expressed by Muslim scholars who maintain that only a Muslim can under- 
stand the history of Islam and Islamic culture. This is a dangerous attitude 
when carried to the extreme. If I am not allowed to write about African his- 
tory — and if an African scholar cannot equally write about the history of 
my country — then the world of intellectual discourse disintegrates and 
everywhere the barriers go up, between faith and faith, nation and nation, 
race and race, class and class, gender and gender, generation and genera- 
tion. This kind of an intellectual apartheid hardly turns the world into a bet- 
ter place to live.!47 

Ethnic background does indeed matter in historical research, not only by 
affecting our interpretations of the past. Being myself a Finn, I dare to claim 
that I can understand the history of Sweden much better than an African- 
American student. Yet my ability to understand Swedish history, and the 
Swedish culture, has nothing to do with the colour of my skin; it arises from 
the more significant fact that the Finns and Swedes share a common histo- 


las "[T]he task for African historians who care to contribute to Africa's development is to 


decolonise the history of Africa by developing a more accurate and truthful history, 
free from colonialist distortions. Such a history might be able to show us that we 
not, contrary to the claims of colonialist history, congenitally devoid of histori 
initiative; that we have an obligation to clearsightedly resume that initiative; and that 
the onus is on us to chart our own path out of maldevelopment to development, and 
to vigorously break up the structures of Western domination — cooly, methodically, 
without wallowing in self-pity, or contenting ourselves with the tantrums of frustrated 
dependants” (Chinweizu, Decolonising the African Mind, Lagos 1987, p.73). 

146 Lefkowitz 1996, pp.160 and 166-67. 
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ry for nearly seven hundred years and Swedish is still the second national 
language in Finland. Similarly, I believe, an Indian student is better quali- 
fied to understand the modern history of Great Britain than his colleagues 
in Mali. One should avoid making too simplified generalizations on 
grounds of the ethnic background. If my complexion is classified, accord- 
ing to racist ideology, *white" and my faith "Protestant", it does not turn me 
per se into an expert in the history of the United States, even if the majori- 
ty of the North Americans are also classified as *white Protestants", without 
having studied the subject at all. There are many aspects in the white 
Protestant North American culture that appear to me essentially incompre- 
hensible. Likewise an African ancestry alone will not help a black North 
American student much to understand the history of precolonial Sudanic 
West Africa. Getting acquainted with the primary sources concerning this 
area and period might be more useful to him than his descent. 

My criticism of Afrocentrism should not be mistaken for the opinion that 
Afrocentrism cannot offer any fresh points of view to African history and 
its Western interpretations.!? In some cases Afrocentric myths may help us 
free ourselves from conventional ways of looking at the history of Africa, 
either by proving these myths false or by recognizing the possible bias in 
our own views, thus making the science advance. Neither am I convinced 
that there exists an Afrocentric conspiracy, the aim of which is to destroy 
freedom of speech in the United States and elsewhere in the Western 
world, regardless of how provocative the claims made by some of the 
Afrocentrists are.'? Nor am I willing to use the expression “black racism”, 
for racism as a systematic ideology is essentially a Western creation. I am 


not trying to snggest that ethnic discrimination and conflicts have never 


existed i tern cultures. However, as far as I know, there is no 
country vhere a minority of European descent was (or still is) 
denied th litical and human rights, because of their race. 

Finally, d not reject the Afrocentric literature merely on account 


of such blur...» as “Socrates and Cleopatra were blacks" and “the Africans 
discovered America". An impartial reader should rather ask what this kind 
of literature reveals about the society of its authors. Why is Afrocentrism 
popular among black scholars in the United States and not, for instance, 
among black scholars in France which also has a large minority of African 


descent and a long tradition of encounter with Africa? Why is it specifical- 


Vie See Chinweizu 1987, p.90. 
"o See Lefkowitz 1996, pp.165 and 171-74. 
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ly black North American writers who are creating a glorious African past 
and who seem to be filled with hatred towards the entire white race? Could 
the whole issue have more to do with the position and prospects of the 
black minority in North American society than with the teaching of African 
history itself? We perhaps condemn ideas too easily, which we do not share 

d ourselves, as ideological indoctrination, forgetting that our own works 
might include similar blunders which are accepted only because most of 
our colleagues and readers share the same ideology with us. 
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CHAPTER 2 


PREHISTORIO- 
GRAPHY 


ANCIENT GHANA AND MALI 


IN THE MEDIEVAL EUROPEAN 
IMAGINATION 


Although most of the surviving sources for the early history of Sudanic 
Africa are in Arabic, there exist medieval European texts and maps which 
prove that the ancient kingdoms of Ghana and Mali were, to a certain 
extent, familiar to some Western scholars, travellers, and cartographers, 
even before the fifteenth-century Portuguese maritime discoveries.! This 
material is, however, often neglected by modern historians of Africa and 
few serious attempts have been made to analyse its content in relation to 
contemporary or earlier Arabic sources and other evidence.’ It is true that 
these European texts and maps tell us more about the gradual infiltration 
of Arab geography and astronomy into medieval Europe and about the 
medieval European conception of the world, than about the history prop- 
er of Sudanic Africa. Also, not having been printed until recently, most of 
these texts and maps remained unknown to eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
i The Portuguese did not thrust into the unknown: they were reasonably well informed 
about what they were looking for. Hieronymus Münzer (Monetarius), a German 
physi and scholar, who collaborated with Martin Behaim in the making of the 
latter's famous globe, recorded the following tradition concerning Prince Henry the 
Navigator (1394-1460), while visiting the Portuguese court in November 1494: 
“Knowing that the King of Tunis obtained much gold each year, he [Henry] sent spies 
to Tunis, and having ascertained that this king despatched merchants to southern 
Ethiopia who exchanged their goods for slaves and gold, determined to do by sea 


what the king of Tunis had done for man s by land” (Friedrich Kunstmann, 
‘Hieronymus Münzer's Bericht über die Entdeckung der Guinea’, KBAWAHC, vi:27 


















(1855), p.348; also Crone's and Bovill's introduction to. Voyages, p.xviii, n.l: for 
biographical information of Münzer, sec Goldsc hmidt, ‘Hieronymus Muenzer and 
Other Fifteenth-Century Bibliophiles’, BNY2LM, 2nd s, xiv [1938], pp.191-508). 








For earlier discussions, see Charles de la Roncière, La découverte de l'Afrique au 
moyen âge. Cartograpbes et explorateurs, vol. 1 (1924); Charles Monteil, "Les “Ghana” 
des géographes arabes et des européens, espe NNNVIE. (9510, pp-t411—52: 
Raymond Mauny, Tableau géographique de l'Or Africain au moven dge d'après les 
sources écrites, la tradition et l'archéologie (Dakar 1960, pp.i0—r0. 
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century Western scholars interested in African geography and history. 
Hence the medieval sources had only a very limited influence on European 
knowledge and imagination of the "Dark Continent’, especially compared 
to the prolonged impact of classical Graeco-Roman authors. The ancient 
Greek geographers had a vague idea of the existence of inhabited lands 
beyond the Sahara, and there were occasional contacts across the desert. 
The Greek sources were unknown to medieval European scholars; they 
became available again during the Renaissance. Thereafter, the Greek writ- 
ers — especially Herodotus and Claudius Ptolemy — maintained their author- 
itative position in the European geography of Africa up to the nineteenth 
century? 

Nevertheless, these fragmentary medieval European sources deserve to 
be discussed here, not only as the first tentative precursors of African his- 
toriography in Europe, but also because they contain some myths which 
still haunt the literature of discoveries in our times. Moreover, in a few 
cases, these medieval sources may improve our knowledge of the obscure 
period in the history of the Western Sudan during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, when political and economical supremacy shifted from Ghàna to 
Mali. 


THE GOLDEN KING OF THE CHANSON DE 
ROLAND 


The earliest reference to Sudanic Africa in medieval European literature 
may appear in the Chanson de Roland, for it is suggested that the “golden 
king" Malquiant could represent some West African ally of the Spanish 
Muslims. Although the Chanson de Roland nominally describes 
Charlemagne's unsuccessful campaign against the Arabs in northern Spain 
in 778, the story did not receive its definitive form until the early twelfth 
century, when the Almoravids of Morocco and the Christian kingdoms of 
Castile and Aragon were fiercely fighting for possession of the Iberian 
peninsula.5 
$ For the early trans-Saharan contacts, see John Swanson, "The Myth of Trans-Saharan 
Trade During the Roman Era’, JAHS, vut (1975), pp.582-600; Timothy Garrard, ‘Myth 
and Metrology: The Early Trans-Saharan Trade’, JAH, xxu (1982), pp.443-61; E. 
Gozalbes Cravioto, 'Comercio y exploraciones del Sahara en la Antigüedad cl. 
Estudios Afrícanos, no. 12-13 (1993), pp.9-33; Pekka Masonen, ‘Saharan 
karavaanikauppa: myytit ja historiallinen ilmió', /7Aik, xcu (1994:0, pp.113-29. 

Sec H.T. Norris, The Berbers in Arabic Literature (London 1982), pp.18-19. 


Gerard J. Brault, The Song of Roland. An Analytical Edition, vol. 11: Oxford text and 
English translation (University Park, PA & London 1978) pp.1-6. 
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According to the Chanson de Roland, the Saracens of Spain were assist- 


ed by their co-religionists from Africa:® 


D'Affrike i ad un Affrican venut, 

Co est Malquiant, le filz al rei Malcud. 
Si guarnement sunt tut a or batud: 
Cuntre le ciel sur tuz les altres luist. 
Siet el ceval qu'il cleimet Salt Perdut, 
Beste nen est ki poisset curre a lui. 


From Africa there came an African, 

It is Malquiant, the son of King Malcud. 

His trappings are all of beaten gold, 

They glitter more than all the others against the sky. 
He sits astride the horse he calls Salt Perdu, 

No other beast can run like him. 


The characters and their names — Malquiant and Malcud — are nowadays 


untraceable,” but the mention of Malquiants golden equipment at least 


echoes the almost contemporary descriptions of West African rulers in 


Arabic sources. Al-Bakri, for example, an eleventh-century Andalusi schol- 


reported that the king of Ghana® 


adorns himself like a woman [wearing necklaces] round his neck and 
[bracelets] on his forearms, and he puts on a high cap (tartiir) deco- 
rated with gold and wrapped in a turban of fine cotton. He sits in audi- 
ence or to hear grievances against officials Onazãālim) in a domed pavil- 
ion around which stand ten horses covered with gold-embroidered 
materials. Behind the king stand ten pages holding shields and 
swords decorated with gold, and on his right are the ten sons of the 








Laisse 118, verses 1550-55. The Provencal original and English translation are both 
from Brault (1978. II, pp.90-97 
See Brault 1978, II, p cf. Norris 1982, pp.19 and 23-24. In general, names of the 
Saracens given in the “Song of Roland" are very difficult to decipher, and they are 
unlikely to derive from any true historical characters. Turoldus, who allegedly 
composed the earliest. surviving version around 1100, was particularly. fond of 
associating the Saracens with wrongdoing: hence most of their names bear the epithet 
Mal evil). On the other hand. Arabic names often begin with the leter m (Mahmid, 
Mansür, Muhammad, Misa. etc), whereas r could reflect the definite article “al” in the 
epithet which is often attached to Arabic names: Muhammad al-Qabisi, for example. 
The second of Turoldus's favourite clichés was to associate each Saracen, as being 
introduced, with a fictitious homeland, a fief, or a relative. 
Corpus, p.80; Recueil, $188 (brackets and parentheses in original English translation: 
emphasis added). Compare to the description of Caramança by Joao de Barros in the 
mid-sixteenth century: "These noblemen wore rings and golden jewels on their heads 
and beards. Their king, Caramanga, came in their midst, his legs and arms covered 
with golden bracelets and rings, a collar round his neck, from which hung some small 
, and in his Pl ted beard golden bars, which weighted down its untrimmed 
" (Asia, vol. 1, Lisbon 1552, £24; English tr. from Voyages, p5). Caramança 
"ET the area E the Portuguese erected the castle of Sao Jorge da Mina in 182. 
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[vassal] kings of his country wearing splendid garments and their hair 
plaited with gold. 


Gold and the use of golden decorations were strongly associated with 


the royal power in Western Africa. Diogo Gomes, a Portuguese discoverer 


who visited Senegambia around 1457, reported that the nobles in the king- 


dom of Quioquia wore in their nostrils and ears ornaments of gold;? Leo 


Africanus, writing in the early sixteenth century, mentioned that the ruler 


of Bornu used a golden harness;'? the nineteenth-century kings of Ashanti 


had among their regalia a golden axe and a golden sword.!! Furthermore, 


an eighteenth-century Danish eyewitness described how the king of 


Ashanti was “glistening with gold dust that adhered to his oiled body” and 


he was sitting on a lump of gold.!? It is also interesting that in the princi- 


pal gold-producing areas of Western Africa — Akan forest, Lobi, Bambuk, 
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De la premiere decouverte de la Guinée (Bissau 1959), p.39; Voyages, p.95. It is 
suggested that Gomes's Quioguia might refer to Gao (or rather to Kukiya), capital of 
the Songhay Empire. Gao had been subject to the rulers of Mali but b ne 
independent at the end of the fourteenth century. By the arrival of the Portuguese in 
West Africa. the Shi (Sunni) rulers of Gao had expanded their territory to the west of 
the Niger bend, although it was not until the reign of Shi ‘Ali (1464-92) that Songhay 
became the dominant power in the middle Niger valley (Nehemia Levtzion, Ancient 
Gbana and Mali, London 1973, p.84). It seems unlikely that Gomes might have heard 
rumours concerning Gao in Gambia. His Quioquia could refer to the capital of ? 
especially as Gomes claimed that the king of Qruioquia. was called Bormelli (Josef 
Marquan, Die Benin-Sammlung des Reichsmuseums für. Völkerkunde in Leiden, 
Leiden 1913, p.cv; and Diffie & Winius 1977, p.90; and footnote 12 below; also al- 
*Umari's description concerning the dress of the cavaliers in the court of Mali, Corpus, 
p.265; Recueil. $442); and T. Edward Bowdich, on the appearance of the Ashanu 
chiefs, Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Asbantee, London 1819, p.35). 

‘Della Descritione dell'Africa', in: Giovanni Battista Ramusio, Delle Navigatione et 
Viaggi, vol. 1 (Venice 1550), ‘Borno & suo regno", f.86; Leo Africanus, The History and 
Description of Africa (London 1896), vol. III, p.834; Jean-Léon L'Africain, Description 
de l'Afrique (Paris 1956), vol. II, p.481. 

Eva Meyerowitz, The Sacred State of tbe Akan (London 1951), pp.58-61. 

Ludewig Ferdinand Romer, Tilforladelig Efterretning om Kysten Guinea (Copenhagen 
1760), p.192; see also Villault, Relation des Costes d'Afrique, pp.393-94. According to 
Diogo Gomes, the king of Quioquia “had before the door of his palace a mass of gold 
just as it was taken from the earth, so large that twenty men could scarcely move it, 
and the king always fastened his horse to it, and kept it as a curiosity on account of 
its being found just as it was, and of its great size and purity" (De la premiere 
decouverte de la Guinée, p.39; English tr. from Voyages, p.95). ^ similar story 
concerning the ruler of Ghàna was recorded by al-Bakri, although he wrote that the 
gold nugget was “as large as a big stone" (Corpus, p.81; Recueil, $140). According to 
al-Idrisi, writing some ninety years later, this stone weighed 30 rats (c.15 kg) and was 
used for tethering the king's horse (Corpus, p.110; Recueil, $208). Ibn Khaldün wrote 
that the rulers of Mali possessed a boulder of gold weighing 20 qintárs (c.1000 kg), 
until it was sold by Mansa Mari Jata II (1360-74) (Corpus, p.536; Recueil, $591). No 
such claims are recorded concerning the rulers of Gao, which suggests that Gomes's 
Quioquia referred to Mili, instead of Gao or Kukiya. Leo Africanus, writing in 1526, 
told that the "King of Timbuktu" possessed a boulder of gold weighting c.500 
kilograms, but we cannot consider his story reliable (see chapter 4 below, page 208). 
In 1819, T. Edward Bowdich reported that the king of Ashanti had “a piece of gold, 
as a charm, more than four men can carry" (Mission, p.3). 





























and Bure — large ingots of gold found in the mines were usually reserved 

for the local rulers. 

Moreover, it is known from Arabic sources that the Almoravid conqueror 
of al-Andalus, amir Yüsuf b. Tashfin (1087-1106), had a considerable number 
of West African warriors among his troops, who made their first appearance 
in October 1086, in the decisive battle of Zallaqa (Sagrajas) where Yüsuf 
defeated King Alfonso VI (1072-1109) of León-Castile.!* Some sixty years later 
al-Zuhri, an Andalusi geographer, mentioned that some of the chief leaders of 
Ghàna, who had meanwhile converted to Islam, came to Spain, although he 
did not explain their reason for doing so. These chief leaders were said to 
spend large sums on jibād in their own country, and it is possible that they 
went to Spain for the same purpose, that is, to fight against the infidels.^ 
Another Arabic geographer, Yaqüt al-Rümi (1179-1229), described the arrival 
of a West African ruler of Zafün — referring most likely to the Soninke state of 
Diafunu in the western Sahel’ — in Marrakesh, capital of the Almoravids, 
where "the Commander of the Muslims met him on foot, whereas the [King 
of] Zafün did not dismount for him." This episode probably took place 
towards the end of the reign of Yüsuf's successor, amir ‘Ali (1106—42), when 
the Almoravid power was rapidly declining and allies were needed to fight 
against the Christians in Spain and the rebelling Berber tribes in the Maghrib, 
as well as to secure the constant flow of gold from the south.!? 

5 Al-Bakri (Corpus, p.81; Recueil, $140), Valentim Fernandes, Description de la côte 
occidentale d'Afrique (Sénégal au Cap de Monte, Archipels) (Bissau. 1951), p.74; 
Timothy F. Garrard, Akan Weights and the Gold Trade (London 1980), p.135. 

n Ibn. Kballikan's Biographical Dictionary, vol. IV. (Paris 1871), pp.55-56; also Ibn 
*Idhàri (Corpus, p.229). Yüsuf b. Tashfin had become the de facto leader of the 
Almoravids in the early 1070s, but he did not take the tile of amir until his cousin and 
predecessor Abū Bakr b. ‘Umar died in 1087. There had been black soldiers in the 


army of Tariq b. Ziyād who invaded Spain in 711 Ushaq b. al-Husayn, Corpus, p.39: 
Recueil, $54). These blacks were, however, most likely of Nubian origin (Norris 1982, 





s 





p.14). 
ba Corpus, p.98; Recueil, §188. 
i Tadeusz Lewicki, ‘Un état soudanais médiéval inconnu: le royaume de Zàáfün(cu)', CEA, 


xt (1971), pp.501-25; Boubacar Diallo, ‘Les Soninko', in: Vallée du Niger (Paris 1993: 
Editions de la Reunion des Musées Nationaux), p.136. 

" Corpus, p.170; Recueil, $306. "Commander of the Muslims” (amir al-muslimin) was 
the title used by the Almoravid rulers. According to Yàqüt, the reason for this peculiar 
reception was that the king of Zaftin was more powerful than the Almoravid amir and 
"more ver: in the art of kingship”. The author, Yaqüt, was by origin a "Roman" — 
that is, a Greek — who had been captured in Byzantine territory and sold to a Syrian 
merchant. Yàaqüt spent the rest of his life in the Middle and died in Aleppo. 

$ Paulo F. de Moraes Farias, ‘The Almoravids: Some Questions Concerning the Character 
of the Movement During Its Periods of Closest Contact with the Western Sudan’. 




















BIFAN, B, X (1967), p.848; also Hanna E. Kassis, ‘Observations on the First 
Three Decades of the Almoravid Dynasty (A.H. 450—i80 = A.D. 1058-1088). A 





Numism: tucly', Der Islam, wx (1985), p.319n.37. Despite their complete defeat at 
the battle of al-Buhaira, near Marrakesh, in 1130, the Almohads continued. their 
resistance in the mountains and launched a new campaign against the Almoravids in 
1141 (Roger Le Tourneau, The Almobad Movement in North Africa in tbe Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Centuries, Princeton 1969, pp.i0—tL and 49). 
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- Yaqit’s description of the ruler of Zāfūn might also echo the picture of 
the “golden king" in the Chanson de Roland:? 


A certain person who saw him in Marrakech on the day he came there 
said that he was tall, of deep black complexion and veiled. The whites 
of his eyes were bloodshot as if they were two glowing coals, and the 
palms of his hands were yellow as if tinted with saffron. 


Perhaps Malquiants robes and equipment were not gilded at all but sim- 
ply dyed yellow? 

Another possibility is, of course, that the golden king is a faint remem- 
brance of Yüsuf himself, the victorious Almoravid conqueror, who also 
came from "Africa"; to the medieval Europeans, Africa meant the former 
North African provinces of the Roman Empire, which they knew from the 
few surviving classical sources and the writings of early Fathers like Saint 
Augustine, Orosius, and Isidore of Seville.? There was as yet no clear idea 
about the lands beyond the desert, because the works of the ancient Greek 
geographers, above all those of Strabo and Claudius Ptolemy, whose 
knowledge of sub-Saharan Africa was much better than that of their Roman 
counterparts, were still unknown in Latin Europe?! The Chanson de 
Roland mentions a king called Corsalis (also Corsablix) who is clearly 
described as a Berber (barbarins), coming from a "foreign land" and 
“steeped in the black arts” (see laisses 71 and 95) — this could refer to a 
North African or Saharan warlord. 

The golden equipment of Malquiant may perhaps be nothing but a fan- 
tastic embellishment, although it could contain metaphorical meaning. The 
Almoravids imported plenty of gold from Western Africa,?? and they were 
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Corpus, pp.172-73; Recueil, $506. Emphasis added. 

Michael Herkenhoff, Der dunkle Kontinent. Das Afrikabild im Mittelalter bis zum 12. 
Jahrhundert (Pfaffenweiler 1990), pp.10-15. See for instance the mappamundi drawn 
in the early twelfth century by Henry of Mayence (Monumenta, 111:3, (786) which 
contains no contemporary North African toponyms; they are all derived from earlier 
Latin sources. Similarly, the mappamundi of Hereford (c.1275) tid to contain only 
one toponym which is not mentioned by the classical authors and early Fathers: that 
is the city of Samarkand (George H.T. Kimble, Geography in the Middle Ages, London 
1938, p.145). On other hand, the medieval mappaemundi never pretended to be 
reproductions of the world as such. Their primary purpose was to instruct the faithful 
about significant events in Christian history rather than to record their precise 
locations (David Woodward, ‘Medieval mappaemund?, in: J.B. Harley & D. 
Woodward [eds]. The History of Cartography, vol. 1, Chicago 1987, p.286). 

Boies Penrose, Travels anc Discovery in tbe Renaissance 1420- 1620 (Cambridge, MA 
1955), pp.6-7. 

On the Almoravid gold trade, see Claude Cahen, ‘L’or du Soudan avant les 
almoravides: mythe ou réalité”, RFHOM, txvi (1979), pp.169—75; and Jean Devisse, 
‘Routes de commerce et échanges en Afrique occidentale en relation avec la 
Méditerranée. Un essai sur le commerce Africain médiéval du XI* au XVI* siecle’, 
RHES, X. (1972), pp.54-73. 
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probably associated with abundant wealth in European imagination. The 
fame of the Almoravids and their treasures even reached China.” At least 
we know that in the early twelfth century, the Almoravid gold dinars, or 
marabotins as they were called in Spain and southern France, became an 
esteemed and common currency in the Mediterranean.” Their reputation 
for fineness was so good that the first Castilian gold coins issued in 1173 
by King Alfonso VIII (1158-1214) were actually identical imitations of the 
Almoravid dinars; only the inscription, which was curiously in Arabic, was 
modified in accordance with the Christian faith.?> Yet the belief in Western 
Europe that gold was plentiful in al-Andalus predated the Almoravid inva- 
sion. In the mid-tenth century, for example, Hroswitha of Gandersheim, an 
extraordinary German nun and poetess, referred to Spanish Muslims wor- 
shipping idols made of gold in a poem relating the story of a Spanish youth 
called Pelagius who fell victim to a lecherous Moorish despot.?° The 
Chanson de Roland also associates golden equipment with many other 
Muslim warriors than Malquiant alone. 

On the other hand, the Chanson de Roland contains many characters 
and toponyms which actually refer to events in the Balkans during the late 
eleventh century when the Normans of southern Italy and the Byzantine 
empire were fighting with each other for the possession of Albania and the 
Ionian islands.” Thus the character of a golden king may just as well have 
been adapted from some eastern legends, without necessarily having any- 


thing to do with the historical Almoravids and their Sudanese allies. 


33 See Chau Ju-Kua (Montmenta, WS, £1052). Chau Ju-Kua wrote in 1226 but his Chu 
Fan Chi (Record of Foreign Peoples") is based on earlier sources. An English 
translation was published in 1911 (Chau Ju-Kua: His work on tbe Chinese and Arab 
Trade in tbe Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, entitled Cbu-fan-cbi. ir. F. Hirth and 
W.W. Rockhill, St. Petersburg). 

an Ronald Messier, "The Almoravids. West African Gold and the Gold Currency of the 
Mediterranean Basin’, /ESHO, xvu (197-0, pp.31—il; Olivia Remie Constable, Trade 
and Traders in Muslim Spain The Commercial Realignment of the Iberian Peninsula. 
900-1500 (Cambridge 199-1), p.50. The first mention in Portuguese sources of the 
marabotins is in 1064 (Devisse 1972, p.57) 

s Devisse 1972, pp-63-61; for the inscriptions, see Nevill Barbour, Morocco (London 

1965), pp.59-60. Alfonso VIII was not the first Western ruler to imitate Islamic coins: 

already King Olfa (757-96) of Mercia had struck coins with illegible Arabic 

inscriptions copied from Umayyad dinars. 

Richard Fletcher, 7be Quest for El Cid (London 1989), p.54; Fritz Preil, Hrotswith von 

Gandersheim und die Entstehung des mittelalterlichen Heldenbilds (Erlang 1939), 

pp-43—14. 

= I Norris, Islam in tbe Balkans. Religion and Society between Europe and the Arab 

World (London 1993), pp.35 and 37—i2. 
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THE “TABLES OF MARSEILLES” 


The toponym Gana appeared for the first time in medieval European sources 
as early as 1141, in the so-called “Tables of Marseilles”, a brief Latin manu- 
script based on earlier Arabic sources.? This is not surprising, for Western 
scholars had by the mid-twelfth century come to know many important works 
of Arab astronomy and geography, in which Ghana was mentioned, includ- 
ing those of Alcoarismi or al-Khuwarizmi (died after 846), Albategni or al- 
Battini (d. 929), and Arzerchel or al-Zarqali (d. c.1100).? The “Tables of 
Marseilles” merely list the longitude and latitude of Gana, without any further 
explanation, among other important cities of Northern Africa, and it seems 
doubtful that the anonymous author had any idea of the central position 
enjoyed by Ghana in contemporary Arab geography of sub-Saharan Africa.*? 

Afterwards, the names Ganab and Ganabe continued appearing in some 
other European astronomical tables until the fifteenth century. The latest 
surviving table to include “Ghana” was constructed in 1426 by Conrad von 
Dyffenbach.?! The coordinates given in all these tables, and in their Arabic 
equivalents, do not help us define the true location of ancient Ghana. The 
only information we can derive from these sources is that a city called by 
the Arabic authors “Ghana” was believed to have been situated in the west- 
ern half of Sudanic Africa, somewhere between the meridians of Sijilmasa 


and Tunis, and closer to the equator than was the city of Dongola in Nubia. 


John Kirtland Wright, The Geographical Lore of the Time of the Crusades. A Study in 
the History of Medieval Science and Tradition in Western Europe (New York 1925), 
pp.96 and 244. The original author of the "Tables of Marseilles” and their exact date 
of composition are unknown; these tables are included in à manuscript entitled Liber 
cursuum planetarum, writen by a certain Raymond of Marseilles and customarily 
dated to 1141 (Paris: Bibliotheque Nationale, ms. latin 147704 ID. 

Francis J. Carmody, Arabic Astronomical and Astrological Sciences im Latin 
Translation. A Critical Bibliography (Berkeley & Los Angeles 1956), pp.46, 129 and 
157. The Zij al-Sindbind of Ibn Khuwarizmi was translated by Adelard of Bath around 
1126; the Zij al-Sabi? of al-Bauàni, which was based on Ptolemy's “Geography”, was 
first translated by Robertus Retinensis who died at Pamplona after 1143 but this 
translation is lost; another early translator of al-Bauānī was Plato of Tivoli, working 
between 1116-38. Al-Zarqali was an Andalusi astronomer who wrote a commentary 
on a series of astronomical tables that had been constructed by a group of Jewish and 
Muslim scholars before his time. These "Tables of Toledo", with al-Zarqali's 
explanations, were translated by John of Seville (d. 1157). See F. Gabri ‘The 
Transmission of Learning and Literary Influences to Western Europe’, in: 75e 
Cambridge History of Islam, vol. 1I (Cambridge 1970), pp.853-55. 

v0 See Monumenta, MI, f.795. 

» See Monumenta, IV:1, f.1114; and IV:4, f.1450. 
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Table 1. The Longitude and Latitude of Ghana, as Given in Medieval 
Arabic and European Sources 


a. Arabic tables’? 


c.846 al-Khuwarizmi 44°30" 10°45’ 
c.945 Suhrab (Ibn Sarábiyün) 41°50 9?30' 

c.1009 Ibn Yünus 15?30' 10945' 
1030 al-Birüni 25?00' 13°00! 
1154 al-Idrisi 25°20' 15°00" 
1262 al-Marrakushi 18°00' 10°00" 
1331 Abū ’1-Fida’ 29°00" 10°15 








b. European tables** 


c.1300 BNP, ms. latin 16658 15?30' 10945 
c.1300 BNP, ms. latin 7406 15?30' 10945' 
c.1400 NBW, codex 2452 31915! 34940 
c.1426 Conrad von Dyffenbach 63°00 10°45° 





THE ITINERARY OF RABBI BENJAMIN 


The name “Ghana” also appeared in the itinerary written in Hebrew by a 


Jewish rabbi called Benjamin, son of Jonah, who lived in Tudela in Spanish 


Navarre, which was taken from the Almoravids by the Aragonese in 1119. 


Little is known of Benjamin's life, but according to his itinerary he travelled 


widely in the Mediterranean and the Middle East between the years c.1166 


and 1173 when he seems to have returned to Tudela. Benjamin’s travels 


hardly extended beyond Baghdad, although he claimed to have visited the 


borders of China. His descriptions of Persia, India, and much further lands 


are all too superficial to be based on personal experiences.*" Benjamin's 


Monteil 1951a, p.£46; Corpus, pp.7 and 57; Recueil, p.59; Monumenta, MI: 
Monumenta, Wil, f.1114; and IV:4, £1450 [BNPsBibliotheque Nationale, Paris; 
NBW=Nationalbibliothek, Wien) 

Joshua Prawer, 75e History of the Jews in tbe Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, Oxford 1988, 
p.193n.41; c Raymond Beazley, Tbe Dawn of Modern Geography, vol. 1l, London 
1901, p.227, also Pierre Bergeron, Traicte de la navigation et des voyages de 
descovverte & conqueste modernes, Paris 1629, pp.96-97. 
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reason for undertaking such a long journey has never been satisfactorily 
explained. Unlike the other medieval Hebrew itineraries, Benjamin’s travel 
was not exclusively a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. In fact, the visits to 
Jerusalem, the Tomb of the Patriarchs in Hebron, and other sacred sites are 
not given such prominence in his itinerary as to assign them any particular 
value, or to be conceived as of particularly meritorious acts of piety. It 
seems that Benjamin's principal motives were simply curiosity and wan- 
derlust, although his idea of visiting the Jewish communities wherever he 
stopped during his voyage in order to learn about their size and lifestyle, 
must have required some planning in advance.» 
While describing the land of Egypt Benjamin reported: 


From Assuan [Aswan] it is a distance of twelve days to Heluan? where 
there are about 300 Jews. Thence people travel in caravans a journey of 
fifty days through the great desert called Sahara, to the land of Zawila, 
which is Havilah in the land of Ghàna.? In this desert there are moun- 
tains of sand. and when the wind rises, it covers the caravans with the 
sand, and many die from suffocation. Those that escape bring back with 
them copper, wheat, fruit, all manner of lentils, and salt. And from 
thence they bring gold, and all kinds of jewels. This is the land of Cush 
which is called al-Habash?? on the western confines. 





E 






Prawer 1988, p.192; Robert L. Hess, "The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela: A Twelfth- 
Century Jewish Description of North-East Africa’, JAH, vi (1965), p.15 

The Itinerary of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela (Malibu 1983), p.127, brackets added; see 
also Corpus, p.135; Recueil, $285; and Hess 1965, p.17; compare to the Latin 
translation of 1575 Gtinerarium Beniamini Tudelensis, p. 100): "Ab Azzuan duodecim 
itinera peraguntur ad Hhalauan vsque, ubi Iudaei trecenti sunt. Inde vero coniunctis 
turmis quinquaginta dierum iter fit per solitudinem, cui nomen al Tsahhara in Zeuilan 
regionem quw in tractu Geene sive Gine est, Sunt autem in solitudine illa frequentes 
arena montes, que ventord vi nonnumquam mota & fusa iterfacientiu nomin turmas 
integras obruit & perimit: qui vero huiusmodi periculum vitare aut effugere potuerunt, 
multis rebus onusti redeunt: vt ferro, aere, variis fructuum & leguminum generibus; 
sale ctiar uum preterea & pretiosissimas margaritas asportant. Est autem regio 
haec in terra Chus cui nomen est Alhhabas, occasum versus." 

Some scholars have suggested that Benjamin's Meluan referred to Hulwan, a place 
near Cairo, which was the assembly point for caravans heading westward to Libya and 
Fezzan. This identification is, however, improbable (Hess 1965, p.19). Another 
alternative is *Alwà, which was the southernmost of the Christian kingdoms of Nubia, 
although this place can hardly be linked to the trans-Saharan route to Zawila and 
Ghana (Hopkins & Levtzion, in Corpus, p.393, note 1 to Benjamin of Tudela). 

The oasis of Zawila was an important commercial centre in Fezzan (al-Bakri, Corpus, 
p.63; Recueil, $92), which Benjamin, probably on grounds of phonetic resemblance, 
erroneously associated with the biblical Havilah where “there is gold: and the gold of 
that land is good: there is bdellium and the onyx stone" (Genesis 2:11-12). Apparently 
Benjamin believed that the River Pison, which was flowing through the land of 
Havilah, was the “Nile of the Blacks" of the Arab geographers. Also, the description 
of Havilah matched well with Ghàna which was known at t ne as tl nd of 
Gold". The Pison was one of the four rivers having their sour: in the Paradise; the 
three others were the Gihon (the Nile), the Euphrates, and the Tigris. 

Habasha was the Arabic denomination for Christian Ethiopia (Ibn Hawgal, Corpus, 
p.45), although it was also used for referring to the non-Muslim population of the 
southern Nile valley. In medieval Western geography, "Ethiopia" embraced the entire 
sub-Saharan Africa (see Medeiros 1985, p.29lf.). 
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Benjamin probably received his information of Ghana and the trans- 
Saharan trade from Jewish merchants he had met in Egypt, where there 
were large Jewish settlements, especially in al-Fustat (old Cairo) and 
Alexandria. In general, the Jewish merchants both in al-Andalus and in 
the Middle East were well acquainted with contemporary Arab geography. 
They also maintained close and regular contacts with each other around the 
entire Mediterranean, crossing frequently the borders of Christian and 
Islamic territories."! 

As a source for the early history of Sudanic West Africa, the value of 
Benjamin's itinerary is, however, nil, although his text does contain some 
useful information about the economic and political history of Northeastern 
Africa." Benjamin's Ghana is the same as the Ghana of Arabic writers, but 
his description does not include anything that is not known from the sur- 
viving Arabic sources. The dangers of the caravan route leading from Egypt 
to Ghana had been described by Ibn Hawdqal nearly two centuries earlier? 
and the articles of trade by al-Zuhri who was contemporary to Benjamin." 
Furthermore, Benjamin's travels did not increase knowledge of Sudanic 
Africa in medieval Europe. His itinerary was meant for Jewish readers only 
and Christian scholars were hardly aware of its existence before it was 
printed in Hebrew, for the first time at Istanbul in 1543 and subsequently 
at Ferrara in 1556, followed afterwards by numerous reprints in the 
Netherlands, Germany, and Poland.“ The first Latin translation appeared at 
Antwerp in 1575,° but it was the French translation of 1734 which eventu- 
ally made Benjamin a popular source amongst European geographers as 
Benjamin's information could then be used for supplementing other texts 


describing the eastern Mediterranean and the Middle East.” 


d Prawer 1988, p.26. 

Hess 1965, p.15; Constable 1994, p.86f; Michel Abitbol, Juifs maghrébins et commerce 
transsaharien du VIII. au NV* le’, in: Ze sol, la parole et l'écrit. Mélanges en 
bommage à Raymond Mauny (Paris 1981), vol. I, pp.574—75. 

pd Hess 1965, p.22. 

B Corpus, p.45; Recueil, S68. 

p Corpus, pp.96-97; Recueil, $193. 

Prawer 1988, p.191n.39. A comprehensive list of the various early Hebrew editions is 
given in A. Asher's English edition of 1840—41 (see ‘Asher bibliography’, in /tinerary 
[1983], p.151ff). 

n Itinerarium Benjamini Tudelensis ..., ir. Benedictus Arius Montanus. Another Latin 
translation prepared by Constantine L'Empereur was published at Leiden in 1633. 
Voyages de Rabbi Benjamin fils de Jona de Tudele en Europe, en Asie et en Afrique. 
depuis l'Espagne jusqu'à la Chine, ir. J.P. Baratier, 2 vols. (Amsterdam). Extracts. of 
Benjamin's itinerary had been included in Pierre Bergeron’s collection of travel 
accounts, Recueil de divers voyages curieux, Jaits en Tartarie, en Perse et ailleurs G.. 
1729). The first English translation of Benjamin's itinerary, based on Montanus's Latin 
edition, appeared in the Pilgrimes of Samuel Purchas in 1625 (vol. Il, book 9, chapter 
5). Another English translation made by Rev. B. Gerrans from Hebrew was published 
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Muslims. Therefore, to enable him ww Jas the Gospel to them, Llull 
decided to learn Arabic. His teacher was a Muslim slave whom he had pur- 
chased. Having studied the language for nine vears, Llull mastered it well 
enough to write in Arabic a commentary on al-Ghazali’s (1058-1111) work 
on Aristotelian philosophy which had recently become popular in Western 
European universities.?? Actually al-Ghazalrs Maqasid al-falasifa contained 
an exposition of the Aristotelian ideas he was himself fighting against, but 
they were mistaken in Europe for his own.*? 

Afterwards Llull strongly urged the necessity of establishing schools 
where Catholic missionaries could study Oriental languages. Like his con- 
temporary Roger Bacon, Llull was also concerned with winning the infidels 
over to Christ by rational argument, instead of a forced conversion by cru- 


sade. In Majorca, a monastery where thirteen Franciscan friars studied 


Arabic following Llull's principles was founded at Miramar in 1276, 


in 1783 (Travels of Rabbi Benjamin, Son of Jonab, of Tudela ..., London). The third 
complete English translation was prepared by A. Asher and published in 1840—41 
(Masa‘oth shel R. Benjamin: The Itinerary of R. Benjamin of Tudela, 2 vols, London & 
Berlin). The fourth English edition, prepared by Marcus N. Adler, was published in 
1907 (The Itinerary of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela: Critical Text, Translation and 
Commentary, London). A modern edition, based on Adler's translation of 1907 and 
edited by Michael A. Signer, appeared in 1983 (Malibu). A Dutch translation, made by 
Jan Bara, was published in 1666 (De Reysen van R. Benjamin Jonasz Tudelens, in de 
drie deelen der werelt, als Europa, Asia en Afrika ..., Amsterdam). 

On Llull's early life, see Erhard W. Platzeck, Raimund Lull. Sein Leben — seine Werbe 
- die Grundlagen seines Denkes (Prinzipienlebre), vol. 1 (Düsseldorf 1962), pp.8-16; 
J-N. Hillganh, Ramon Lull and Lullism in Fourteentb-Century France (Oxford 1971), 
pp.1-7; Arthur Terry, A Literary History of Spain. Catalan Literature (London & New 
York 1972), pp.12-13; Róber Simon, ‘Remarks on Ramol Lull's Relation to 1 
AOASH, 11 (1998), pp.21-29; also ‘Ramon Llull Learns Arabic’, text 51 in: Christians 
and Moors in Spain, ed. Colin Smith,vol. H (Warminster 1989). (Gabrieli 1970, p.858), 
Gabrieli 1970, p.858. 
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although it was closed by 1300.*° Similar schools of Arabic had been estab- 
lished in mainland Spain by Dominicans soon after the Castilian conquests 
of Córdoba (1236) and Seville (1248).>! Llull himself performed three mis- 
sions to Northern Africa in the years 1293-94, 1307, and 1314-15. He is said 
to have died from wounds, received while returning to Palma from his last 
mission to Tunis where a furious Muslim mob had stoned him.” 

In Libre de Blanquerna (also known as Romanç d'Evast e Blanquerna) 
Llull narrates the story of a virtuous Christian man called Blanquerna, who 
after succeeding through several stages of religious life, was eventually 
elected. pope, only to resign and retreat to a hermitage. Although 
Blanquerna contains many indubitable references to Llull's personal expe- 
riences, it is not an autobiography; the book rather represents his ideals of 
good Christian conduct and his vision of a Christian utopia. Hence 
Blanquerna is justly called the first European philosophical-social novel. 
the second being another fictional narrative by Llull, the Félix or Libre de 
meravelles. Although well-known, Blanquerna and Félix are not the most 
important works of Llull who was an extremely prolific writer: altogether 
he is credited with having written nearly 243 books. His greatest achieve- 
ment is the “Book of Contemplation” (Libre de Contemplacio en Deu) 
which Llull wrote originally in Arabic before 1272 and then translated into 
Catalan probably in 1273.5 


In Blanquerna Llull described how the Pope Blanquerna received a strange 
messenger who had arrived in Rome from a distant and unknown land:? 

E: Hillgarth 1971, pp.42, 48, 48n.7, and 50; Klaus Karttunen, Hää etsimässä. 
Eurooppalaisen Aasian-tukimuksen vaibeita (Helsinki 1992), pp.71—72. In 1311, the 
Council of Vienne decided that Arabic, together with Greek, Hebrew, and Aramaic 
languages, should be taught at the universities of Paris, Oxford, Bologna, Salamanca, 
and Rome (actually located at the time in Avignon). Although this decision was never 
fulfilled completely, we know that Arabic was occasionally taught at these universities. 
See also Blanquerna, chapter txxx, $3. It is estimated that during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries there were no more than seventeen Christian missionaries who 
had some command of Arabic (Simon 1998, p.24). 

sl Benjamin Z. Kedar, Crusade and Mission. European Approaches toward tbe Muslims 

(Princeton 1984), pp.136-37; see "The Study of Arabic (Mid-13th Century)’, text 48 in 

Christians and Moors in Spain, vol. U. 

See the chronological table in Hillgarth 1971; Platzeck 1962, I, p.40; Armand Llinan 

‘Raymond Lulle et l'Afrique’, RA, cv (1961), pp.98 and 116; cf. E. Allison Peers, Fool 

of Love. The Life of Ramon Lull (London 1946), pp.102—í. The Christian mission to 

Northern Africa was initiated by Franciscan friars in the early thirteenth century: St. 

Francis himself is claimed to have preached in Egypt. See ‘The Franciscans Tn 

Preach in Seville’, text 41 in Christians and Moors in Spain, vol. Ik; also Kedar 1984, 

pp.119 and 125-26. 

3 Hillgarth 1971, ppl, 43 and 49; Terry 1972, pp.15-19; cf. Francisco Sureda Blanes, 
El beato Ramon Lull (Raimundo Lulio). Su época. Su vida. Sus obras. Sus empresas 
(Madrid 1934), p.112. (Hillgarth 1971, pp.8n.31 and 30-36; Terry 1972, p.13). 

Gi Hillgarth 1971, pp.8n.31 and 30-36; Terry 1972, p.13. 

55 Blanquerna, chapter LNSNIV. CAdooramus Te, $6; emphasis and brackets added. The 
English translation is from Blanquerna, Ww. E.A. Peers, edited with a chronology and 
bibliography by Robert Irwin (London. 19892), v 
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When these letters had been read in presence of the Pope [Blanquerna] 
and the Cardinals? there entered a Gentile who came from a 
southern land which lies within the regions of the desert, and 
from a city which is called Gana. In that land there were many kings 
and princes who adored idols and likewise adored the sun and the stars 
and the birds and the beasts. The people of that land are very many, 
and they are black. and have no law. It came to pass one day that a 
man from that country considered that it was beseeming that there 
should be adored some one thing only, which should be nobler than 
any of those to which they did adoration in that land, and in honour of 
that thing the nature whereof he knew not, he went through every land 
crying out that man should seek and make enquiry concerning this 
thing which alone should be adored. For so long did that man contin- 
ue in this office, and so diligently did he serve therein, that he moved 
the people in that land to devotion, and they had a desire to have 
knowledge of that thing which above all others should be adored; 
wherefore they held a Court, and came together, and ordained that mes- 
sengers should be sent through divers lands to enquire what that thing 
could be which was worthy of adoration above all things else; and one 
of the messengers was this man who came to the Pope [Blanquerna]. 
Straightway the Pope sent for the articles of the faith and the books 
whereby it is shown that these articles may be proved. He sent also for 
the friars that had learned Arabic, the which friars went to the Saracen 
king, who had sent these letters to the Pope, and by the grace of God 
they converted the Saracen king and a great multitude of people; and 
with the messengers of the Pope they went to those countries through 
the which the Gentile had passed, and they proclaimed and showed by 
necessary reasons that God was sovereign over all things, and that He 


` it was Whom all the people of these lands should adore; and they 


destroyed the idols wherein they had been wont to believe. So agree- 
ment and friendship was made between these people and the Catholics; 
and by the friendship and converse which the Catholics had with them, 
many of the people in a brief space of time received baptism. 


This sentence refers to the letters sent by the Saracen sultan of Egypt who wanted to 
convert to Christianity. Such a letter was sent to Pope Innocent IV by the Almohad 
Caliph al-Murtadà (1248-66) of Morocco, who was seeking military help from Spain 
against the Marinids (E. Tisserant & G. Wiet, ‘Une lettre de l'almohade Murtada au 
pape Innocent IV’, //espéris, vi [1926], pp.27-53). 

This Saracen king was the sultan of Egypt. The sentence might refer to the Almohad 
Caliph al-Ma'mün (1227-32) who had allowed the Christians to build a church in 
Marrakesh, where they were permitted to follow their religion without any restrictions 
(Le Tourneau 1969, pp.94-96). The bishopric of Morocco was established in 1225, 
even though most bishops preferred to stay in Spain instead of Marrakesh, as al- 
Ma’miin's successors adopted a much stricter attitude towards Christian missionaries 
(Gaston Deverdun, Marrakech des origins à 1912, Rabat 1959, vol. I, pp.291-92; cf. 
Barbour 1965, p.81). In Tunisia, the Hafsid Sultan al-Mustansir (1249-77), who had 
close contacts with Aragon, allowed the Christian mercen nd merchants living 
in his capital to practice their religion freely and the mendicant friars to. preach 
Christianity to the Muslims (Jamil Abun-Nasr, A History of the Maghrib in the Islamic 
Period, Cambridge 1987, p.121). 
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There is another equally interesting passage concerning the messengers 





" had sent to investigate the known world:* 


The Cardinal divided the world into twelve provinces, and sent forth 
twelve messengers who should go through the whole world to learn the 
estate thereof. It came to pass that one of the messengers of the 
Cardinal journeyed southwards, and found a caravan of six thou- 
sand camels, laden with salt, leaving a town by name Tibalbert,” 
and going to that country wherein is the source of the river 
Damiata.” So many people did this messenger find here, that in fifteen 
days all the salt was sold; and these men are all black, and adore idols, 
and they are men of genial temper, who hold justice very dear, and slay 
every man whom they discover in falsehood, and hold all that they have 
in common. In that land there is an island in the middle of a great lake; 
and on that island there lives a dragon to whom the people of that land 
do sacrify, adoring it as a god. The messenger went through these coun- 
tries to enquire concerning the customs of the people, and to estimate the 
number thereof. And the people marvelled greatly at the messenger, 
because he was a white man and a Christian; for never before had they 
heard of any Christian coming to that land. The messenger sent news in 
writing to the Cardinal by a squire of all the things aforesaid, and many 
beside, and the Cardinal related them to the Pope [Blanquerna] and to his 
companions, Great was the displeasure of the Pope and of the Cardinals 
when they heard of the dragon that was adored as a god, and they debat- 
ed how they might destroy the error wherein these people lived. 


It is difficult to estimate the historical reliability of these two passages, 


but they hardly prove that the first Europeans — in this case some 


Franciscan missionaries or even Llull himself — crossed the Sahara in the 


late thirteenth century, although in theory such a journey might have been 


possible.® 
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' The first European embassy to Ethiopia, consisting of eight 


Blanquerna, chapter ixxxvit CDomine Fili Unigenite Jesu Christi’), $2: brackets and 
emphasis added. English translation by E.A. Peers (see footnote 55 above). The 
cardinals in the Blanquerna had each received a mission to propagate devotion to a 
different verse of the Gloria in excelsis; hence the name "Domine Fili". 

Tábalbalat; an important oasis on the caravan route leading from Sijilmasa to the salt 
mines of Taghaza in the central Sahara. 
This sentence refers to the source of the Nile. The port of Damietta was well-known 
in Europe, as it had been taken by the Crusaders in 1219 (see Marino Sanudo, 
Monumenta, W:1, [. 1164). Llull's mention of a caravan of "six thousand camels” is not 
an exaggeration: Arabic sources refer occasionally to caravans of twelve thousand 
camels (see Ibn Khaldün, Corpus. p.339; Recueil, $570). James Grey Jackson recorded 
that in 1805 a caravan of nearly two thousand camels had perished in the desert on 
the way from Timbuktu to Morocco (An Account of the Empire of Morocco, 3d 
edition, London 1814; reprinted 1968, pp.284-85). 

The historical reliability of Blanquerna as a source for a thirteenth-century European 
expedition to the Niger was first introduced by Charles de la Roncière (1924, L p.112; 
note especially his references to the Blanquerna, which are incorrect, and soon 
accepted by other scholars. See for example Arthur Percival Newman ted), Travel 
and Travellers of the Middle Ages (London 1926), p.168; Richard Hennig, Terrae 
Incognitae. Eine. Zusammenstellung. und kritische. Bewertung der wicbtigsten 
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Dominicans, set off from Rome in 1316. These friars never reached their far- 
away destination.© There is no reason to believe that any messenger from 
sub-Saharan Africa had arrived in Italy at that time.°> The first Ethiopian 
embassy to the West is customarily said to have visited Avignon during the 
papacy of Clement V (1305-14),9! even if the Crusaders had met Ethiopian 
Christians both in Jerusalem and in Cyprus much earlier? According to 
Robert of Clari, a knight of Picardy who witnessed the Fourth Crusade in 
1204, some of the commanders of the crusading host had met at 
Constantinople a black Christian king from Nubia who had arrived in the 
city on pilgrimage and wished to continue his journey further to Rome and 
St. James of Compostela. This Nubian king may not have survived the sub- 
sequent sack of Constantinople by the Crusaders as he is never mentioned 


vorcolumbiscben  Entdeckungsreisen an Hand der darüber vorliegenden 
Originalberichte, vol. MI (Leiden 1938), pp.86-89; Sureda Blanes 1934, p.214; Kimble 
1938, p.101; Monteil 1951a. pp.447—48: Robin Halleu, 75e Penetration of Africa 
European Enterprise and Exploration Principally in Northern and Western Africa up 
to 1830. Volume I, to 1815 (London 1965), p.97; and J.R S. Phillips, The Medieval 
Expansion of Europe (Oxford 1988), p.150; cf. Michel Mollat, Les explorateurs du NIIT 
au XVF siecle. Premiers regards sur les mondes nouveaux (Paris 1984), pp.39 and 175 
Monumenta, 1V:1, ff.1150 and 1209; Renato Lefevre, ‘Note su alcuni pellegrini etiopi 
in Roma al tempo di Leone X', RSE, xxi (1965), p.18; According to You uf Kamal, 
the original source for this embassy is Luiz de Paramo (De origine et progressu officii 
sanctae Inquisitiones, Madrid 1598, p.237), whereas Lefevre cites a certain Serafino 
Razzi (Vite dei Santi e Beati del Sacro Ordine de’ frati predicatori ..., Florence 1577). 
The first Christian missionaries certainly reached northeastern Africa by the mid- 
fourteenth century. Nubia was visited, for instance, by the n Franciscan Niccolo 
da Poggibonsi during his travels in Egypt around 1350 (Medeiros 1985, p.258; see 
Libro d'Oltramare di Fra Niccolé da Poggibonsi, pubblicato da Alberti Bacchi della 
Lega, 2 vols, Bologna 1881; see especially vol. II, pp.209-211; also Monumenta, IV:2, 
ff.1232-34). Some individual travellers may have visited Ethiopia, although they did 
not leave any records of their experiences. The first European embassy is known to 
have reached Ethiopia in 1432 (Ethiopian Itineraries circa 1400-1524, ed. O.G.S 
Crawford, London 1958: Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, cix, pp.3, 5 and 9; see also Peter 
P. Garretson, ‘A Note on Relations between Ethiopia and the Kingdom of Aragon in 
the Fifteenth Century’, RSE, xxxvii [1993], pp.37—44). 

Pope Blanquerna also received two messengers from the “king of India" (Blanquerna, 
chapter xc, $6). The inspiration for these exotic messengers in Llull's novel might have 
been the thirteenth-century Mongol embassies to the West. 

Monumenta, 1V:1, f.1138; Renato Lefevre, ‘Presenze etiopiche in Italia prima del 
concilio di Firenze del 1439', RSE, xxm (1967/68), p.7; Charles Beckingham, ‘An 
Ethiopian Embassy to Europe, c.1310', JSS, xiv (1989), pp.337—46. The sole source for 
this embassy is the Supplementum cbronicarum by Giacomo Filippo Foresti 
(Philippus Bergomas), published at Venice in 1483 (ff.17v, 18r). From other sources 
we know that Ethiopian pilgrims were visiting Italy in the fourteenth century (Lefevre 
1967/68, p.20). 

Charles Beckingham, ‘European Sources for Ethiopian History before 1634’, 
Paideuma, xxxi. (1987), pp.169-70; Bernard Hamilton, ‘Continental Drift: Prester 
John's Progress through the Indies', in: C.F. Beckingham & B. Hamilton (eds), Prester 
Jobn, tbe Mongols and tbe Ten Lost Tribes (Aldershot 1996), p.253. Otto Hartig refers 
to an Fthiopian embassy that would have visited Italy during the pontificate of 
Calixtus I [1119-24] (Ältere Entdeckungsgeschichte und Kartographie Afrikas mit 
Bourguignon d'Anville als Schlufspunkt (1749), Vienna 1905, p.9). 
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again.© It is impossible to identify this king, and the surviving Nubian 
sources do not mention any ruler who might have travelled to the 
Byzantine empire at that time, although they occasionally visited Egypt. 
Christian kingdoms existed in Nubia until the early sixteenth century. The 
“Nubian king” may also have been just a pilgrim of some importance from 
Ethiopia or Egypt. From the Arabic sources we know that the rulers of Mali 
and the Marinid sultans of Morocco were regularly exchanging embassies 
in the first half of the fourteenth century and Mansa Wali of Mali is report- 
ed to have visited Cairo during the reign of the Mamluk Sultan al-Zahir 
Baybars (1260-77). Individual West African pilgrims were visiting Tunis, 
Cairo, Jerusalem, and Baghdad from the twelfth century onwards. Yet the 
rulers of Mali hardly had any reason to send a messenger to meet the pope 
in Rome, even if they were aware of the existence of Christian Europe. 
A more interesting question than speculating about the historical relia- 
bility of the reciprocal embassies between Ghana and Rome is what were 
Llull's sources for his knowledge of Sudanic Africa? 
It is often claimed that Llull wrote his B/anquerna at Montpellier in 
283-87. This dating is based on some internal references to contempo- 
rary events.'? On the other hand, the decade between 1276 and 1287 is 
very obscure in Llull's life and various possibilities for his whereabouts dur- 
ing that period have been suggested, including lengthy travels in the east, 


which — some scholars believe — may have taken him as far as Mongolia"! 


"t Hamilton 1996, p.242; see The Conquest of Constantinople, wanslated from the old 
French of Robert of Clari by Edgar Holms McNeal (New York 1936). pp.79-80. The 
Nubian king is unmentioned by Geoffrey of Villeharduin whose chronicle of the 


Fourth Crusade is considered more reliable. For an estimation on Robert of Clari, see 
Steven Runciman, 4 History of the Crusades, vol. I (Cambridge 1966), p.483. 





a See S.C. Munro-Hay, ‘Kings and Kingdoms of Ancient Nubia’, RSE, xxix (1982/83), 
pp.87-137; especially p.114 
o Pekka Masonen, “Trans-Saharan Trade and the West African Discovery of the 


Mediterranean’, in: M. Sabour & K.S. Vikor (eds), Ethnic Encounter and Culture 

Change (Bergen 1997), pp.136-37 and Li0—i2; ‘Umar al-Naqar, The Pilgrimage 

Tradition in West Africa (Khartoum 1972), pp.27 and 92-93; see Ibn Khaldün (Corpus, 

——35; Recueil, $583 and §§589-90) and al-Zuhri (Corpus, p.98; Recueil, $188). 

ador Galmés's introduction to Obres de Ramon Lull, edició original, vol. IX 
(Palma de Mallorca. 1914), p.xiv, Sureda Blanes 1934, p.224: Platzeck 1964, IL, p.15; 
Kedar 1984, p.193. The date 1283 was first proposed by Antonius-Raymundus Pasqual 
in 1778 (Vindiciae Lullianae, Avignon, vol. l, p.142). 

20 Peers 1946, p.39; Platzeck 1962, I, p.21. In chapter txv Llull refers to King Jaume Il as 
still reigning in Majorca ($35; yet in chapter xcu Llull relates a story about a king who 
made a complaint to Pope Blanquerna concerning his dethronement (§1). This 

sage might refer to the deposition of Jaume Il, which took place in November 

Jaume H regained the Balearic Islands in 1298. Moreover, in chapter xc ($7) Llull 
writes that "in a town which is called Montpellier, in which was written this Book of 
Evast and Blanquerna, there was a great Chapter General of Preachers” 

» Hillgarth 1971, p.145; cf. Platzeck 1962, I, p.18. For Llull's adventures for instance 
Sureda Blanes 1934, chapter xm CLa Odisea de Ramon Lull 1277-1285); and Agnes 
Clausen, Lullus. Mobammedanernes apostel (Copenhagen 1955), p.55ff. We know that 
Llull left Majorca for Montpellier in 1275, returning to the island in 1276 to assist in 
the founding of the Franciscan monastery at Miramar; thereafter he appeared for the 
next time at Rome in 1287, 
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An alternative date for the final composition of the Blanquerna is 1295-96 
when Llull was staying in the Papal Court at Rome and Anagni. This date 
is proposed by Jocelyn Hillgarth who, however, offers no explicit source 
for her dissenting opinion.”? Yet Hillgarth's dating is worth considering, for 
it is anticipated by two important episodes which might explain Llull's 
knowledge of the names Tabalbalat and Ghana, both common toponyms 
in contemporary Arab geography, together with his rather detailed and real- 
istic description concerning the trans-Saharan trade and the Land of the 
Blacks:?? his stay in Genoa in 1292-93, and his subsequent mission to Tunis 
in 1293—94. 

In the thirteenth century, Genoa, together with Pisa, controlled maritime 
trade in the western Mediterranean, having close contacts with Northern 
Africa. The first commercial agreements between Genoa and the Almohad 
caliphs, who had succeeded the Almoravids as masters of the Islamic west in 
1147, were made in the mid-twelfth century, and permanent Genoese facto- 
ries, called funduqs in Arabic and fondaci in medieval Italian, were gradual- 
ly established in the important North African ports.” In the thirteenth centu- 
ry, Genoese vessels were regularly sailing beyond the Straits of Gibraltar, as 
far as Safi on the Moroccan Atlantic coast.’ Genoese merchants were also 


See Hillgarth 1971, ‘Chronological table’; also p.47n.4. For the date of Blanquerna, 
see Rudolf Brummer, ‘Zur Datierung von Ramon Lulls Libre de Blanquerna’, in: H 
Heintze & E. Silzer (eds), Im Dienste der Sprache Festschrift für Victor Klemperer 
(Halle 1958), pp.98-117. Although Hillgarth does not discuss this hypothesis, it has 
been suggested that Pope Blanquerna's resignation and subsequent retreat to a 
hermitage (Blanquerna, chapter xcvi) could refer to a similar act by Pope Celestine V 
who abdicated in December 1294. This event was remarkable, for Celestine V was the 
first pontiff to resign his post (Platzeck 1962, I, p.26; cf. Galmés's introduction to Obres 
de Ramon Lull, vol. IX, pp.xiv-xv). It is also argued that the Blanquerna might have 
influenced Pope Celestine V in his abdication (Sureda Blanes 1934, p.223; Hillgarth 
1971, p.xxiv, n.12). 

Although Llull did not use this denomination, the term Terra Nigrorum, a verbatim 
translation of the Arabic name for sub-Saharan Africa ("The Land of the Blacks"), had 
been adopted by some of his contemporary Western writers; for instance by the 
encyclopaedist Vincent of Beauvais (d.1264). 

Constable 1994, pp.42—44; Georges Jehel, Les Génois en Méditerranée occidentale (fin 
Xleme-début XIVème siecle). Ebauche d'une stratégie pour un empire (Amiens 1993), 
pp.38-39 and 381-87; Gabriella Airaldi, ‘Da Genova al Maghreb nel basso medioevo’, 
in: RH. Rainero, Italia e Algeria. Aspetti storici di un amicizia mediterranea (Milan 
1982), pp.69-80; for fundug, see “Kitab al-Dja*ráfiyya. Mappemonde du calife al- 
Ma’min reproduite par Fazàri (II*/IX* s.), réeditée et commentée par Zuhri (VI"/XII* 
SJ. Texte arabe établi avec introduction en francais (résumée en arabe) par 
Mahammad Hadj-Sadok', BEO, xxi (1968), pp.229-30. The funduq was a walled 
enclosure which contained the residences of foreign traders and stores for their goods. 
It had a certain extraterritorial quality, offering the right of asylum and freedom of 
worship (Humphrey J. Fisher, ‘The Eastern Maghrib and the Central Sudan’, in: The 
Cambridge History of Africa, vol. IIl, Cambridge 1977, p.254). 

Archibald R. Lewis, 'Northern European Sea Power and the Straits of Gibraltar, 
1031-1550 A.D.", in: W.C. Jordan et al. (eds), Order and Innovation in tbe Middle 
Ages: Essays in Honor of Josepb R. Strayer (Princeton 1976), pp. 146—47 and 159. 
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operating in Nubia, according to their agreement with the Mamluk sultans of 
Egypt in 1290.76 By the end of the thirteenth century, Genoese navigators and 
traders were certainly aware that there lay a land beyond the great desert, 
inhabited by black peoples and whence the North African Arabs were import- 
ing plenty of gold and other valuable merchandise, including grana paradisi 
or malagueta pepper." This deduction is justified since the first attempt to 
reach Western Africa by sea took place in May 1291 — that is a year before 
Llull arrived in Genoa — when two Genoese traders, Vadino and Guido 
Vivaldi, set off sailing along the Moroccan Atlantic coast to the south. They 
were never seen again but a memory of their voyage remained in Genoa for 
a long time, at least until the late fifteenth century.” Finally, in 1336 another 
Genoese, Lancelotto Malocello, managed to sail to the Canary Islands and to 
return, reporting his discoveries to his compatriots and to the Portuguese 
crown. Another early expedition to the Canary Islands was commanded by 
the Genoese Niccoloso da Recco in 1341.” It is also interesting that the old- 
est surviving portolan map describing the West African interior is attributed to 


a Genoese mapmaker Giovanni di Carignano who died around 1330.9? 


st See Libro del Conoscimiento (Madrid 1877), p.57; Book of the Knowledge (London 
1912), p.32; Penrose 1955, p.17; Jehel 1993, p.372. 

Jehel 1993, pp.354-55 and 395-96; Roberto Lopez, Studi sull'economia genovese nel 
medio evo (Turin 1936), pp.42—49; see also Barros (Asia, 1, f.22; Voyages, p.110). 

7 Monumenta, W:1, f.1101; Libro del Conoscimiento, p.63; Book of the Knowledge, p.36; 
Bergeron, Traicte de la navigation, p.27; see also Oscar Peschel, Geschichte der 
Erdkunde bis auf Alexander von Humboldt und Carl Ritter, zweite vermehrte und 
verbesserte Auflage (Munich 1877), p.196n.1 (for dating of the Vivaldi expedition); 
and Nordenskiöld 1897, p.114 (Nordenskióld's source was A. Giustiani, Castigatissimi 

della republica di Genoa, Genoa 1537, f.106v.); and Diffie & Winius 1977. 

The ultimate. goal of the Vivaldi brothers was to find a passage to India. 

They may have reached Senegambia where descendants of their crew were allegedly 

met by the Genoese mariner Antoniouo Usodimare in 1455 (Griberg af Hemsö, 

Annali di geografia, e di statistica, M, pp.280-91; B. Bonnet y Reverón, ‘Las 

expediciones a las Canarias en el siglo XIV’, Revista de Indias, v [1944]. no.18. 

pp.582-86; cf Major 1868, pp.102-6). In some modern works, the names of the 

Vivaldi are given confusingly as Guido and Ugolino (see Penrose 19 p.17. A 

modern English extract from Usodimare's letter is included in The Discovery of River 

Gambra (1623) by Richard Jobson, edited by D P. Gamble and P.E.H. Hair (London 

1999: Hakluyt Society, 3rd series, 1), pp.256-58 

Peter Herde, ‘Die Anfänge der europäischen Expansion an der Schwell vom Mittelalter 

zum Neuzeit, in: H. Durchardt, J.A. Schlumberger & P. Segl (eds), Afrika. Entdeckung 

und Erforschung eines Kontinents (Cologne 1989), p.109. 

See Monumenta, Wl, C1138. The original map was destroyed during the Second 

World War and today we have only reproductions of it, The authority of this map is 

unclear. It is customarily attributed to "Giovanni the Priest’, the rector of St. Mark's at 

the port of Genoa, who is well-known from many contemporary documents. There 
are no references at all to his possible map-making interests (Tony Campbell, 

‘Portolan Charts from the Late Thirteenth Century to 1500, in: J.B. Harley & D. 

Woodward (eds), Tbe History of Cartography, vol. L Chicago 1987. p.i0-D. 

Neverthel ignano is said, without any authority, to have derived his information 

on the African interior from the Ethiopian embassy who visited Pope Clement V in 

Avignon (see footnote 64 above). Similarl gnano is claimed to have met in 1306 

the messengers sent to the West by the ll-khanid Oljeitii of Persia [1304-16] Gee Lopez 

1935, p.50; and Josep Sureda Blanes, Ramon Llull i l'origen de la cartografia 

mallorquina, Barcelona. 1969, p.28). | 
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It is possible that Llull received his information about the trans-Saharan 
trade and the Land of the Blacks in Genoa, while waiting for his passage 
to Tunis. Similarly, it has been suggested that Llull received his information 
about Northern Europe from Venetian traders he had met elsewhere in 
Italy! The hypothesis that Llull was acquainted with contemporary 
Genoese sea voyages is supported not only by the fact that he had close 
contacts with the city itself; he also included a chapter on the art of navi- 
gation in his Ars generalis et ultima, which he started writing at Lyon in 


1305 and completed at Pisa in 1308.9? On the other hand, Llull experienced 


a severe psychological crisis at Genoa, qd that his mission to 
Tunis would be a total failure: the Musli listen to him and he 
would be killed. We should remember is not venturing into 
unknown territory. Besides the Genoes e many Catalan mer- 
chants and mercenaries living in Tunis, 1 friars to take care of 


their religious needs. In 1250 the Dominicans had founded in Tunis what 
they discreetly called Studium Arabicum, an institution in which the mis- 
sionaries of the order studied Muslim beliefs in order to be able to refute 


them effectively. It seems that Llull's first mission in Tunis was originally 


encouraged hy" King Jaume II of Majorca. Jaume's younger 
brothe: ~ 85), had established a Catalan pro- 
ter "ogical crisis was a consequence 


‘ons in Northern Africa (and 
1283 
d his information while 
re than a year in Tunis, 
ling his knowledge by 
his latter choice is pro- 
all's knowledge of the 
h some wandering Sufi 
nter took place during 
early 1280s before he start- 
1283.85 Platzeck offered no 


e chapter LXxxxvill, $3. 

"m Mique Phiques de Ramon Lull (R. Lulle) et leur diffusion 
en Italie aux XIV* et XV* siécles’, Studi Colombiani, m (1951), pp.50—-51; Hillgarth 
1971, p.99. 

e Llinarés 1961, pp.101-3; T.N. Bisson, The Medieval Crown of Aragon. A Short History 
(Oxford 1986), pp.70, 87, 100 and 175; Abun-Nasr 1987, p.121. 

M Llinarés 1961, pp.103—4; Hillgarth 1971, pp.26 and 129. 

8 Platzeck 1962, I, pp.18-19; see Galmés's introduction to Obres de Ramon Lull, 1X, 
p.xvi; and Yoro Fall, L'Afrique à la naissance de la cartographie moderne. Les cartes 
majorquies: XIV-XV" siècles (Paris 1982a), p.30. 
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positive evidence for his interesting hypothesis — except possibility — and 
such an early visit to North Africa is not supported by any other scholar, 
nor by Llull's biography: as mentioned above, we cannot be certain of 
Llull's activities between the years 1276 and 1287.96 

Another alternative, which gives perhaps more support for the conven- 
tional dating of 1283-87 than for Hillgarth's suggestion of 1295-96 is that 
Llull derived his information of sub-Saharan Africa directly from the exist- 
ing Arabic sources.?? We know that he mastered the language perfectly and 
there were plenty of Arabic scientific manuscripts available both in main- 
land Spain and in Majorca. Studying and translating this material was inten- 
sive in Toledo and Seville especially during the reign of King Alfonso X, 
“the Wise", of Castile (1252-84). Most of these manuscripts belonged to 
the fields of mathematics, astronomy, and medicine. Arabic geographical 
works and maps generally did not circulate widely in medieval Europe, 
even when their authors lived and worked in Islamic Spain. The reasons 
for that are not clear. Furthermore, the Balearic Islands had traditionally 
been an important stopover on the sea routes connecting northern Italy to 
al-Andalus and the Maghrib,” and it is hardly a coincidence that — despite 
the Genoese initiative — most of the earliest portolan maps containing any 
sensible information of the West African interior were drawn in Majorca, 
some fifty years after Llull had completed his Blanquerna?! Another chan- 
nel for information concerning Africa to arrive in Spain was the Castilian 
and Catalan mercenaries who were fighting in the armies of the Muslim 
rulers in Northern Africa. This practice had been initiated by the 
Almoravids. Not all of the mercenaries were social outcasts; some of them 


belonged to the highest nobility of Spain, such as Prince Henry of Castile, 


s Simon 1998, p.27. For Llull's visits to Northern Africa, see especially Armand Llinares 
Cop. cit.). The most important source for Llull's hfe is the Vita Beati Raymundi Lulli, 
apparently taken down from his own recollections by an anonymous Franciscan friar 
at Paris in 1311 (Hillgarth 1971, p.46n.2). There is an English translation of Vita by E. 
Allison Peers CA Life of Ramon Lull, London 1927). This edition is, however, based on 
the Catalan version which is a somewhat inept translation of the Latin original. 
According to the Vita, Llull visited “divers holy places” in Spain and southern France 
after his conversion in 1263, returning to Majorca in 1265; there is nothing to suggest 
that Llull performed extensive travels in Africa, or Asia, his three missions to Tunis 
and Bougie notwithstanding. 





















Li Mollat 1984, p.39. 

dn Bonnet y Reverón 1944, no.18, p.579; Gabrieli 1970, pp.853-55; Sureda Blanes 1969, 
pp.29-30. 

Pe Marina Tolmacheva, ‘The Medieval Arabic Geographers and the Beginnings of Modern 


Orientalism’, //MES, xxvu (1995), p.143. 

bon Constable 1994, pp.16-17. 

3 Sureda Blanes 1969, pp.12-13; Fall 1982a, p.36; Bisson 1986, p.177; see also Juan 
Vernet, "La cartografia nautica, liene un origen hispano-arabe?, A/EEL, 1 (1953), 
pp.66-68. 
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brother of King Alfonso X, who was serving the Hafsid Sultan al-Mustansir 
of Tunis in the years 1261-65.” 

There are some hints that suggest that Llull might have adopted the cru- 
cial elements for his description of Gana and other parts of the Land of the 
Blacks directly from earlier Arabic geographical literature. First, his mention 
of the dragon worshipped by the blacks curiously resembles the descrip- 
tion of the people of Zāfqū (the Zafün/Diafunu of Yaqit) given by al-Bakri 


two centuries earlier:?? 


They are a nation of Südan who worship a certain snake, a monstrous 
serpent with a mane and a tail and a head shaped like that of the 
Bactrian camel. It lives in a cave in the desert. At the mouth of the cave 
stands a trellis and stones and the habitation of the adepts of the cult of 
that snake. They hang up precious garments and costly objects on the 
trellis and place plates of food and cups of milk and intoxicating drink 
(sharab) there. When they want the serpent to come out to the trellis 
they pronounce certain formulas and whistle in a particular way and the 
snake emerges. 


Al-Bakri's anecdote is not necessarily a product of vivid imagination. 
This account could actually refer to the snake totem of the Komo power 
association of Mande smiths who were exploiting the gold deposits of 
Bambuk and who had an important position in the Mande society.?' Snake 
worship was a widespread custom amongst Western African peoples and 
the Saharan nomads.” Willem Bosman, the Dutch commander of Elmina in 
the years 1688-1702, reported that the people of the Ashanti hinterland had 
a specific snakehouse “where the chief and the largest of all the snakes 
live", and the neighbouring rulers made pilgrimages to this place.’ Antoine 
Pruneau de Pommegorge (1720-1812), former commander of a French fort 


ve Pekka Masonen, ‘Almoravidit — herütysliikkeesti imperiumiksi’, in: J. Hanska, P. 


Masonen & K. Virtanen (eds), /slamin ja kristikunnan rajoilla, Kulttuurien 
kohtaaminen ja vuorovaikutus Välimerellä, Tampere 1998, pp.63 and 73; see ‘Prince 
Henry as mercenary commander’, document 49 in Christians and Moors in Spain, M. 
Corpus, p.78; Recueil, $130; cf. Sureda Blanes 1969, p.64. 

George Brooks, Landlords & Strangers. Ecology. Society, and Trade in Western Africa, 
1000- 1630 (Boulder & Oxford 1993), pp.65 and 75-77; for the position of the smiths, 
see Patrick R. McNaughton, The Mande Blacksmiths. Knowledge, Power, and Art in 
West Africa (Bloomington 1988). "Mande" refers here to all Mande language speakers 
who include a number of ethnic groups, with the Malinke, Bambara, and Soninke 
constituting their linguistic and cultural nucleus. 

See al-Umari (Recueil, $423); Bathily 1989, p.77; Brooks 1993, p.75; Johannes 
Nicolaisen, Ecology and Culture of the Pastoral Tuareg with Particular Reference to the 
Tuareg of Abaggar and Ayr (Copenhagen 1963), p.172. A rational explanation for 
snake worship in the Sahel and the Sahara is that the presence of pythons indicates 
the existence of a water source in an arid area (Jean Boulnois & Boubou Hama, 
L'Empire du Gao. Histoire, coutumes et magie des sonrai, Paris 1954, pp.119-20). 

A New and Accurate Description, pp.369—71; see Cadamosto (Navigazioni, pp.61-63; 
Voyages, pp.44A5; and A.B. Ellis, The Land of Fetish (London 1883), pp.44—45. 
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in Dahomey, wrote in 1789 that the local people were worshipping a great 
lizard called Daboué as their god. The lizard lived in very similar conditions 
to those of the dragon adored by the people of Zafqü.?" 

Another explanation might be that the dragon described by Llull repre- 
sents nothing but the marvellous basiliscus which was believed to live in 
the Sahara, being the most venomous of all the monstrous snakes that pop- 
ulated the African interior in European imagination.” In the mappamundi 
of Hereford, for example, drawn c.1275, the basilisk is depicted as a great 
bird-like animal? There existed a popular belief among medieval 
European alchemists that basilisk's ashes could turn copper into “Spanish 
gold”.!©° Could this belief have its origin in the trans-Saharan trade?!?! 

In the West African savanna and forest zone, where no copper is found, 
copper was considered more valuable than gold, though the local rulers 
certainly understood the great value of gold in the markets of the 
Mediterranean. Thus copper became an important article in the trans- 
Saharan trade, besides the Saharan rock salt, and it was transported from 
the central Saharan mines, the most famous of which was Takadda (prob- 


ably modern Azelik), to Sahelian markets where it was exchanged for the 


W Description de la Nigritie (Amsterdam 1789), pp.195—-96. 
"n Herkenhoff 1990, pp.160-63; Charles Langlois, La connaissance de la nature et du 


monde au moyen âge d'après les écrits français à l'usage des laïcs (Paris 1911), p.369; 
Angelino de Dalorto, Monumenta, IV:2, 1.1198. The image of basilisk was taken from 
ancient sources (see Pliny, "Natural history", 8.78 and 29 66; Solinus, 27.51). Belief in 
the existence of monstrous snakes in Africa remained in European imagination even 
after the beginning of the discoveries. Alvise Cadamosto, who visited Senegambia in 
1454-55, told that there are — referring to pythons — “large number of snakes, great 
and small: some are poisonous, others not. Of the bigger, some are two paces and 
more in length, but without the wings and feet which serpents [are said tol possess. 
They are so large that snakes are found which swallow a goat whole, without tearing 
it to pieces” (Navigazion!, p.61; English tr. from Voyages. pbi; see also Duarte 
Pacheco Pereira, Esmeraldo de Situ Orbis, London 1937, p.82; ibid., Bissau 1956, p.52). 
In the early sixteenth century, Leo Africanus confirmed his European readers that 
there were dragons in the Atlas mountains (Descrittione, ‘Dragone’, f.101: [1896], 
11:953; [1956], 11:508) 

v2 See Monumenta, IV:1, ££1077—78. The illustration. of the basilisk in the Hereford 
mappamundi is exceptional, more often the basiliscus was depicted as a lizard-like 
creature. 





























wg W.L. Bewan & H.W. Phillott, Mediaeval Geography. An Essay in Iustration of tbe 
Hereford Mappa Mundi (London 1873), p.105. 
101 The dragon — or the “tail eating serpent" Ouroboros which originated from the ancient 


Greek literature — was an important symbol in medieval alchemy: it represented 
matter in its imperfect unregenerate s The dragon has to be slain, which meant 
that the metals which were the subject of alchemy had to be reduced to a non-metallic 
condition and rendered susceptible of receiving a new spirit. Copper, tor its part, was 
the basic matter which the ancient and medieval alchemists were trying to convert 
into. gold and silver (E. Sherwood Taylor, The Alchemists. Founders of Modern 
Chemistry, London 1951, pp.33-36, 58, 63 and 145). 
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locally produced gold. A great deal of this gold ended up in Islamic 


Spain, and from there it spread further to the West a 
marabotins of Alfonso VIII were most likely made 
It is estimated that as much as two-thirds of all 
Mediterranean before the European discovery 
the West African mines.!% 

In any case it is interesting that the Herefc 
ging ants which are placed near the basilisk.! 
ants originates from the Greek historian Her 
in India.! This legend was well known in n 
*Histories" of Herodotus remained unfamiliar in the 
century. Herodotus's original account was repeated by " 
Latin geographers, including Pliny the Elder and his third-century copyist, 
Solinus, who enjoyed an unrivalled popularity amongst medieval Western 
scholars. Besides Solinus, another popular source for the legend of gold- 
digging ants was the “Letter of Prester John”, which was circulating widely 
in Western Europe in the Middle Ages. This was a fictitious document sent 
by a magnificent Christian monarch from the “first India", that is Central 


102 Vitorino Magalhaes Godinho, O "Mediterráneo" Saariano e as caravanas do ouro. 


Geografia económica e social do Sáara ocidental e centro do XI ao XVI século (Sao 
Paulo 1956), pp.100 and 115-17; Eugenia W. Herbert, Red Gold of Africa. Copper in 
Precolonial History and Culture (Madison 1984), pp.113-22; see al-Bakri (Corpus, 
p.69; Recueil, $98); and the leuer of Antonio Malfante (Voyages, p.89): "The copper of 
Romania [the Byzantine Empire], which is obtained through Alexandria, is always in 
great demand throughout the land of the Blacks." 

Constable 1994, pp.48—50; J. Gautier Dalché, ‘Monnaie et économie dans l'Espagne du 
nord et du centre (VIII? à XIIS siécles)’, HT, m (1962), p.63. The source of the gold 
ore used for the early Spanish and North African coins could be defined by 
spectrochemical analysis. Such a research has not as yet been done, for it damages 
the object, and the museums are understandably unwilling to give up their precious 
specimens (on the spectrochemical analysis, see Andrew Ehrencreutz, 'Studies in the 
Monetary History of the Near East in the Middle Ages, II. The Standard of Fineness of 
Western and Eastern Dinars before the Crusades’, /ESHO, vi [1963], p.248). 

Ward Bennett, ‘World Bullion Flows, 1450-1800’, in: James D. Tracy (ed.), The Rise of 
Merchant Empires. Long-Distance Trade in the Early Modern World, 1350-1750 
(Cambridge 1990), pp.224 and 247. 

Bewan & Phillott 1873, p.105; Monumenta, 1V:1, f.1078. 

106 See *Histories", 3.102-3; cf. Strabo, "Geography", 15.1.37. According to a recent 
explanation, these ‘ants’ were in fact marmots, mountain rodents which live in 
western Tibet (Fabled Gold-Digging “Ant” Unmasked’, The Times, 4 December 1996, 
p.12). 

Medeiros 1985, p.172; Kimble 1938, pp.5-6 and 80; see Pliny, “Natural history", 9.36; 
and Solinus, 30.23. Solinus was, for instance, widely quoted by Vincent of Beauvais 
in his encyclopaedia Speculum Mundi. 
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Asia (there were altogether three Indies), and addressed to the Byzantine 
Emperor Manuel I Comnenus (1143-80).'8 

In the medieval imagination the gold-digging ants were, however, trans- 
ferred from India to Africa, largely thanks to Solinus who had often con- 
fused these two distant realms of marvels.!°? Amongst the earliest writers to 
associate the ants explicitly with Africa was a certain Philip of Thaon who 
was writing in twelfth-century Normandy. According to his bestiary, there 
lived in “Ethiopia” great ants which gathered gold-dust from a river; 
Ethiopia refers here to sub-Saharan Africa in general rather than the histor- 
ical Abyssinia.!!° It is noteworthy that the shift of this legend from India to 
Africa in European literature coincides with the arrival of Italian and Catalan 
traders in the ports of Northern Africa and with the identification of Prester 
John with the Christian emperor of Ethiopia, or the "third India". The first 
Western writer to locate the realm of Prester John in Ethiopia was the 
Dominican missionary Jourdain Catalani de Sévérac in his Mirabilia 
Descripta, completed in 1321. According to Jourdain, Prester John had been 
driven by the Mongols from Asia to Africa. Jourdain's explanation was 
adopted by Angelino Dulcert, a Majorcan cartographer, in his map drawn 
in 1339.!!! Nevertheless, thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Western schol- 
ars had little idea of the real sources of the gold, which the North African 
traders were importing from beyond the desert. Their placement of the 
gold-digging ants in Western Africa corresponds accidentally with the loca- 
tion of the actual gold fields of Bure and Bambuk which are believed to 
have provided most of the gold for the trans-Saharan trade during the flour- 


ishing of the great empires of the Western Sudan.!!? 


ia See Mandeville's Travels, tr. Malcolm Leus (London 1953), vol. IL, p.504; also, I. 
pp.187ff, and 211. (Phillips 1988, pp.60 and 191-92; Hamilton 1996, p.238). The letter 
of Prester John is a skilful fabrication based on earlier Latin literature. Its author and 
place of composition are unknown; according to a thirteenth-century chronicler, the 
letter had arrived at Constantinople in 1165. For a Latin transcript of the letter, CE 
Beckingham & B. Hamilton (eds), Prester Jobn. the Mongols and the Ten Lost Tribes 
(Aldershot 1996), pp.77-92. 

bd Medeiros 1985, pp.173-74. 

ug Langlois 1911, p.37. Nothing is known of Philip of Thaon, save that he composed his 
bestiary during the reign of Henry | (1100-35), king of England and duke of 
Normandy (ibid., pp.1-3). 

ul Hamilton 1996, p.252; Charles Beckingham, ‘Ethiopia and Europe 1200-1650", in: C.H. 
Clough & P.E.H. Hair (eds), The European Outtbrust and Encounter. The First Phase 
c.1400-c.1700: Essays in Tribute to David Beers Quinn on His 85th Birthday, 
Liverpool 1994, p.80; for Dulcert, see Monumenta, W:1, (1223, “prete lane christianus 











+z, 1936, p.43n.1; Devisse 1972, p.365; Medeiros 1985, p.174; also Jean Devisse, 
in: Vallée du Niger (Paris 1993: Editions de la Reunion des Musées Nationaux), 
345; cf. Susan Keech McIntosh, ‘A Reconsideration of Wangara/Palolus, Island. of 
Gold’, JAH, xxu CI98D, p.146 s 
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Secondly, Llull's mention of a great lake and an island in the midst of it 


could echo the earlier description of the island of Wanqàra (or Wangara, as 


it was later called by European authors) by the Arab geographer al-Idrist 


who had completed his famous “Book of Roger" at Palermo in 1154.!? 


According to al-Idrisi:! 


From the town of Ghàna to the beginning of the country of Wanqara is 
eight days’ journey. This country of Wanqara is the country of the gold, 
famous on account of its good quality and abundance. It is an island 
300 miles long and 150 miles wide, surrounded by the Nil!) on all sides 
during the whole year. In the month of August, when the heat becomes 
intense, and the Nil leaves its bed and overflows, it covers this island, 
or most of it. It remains thus for its regular period and then starts to 
recede. When it begins to recede and go down, all those in the coun- 
try of the Südan return, flocking to that island in search [of gold]. They 
search as long as the Nil is receding, each one finding there what God, 
praise be unto Him, allows, whether a large or a small quantity of gold, 
none being completely disappointed. When the Nil has returned to its 
[upper] level, these people sell whatever gold has fallen into their 
hands, trading with each other. Most of the gold is bought by the peo- 
ple of Warqalàn!!6 and al-Maghrib al-Aqsá who export it to the mints in 
their own country, where dinars are struck from it, which they use in 
trade. Thus it happens every year, and this is the greatest source of 
income for the Südàn, upon which both great and small rely. 


As Susan Keech McIntosh has proven, al-Idrisi’s Wanqàra matches only 


with the Niger inland delta since there is no annual flooding in the River 


Senegal or its tributaries. This rules out the possibility that Wanqàra could 


have been situated in Bambuk, as most historians have hitherto tended to 


think." The Niger inland delta itself does not produce any gold but it is 
well connected to all the principal West African gold fields and the city of 
Jenne had become by the fifteenth century an important centre of the 


regional gold trade, where the gold was shipped to Timbuktu and from 


n3 
LEEI 
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E.G.R. Taylor, ‘Pactolus: River of Gold’, SGM, xuv (1928), p.135. 

Corpus, p.111; Recueil, §210; brackets in original English translation. See also the 
descriptions of the “Island of Gold" by Yāqūt (Corpus, p.169; Recueil, §304); and by 
Ibn Sa'id (Corpus, p.186; Recueil, $347). 

This is the imaginary “Nile of the Blacks" of the Arab geographers, referring in reality 
to the Niger. 

Warqalan (modern Wargla) was the most important of the eastern oases of the 
northern Sahara, and a crossroads for trans-Saharan trade routes (Tadeusz Lewicki, 
"The Role of the Sahara and Saharians in Relationships between North and South’, in: 
UNESCO General History of Africa, vol. III, London 1988, pp.297-301). 

McIntosh 1981, pp.145, 149 and 157-58; B. Marie Perinbam, 'Soninke-Ibadiyya 
Interactions in the Western Sudan c. Ninth to c. Eleventh Century’, The Maghreb 
Review, xiv (1989), pp.77-78. 


there to Northern Africa.!? It is reasonable to suppose that Jenne had 
already enjoyed the same position at the time of al-Idrisi or even earlier. A 
golden earring has been found in the excavations of Jenne-Jeno, the “Old- 
Jenne”, and it is dated to Phase III (400-900 AD).!!? The site is estimated to 
have had perhaps as many as ten thousand inhabitants during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries.'*° In contrast to this rich archaeological evidence is the 
total silence on Jenne in medieval Arabic sources — unless we accept Susan 
Keech McIntosh's hypothesis that the references to Wanqàra and the “Island 
of Gold" (Jazirat al-tibr) are actually references to Jenne.!?! After all, the 
Arab knowledge of Sudanic Africa beyond the immediate sphere of trans- 
Saharan trade was perfunctory as the North African merchants, who were 
often the sole sources of information for scholars writing in al-Andalus, the 


Maghrib, and the Middle East, preferred to stay in the trading centres near 


the desert's edge rather than venturing into the southern savanna.!?? 


It is traditionally claimed that the “Book of Roger" of al-Idrisi would have 
been unfamiliar to medieval European scholars; most likely it was, but we 
cannot be certain that there was not a copy available to Llull in Spain.!?3 


As we shall see in a moment, this is possible, because there exists another 


nns Valentim Eernandes, Description de la côte occidentale d'Afrique de Ceuta au Sénégal 
(Paris 1938), p.84; ‘Abderrahman es-Satdi, Tarikh es-Soudan (Paris 1900), pp.22-23; 
McIntosh 1981, p.146; Nehemia Levizion, Muslims and Chiefs in West Africa. A Study 
of Islam in the Middle Volta Basin in tbe Precolonial Period (Oxford 1968), pp.i—5. 
George Lyon, who was travelling in Northern Africa in the years 1818-20, recorded 
that “Jenne is said to be the place from which the gold comes and is thence called 
Bledd el Tibbr, or the Country of Gold” C4 Narrative of Travels in Northern Africa, in 
the years 1818, 19, and 20, London 1821, p.146); see Jackson, An Account of the 
Empire of Morocco, p.290) 

n S.K. McIntosh, ‘Metals’, in: S.K. Melntosh (ed), Excavations at Jenné-Jeno, 
Hambarketolo, and Kaniana (Inland Niger Delta, Mali). the 1981 Season (Berkeley & 
Los Angeles 1995), p.267. The emphasis in the trans-Saharan trade shifted to. the 
western routes, leading from Sijlmāsa to Awdaghust, during the tenth century. The 
establishment of the Fatimid caliphate in the Maghrib increased the demand for gold 
in the north, as the Fatimids needed plenty of gold to finance their wars against the 
Umayyads of Spain and the Ikhshidids of Egypt, and their extensive religious 
propaganda (Devisse 1972, p.49; Masonen 1997, p.126). 

a RJ. McIntosh & S.K. McIntosh, ‘Cities without Citadels: Understanding Urban Origins 
along the Middle Niger, in: Thurstan Shaw et al. (eds), The Archaeology of Africa. 
Food, Metals, and Towns (London 1993), pp.632-33 

Bt See McIntosh 1981, p.148. 

s The principal reason for their reluctance to leave the desert edge was that the West 

African interior was as fatal for Arabs as the coastal area was for Europeans 

(Cadamosto, Navigazioni, p.51; Voyages, p.21). Also, the local rulers wanted to 

prevent the Arabs from establishing direct contacts with the actual producers of gold 

(Medeiros 1985, p.180; Masonen 1997, pp.128-29). 

See for instance Phillips 1988, p.196: "[T]he work which contained the best of the 

Arabic learning. the Book of Roger written in Palermo in about 1154 by al-Idrisi of 

Ceuta on behalf of Roger H, the Norman king of Sicily, remained entirely unknown 

elsewhere in Christian Europe"; Wright 1925, p.81: "Certainly the influence of Edrisi’s 

Geography could not have been great in the world of letters [in Latin Europe] or else 

traces of it would more easily be detected in Western literature”; and Parry 1963, p. 

si, writing in Norman Sicily in the twelfth century, transmitted scraps of Arab 

knowledge to western Europe”. 
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Spanish writer, almost contemporary to Llull, who might also have consult- 
ed this work. It is also suggested that al-Idrisi was known to some of the 
fourteenth-century Italian and Majorcan mapmakers, such as the Venetian 
Marino Sanudo the Elder (1270-c.1343) who might have obtained an Idrisi 
map during his travels in the eastern Mediterranean.!2* Furthermore, al- 
Idrisi was quoted at length both by Yaqit, writing in Syria in 1224, and by 
Ibn Sad, a thirteenth-century Andalusi poet and scholar, which proves that 
copies of the “Book of Roger" were circulating in the Islamic Mediterranean 
at that time. In general, al-Idrisi was highly esteemed by medieval Arab 
scholars despite the fact that he had entered the service of the infidels. 
Hence it is also possible that Llull might have been influenced by al-Idrisi 
indirectly through other Arabic texts, or through his personal contacts with 
Muslim scholars in Northern Africa. 

The "Island of Gold" in the midst of Western Africa, which later turned 
into the "River of Gold", in the European imagination, was not originally 
invented by al-Idrisi.? The roots of this image can be traced to ancient 
Graeco-Roman geographical literature. A “river of gold" was mentioned for 
the first time by Herodotus, writing in the fifth century Bc, according to 
whom there existed a river in Asia Minor called Pactolus which came down 
“bearing gold dust from Mount Tmolus".!?' This description was repeated 
by Strabo, writing around 7 Bc, who added that “in early times a large quan- 
tity of gold-dust was brought down it [the River Pactolus], whence, it is saicl, 
arose the fame of the riches of Croesus and his descendants”.!?8 Although 
the "Histories" of Herodotus and the *Geography" of Strabo were both 
unfamiliar to medieval Western scholars"? the River Pactolus was 


described by the later Roman geographers whose works were available in 


124 Tadeusz Lewicki, ‘Marino Sanudos Mappa Mundi (1321) und die runde Weltkarte von 


Idrisi (1154)', RO, xxxvii (1976), pp.169-98; S. Maqbul Ahmad, ‘The Cartography of 
al-Sharif al-Idrisi', in: J.B. Harley & D. Woodward (eds.), The History of Cartography, 
vol. 11:1 (Chicago & London 1992), p.172. 

See Corpus, pp.169-70 and 184-86; Recueil, $304 and §§336—-17; Ibn Sad left al- 
Andalus in 1241, and wrote his works in Cairo and Tunis. Although considered 
erroneous by most of the later Arab scholars, Ibn Sadd's geographical work was freely 
copied by Abū "I-Fida' in the fourteenth century CE ,, HI, p.926). 

A kind of “Island of Gold" was mentioned already by Ibn al-Faqih, writing shortly after 
903, who called it TKNH and placed it somewhere in southern Nubia (see Corpus, 
p.27; Recueil, $54, "ICa)kna"). See also al-Mas'üdi (Corpus, pp.32 and 207-8; Recueil, 
§§50-51). 

“Histories”, 5.340; see also 1.93. 

See "Geography", 13.4.5 and 12.3.27; Kimble 1938, p.194; Woodward 1987, 
p.328n.214. 

Kimble 1938, p.13; Penrose 1955, p.7. The first Latin translation of Strabo's 
"Geography" appeared in 1469. Strabo seems to have been equally unknown in the 
medieval Islamic world, although he provides a lot of information about the Arabian 
peninsula, which should have interested the Arab scholars (D.M. Dunlop, Arab 
Civilization to A.D. 1500, London & Beirut 1971; reprinted 1985, p.150). 
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Western Europe throughout the Middle Ages.!? The name Pactolus had 
also become proverbial for wealth in classical Latin literature.!?! Therefore, 
even if the original meaning and the exact location of the historical Pactolus 
may have been obscure to the medieval Western scholars, we may assume 
that the association of the name with abundant gold was understood by 
those readers who were well versed in Latin poetry and geographical liter- 
ature. 

Later, the fourteenth-century European mapmakers associated the 
ancient legends of the River Pactolus, and of the gold-digging ants, with 
contemporary rumours about the Wanqara of the Arabs, which they had 
heard from the Italian and Catalan traders operating in Northern Africa.!?? 
Carignano, for instance, received his information of Morocco from a 
Genoese merchant who had lived for a long time in Sijilmasa.!?? The 
expressions aurum de palola and insula Palola had appeared in Genoese 
documents as early as the twelfth century and they were used only in con- 
nection with the North African gold trade.!?^* These expressions had, how- 
ever, nothing to do with the historical Pactolus of Herodotus and Strabo, 
although the two names conspicuously resemble each other. The name 
Palola derives from the Italian word paglia, meaning in this context “unre- 
fined" (in Latin, palea means "dross").? Thus aurum de palola referred to 
the unrefined gold which the Genoese traders were importing from 
Northern Africa. In Arabic sources the unrefined West African gold is often 
referred to as tibr (whereas the refined gold is called dbabab) — as men- 
tioned above, another Arabic name for Wanqara was /azirat al-tibr, “the 
Island of [unrefined] Gold", the verbatim medieval Latin translation of 
which is thus Znsula Palola.!? 

Besides the ancient legends, another element lying behind the “River of 


be See Pliny, "Natural history", 5.110 and 33.66; also Solinus (40.10) and Martianus 
Capella (6.686). Strabo had been unknown to the Roman geographers, who took their 
descriptions of Pactolus from Herodotus 











Lu See Horace, "Epodes", 15.20: "[Ylou may be rich in cattle and land, perhaps / the 
Pactolus laps at your feet" (sis pecore et multa diues tellure licebit / tibique Pactolus 
fuat). 

te Penrose 1955, p.13; Medeiros 1985, pp. 178-79. 

133 Monumenta, W:1, f.1139. 

a Lopez 1936, p.42. 

ne It is interesting that there is another Latin word, palus — meaning a “swamp”, “marsh”, 
"fen", or a "pool" — which matches well with the description concerning the Wanqāra 
of the Arabic authors and with the actual geographical conditions of the Niger inland 
delta. 

16 Peschel 1877, p.195n.2; Medeiros 1985, p.177n.21; Jean Devisse, ‘Trade and Trade 
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1988), pp.383-86. 
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Gold” of the medieval European cartographers was the belief in a western 
branch of the River Nile, which was supposed to flow to the Atlantic 
through the whole of Sudanic Africa. This theory, which also originates 
from Herodotus, had received its definitive form in the Ptolemaic geogra- 
phy.!?? Although Claudius Ptolemy's "Geography" was, like that of Strabo, 
unfamiliar to Western scholars up to its first translation into Latin in 1410," 
his work had been available indirectly to some of the early Fathers.’ 
Orosius, for instance, whose “History against the Pagans” was an extreme- 
ly popular geographical source throughout the Middle Ages,!*? described a 
great African river, called alternatively Dara or Nubul, which was swal- 
lowed up in a huge lake in the land of "Libyo-Egyptians". According to 
Orosius, these Libyo-Egyptians were a people who lived beyond the land 
of the Garamantes; that is, to the south of Fezzan. The great lake could be 
a distant echo of Lake Chad.!?! So even if the medieval European scholars 
and cartographers did not know much of the real geography of the West 
African interior, they had an idea that there existed a great river and a great 
lake. This was further confirmed by Arab scholars, who had fully adopted 
the Ptolemaic geography, ^? and who called the western branch of the Nile 
the “Nile of the Blacks" (or sometimes the “Nile of Ghana"). ? 


La Roncière 1924, I, p.71; Kimble 1938, p.11; Herodotus, “Histories”, 2.32-34; lor 

Ptolemy, see Monumenta, 1:1, 11.132, 148 and 152. 

Penrose 1955, p.9; Parry 1963, p.11. 

The West African branch of the Nile is also mentioned by Pliny ("Natural history", 

5.51ff.), Solinus (32.2ff), and Martianus Capella (fl. c.470) whose De Nuptiis 

Philologiae et Mercurii (see 6.676) was another influential source for medieval 

European scholars (Kimble 1938, pp.9-11). Besides the West African source of the 

Nile, the ancient Latin geographers described another great West African river called 

Bambotus (see Pliny, "Natural history", 5.10; Solinus, 24.14). Some modern scholars 

have been willing to identify Bambotus with Bambuk (Girard 1992, p.152). 

Wright 1925, pp.305-6; Kimble 1938, p.23. 

m See “History against the Pagans”, 1.2. The name Nubul is borrowed from Pomponius 
Mela, a Roman geographer of the early empire, who traced the source of the Nile to 
an obscure West African fountain called Nuchul (De Situ Orbis, 395-96). Dara, tor its 
part, is from Pliny (“Natural history”, 5.10; sce also Ptolemy, Monumenta, 11:1, f.123, 
*Darados"). Dara and Nubul are probably based on similar toponyms which still exist 
in southern Morocco (Wadi Dara) and the western Sahara (Nil). For Nil, sec al-Idrisi 
(Corpus, pp.116 and 127; Recueil, $233). 

TAS Dunlop 1971, pp.150-51. 

143 The medieval Arab geographers believed that all the great West African rivers — the 

Senegal, Gambia, Niger, and the Benue — were connected with each other, forming 

the imaginative “Nile of the Blacks” which was a branch of the Nile of Egypt. This 

belief was shared for a long time by European geographers, too. The third branch of 
the Nile, called the “Nil of Maqdishü", was believed to flow into the Indian Ocean (bn 

Khaldün, 7be Muqaddimah. An Introduction to History, New York 1958, vol. 1, 

pp.101-3; Gomes Eanes da Zurara, The Chronicle of the Discovery and Conquest of 

Guinea (London 1896-99; 2 vols), chapter ixi; Fernandes, Description 1951], p.6; 


Pereira, Esmeraldo [1937], pp.17-18 and 80; [1956], p.50; Ethiopian Itineraries, pp.113 
and 179). 
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Finally, the consequence of combining all these various elements was 
that the medieval European cartographers baptized the imaginary West 
African branch of the Nile, which was believed to be the source of gold, 
either Pactolus (according to the ancient Latin sources) or Palolus (accord- 
ing to the Genoese term for the unrefined gold), although these names 
were occasionally used also when referring to an island in the midst of the 
great river which was called Rio de Oro; literally the “River of Gold".!** For 
the first time the Palolus as a West African river of gold appeared in 
European cartography in the early fourteenth century.!? From that time the 
Pactolus/Palolus was an essential component in the fictional geography of 
Sudanic Africa in late medieval Europe,!/6 only to disappear in the course 
of the sixteenth century, when European traders became less interested in 
the West African interior, as the Portuguese cliscoverers had provided more 
concrete information concerning the real “Gold Coast” of Guinea. 
However, the idea of a West African river of gold survived until the colo- 
nial period in the belief that the Bambuk area in the Upper Senegal was a 
centre of an immense gold production. This belief was popular especially 
amongst the French who tried, unsuccessfully, to penetrate the area in the 
early eighteenth century." 

On the other hand, Llull's story describing the man in the Land of the 
Blacks who *considered that it was beseeming that there should be adored 
some one thing only", curiously echoes William of Rubruck's description of 
the great debate in Karakorum, held at Pentecost in 1254, when the Great 
Khan Móngke of the Mongol empire summoned Catholic, Nestorian, 
Muslim, and Buddhist priests to demonstrate for him which of their reli- 
gions was superior." This connection is by no means fantastic, since Llull's 
interests in converting the infidels covered also the Mongols who had only 
a few decades earlier appeared in Eastern Europe and the Middle East, and 


whom Western Christians tried to enlist as their allies against the Muslims. 


Ter Kimble 1938, pp.194—-95. 

vis See Carignano's map, Monumenta, 1V:1, £1139 CInsula Palola ubi aurum colligitur): 
also the Pizigani map, ibid., IV-2, £.1287; Major 1868, pp.112-13; Peschel 1877. 

p.195n.2. 

up See for instance the mid-fifteenth-century “Este world map” (Konrad Kretschmer, ‘Die 

ilanische Weltkarte der Biblioteca Estense zu Modena’, ZGEB, xxxu [1897], p.965. 

uw ‘Taylor 1928, pp.142—í3; Kimble 1938, pp. 107-8; Campbell 1987, p.413. The toponym 
Rio de Oro exists on the coast of the former Spanish Sahara — approximately in the 
same area where the mouth of the legendary “River of Gold” was believed to have 
been situated (Penrose 1955, p.13; see Fernandes, Description [1938]. p.44. 


















Wis Philip Curtin, “The Lure of Bambuk Gold’, JAH, xiv (1973), pp.623-31; see Labat, 
Nouvelle relation, W, pp.32-56; and Pruneau de Pommegorge, Description, pp.8S4-85. 
yn See The Mission of Friar William of Rubruck, t. Peter Jackson (London 1990: Hakluyt 


Society, 2nd series, CLNNIID, p.220f, 





In fact, Llull wrote a brief treatise on this subject, P? which proves that he 
must have been acquainted with some of the contemporary material con- 
cerning the Mongols, written by the Franciscan missionaries who had visit- 
ed the court of the Great Khans.!>! Llull may have modified Rubruck's story 
to suit his own purposes, decorating the tale with the facts he had bor- 
rowed from the Arabic sources. 

Nevertheless, whatever Llull's sources were, the Libre de Blanquerna itself 
is no source for the history of ancient Ghana, any more than is Rabbi 
Benjamin's itinerary, since Llull's two passages do not contain anything that 
is not known from the surviving Arabic sources. The Blanquerna indicates 
that by the end of the thirteenth century some Europeans in the 
Mediterranean, who were involved in the trade with Muslim territories, had 
become aware of the existence of peoples and states in sub-Saharan 
Africa.?? In this respect, the Blanquerna may have been more influential 
than Benjamin's itinerary. Llull was a famous character in his time, and long 
afterwards, and his works were widely read by European scholars. The 
Blanquerna, for example, had been translated into French even before Llull's 
death in 1316.!5 The first printed edition of Blanquerna, being a Spanish 
translation, appeared at Valencia in 1521,15 and it was used as a model for 
all subsequent editions; the original Catalan text was not printed until 1914.155 


150 Hillgarth 1971, pp.12 and 74. The treatise in question is Liber super Psalmum 
‘Quicumque vult’ seu liber Tartari et Christiani, written probably while Llull was 
staying at Paris in 1287-89 (ibid., p.337); see also Blanquerna, chapter Lxxx, $12 

151 


The most popular medieval source concerning the Mongols was the Historia 
Mongolorum, written by the Franciscan Giovanni da Pian del Carpino who visited the 
East in 1245—47. Carpino's work was, for instance, freely quoted by Vincent of 
Beauvais in his encyclopaedia. William of Rubruck visited the East in 1253-55. 
Rubruck's detailed and accurate journal remained, however, unfamiliar to European 
readers until it was printed for the first time by Richard Hakluyt in England in 1598 
(Principal navigations; reprinted in Samuel Purchas's Pilgrimes [London 1625], vol. III, 
book 1, chapter 1). It is not impossible that Llull had heard of Rubruck's experiences, 
for Rubruck's information was also used by Roger Bacon in his Opus Majus and by 
the author of the *Mandeville's Travels", who were both Llull's contemporaries (see 
Letts's introduction to Mandeville’s Travels, 1, p.xxxiii; and Jackson's and Morgan's 
introduction to The Mission of Friar William of Rubruck, pp.51-53). Rubruck had 
personally reported his experiences to Louis IX, King of France, and his stories were 
probably still remembered in Paris, when Llull visited the city for the first time in 
1287-89 (see footnote 150 above; also Sureda Blanes 1969, pp.25-26). Furthermore, 
Llull had very close relations with the court of King Philip IV, grandson of Louis IX, 
and with the University of Paris (Hillgarth 1971, p.46). 

132. Taylor 1928, p.135. 

153 Hillgarth 1971, p.154. 


















i Blaquerna: qui tracta de sincb estaments de persones: de Matrimoni: de Religio: de 
Prelatura: de Apostolical senyoria (laqual es enlo pare sanct: y en los Cardenals) y del 
estat de vida Hermitana contemplatiua / de bar los quals totç son contenguts. 
Hozdenat q lo Illuminat doctor: y martyr mestre Ramon Lull. Traduit: y corregit a 

» ranouament dels primers originals: y estampat en llengua Valenciana. 


Brummer 1958, pp.98-99; Obres de Ramon Lull. Edició original, vol. IX: Blanquerna 
(Palma de Mallorca 1914). 
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It may be reasonable to doubt whether many of Llull’s medieval readers paid 
much attention to his two passages on the Land of the Blacks — they were 
probably more interested in his criticism of the Catholic church, and his spec- 
ulations concerning the sphericity of the earth and the existence of an 
unknown continent beyond the Atlantic Ocean. Most of Llull's contempo- 
raries, and successors, seem to have shared the view of the anonymous 
author of “Mandeville’s Travels", according to whom beyond the North 
African littoral “is a great country, but it is uninhabitable because of the out- 


rageous heat of the sun", as the ancient authors had confirmed. ^? 


BOOK OF THE KNOWLEDGE 


After Llull, the next medieval European text describing Ghàna and sub- 
Saharan Africa is the Libro del Conoscimiento, or “Book of the Knowledge 
of all the World", written in Spanish by an anonymous Spanish Franciscan 
friar in the 1350s — the last event mentioned by the author took place in 
April 1348; that is the defeat of the Marinid Sultan Abū ?l-Hasan of Morocco 
near Qayrawün (Kairouan) in Ifriqiya (modern Tunisia).^? Nothing is 
known about the author, except that he was born in Castile in 1305.7? No 
original fourteenth-century manuscript has survived, and all the existing 
three examples are from the fifteenth century. It seems, however, that 
Libro del Conosgimiento was quite popular in the late fourteenth century: 
it is, for example, widely quoted by Pierre Bontier and Jean le Verrier, the 
chaplains to Jean de Béthencourt, the Norman conqueror of the Canary 
Islands. They wrote jointly a chronicle describing their master's expedition 
to these islands in 1402.'*! Afterwards Libro del Conosgimiento was forgot- 


n Batllori 1951, pp 50 and 54. Llull expressed these speculations in his Quaestiones per 
artem demonstrativam seu inventivam solubiles (question 15:D, written perhaps at 
Montpellier in 1289 








pF See Mandeville’s Travels, 1, pp.112-13; also Orosius, “History against the Pagans”, 1.2. 

va Libro del Conosçimiento, p.42; Book of the Knowledge, p.24; Nehemia Levizion, "The 
Western Maghrib and Sudan’, in: The Cambridge History of Africa, vol. Il (Cambridge 
1977), p.558. Furthermore, the Spanish Franciscan refers to Algeciras as a stilian 
bishopric; the city was taken by Castilians in. 1344. He also describes the recently 
discovered Canary Islands (Libro del Conosçimiento, pp.2 and 50; Book of the 
Knowledge, pp.2n.2 and 28-29), 

159 Libro del Conosgimiento, pp.1-2 and 120-21; Book of tbe Knowledge, pp.1-2. 

160 Bonnet y Reverón 1945, no.20, p.189. 

Men See Pierre Bontier & Jean le Verrier, The Canarian, or, Book of the Conquest and 


Conversion of the Canarians in the Year 1-402, by Mc Jean de Bethencourt 
(London 1872: Hakluyt Society, Ist Series, NXXXVD, pp. 102-5. Béthencourt himself was 
so impressed by Zibro del Conosçimiento that after the conquest of Lanzarote in 1402, 
he was planning an expedition to the “River of Gold" which was described by the 
Spar Franc can (Raymond Mauny, Zes navigations médiévales sur les “côtes 
sahariennes antérieures à la découverte portugaise (1-434), Lisbon 1960, pp.99-10D. 
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ten, although the section dealing with Western Africa appeared in Pierre 
Bergeron's edition of Bontier's and Le Verrier's chronicle, printed in 1630.' 
The original Spanish text was not printed until 1877,65 followed by an 
English translation in 1912.6 

Libro del Conoscimiento is the earliest surviving example of the medieval 
European geographical literature. It is a fictitious itinerary around the 
known world, written in the first person and accompanied with the flags 
and coats of arms of the countries mentioned in the main text. The author 
had certainly not visited all the places he described — Libro del 
Conos¢imiento contains, for instance, an account of Tibet! — but he had 
derived much of his information from earlier cartography, some genuine 
reports of Western travellers in the east, as well as from existing geograph- 
ical and other works which were available to him.!^ The Spanish 
Franciscan does not indicate any of his sources but it is reasonable to 
assume that he knew, for example, the narrative of Marco Polo, the con- 
temporary Majorcan sea charts! and the astronomical tables of al- 


Battáni,9 together with several Arabic geographical manuscripts which 


16k Friedrich Kunstmann, Afriba vor den Entdeckungen der Portugiesen (Munich 1853), 


p.24; Major 1868, p.116; Mauny 1960, p.112; see Histoire de la premiere descovverte et 
conqueste des Canaries. Faite dés lan 1402 par Messire lean de Bethencourt, 
Chambellan du Roy Charles VI. Escrite du temps mesme par F. Pierre Bontier Religieuse 
de S. François, & lean le Verrier Prestre, domestiques du dit Sieur de Bethencourt 
(Paris), chapters LV-LvII. 
Libro del Conoscimiento ..., edited by Marcos Jiménez de la Espada (Boletin de la 
Sociedad Geográfica de Madrid, 1, pp.7-210 and 533-714; a monograph appeared in 
the same year). Reprinted in 1980 (Barcelona). 
Book of the Knowledge ..., wanslated and edited by Clements Markham (London: 
Hakluyt Society, 2nd series ) 
Libro del Conoscimiento, pp.86-87 and 245; Book of tbe Knowledge, pp.Á8—Á9. Tibet 
had been mentioned by Rabbi Benjamin, without any elaboration (see Minerary 
(1983), p.114), and later more thoroughly by Marco Polo. The first European to visit 
Tibet was probably Odorico da Pordenone who returned from the east to Europe in 
1330. 
Beazley 1906, III. p.416n.1; La Roncière 1924, I, p.118; Mauny 1960, p.116; Jules Mees 
called Libro del Conoscinmiento aptly as "géographie en action"; in other words, the 
Spanish Franciscan's book is a map turned into a literal form CLes Açores d'apres les 
portulans’, BSGL, 17a. serie [1898/99], pp.464—65). 
It has been suggested that Libro del Conosgimiento and the "Este world map" of c.1450 
(see Kretschmer 1897) might both be based on a common Catalan source which is 
now lost, since their descriptions of Western Africa are almost identical (La Roncière 
1924, 1, p.118; Mauny 1961, p.113). Alternatively, the author of the “Este world map" 
may have utilized the data supplied by the Spanish Franciscan (Kimble 1938, p.113). 
There are also some curious similarities between Libro del Conoscimiento and the map 
of Angelino Dulcert, drawn in 1339, suggesting that the Spanish Franciscan might have 
been influenced by the latter (see Monumenta, IV:1, f.1225 — compare the llags of 
Buda, Tabelbert, and Organa depicted in Dulcer's map to those in the Libro del 
Conos¢imiento). 
168 Plato of Tivoli's early Latin translation of al-Battáni was not widely known at the time 
but two other translations appeared by the fourteenth century (Hamilton 1996, p.250). 
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were available in Spain.'® There is no absolute certainty that he consulted 
al-Idrisi, as some modern scholars have suggested.!"? The Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris, for example, possesses a copy of the “Book of Roger", 
completed in 1344 at Almería.!! Even if the Spanish Franciscan were not 
acquainted with the “Book of Roger" directly, he may have had access to 
some of al-Idrisi's later copyists, such as Yàqüt or Ibn Saʻīd. Another possi- 
bility for indirect influence of al-Idrisi could have been the contemporary 
Majorcan and Italian cartography. 

Reactions following the appearance of the modern printed Spanish edi- 
tion in 1877 were mixed: at first, Libro del Conoscimiento was dismissed as 
mere fantasy, similar to the “Mandeville’s Travels".!? It is true indeed that 
the Spanish Franciscan makes some astonishing mistakes: he claims, for 
instance, that the island of Öland lies to the west of Norway. ? However, 
considering how unfamiliar Scandinavia and the Baltic Sea must have been 


to most southern Europeans, this is not necessarily a grave enough error to 





compromise the whole text.'"* It is also true that there are many fantastic 
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Bonnet y Reverón 1945, no.20, p.190. The only source, whom the Spanish Franciscan 
mentions by name, is Tolomeo, or Claudius Ptolemy (Libro del Conosçimiento, p49: 
Book of the Knowledge, p.28). Ptolemy's astronomical work, Almagest, was translated 
into Latin by Gerard of Cremona at Toledo in 1175 (Kimble 1935, p.76). The Spanish 
Franciscan may have relied upon an Arabic version of Almagest (Bonnet y Reverón 
1945, no.20, p.191). 

See Clements Markham's introduction to the Book of tbe Knowledge, p.x: cf. Carlo 

Conti Rossini, ‘Il "Libro del Conoscimiento” e le sue notizie sull'Etiopia', BRSG/, uv 

(1917), p.679. A reference to al-Idrisi could be the description concerning the island 

of Palola given by the Spanish Franciscan (Libro del Conosgimiento, p.60; Book of tbe 

Knowledge, p.34): "[The five rivers] all fall into the Rio del Oro; they form a lake so 

large that it is twenty days journey in length and ten in width. In the middle of it there 

is a large island called PALOLA inhabited by negroes..." According to al-Idrisi, the 
dimensions of Wanq which was one of the models for the Palolus of the medieval 

European cartographers, were 300 miles long and 150 miles wide; this matches well 

with the measurements given by the Spanish Franciscan, as one day's journey was 

equal to fifteen miles The European maps drawn before the Libro del Conosciniento 

do not give any measurements of the extent of Palolus (see Taylor 1928, p.142). 

Vincent Monteil, ‘L'œuvre d'Idrisi', BIFAN, 1 (1939), p.845. 

See Markham's introduction to Book of the Knowledge, px; Peschel 1877, p.191n.3: 

Conti Rossini 1917. p.657; Diflie & Winius 1977, p.33; Mollat 1984, p.40; Medeiros 

1985, p.176; also R.H. Major, in 75e Canarian, p.102n.1; cf. Friedrich Kunstmann: “Der 

ganze Inhalt des Berichtes ist indessen nicht unwahr, er zeigt Spuren von Kenntnissen 

über das Innere Afrika's, die ohne Zweifel durch über den Landhandel erworben 
worden waren? CValentin. Ferdinand’s Beschreibung der Sera Leoa mit einer 

Einleitung über die Seefahrten. nach der Westküste Afrikas im  vierzehnten 

Jahrhundert’, ABAWAMC, ix: b [1862], p.125). Kunstmann knew the Spanish Franciscan 

only through the quotations by Bontier and Le Verrier. 

173 “L departed Noruega [Norway] in a ship of the English, and we shaped a course to the 
west, and came to an island called INSOLA COLA [Öland], then to one called LISTER 
[Listerby near Karlskrona] and then we came to another called INSOLA BONDOLA 
[Bornholml..." Libro del Conoscimiento, p.17; English tr. from Book of the Knowledge, 
p.11, brackets added), E 

va See Kyosti Julku, ‘Suomen tulo maailmankartalle’, Faravid, 1 (1977), pp.7—il. 
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anecdotes. The people of the northern Norway, for example, had “their 
heads fixed on their breasts with no necks whatever” — yet the author adds 
that he had not seen this people himself, suggesting that he did not posi- 
tively believe this claim.!”> Furthermore, the author describes ants as big as 
cats, digging gold on the riverbanks in Western Africa (compare to Philip 
of Thaon above).!76 He also claims that he has seen the tombs of the Three 
Holy Kings in China!" and visited the castles of Gog and Magog in 
Siberia.!”8 Such fantastic stories were an essential part of the discourse and 
they populated all the other contemporary — and many subsequent — 
European geographical works describing far-away lands. We should not 
dismiss the geographical knowledge in medieval Europe simply on 
grounds of these anecdotes; or criticize the medieval scholars for mislead- 
ing us over something about which they were not concerned to give infor- 
mation: "The blemish in so many medieval geographical works and even 
personal narratives of travel is that reliable information is mingled with the 
utterly fabulous."!7? 

On the other hand, if compared to the *Mandeville's Travels", another 
fictitious itinerary around the known world and almost contemporary to the 


Libro del Conosgimiento,'9? the Spanish Franciscan was much less keen on 
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Libro del Conoscimiento, p.16; Book of tbe Knowledge, p.11. 
176 


Libro del Conosgimiento, p.54; Book of the Knowledge, p.31. The Spanish Franciscan's 
description of the gold-digging ants is exceptional: according to most medieval 
Western writers, these ants were said to be as large as dogs (see Medeiros 1985, 
pp.172 and 174; also the “Letter of Prester John", in Mandeville's Travels, 11, p.504). 
Libro del Conosgimiento, p.8; Book of the Knowledge, pp.5-6. This claim was 
contradictory to the contemporary cult of the Three Holy Kings in Western Europe. 
The bodies of the three wise men who brought gifts to Jesus (Matthew 2:1) were 
allegedly found at Milan in 1158. The bodies were translated to Cologne cathedral in 
1164, which soon became - as Rome, St. James of Compostela, and Canterbury — one 
of the principal pilgrimage centres of Latin Christendom (Bernard Hamilton, ‘Prester 
John and the Three Kings of Cologne’, in: H. Mayr-Harting & R.I. Moore [eds], Studies 
in Medieval History Presented to R.H.C. Davis, London 1985, pp.177-91). 

Libro del Conosgimiento, pp.83—84; Book of the Knowledge, p.Á7; see also Mandeville's 
Travels, 1, p.184. In the medieval European imagination Gog and Magog symbolized 
the savage peoples whom Alexander the Great was believed to have enclosed in Asia 
behind a great wall, and their advent at the Last Day would bring the destruction of 
the world. Some thirteenth-century Western scholars associated the Mongols, who 
attacked Eastern Europe in 1240-41, with Gog and Magog. Sources for this popular 
legend were the Bible (see Ezekiel, chapters 38 and 39; Revelation 20:7-8) and the 
medieval Alexander Romance. The legend of Gog and Magog appears also in the 
Quran [18.83-101] (see Wright 1925, pp.72-73). The idea of the great wall built by 
Alexander might be a distant reflection of the Great Wall of China. 

Charles Beckingham, cited in Hamilton 1996, p.238. 

“Mandeville’s Travels" describes in French the journey of an English knight, Sir John 
Mandeville, to Constantinople, the Holy Land, Egypt, Ethiopia, India, Cathay, Persia, 
and Turkey. It was probably written either in 1356 or in 1366 at Liege. The authorship 
of this marvellous itinerary is still unsolved; yet we know that much of the "Travels" 
is actually derived from the earlier Latin and French sources (Phillips 1988, 
pp.207-11). 
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entertaining his readers with curious anecdotes taken from ancient fables 
at the expense of facts.!8! The Spanish Franciscan is among the first 
European writers to have a correct idea of the shape of the African conti- 
nent!®2 and to identify the legendary realm of Prester John with the 
Christian Empire of Ethiopia.!®3 He also seems to have been aware of 
Madeira and the Azores, which may have been visited by Genoese naviga- 
tors before the Portuguese, although we cannot be sure whether his refer- 


ences to these islands are genuine or additions introduced by the fifteenth- 


century copyists.!?* 


There are, however, some passages which suggest that the author of 
Libro del Conoscimiento may have travelled at least in Northern Africa and 
perhaps even in the western Sahara.!®° This is plausible as many Italians, 
Majorcans, and Catalans were residing at that time in North African ports, 
especially in Ceuta, Hunain, Oran, Bougie, and Tunis, and their communi- 
ties were frequently visited by mendicant friars.!86 At least the description 
of his itinerary through these areas contains much less fantastic elements, 
compared to his accounts concerning the more remote places in Northern 
Europe and the Far East, where the author had certainly not travelled him- 


self: there is, for instance, no mention of any of the monstrous races, such 


Wl Taylor 1928, p.133; Kimble 1938, p.111. 

ee Beazley 1906, III, p.10n.1. Another early European source which depicts the shape of 
Africa quite correctly is the “Laurentian world map" of c.1351 (Kimble 1938, 
pp. 115-17; Monumenta, 1V:2, f.1246). It is argued that the fourteenth-century Catalan 
and Majorcan cartographers knew of the existence of the Gulf of Guinea (Taylor 1928, 
p.135) Nevertheless, there was a widespread belief amongst Western scholars, 
especially after their discovery of Ptolemy's "Geography" around 1410, that Africa and 
Asia were connected with each other by a vast ferra incognita which enclosed the 
Indian Ocean, thus preventing the circumnavigation of Africa (see Pereira, Esmeraldo 
[1937], pp.164-65; Diffie & Winius 1977. pp.6. 134 and 181; cf Penrose 1955, p.9). 

Ls See Libro del Conoscimiento, pp.64—67, Book of the Knowledge, pp.36-38; also page 
87 above. 

Tea William H. Babcock, Legendary Islands of the Atlantic. A Study in Medieval Geography 
(New York 1922), pp.44, 55, 92 and 165; see Libro del Conoscimiento, p.50; Book of 
tbe Knowledge, p.29. The Genoese may have reached Madeira during their early visits 
to the Canary Islands. Madeira was re-discovered and colonized by the Portuguese in 
the 1420s. According to cartographic evidence, the Azores were discovered by the 
Portuguese in 1427 (Diffie & Winius 1977, pp.57-58, 60-61 and 28), although the 
islands are allegedly mentioned in the *Laurentian world map" of 1351 and in the 
“Catalan Atlas" of 1375 (Mees 1898/99, pp.i62 and 465). 

185 Conti Rossini 1917, p.658; Bonnet y Reverón 1945, no.20, pp.190-93. La Ronciére 
suggested that one of his sources was a marabout, whom the Spanish Franciscan had 
met during his travels in the western Sahara. La Ronciere's evidence for this 
hypothesis is that the Spanish Franciscan mentions a West African place called Tamar 
which had received its name "because there are in it many palm trees". According to 
La Roncière, the toponym “Tmar”, referring to palm trees, is known in Mauritanian 
Adrar (1924, 1, p.118; Libro del Conoscimiento, p.54; Book of the Knowledge, p.31; 
compare to al-Bakri's description on Azuggi, in Corpus, p.73; Recueil, $110). 

186 Llinarés 1961, p.101; Devisse 1972, p.358. 
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as the monoculi, cynocephali, and sciapodi, which were believed to pop- 
ulate sub-Saharan Africa in the medieval European imagination.!57 

The Spanish Franciscan described his journey through the Sahara to 
Land of the Blacks:159 


I departed from SULGUMENGA, and went six days journey, over an 
inhabited country to the Rio de Dara [...] I left the RIO DE DARA with 
some Moors who were going to GUYNOA. I went with them, over the 
ZAHARA until we arrived in TOCORON which is a city among some 
mountains. The inhabitants are negroes [...] 

Thence I went to TIBALBERET, a city of some very high mountains, 
thence to another mountain called SIDAN, which is under the king of 
GUYNOA, and thence to BUDA, a well supplied city, also on the top of 
a mountain [...] 

Afterwards I departed from BUDA and went, by the Zahara, to 
another mountain called GANAHE in which there is a rich well supplied 
city of the same name. It is the head of the kingdom where they crown 
the Kings.!?? And the King of GUYNOA has a gold flag [sic] with a black 
mountain in the middle.'” 

I left GANAHE and went on to CRIMA, another city in the ZAHARA, 
and thence to MESCA, a rich city by which a river flows which rises in 
the clear mountains. Know that in this river ends the river of GUYNOA 
[the Niger] which is very wide and very long and along which there are 
many lands both desert and inhabited. It is 65 days journey in length 
and 40 wide. Of GUYNOA there is much to say. It contains seven moun- 
tains well peopled, and land yielding abundantly as long as there are 
mountains, elsewhere it is all ZAHARA. Two ranges of mountains 
extend to the RIO DEL ORO, and there they collect the ivory teeth, and 
the gold in the ant hills which the ants make on the river banks. The 


187 Langlois 1911, p.159; see the description of Africa by Vincent of Beauvais 


(Monumenta, 111:5, ff.1016-23). The monoculi were people who had only one eye in 
midst of their foreheads; the cynocephali had heads like those of dogs; the sciapodi 
had only one foot which was large enough to shade all his body for the sun 
(Mandeville’s Travels, 1, pp.113, 138 and 140ff; Hereford mappamundi, Monumenta, 
IV:1, f.1078). Most of the monstrous races originated from Pliny ("Natural history", 
5.4316; also book 7, passim), through quotations by Solinus. The existence of these 
monstrous races, which nobody had actually ever seen, was considered true, since it 
was confirmed by the early Fathers, above all by St. Augustine (De Civitate Dei, 16.8), 
whose authority was unchallengeable among the medieval scholars (although St. 
Augustine himself took a cautious stand with regard to the subject: "The accounts of 
some of these races may be completely worthless: but if such peoples exist, then 
either they are not human; or, if human, they are descended from Adam."). 
Afterwards, belief in the existence of the monstrous races was strengthened the 
Latin classics were rediscovered by humanists and — thanks to Gutenberg - these texts 
became available for much wider audience than just a few erudite eccentrics: between 
1450 and 1550 no fewer than forty-six editions of Pliny's "Natural history" were 
printed (Cohen 1980, p.2). 

Libro del Conosgimiento, pp.51-54; Book of the Knowledge, pp.29-31; brackets added. 
The descriptions concerning flags and coats of arms are omitted. 

*... ganahc en que ay vna Rica cibdat & abondada de todos los bienes & dizenle 
ganahc & es cabeça del Reyno de guinoa & ally coronan los reyes" (Libro del 
Conos¢imiento, p.53). 

See the discussion concerning the ‘golden king’ of the Chanson de Roland earlier in 
this chapter. 

















ants are big as cats, and dig out much earth. This kingdom marches with 
the kingdom of ORGANA in which also there is much desert, and on 
another side with the RIO DEL ORO which they call NILO. 


This itinerary resembles the descriptions of the trans-Saharan caravan 
routes and the Land of the Blacks given in the Arabic sources. Most of the 
toponyms are recognizable. Sulgumenga is of course the celebrated 
Sijilmasa;!?! Rio de Dara is Wadi Dara in southern Morocco, whence the car- 
avans started their passage across the western desert.?? Tocoron is some- 
what problematic, as it is mentioned before Tibalberet, or the oasis of 
Tàbalbalat on the route towards the Niger bend; yet the remark that the 
inhabitants of Tocoron are black, and its connection to Rio de Dara, sug- 
gests that the name refers to Takrür, once a powerful state in the Senegal 
valley and later a generic term for the entire western Sudan in the Arabic lit- 
erature.?? Takrür was widely described, for instance, by al-Bakri, al-Idrisi, 
and Ibn Saad.!?! There is a possibility that Tocoron might refer to Taghaza 
that was an important salt mine in the western Sahara.'?? In other medieval 


European sources Taghāzā is usually called 7agaoz or the like, although in 


some Majorcan maps Tocoron is placed in the same area as Taghaza.!96 


The next toponym, Sidan, is the most problematic. It could refer to the 


Silà of Arabic authors, which was an important commercial vd in the 


Senegal valley before the thirteenth century.!°? According to al-Idrisi:!?9 


191 Sijilmasa, situating in the oasis of Tafilalt, had been since the eighth century the most 


important starting point for the caravans heading to the south. The city was, however, 
badly damaged during the wars that followed the downfall of the Marinids after the 
middle of the fourteenth century. Sijilmasa never fully recovered from this devastation, 
and it was eventually abandoned in the enth century (Leo Africanus, Descrittione, 
‘Segelmesse’, f.80; [1896], 11:784; [1956], 11:429—30; Levtzion 1977, p.449). 
i Al-Bakri (Corpus, p.69; Recueil, $101) 
we Jiménez de la Espada, the Spanish editor of Libre del Conosgimiento, suggested that 
Tocoron would refer to Tamagrut, a site on the River Dara in southern Morocco (see 
Libro del Conoscimiento, p.260). He was probably inspired by Gerhard Rohlfs who 
described Tamagrut as the “capital” of Wadi Dara region (Mein erster Aufentbalt in 
Marokko und Reise stidlich von Atlas durch die Oasen Draa und Tafilet, Bremen 1873, 
p.441; see Peschel 1877, p.128). This identification cannot be true, and the order of 
toponyms given in the itinerary does not necessarily imply their true position in 
relation to each other — on the other hand, it possible to travel from Takrür to 
Tabalbalat. Compare Tocoron to the Tucuról of Barros (Asia, 1, f.38; Voyages, p.143). 
See Corpus pp. T 107 and 184-85; Recueil. §§125-126, §§199-201 and §§339-3-11. 

a Recueil, §490). Although he does 
not specify that the inhi ibitants of I: x, he said that nobody lived there 
except the slaves of the Masüfa (a Berber tribe) who dug the salt. Majority of the 
slaves owned by the western Saharan nomads were black. 

Lu See Zurara, Chronicle, chapter 1xxvit; and the Catalan. Atlas, in Monumenta, 1V:2, 
[.1305. 

For the location of Sila, 
Neuve du Sénégal’, ASAC 
See Corpus, p.107; Recuei 
Recueil, $$126-127). 
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Yoro Fall, ‘Silla: problématique d'un site de la vallée du 
xxvi CI982b), pp.199—216. 
| $199; brackets added. Cf al-Bakri (Corpus, pp.77-78; 
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Sila, on the northern bank of the River Nil, is a metropolis, a meeting 
place for the Südàn [the blacks] and a good market. Its inhabitants are 
brave. Silà belongs to the domains of the Takrüri, who is a powerful 
ruler. 


The strongest argument for the identification of Sidan with Silà is the 
mention by the Spanish Franciscan that this place was *under the king of 
Guynoa". The toponym Guynoa, or Guinea, had entered European litera- 
ture and cartography only a few decades before the Spanish Franciscan 
completed his work.!” It is customarily suggested that the European name 
"Guinea" for Western Africa was derived from the Arabic toponym *Janawa" 
which was first introduced by al-Zuhri in the mid-twelfth century:?? 


Its boundary on the west is the Great Sea and on the east the end of 
the land of Waraglan as far as the end of the land of the Almoravids. 
On the south it is bounded by the land of Amima??! [and Büjara and 
Lami] and on the north by the end of the land of Azuqqi?? and the end 
of the land of Nül belonging to the Farthest Süs. In it there is the town 
of Ghana. Between this town and the Great Sea to the west there is 
eight days’ travelling. It is the capital of Janàwa. Caravans from the land 
of the Farthest Süs and the Maghrib go there. 


Phillips 1988, p.203. The first European cartographers to mention Guinea (Gunuia or 
Ganuya) were Giovanni Carignano and Angelino de Dalorto in the 1320s 
(Monumenta, 1V:1, f.1139; IV:2, f.1198). The name Guynoia, referring to black soldiers 
in the Muslim troops, appears in a Spanish source called Primera Crónica General de 
Espana, written in 1344 (José da Silva Horta, 'A imagem do Africano pelos 
portugueses antes dos contactos', in: Luís de Albuquerque e! al. leds], O Confronto do 
olbar (Lisbon 1991, pp.51 and 66n.25). 

Corpus, p.98; Recueil, $188; ‘Kitab al-Dja‘rafiyya’, p.182 ($336); brackets in original 
English translation. 

There has been some dispute concerning the identification of Amima. According to 
Hopkins & Levizion, it referred to the stateless peoples in the southern West African 
savanna (Corpus, p.443). According to Cuoq, Amima was the Mima of the later Arabic 
writers (Recueil, p.119n.2). Mima was a city on the Niger, north of its inland delta (Ibn 
Battüta, Corpus, p.298, Recueil, $525). Mima is also mentioned in the local oral 
tradition as one of the successor states of Ghana, and thus existing in the twelfth 
century (see Mamby Sidibé, 'Soundiata Keita, héros historique et légendaire, empereur 
du Manding’, NA, no. 82 [1959], p.42; and D.T. Niane, Sundiata. An Epic of Old Mali, 
London 1965, pp.35-37). From archaeological evidence we know that Mima was a 
centre of large-scale iron manufacturing (Randi Haaland, 'Iron Production, Its Socio- 
Cultural Context and Ecological Implications', in: R. Haaland & P. Shinnie [eds], 
African Iron Working: Ancient and Modern, Oslo 1985, p.66). A city called Mayma is 
mentioned in the fourteenth-century Majorcan maps (Catalan Atlas, Monumenta, IV:3, 
f.1306; Peschel 1877, p.190n.3; cf. La Roncière, 1, p.136, who suggests that Mayma is 
the present Niamey in the Republic of Niger). All this suggests that al-Zuhri's Amima 
might refer to Mima on the Niger, rather than to the primitive peoples which were 
more usually called in Arabic sources as "Lamlam", “Namnam”, and the like, although 
he elsewhere tells, rather confusingly, that the Amima are “a tribe of Janiwa who live 
on the coast of the Great Sea in the west" (Corpus, p.98; Recueil, $189). 

Azuqqi was the alleged "capital" of the Almoravids in the Mauritanian Adrar. See al- 
Bakri, Corpus, p.73; Recueil, $110 C'Arki"). 
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According to al-Zuhri, Janawa was the generic name for the western part 
of the Land of the Blacks. Janàwa was no proper state, although its “capi- 
tal” (hddira) — or rather the most important commercial centre as the con- 
text suggests — was said to be Ghana.” Furthermore, all the black peoples 
who lived in this area were collectively referred to as the Janawa.?™ 

The identification of “Guinea” with “Janawa” is reasonable, especially as 
the boundaries of Guynoa given by the Spanish Franciscan match almost 
exactly with those of Janawa defined by al-Zuhri. In the west, the bound- 
ary of Guynoa was the Atlantic Ocean; in the north, Cape Bojador;?? in the 
south, the River Niger; and in the east, the kingdom of Organa which is 
suggested to refer to the historical kingdom of Bornu in the vicinity of Lake 
Chad.? Yet the name itself, Organa, is most likely a corrupted form of the 
Arabic toponym Waraqlan (Wargla).?°7 In this case, the Spanish Franciscan's 
Guynoa would be identical with the Janawa of al-Zuhri. Similar extensions 
were also given to Ghàna in the earlier Arabic sources. According to al- 
Mas'üdi, writing in the mid-tenth century, “the province of Ghana, the land 
of gold, is 1000 by 80 /arsakbs". On account of these measurements and 
the fact that al-Mas‘adi, like all Arabic writers, placed the “Land of Gold" to 
the south of Morocco, Ghàna stretched along a narrow strip of nearly 2000 
kilometres, from the Atlantic coast to the neighbourhood of Air in the mod- 





203 See John Hunwick, ‘Gao and the Almoravids: A Hypothesis’, in: B.K. Swartz Jr. & R.E. 
Dumett (eds), West African Cultural Dynamics. Archaeological and Historical 
Perspectives (The Hague 1980), p.419; also Rainer ORwald, Die Handelsstadte der 
Westsahara. Die Entwicklung der arabiscb-mauriscben Kultur von Singit, Wādān, 
Tisit und Walāta (Berlin 1986), p.99. 

20 Al-Zuhri (Corpus, pp.98-99; Recueil, $$189-191). The name Ganawiyya was used by 

al-Idrisi, referring to the black inhabitants of the Mauntanian Adrar (Corpus, p.128; 

Recueil, $273): "This town is called Azuqqi in the Berber language. and in the 

Ganáwiyya tongue Qüqadam. Whoever wants to go to the countries of Sila, Takrir and 

Ghàna in the land of the Südàn cannot avoid this city." 

Libro del Conoscimiento, p.49; Book of tbe Knowledge, p.28: "I went along the coast 

for a very great distance, traversing the uninhabited sandy beaches until I arrived at 

the land of the negroes, at a cape they call BUYDER, where is the King of GUYNOA 
near the sea." 

H. Richmond Palmer, The Bornu Sabara and Sudan (London 1936), pp.197 and 

205-8; also La Ronciere 1924, I, p.136. According to Clements Markham, Organa was 

a kingdom on the upper Senegal (Book of tbe Knowledge, p.31n.1); it has also been 

suggested that Organa might refer to Ghana (La Ronciere 1924, 1, p.114; Lopez 1936, 

p-39; cf. Fall 1982a, p.183). 

297 Fall 1982a, pp.183 and 209. This identification is supported by the Spanish 
Franciscan's description of Org “L departed from the kingdom of ORGANA and 
passed on to the kingdom of ISER which also consists of extensive deserts, all 
dead Zahara, but it has six mounts (oases) inhabited by negroes” (Libro del 
Conosgimiento, p.55; English tr. from Book of tbe Knowledge, p.31). Tauser is certainly 
Tawzar, the modern Tozeur in southern Tunisia; the mounts inhabited by blacks could 
refer the oases in the Libyan desert which recognized the suzerainty of Bornu in the 
fourteenth century (Ibn Khaldün, Corpus, p.337: Recueil, $597; Fisher 1977, p.263). See 
also the "Catalan Atlas" (Monumenta, 1V:3, £.1306). 
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ern Republic of Niger.” In the early fourteenth-century European maps, 
Guinea was the name given to the area beyond Morocco.” After the 
Portuguese discoveries, Guinea started meaning the African Atlantic coast, 
reaching from Senegal to Angola, whereas the interior of the continent was 
more often called “Lower Ethiopia" or “Nigritia”.?!° 

The Spanish Franciscan was probably confused with all these different 
names — Takrür, Ghana, Janàwa, Guinea — and their changing meanings in 
different contexts. He may have associated the current rumours concerning 
the Mali empire,?!! first described properly by the Egyptian historian al- 
*Umari (1301-49) who is too contemporary a source to have been familiar 
to the Spanish Franciscan, with the earlier descriptions of Janàwa and 
Ghàna in Arabic sources, and of Guinea in his contemporary Majorcan car- 
tography. This kind of confusion is understandable, for Mali covered in the 
mid-fourteenth century the same area as the Janàwa of al-Zuhri (and the 
Ghana of al-Mas'üdi) and, according to al-Umari, the ruler of Mali was 
called by North African Arabs the “king of Takrür" — Takrür referring here 
not to the historical kingdom in the Senegal valley (which was at that time 
a province of the Mali empire) but to the western portion of the Land of 
the Blacks in general?!? Thus in fourteenth-century Northern Africa the 


geographical denomination “Janawa” (“Guinea”) could be used to describe 


Corpus, p.32; Recueil, $5. Al-Mas'üdi is quoting here al-Fazàri. A farsakh equals about 
six kilometres. It has been suggested that al-Fazari (or al-Mas‘idi) mixed up farsakh 
with the Arabic mile, which equals about two kilometres (Lewicki 1969, pp.11-12), as 
there is a strong tendency amongst the modern scholars to think that all references to 
Ghana in the Arabic sources should describe the same area in southern Mauritania, 
where the capital of Ghana is believed to have been situated (see note 10 to al- 
Mas'üdi, in Corpus, p.380). Al-Fazàri (and al-Mas‘tidi) may have used “Ghana” simply 
as a denomination for the West African Sahel, whence the North African traders 
imported gold (hence the name “Land of Gold”). We should not take it for granted 
that the Arabic writers, when speaking of “kingdoms” and "cities" in Sudanic Africa, 
were always describing existing political units. They may have elevated some of the 
obscure toponyms, which they had heard about from North African traders or copied 
from earlier sources, to a position these places never had, to make the vast unknown 
area lying to the south of the Sahara appear less empty. In the same way, the medieval 
European cartographers and writers filled the emptiness of Africa nondum cognita 
not only with monstrous races but also with imaginative kingdoms and cities (Fall 
19822, pp.221-22; Of$wald 1986, p.95; Bathily 1989, p.100). 

See the map of Angelino Dulcert (“Tera nigrorom hec est Ganuya", Monumenta, 1V:2, 
f.1223). 

See Zurara, Chronicle, chapter 1x; Pereira, Esmeraldo (1937, p.79; 1956, p.48); Diffie 
& Winius 1977, p.78. 

Mali became familiar to Europeans after the sumptuous pilgrimage of Mansa Misa 
who stopped at Cairo in 1324 (see al-Maqrizi, Corpus, p.355; Recueil, $665). This event 
was certainly witnessed by Italian traders: the name Rex Melly appeared in European 
cartography for the first time in 1339 (see the map of Angelino Dulcert, Monumenta, 
IV:2, f.1223). 

Corpus, p.276; Recueil, $475; also Ibn al-Dawadari (Corpus, p.250; Recueil, [new 
impression 1985], p.478). On the usage of the name Takrür in Arabic sources, see 
‘Umar al-Naqar, "Takrür. The History of a Name’, JAH, x (1969), pp.365-74. 
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the political unit which was also known as "*Takrür" and "Mali".?!5 As a mat- 
ter of fact, the ruler of Mali was portrayed in contemporary Majorcan maps 
as the “King of Guinea" whose capital was said to be city of Melli.2'4 The 
confusing usage of these names might explain why the original information 
provided by al-Idrisi, that Sila “belongs to the domains of the Takrüri, who 
is a powerful ruler" was transformed in Libro del Conosgimiento into Sidan 
being “under the king of GUYNOA”, as the Spanish Franciscan mistook the 
historical ruler of Takrür referred to by al-Idrisi for the actual ruler of 
Mali.?^ 

It is interesting that a similar description of Sila is given by Ibn Khaldün, 


writing a few decades after the Spanish Franciscan:?!ó 


On this Nil there are the towns of Sila, Takrür and Ghana, which are 
all at the present time in the kingdom of the people of Mali, one 
of the nations of the Südàn. The merchants of the Farthest West 
[Morocco] travel to their country. 


We do not know how accurate this information is, for Ibn Khaldün is 
here quoting al-Idrisi.?" It is possible that he and the Spanish Franciscan 
were both describing the political situation in the Senegal valley as it was 
in the mid-fourteenth century: we know that Ibn Khaldün derived much of 
his knowledge of Mali from two West African informants whom he had met 


in Cairo.?!? Alternatively, Ibn Khaldün may simply have applied twelfth- 


ai The name *Janàwa" does not appear in the fourteenth-century Arabic texts describing 
the Land of the Blacks. It was probably used by the North African traders, whom 
Italian and Catalan merchants met in Northern Africa, which explains its infiltration in 
the medieval cartography. Al-Zuhri's Kitab al-Jughrafiyd was hardly known to the 
Spanish Franciscan or the Majorcan mapmakers. It is also possible that the origins of 
the European name “Guinea” are in the names “Ghana” or “Jenne”; this question will 
be discussed in chapter 5 below. 

2H Fall 1982a, pp.183-87; see especially the “Catalan Atlas” CMonumenta, IV:3, £1305: 
“Aquest senyor negre es appellat Musse Melly, senyor dels negres de Gineua^) and 
the map of Mecia de Viladestes (Monumenta, IV:3, 1370: “Aquest senyor dels negres 
es apelat musa meli, senyor de guineua^). The Spanish Franciscan nowhere uses the 
name Mali; he mentions a city called Malsa which is said to be the capital of Prester 
John (Libro del Conoscimiento, p.64; Book of the Knowledge, p.36). According to 
Jiménez de la Espada, Malsa might refer to Mali (Libro del Conoscimiento, p.222; see 
Kunstmann 1862, pp.120 and 124; cf. Conti Rossini 1917, p.673; La Roncière 1924, I, 
p.61). This is not an irrelevant suggestion — although the kingdom of Prester John was 
associated with Christian Ethiopia, the Portuguese were looking for him in the West 
African interior (see Barros, i, 1, f.28 and 32; Voyages, pp.127 and 133; Charles 
Beckingham, ‘Prester John in West Africa’, in: C.F. Beckingham & B. Hamilton [eds], 
Prester Jobn, tbe Mongols and tbe Ten Lost Tribes, Aldershot 1996, pp.207-10). 





















is This could be another reference to the “Book of Roger" in Libro del Conoscimiento, 
for Sila is not mentioned by Ibn Sa‘id, the thirteenth-century copyist of al-Idrisi, nor 
by Yàqüt. 

26 Y Md 


Corpus, p.319; Recueil, $595; emphasis and brackets added. 
ay See ORwald 1986, p.89n1. 
=e Corpus, pp.333-34; Recueil, $580 and $585. 
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century denominations to communities that had not existed in al-Idrisr's 
time, but which Ibn Khaldiin presumed to correspond with the historical 
cities of Sila, Takrür, and Ghana described by al-Idrisi — in the same way as 
medieval Western scholars were still using the ancient names Carthage and 
Babylon when actually referring to the medieval cities of Tunis and 
Baghdad.?!? 

On the other hand, in the “Catalan Atlas", drawn at Palma in about 1375, 
there is a town called Sudam lying between Tenbucb (Timbuktu) and 
Tagaza (Taghaza).??? This suggests that Sidan (Sudam?) could also refer to 
some of the oases in the western or southern Sahara, many of which rec- 
ognized the suzerainty of Mali in the mid-fourteenth century.??! It might, for 
example, refer either to Walata or to Tadmakka (modern es-Souk), both of 
which were closely involved in the trans-Saharan trade and were parts of 
the Mali empire.??? Or, both Sidan and Sudam could also be corrupted 
forms of Cydamus, the Roman name for Ghadames that was an important 
crossroads of caravan routes in Fezzan.??? 
ar See for example Cadamosto (Navigazioni, p.41; Voyages, p.29); Diogo Gomes (De la 
première découverte de la Guinée, p.15; Voyages, p.93); Leo Africanus, Descrittione, 
‘Asuan citta’, f.96; (1896), III:904; (1956), 11:537. 

220 See Monumenta, IV:3, f 1305. 

221 Devisse 1972, p.61. 

222 Devisse 1972, p.359; Levizion 1973, pp.77-78 and 148; Ibn Khaldün (Corpus, p.339; 
Recueil, $569). According to Peschel (1877, p.190n.5), Sudam meant the city of Walata, 
for Walata was the first town to have mostly black population (in Arabic: sūdān) on 
the way to Western Africa from the north (Levtzion 1973, p.147). This identification is 
unlikely. In fourteenth-century European maps Walata is usually called Eulezis or 
Huletem (La Ronciére 1924, I, pp.104 and 114; see Carignano's map, Monumenta, 
IV:1, f.1139). Peschel was certainly influenced by Valentim Fernandes, according to 
whom Walata had “two kings, one white and one black, because the town is situated 
at the border of the Land of the Blacks" (Description [1938], p.84). Robert Adams, an 
American sailor who had been shipwrecked on the Moroccan coast in 1810 and spent 
three years in captivity amongst the nomads of the western Sahara, described a small 
town at the desert edge which he called Soudenny, the inhabitants of which were 
blacks (The Narrative of Robert Adams, London 1816, p.14ff.). Adams's narrative is 
hardly a reliable source — his claim to have spent four months in Timbuktu was later 
proven false (see footnote 294 below) — and no “Soudenny” is mentioned by any of 
those European travellers who actually visited the western Sahel (Adams's Soudenny 
might refer to the oasis of Taoudenni, in the western Sahara; see Ritter, Erdkunde, 
p.436). Simon Lucas, an English explorer, mentioned in 1789 a commercial town 
called Assouda, laying between Ghat and Agadez (Proceedings of tbe Association for 
Promoting tbe Discovery of tbe Interior Parts of Africa, London 1810; reprinted 1967, 
vol. I, p.163; also C-A. Walckenaer, Recherches géographiques sur l'intérieur de 
l'Afrique septentrionale, Paris 1821, p.313). 

Magalhaes Godinho 1956, p.144. In the eighteenth century, the desert to the north of 
Fezzan was still called Souda by European travellers (see ‘Construction of the 
Geography of Mr. Horneman's expedition’, Proceedings, ll, pp.252-53). In the 
fifteenth-century Majorcan maps Ghadames was called Gadima (see Mecia de 
Viladestes, Monumenta, 1V:3, f.1370; also Leo Africanus, Descrittione, 'Gademes 
habitationi', f.82; (1896], 11:797; [1956], 1:446). It is curious that the fifteenth-century 
maps do not mention any Sudam, whereas the predating Majorcan mapmakers did 
not know any Gadima; they mentioned occasionally Garama, capital of the 


Garamantes, which they knew from the ancient sources (see for example the Pizigani 
map, Monumenta, IV:2, f.1287). 


223 


Nevertheless, the "Catalan Atlas” postdates the Libro del Conoscimiento 


and we cannot be sure whether Abraham Cresques, the famous Jewish 
mapmaker in Majorca to whom the "Catalan Atlas" is often attributed, ??4 
derived his information of the West African interior from the work of the 
Spanish Franciscan.?? Most of the West African toponyms mentioned in the 
“Catalan Atlas" are exactly the same as in the Libro del Conoscimiento, with 
the notable exception of Ganabe. Below Sijilamsa, the mapmaker has, for 
instance, added a comment: "it is here where the merchants pass, going to 
the land of the blacks of Guinea, and this passage is called the valley of 


Dara." This sentence is almost identical to the description of the same area 


given by the Spanish Franciscan. 


The third possibility is that both Sidan and Sudam are simply derived 
from Bilad al-Siidan, the generic Arabic term for sub-Saharan Africa, and 
the names do not refer to any specific historical town.??” 

The next toponym mentioned in the itinerary of the Spanish Franciscan, 
Buda, is an oasis in Tuwat, which used to be the point of departure for the 
caravans to Walata.?*8 The city of Crima is again problematic; its position 
in the itinerary suggests that it is an oasis in the central Sahara — probably 
Tigürarin?? — for Mesca is certainly the Mzab?9 in the northern Sahara. 
Tigirarin was another important rendez-vous for caravans from Morocco 
on their way to the south.??! 

The most interesting part in the itinerary is the description of Ganahe, 


which is definitely modelled after the Ghàna of earlier Arab geographers. 


eat Campbell 1987, p.430. 

Or vice versa, for it is suggested that though the original version of Libro del 
Conos¢imiento may have been written before the 1360s, the text was probably revised 
afterwards, according to the Majorcan cartography. The anonymous reviser could well 
have relied on the “Catalan Atlas" (Mees 1898/99, p.465; Conti Rossini 1917, p.656). 
See Monumenta, IV:3, £1305. The Catalan original reads: “Per aquest loch pasen los 
merchaders que entren en la terra dels negres de Gineua, lo qual pas es appellat Vall 
de Darha.” see Libro del Conosgimiento (p.51): “Parti de sulgumenga & fuy ad Rio de 
dara que dura seys jornadas [...] & parti del Rio de daran con vnos moros que yuan 
a la Guynoa & fuy con ellos por la zahara..." See also the wording in the portolan of 
Angelino Dulcert (“Valle de Sus, hec est via pro ire at tera nigrorum", Monumenta, 
IV:1, £.1223) which might have been the source for both the “Catalan Atlas" and for 
the Spanish Franciscan (Conti Rossini 1917, pp.666 and 670) 

Fall 1982a, p.223. 

Ibn Battüta (Corpus, p.304; Recueil, $545); Ibn Khaldün (Corpus, p.339; Recueil, $569). 
See Ibn Said (Corpus, p.192; Recueil, $366). The oasis of Tigürárin, modern Gurra, 
lies between Tuwat and Wargla (Magalhàes Godinho 1956, p.92). According to Ibn 
Khaldün, Tīgūrāīn was “prosperous and densely populated", and there were 
merchants “who trade to the land of the Sudan” (Corpus, p.339; Recueil, §569; also Leo 
Africanus, Descrittione, ‘Tegorarin’, f.81; [1396], 11:789; [1956], 11:436). 

La Roncière 1924, I, p.136; Leo Africanus, Descrittione, ‘Meszab’, £.81; (1896), 11:790; 
(1956), 1:437. 

251 Levtzion 1977, p.449. 
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The Spanish Franciscan’s claim that Ganabe was a rich and well-supplied 
city where the kings of Guinea are crowned echoes curiously the almost 
contemporary description of Ghana given by a certain al-Watwat 
(1235-1318), also known as al-Kutubi:?? 


Ghàna is one of the most beautiful cities in this kingdom [of Ghana]. It 
is a rich and prosperous city. Previously, the kings lived there. At the 
moment, their residence is Mali. It is constructed of bricks. There is a 
palace, resembling a fortress. The king lives alone therein. The city lies 
on both banks of a river which adjoins the great river running out of 
[Lake] Kawari.??? The river is called the Nil of Ghana. 


This passage offers an interesting view on the obscure period in the 
twelfth century, when political dominance in the West African interior start- 
ed shifting from Ghana to Mali. Customarily this process is said to have 
been initiated by the conquest and destruction of Ghana by the Almoravids 
in 469/1076—77, which led to the disruption of the kingdom. Al-Idrisi, writ- 
ing in 1154, claimed that Ghàna was still one of the most powerful king- 
doms in the Land of the Blacks,??* but his description is usually dismissed 
as unreliable. According to modern historians, the political vacuum created 
by the Almoravids in the Western Sudan was filled in the early thirteenth 
century by Mali which absorbed Ghana and its successor states in the 
northern savanna. The Malian conquest of Ghana, which resulted in the 
final destruction of this kingdom, is often dated to around the year 1240.235 

If we believe al-Watwat, the transfer of power from Ghana to Mali was 
less violent than most modern scholars have suggested. Al-Watwat’s 
description implies that there was a strong continuity between these two 
kingdoms: either the members of the ruling dynasty of Ghana moved to the 
south, establishing their power in Manding,?°° or the rulers of Mali united 
Ghana into their empire and were recognized as the legal heirs of Ghana. 
But how reliable is al-Watwat? The French editor of the Recueil, Joseph 
Cuoq, rejects him as nothing but a poor copyist of al-Bakri and al-Idrisi, 


232 Recueil,, p. 475. English translation and brackets are mine. Cuoq's French translation 
is based on a manuscript preserved at Istanbul in the library of Sultan Ahmed III (no. 
2610). 

233 


This refers to Lake Chad which was believed to be the source of all the three branches 

of the Nile (see Ibn Said, Corpus, p.187; Recueil, §351). 

234 Corpus, p.109; Recueil, §208. 

235 The three conquests of Ghana (by the Almoravids, Sasa, and Mali), and the reliability 
of al-Idrisi, will be discussed more thoroughly in chapter 6 below. 

Manding refers here, and elsewhere in this volume, to the core Mande area (the 

“Mande heartland”), which is the region on the Mali-Guinea borders of the Upper 

Niger valley. 


236 
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having “rien d'original".?* It is true that al-Watwat’s account may be a com- 
position based on earlier sources. His description of the royal palace in 
Mali, for instance, recalls significantly al-Idrisi's description of the palace 
which the ruler of Ghana had built for himself in 510/1116-17;735 whereas 
the detail that the king of Mali lived alone in his palace echoes similar infor- 
mation provided by al-Muhallabi (d. 990) concerning the king of Kükü 
(Kawkaw, Gao).?? Quoting the earlier authors, without always naming 
them, and presenting their information as still accurate was common 
among medieval Arab scholars.?49 

On the other hand, there are some other sources that correspond with al- 
Watwát's account. According to al-Umari, Ghana was still an independent 
kingdom in the mid-fourteenth century, although its ruler recognized the 
suzerainty of Mali (‘In the whole kingdom of this sovereign [Mali] there is 
none who is given the title of “king” (malik) except the ruler of Ghana who 
is like a deputy to him even though he be a king").?!! Ibn Khaldün also 
referred to Ghana as an existing entity.” Contrary to this information is the 
fact that Ibn Battüta (1304-68), the famous Moroccan globetrotter who visit- 
ed Mali and Timbuktu in 1352-53, nowhere mentions Ghana by name.?*5 
Hence it is possible to reject al-"Umari and Ibn Khaldün as unreliable in this 
matter on the grounds that they were both trying to accommodate the out- 
dated information provided by al-Idrisi, who represented the highest geo- 
graphical authority to them, to the circumstances of the fourteenth century; 
that is, to speak of Carthage, when thinking of Tunis. 

Al-Watwat's account is supported by the West African oral tradition con- 
cerning Wagadu which is regarded by most modern historians to be the 
same political entity as the Ghana of Arabic sources.*"' According to a ver- 
sion recorded in Nioro, in the western Sahel, the founder of Mali empire, 
Sunjata Keita, married a daughter of Manga Diabé, the last ruler of Wagadu, 
and subsequently the four leading clans of Wagadu (the wago) moved to 


Manding.?55 This story could refer to an historical event and a peaceful 


See Recueil ,, pp.225 and 474 


















add “He [the ruler of Ghana] has a palace on the bank of the Nil, strongly built, and 
perfectly fortified" (Corpus, p.110; Recueil, $208; brackets added). 

2» “In his own town he [the king of Kaki] has a palace which nobody inhabits with him 
or has resort to except à eunuch slave? (Corpus, p.174; Recueil, $83; brackets added). 

n Devisse 1972, p.Á4. 

24 Corpus, p.262; Recueil, $435; brackets added. 

TR Corpus, pp.333-34; Recueil, $580 and $585. 

245 On Ibn Battüta's route in Western Africa, see Claude Meillassoux, ‘L'itinéraire d'Ibn 
Batuta de \ à Mali’, JAH, xit (1972a), pp.389-95. 

zu David C. Conrad, ‘Oral Sources on Links between Great States: Sumanguru, Servile 

" Lineage, the Jariso, and Kaniaga’, HA, xi (1984), p.36. 

PII 


G. Adam, "Légendes historiques du p: 
série, itt (1903), p.95 


s de Nioro (Sahel), Revue Coloniale, nouvelle 
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transfer of power from Ghana to Mali, and explain al-‘Umari's cryptic state- 
ment that there were two monarchs to bear the title of king in Mali. 

It is possible that the West African climate turned drier in the course of 
the twelfth century.“ This made cultivation impossible in the northern 
Sahel, which might explain the weakening of Ghana and the retreat of the 
ruling dynasty to the southern savanna — after all, the economic basis of the 
Sudanese empires was agriculture?! An essential part in the Wagadu leg- 
end is the killing of the sacred snake Bida, which had safeguarded the 
wealth and might of Wagadu by providing its people with abundant rains 
and gold. After Bida was slain, a long and severe drought began and the 
people of Wagadu dispersed as their country turned into desert.?*? This part 
of the legend could be a memory of a climatic change, rather than of a vio- 
lent destruction of Ghana by the Almoravids.” There was another serious 
dry period in the seventeenth century,??? and it is possible that the killing 
of Bida refers to this later climatic change: according to another version of 


The climatic history of Western Africa has been studied by Sharon Nicholson and 
George Brooks. Their opinions on the earlier times are contradictory. Nicholson, a 
meteorologist, considers the variation in Lake Chad water level a reliable indicator of 
climatic changes; Brooks, an historian, relies more on written evidence. According to 
Nicholson, there was a long wet period reaching from 800 ap to 1300 ap, followed by 
a dry period up to the 1450s. According to Brooks, there was a long dry period from 
1100 to 1500, followed by a wet period up to 1630s. For the climatic periodization of 
West African history, see James Webb, Desert Frontier. Ecological and Economic 
Change along tbe Western Sahel 1600-1850 (Madison 1995), pp.4—5; S. Nicholson, 
‘Saharan Climates in Historic Times’, in: J.A. Allan (ed.), The Sabara. Ecological 
Change and Early Economic History (London 1981), pp.35-59; G.E. Brooks, ‘A 
Provisional Historical Schema for Western Africa Based on Seven Climate Periods (ca. 
9000 Bc to the 19th Century)’, CEA, xxvi (1986), pp.43-62; Pekka Hämäläinen & Pekka 
Masonen, 'Hevosen leviäminen ja sen vaikutukset Pohjois-Amerikan tasangoilla sekä 
Länsi-Afrikan savannilla’, Suomen Antropologi, xxi (1996), p.37. Brooks's hypothesis 
seems more reliable, for it is supported by archaeological evidence. We know that 
settlements in the Niger bend area were abandoned after 1000 ap (RJ. McIntosh & 
S.K. McIntosh, 'Prospection archéologique aux alentours de Dia, Mali 1986-87’, 
Nyame Akuma, no. 29, 1987, pp.42-45). 

Lansiné Kaba, ‘Power, Prosperity and Social Inequality in Songhay (1461-1591)’, in: 
Earl Scott (ed.), Life before the Drought (Boston 1984), p.38. 

Abdoulaye Bathily, ‘A Discussion of the Traditions of Wagadu with Some Reference 
to Ancient Ghana’, BIFAN, sér. B, xxxvii, (1975), p.83. According to some versions, the 
severed head of Bida fell in Bure, which became the source of wealth for the rulers 
of Mali. 

Paulo F. de Moraes Farias, ‘Great States Revisited’, JAH, xv (1974a), pp.482n.22, and 
484-85; Diallo 1993, p.138; cf. Levtzion 1973, p.47. 

Brooks 1986, pp.55-56; Nicholson 1981, p.37. We cannot rule out the possibility that 
the killing of Bida refers to more recent events. The western Sahel suffered from a 
great famine in 1747-58. Thereafter the regional balance shifted definitely in favour 
of the western Saharan nomads who were able to subjugate and expel the sedentary 
black population of southern Mauritania (Webb 1995, pp.41—42 and 50-51). Many of 
these blacks were Soninke-speaking, and most modern scholars are willing to locate 
ancient Ghána in this area. 
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the legend, Wagadu had existed until it was conquered and destroyed by 
the Songhay in the early sixteenth century.?! 

From this point of view, if compared to al-Watwat's description of Ghana 
and our current knowledge of West African climatic history, Libro del 
Conoscimiento is the only medieval European text which may have some 
value as a primary source for early West African history. The Spanish 
Franciscan's information concerning Ganabe (Ghana) is definitely inde- 
pendent of the contemporary fourteenth-century Arabic sources which are 
discussed and quoted above, for it is very unlikely that he could have been 
familiar with al-Watwat's text (al-‘Umari notwithstanding). Hence Libro del 
Conoscimiento might offer extra credibility to the hypothesis that Ghana 
was not destroyed in the early thirteenth century, but still existed as a polit- 
ical unit in the mid-fourteenth century, and that there was more continuity 
than confrontation between the two empires, Ghana and Mali — if indeed 
the Spanish Franciscan’s account is based on first-hand information pro- 
vided by European or Arab traders, whom the author had met in Northern 
Africa. To accept Libro del Conoscimiento as a reliable source in this mat- 
ter would require us to start reconsidering many of the conventional dat- 
ings and locations in early West African history. To provide my own answer 
to the “question of Ghana” falls outside the scope of this volume. 

The strongest argument against the Spanish Franciscan's reliability is that 
his account of Ganabe receives no support from the seventeenth-century 
chronicles of Timbuktu. These chronicles mention Ghana, albeit very 
briefly, and they connect it with the Empire of Kayamagha which had exist- 
ed and disappeared long before the emergence of Mali.??? This interpreta- 
tion carries much weight, as it is made by scholars who, supposedly, 
should have been well acquainted with the local historical traditions. 
However, we ought to remember that these chroniclers were Muslims, and 
they hardly had any reason to glorify what appeared to them as pagan 
ancestry.?5? Also, their primary purpose was to document the history of the 
sixteenth-century Empire of Songhay and the biographies of the prominent 
Muslim scholars of Timbuktu. 


Robert Arnaud, 'La singuliere légende des Soninkés. Traditions orales sur le royaume 
de Koumbi et sur divers autres royaumes soudanais’, in: L'Islam et la politique 
musulmane francaise en Afrique occidentale française (Paris 1912), p.158. Or, 
perhaps this is a memory of the expedition which Askiya Muhammad Ture led in 
1499-1500 against Baghana, an area to the west of the Niger bend, which is believed 
to have been the centre of ancient Ghàna (see Levtzion 1973, pp.85-86)? 

See ‘Abderrahman es-Sa‘di, Tarikh es-Soudan, p.18; Mahmoüd Kati, Tarikb el-Fettacb 
(Paris 1913) p.76. 

253 Kaba 1984, p.32. 
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Finally, we cannot rule out the possibility that the Spanish Franciscan — 
as well as al-Watwat, al-"Umari, and Ibn Khaldün — mixed up or misunder- 
stood sources written at different times. We do not know from where the 
Spaniard took his Ghana; it could, for example, originate from al-Battani 
whose astronomical tables had been available to medieval Western schol- 
ars in Latin translation since the early twelfth century.2 But whatever 
source he relied upon, the Spanish Franciscan could hardly have known its 
exact date of composition. This means that he may have taken as current 
information what originally described much earlier times; this is under- 
standable as he had nothing against which to compare the accuracy of his 
sources. In that case, the Libro del Conoscimiento falls into the same cate- 
gory with all the other medieval European texts discussed above. It can 
prove only that in the middle of the fourteenth century sub-Saharan Africa 
had begun to transform from a realm of mere fantasy into a terra cognila, 
although it still took centuries for Africa to become a part of the real world. 


THE ROMANCE OF ANSELM D'YSALGUIER 


The last medieval European text, predating the beginning of Portuguese 
maritime discoveries and dealing with the West African interior, is the story 
of Anselm d'Ysalguier, allegedly written down for the first time by the man 
himself at Toulouse in the early fifteenth century. Unfortunately, the origi- 
nal version of his account, which included a dictionary of Arabic, 
Tamasheq, and “African” (Songhay?) languages with French and Latin 
explanations, is now lost; its existence and substance is known to us 
through a reference in a chronicle written in Latin by a certain Guillaume 
Bardin in the late 1450s.?5 Bardin’s chronicle has survived in five seven- 
teenth-century manuscripts? and it was printed in 1742 as an appendix to 
the *General history of Languedoc" by Dom Claude de Vic and Dom Jean 
Joseph Vaisséte.?57 The story of Anselm d'Ysalguier had already been pub- 


254 See Monumenta, 111:3, ff.768—69. 

255 Monumenta, IV:3, f.1371. 

256 Historia chronologica parlamentorum patriae occitanae, scripta per me Guillelmum 
Bardinum, consiliarum-clericum in parlamento Tolosae, filium quondam magistri 
Petri Bardini, etiam in eodem parlamento consiliarii-clerici (1031-1454). The French 
translation in the Monumenta (1V:3, ff.1371—74) is based on MS latin 9186 (Paris: 
Bibliotheque Nationale). For the bibliographical information of the four other copies, 
see Monumenta (ibid.). 

Histoire générale de Languedoc, avec des notes & les pièces justificatives, vol. IV (Paris). 
A new edition of this work was published at Toulouse in 1885. 
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lished in 1687 by Guillaume Lafaille,”8 and subsequently in 1702 by Abbé 
Anthelme de Trigaud who, according to his own claim, had had access to 
Ysalguier's original dictionary.??? 

Anselm d'Ysalguier was a chevalier from Toulouse who — for reasons 
unknown to us — left his home in 1402 and crossed the Sahara. Bardin's 
chronicle does not provide us with any details of Anselm's voyage,?9? but 
he is said to have arrived three years later in a city called Gago, evidently 
referring to the city of Gao in the Niger bend, being the Kawkaw of Arab 
geographers??! and the Geugeu of Majorcan cartographers.?9? There Anselm 
married a beautiful black princess called Salucasais (also Salam Casais or 
Salulasais). Having stayed in Gao for eight years, Anselm decided to return 
to Toulouse with his family and a retinue of black servants. After the death 
of Anselm in the 1420s, Salucasais entered a convent. One of their two 
daughters, who was baptized Martha, married a Toulousan knight called 
Eugène de Faudoas. Their son, Eustache de Faudoas, was nicknamed Le 
Morou, on account of his swarthy complexion. Nothing is known concern- 
ing the fate of the son and the second daughter of Anselm and 
Salucasais.*°* One of Anselm's servants was a eunuch called Aben Ali who 
was well acquainted with medicine. According to Bardin, this eunuch 
healed the future king Charles VII of France, when the latter fell ill at 
Toulouse in March 1420. The dauphin's visit is described in many sources, 
even if they are all silent about the role of Aben Ali who was later poisoned 
by his jealous Toulousan colleagues.?6* 

It is very difficult to estimate the historical reliability of this romantic 
story. It might be a trustworthy description of a journey that was actually 
performed. We know from other sources that Italian merchants were oper- 


ating in the northern Saharan oasis at the same time, and it is not impossi- 
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Annales de la ville de Toulouse, partie I (Toulouse); see Monumenta, 1V:3, f.1371. 
Essays de littérature pour la connaissance des livres (Paris). pp.248-55; see 
Monumenta, 1V:3, f.1371; also La Roncière (1927), III, pp.11-13. 

According to a nineteenth-century French biographical dictionary of the famous 
citizens of Toulouse, Anselm travelled to the Niger through Egypt and Nubia. Having 
already visited Asia, he wanted to see Africa (La Roncière 1927, HI, p.3; see footnote 
278 below). 

See al-Muhallabi (Corpus, p.174; Recueil, $82) and al-Idrisi (Corpus, p.113; Recueil, 
$219); Timothy Insoll, ‘A Cache of Hippopotamus Ivory at Gao, Mali; and a Hypothesis 
of Its Use’, Antiquity, XXIN (1995), pp.334-35; cf. Murray Last, "The Kingdoms of 
the Nigerian Savanna’, in: J.E.A. Ajayi & M. Crowder (eds), History of West Africa, vol. 
1, 3rd edition (Harlow 1985), p.204. 

See the Atlas Catalan (Monumenta, 1V:3, £1305). 

Monumenta, 1V:3, £1371, "Chronique de Guillaime Bardin’, pp.32-35, in: Vic & 
Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, vol. IV; La Roncière 1927, III, pp.2-5. 
‘Chronique de Guillaume Bardin’, p.33, in: Vic & Vaissete, Histoire générale. de 
Languedoc, vol. IV; La Roncière 1927, III, p.4. 
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ble that some daredevil French adventurer had even reached the Niger. 76° 
Alternatively, Bardin’s chronicle could be just a literary fabrication similar 
to the fabulous adventures of Sir John Mandeville or the claims of the 
Norman discovery of Guinea. It feels, however, strange that Bardin, who- 
ever he was, invented the whole story and then took pains to include it in 
an equally fictitious chronicle describing the medieval history of Toulouse, 
in order to make the story appear more trustworthy.” The Ysalguier fam- 
ily is well-known in the history of Toulouse from the early fourteenth cen- 
tury, and they distinguished themselves especially in the Hundred Years 
War against the English, even if there are no references to any Anselm 
d'Ysalguier living in Toulouse in the early fifteenth century." Hence we 
cannot rule out the possibility that Bardin honestly recorded a local tradi- 
tion which, for some reason, associated the Ysalguiers with Africa. 
Moreover, Bardin’s chronicle contains some curious parallels with his- 
torical fact. Anselm’s departure from Toulouse in 1402, for instance, coin- 
cides with Jean de Béthencourt’s expedition to the Canaries, and his arrival 
in Gao with Béthencourt’s retreat to France in 1405. Perhaps Anselm par- 
ticipated in the conquest of Lanzarote and was later taken prisoner by 
Saharan nomads during one of the raids which Béthencourt’s men made 
from the Canaries on the western Saharan coast in the years 1404—05?268 
This hypothesis, which was suggested by Charles de la Ronciére, is by no 
means impossible? Bontier and Le Verrier, the two chroniclers of 
Béthencourt’s expedition, reported that a company of French deserters 
escaped from the Canaries by boat. They were shipwrecked on the 
Moroccan coast. Ten out of the twelve deserters were drowned, and the 


265 Jacques Heers, ‘Le Sahara et le commerce méditerranéen à la fin du moyen Age’, AIEO, 


xvi (1958), pp.248—49; Devisse 1972, p.391; OSwald 1986, p.127. 

Vaisséte, who edited Bardin's chronicle in 1742, was rather suspicious of its reliability 
for three reasons (Histoire générale de Languedoc, IV, pp.v-vi). First, the chronicle 
seems to have been unfamiliar to Bardin's contemporaries; secondly, the author is 
ignorant of certain events and characters in the history of Languedoc which he should 
have known, if the chronicle was written in the mid-fourteenth century; thirdly, the 
personality of Bardin is obscure — there is a reference to a certain Guillaume Bardin 
who was active in Toulouse as late as 1492. In this case, if the chronicle was 
composed some fifty years later than the author claims, Bardin may have been 
inspired by the recent Portuguese discoveries in Western Africa. Michel Mollat (1984, 
p.40) calls Anselm's story "une fantasie romanesque, échafaudée tardivement au XVII* 
siècle”. 

See Vic & Vaissète, Histoire générale de Languedoc, IV, pp.135, 260, 239, 350, 420 and 
476; also V, pp.21, 31, 66, 101 and 135. The Faudoas family is known in the history 
of Languedoc, in the context of the Hundred Years War, and they were related to the 
Ysalguier family Cibid., IV, pp.270 and 324). Anselm's grandson, Eustache de Faudoas, 
is an historical character (La Ronciére 1927, III, p.4). 


See Bontier & Le Verrier, Tbe Canarian, pp.91 and 180-81. 
269 La Ronciére 1927, III, p.2. 
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two survivors were taken prisoners: “One is since dead, and the other, 
whose name is Siot de Lartigne, is still alive in the hands of the infidels.”?”° 
It is noteworthy that some of these deserters were from Gascony.?’) From 
the history of Languedoc we know that some members of the Ysalguier 
family had settled in Gascony. A certain Jacques Ysalguier, for instance, was 
first nominated to be the captain of Bazas and later the seneschal of 
Bigorre. We know that there were men from Bigorre among Béthencourt’s 
troops.?”? Furthermore, the western Sahara was connected to the Niger 
bend by caravan routes,? and some Christian prisoners might have ended 
up at the slave markets of Walata and Timbuktu.?" 

There is an interesting account, included in the 7a?ri&b al-Fattash, a sev- 
enteenth-century chronicle written in Timbuktu, concerning a smith who 
had been captured by Christians in the western Sahara and enslaved in the 
Canaries in the early fifteenth century. The smith had managed to flee and 
arrive in Kukiya, capital of the Shi rulers of the Songhay state near Gao.?” 
Nothing is told of the circumstances in which the smith had escaped — did 
he participate in a raid to the western Saharan coast with his French mas- 
ter and subsequently run away, or did he gain his freedom because his 
master was taken captive during such an expedition? The authenticity of 
this story has been contested — it is likely a nineteenth-century addition to 
the original seventeenth-century text?” — but it does not turn the story into 
less interesting in relation to Anselm's adventures. 

Equally curious as the presence of Gascons in Béthencourt’s expedition 
is the fact that the name of Anselm's beautiful wife, Salucasais, echoes the 
names of two historical Songhay noblewomen mentioned in the seven- 


teenth-century Sudanese chronicles of Timbuktu: Nana-Salam was the 
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Bontier & Le Verrier, The Canarian, p.39. 

Bontier and Le Verrier give the names of the twelve deserters, none of whom was 
called Anselm (The Canarian, p.49). 

See ‘Preuves de l'histoire de Languedoc’, p.335, in: Vic & Vaissete, Histoire générale 
de Languedoc, IV; La Roncière 1927, III, p.2. 

273 Sékéné Mody Cissoko, ‘The Songhay from the 12th to the 16th Century’, UNESCO 
General History of Africa, vol. IV (Paris & London 1984), pp.203—i; see Fernandes, 
Description (1938), p.114. 

White slaves from the Mediterranean were imported to West African markets, although 
in small numbers (Masonen 1994a, p.128). 

Mahmoüd Kati, Tarikh el-Fettach, p.111. Slaves were also brought from the Canaries 
to Africa. See Ibn Khaldün, Tbe Muqaddiniab, 1, p.117: “We have heard that European 
Christian ships reached them [the Canaries] in the middle of this century, fought with 
the (inhabitants), plundered them, captured some of them, and sold the captives 
along the Moroccan coast where they come into the service of the ruler” (brackets 
added; parenthesis in original English translation). 

Nehemia Levizion, ‘A Seventeenth-Century Chronicle by Ibn al-Mukhtàr: A Critical 
Study of Tærikh al-Fatlash', BSOAS, xxxiv (1971a), pp.588-90. The authenticity and 
authority of Tz?ribb al-Fattüsb will be discussed more thoroughly in chapter 7 below. 
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mother of Shi Muhammad Fari who was ruling Songhay during the first half 


of the fifteenth century (the above-discussed smith is said to have married 


one of her slaves), and Kassai the mother of Muhammad Ture, founder of 


the Askiya dynasty of Songhay in 1493.?77 


Whatever Anselm's experiences in the Sahara and Gao may have been — 


whether real or fictional — they were unknown to succeeding generations. 


Even after the publication of Bardin's chronicle in 1742, Anselm’s adven- 


tures remained unnoticed by Africanists for almost two centuries.?? The 


first scholar to introduce chevalier d'Ysalguier as an early European explor- 


er of Western Africa was Charles de la Ronciere in 1927, who actually 


acknowledges a certain Monsieur Lizop for bringing Anselm's story to his 


knowledge.?”? Subsequently, Anselm's visit to Gao was adopted in the his- 
toriography describing the European exploration of black Africa, although 


most modern writers tend to suspect its reliability. Nowadays Anselm's 


romance seems to have again sunk into oblivion.?9? 


Besides the Toulousan adventurer, another early European visitor to the 
Niger was the Florentine merchant Benedetto Dei (1418-92), probably in 
1470. According to his own account, he had been??! 


in Timbuktu, a place situated beyond the kingdom of Barbary in very 
arid country. Much business is done there in selling coarse cloth, serge, 
and fabrics like those made in Lombardy. 


Although Benedetto Dei is, unlike Anselm d'Ysalguier, a well-known his- 


torical character — he was an acquaintance of Leonardo da Vinci??? — and 


more famous in connection with the Florentine trade and diplomacy in the 
eastern Mediterranean from about 1460 to 1472,79 the reliability of his 
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Mahmoid Kati, Tarikh el-Fettacb, pp.111 and 114; ‘Abderrahman es-Sa‘di, Tarikh es- 
Soudan, pp.111 and 212. 

Anselm and his African adventure was described in the Biographie toulousaine by J- 
T. Laurent-Gousse, É-L. de Lamothe-Langon & A.L.C. Du Mége (Paris 1823), vol. I, 
pp.328-30. 

La Roncière 1927, III, p.2n.1 (“un professeur au lycée de Tarbes, M. Lizop”). 

See Hennig 1938, pp.343-48; Penrose 1955, p.18; and Mauny 1961, p.463. Ysalguier's 
voyage is not mentioned, for instance, by Levtzion (1977) and Phillips (1988), nor by 
any of the contributors to the volume IV (Africa from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth 
Century) of the UNESCO General History of Africa. 

"Sono stato a Tambettu luogho sottoposto al Reame de Barberia fra terra e fannisi 
assai e vendesi panni grossi e Rami e ghurnelli con quella Costola che si fanno in 


Lombardia" (cited in Peschel 1877, p.191n.3; cf. La Ronciére 1924, I, p.163; also Mz 
1961, p.463; English tr. from Garrard 1980, ka n ' many 


Antonina Vallentin, Léonard de Vinci (Paris 1939), pp.76-77. 
Halil Inalcik, The Ottoman Empire. The Classical Age 1300-1600 (London 1973), 


p.126. For Dei's activities in the Ottoman empire, see Franz Babinger, Mehmed the 
Conqueror and His Time (Princeton 1978: Bollingen Series xcvi). 


claim is highly doubtful. We know from other sources that Italian cloth was 
sold in Timbuktu at that time,?9* and this information would certainly have 
been available to Benedetto Dei from his countrymen who were trading in 
Northern Africa. He himself had been in Tunis several times and was famil- 
iar with the local circumstances. Furthermore, Benedetto Dei does not tell 
us anything about the city of Timbuktu itself, nor does he provide any 
details about his voyage there.” The context — he is describing his affairs 
in the Middle East and Persia — and the author's grandiose lifestyle suggest 
that his claim is nothing but swashbuckling.” In the late fifteenth century, 
Timbuktu was already familiar to the Portuguese and Italians as the com- 
mercial centre of West African interior," although it had not yet received 
such a legendary reputation as it was to enjoy in the succeeding centuries. 
The Portuguese, who were trading actively in Senegambia and trying to 


establish a factory in Wadan,’ made their first, albeit unsuccessful, attempt 


to reach Timbuktu along the River Senegal in 1488—89.?9? 


Benedetto Dei's visit to Timbuktu was, however, adopted as a trustwor- 
thy component of the literature of discoveries as early as 1853, and his 
story has gained more support among modern historians of Western Africa 
than has the romance of Anselm d'Ysalguier.?! Fiction or non-fiction, 


Benedetto Dei initiated an interesting sequence of imaginary visits to 


ws Leo Africanus, Descrittione, "Tombutto Regno', f.84; (1896), II:824; (1956), 11:467; 

Devisse 1972, p.368. 

Scholars, who believe in Benedetto Dei's visit to Timbuktu, have explained his 

taciturnity as a "policy of secrecy” concerning the Florentine trade in Africa. "Though 

Dei's mention of the whole affair is so casual as to suggest he did not consider it 

unusual, the more likely explanation is that all such ventures were kept highly secret 

because of the fierce commercial rivalries of the period" (Eugenia Herbert, ‘Timbuktu: 

A Case Study of the Role of Legend in History’, in: B.K. Swartz Jr. & R.E. Dumett [eds]. 

West African Cultural Dynamics. Archaeological and Historical Perspectives, The 

Hague 1980, p.439) 

La Roncière 1924, I, p.163; see Antonina Vallentin's estimation of his character Cop. cit., 

p.76). 

For the first time Timbuktu (Tenbucb) is mentioned in the “Catalan Atlas" of 1375 

(Monumenta, IV:3, f.1305). 

288 Pereira, Esmeraldo (1937, p.75; 1956, p.40); Levtzion 1973, p.134, O&wald 1986, p.188. 

2 See document 7, ‘The Conversion of Bemoym, Prince of the Jalofo, and an Attempt 
to Build a Fort at the Mouth of the River Senegal’, Europeans, 1, p.85. Afterwards the 
Portuguese sent many other expeditions, some of which may have reached Timbuktu, 
although none of messengers ever returned (Blake, in Europeans, l. pp.33-35: 
Fernandes, Description [1938], p.68; Herbert 1980, p.440). 

390 The historical reliability of Benedetto Dei's visit to Timbuktu was first accepted by 
Friedrich Kunstmann, who had found his manuscript in the Royal Bavarian Library at 
Munich (cod. ital. 116, £.112). Kunstmann erroneously called Dei a Venetian trader — 
in reality Dei was prosecuting Florentine interests in Turkey against the Venetians 
(Afrika vor den Entdeckungen der Portugiesen, p.i0n.12). 

22 See Hartig 1905, p.8; Lopez 1936, p.56; Levizion 1977, p.i51; Garrard 1980, p.11; 
Phillips 1988, p.150; Djibril Tamsir Niane, "Relationships and Exchanges among the 
Different Regions', UNESCO General History of Africa, vol. IV (Paris & London 198-20, 
p.621. 
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Timbuktu in European literature. After him, the next to make similar claims 
were the Portuguese Diego Carreira in 1565,?? the Frenchman Paul Imbert 
in 1618,3 and some American and British sailors who were shipwrecked 
on the Moroccan and western Saharan coasts in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury.?4 Common to all these stories is that their descriptions of Timbuktu, 
and of the journey through the Sahara, are too brief and superficial to be 
taken as trustworthy (and in some cases the stories were even contradicto- 
ry to the real circumstances, which was often found out only long after- 
wards??>), and most of their information can be traced to previous 
European sources.2% These stories indicate how important a position 
Timbuktu held in the European imagination of West African interior. The 


M.E. Madeira Santos, Viagens de exploração terrestre dos portugueses em Africa 
(Lisbon 1978), p.41. Carreira sent a letter, dated on 29 March 1565, to King Sebastian 
(1562-78), in which he described his intention to travel from Senegambia along the 
Niger to Jenne and Timbuktu. It is not known whether Carreira ever fulfilled his plan; 
at least no more was heard of him. For a transcription of this letter, see Francisco 
Marques Sousa Viterbo (ed.), Trabalhos nauticos dos portuguezes nos seculos XVI e 
XVII, vol. I (Lisbon 1898) p.323; also Blake, in Europeans, I, p.34. In 1542 a certain 
“Mouro” made a claim to the Portuguese commander of Arguin that he had been in 
a place called Tumbiequatum (Timbuktu?), following the orders that had been given 
to him by the King Joao III; his story was not, however, believed (see document 68, 
‘Joao Gomes o Souro to King John III. Arguim (?). 8 January 1453’, Europeans, I, 
pp.174-75). 

Imbert was a French sailor who was captured and enslaved in Morocco where he later 
died. In March 1618 he was sent to Timbuktu amongst Moroccan reinforcements. His 
story was recorded by a French merchant in Morocco and published in 1670 (Lettre 
escritte en response de diverses questions curieuses sur les parties de l'Affrique, ott regne 
aujourd'buy Muley Arxid, roy de Tafilete, par M***, Paris; see La Roncière 1924, I, 
pp.165-66). The first Englishman, who tried to reach Timbuktu from Senegambia, was 
George Thompson in 1618-19 (The Discovery of River Gambra, pp.16-20). 

Philip Curtin, 7be /mage of Africa. Britisb Ideas and Action, 1780-1850 (Madison 
1964, 2 vols; reprinted in one volume 1975), pp.164—65 and 174; Jackson, An Account 
of tbe Empire of Morocco, p.272. The most famous of these sailors were Robert Adams 
[also known as Benjamin Rose] (op. cit., see especially pp.24-25), James Riley (An 
Authentic Narrative of the Loss of the American Brig of Commerce, Wrecked on the 
Western Coast of Africa, in tbe Montb of August 1815, New York 1817) and Alexander 
Scott (T.S. Traill, 'Account of the Captivity of Alexander Scott among Wandering Arabs 
of the Great African Desen’, The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, iv, 1821, pp.38-54 
and 225-34). It would be too strict to label all of them as impostors. Adams, for 
instance, was truly shipwrecked in Morocco, and he probably believed in earnest that 
the city where his captors took him was Timbuktu. Alternatively, his motive may have 
been to gain attention (and hence money), as he knew that it would be nearly 
impossible to check the reliability of his tale — like Robert E. Peary whose claim that 
he had reached the North Pole in 1907 was accepted until recently as trustworthy, 
despite some obvious inaccuracies in his report (for the case of Peary, see Beau 
Riffenburgh, Tbe Mytb of tbe Explorer. Tbe Press, Sensationalism, and Geograpbical 
Discovery, Oxford 1994, pp.191-93). For the European and American captives in the 
western Sahara, see Oliver Vergniot, 'De la distance en histoire. Maroc-Sahara 
occidental: Les captifs du hasard (XVII--XX* siécles)’, Revue du Monde Musulman et 
de la Méditerranée, no. 48/49 (1988), pp.96-125; also Brian Gardner, The Quest for 
Timbuctoo (London 1968), pp.21-42. 

Heinrich Barth, Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa (London 1857-58; 
reprinted 1965), vol. III, p.310. 

Jomard, in: René Caillié, Travels through Central Africa to Timbuctoo (London 1830; 
reprinted 1968), vol. II, pp.243-47. 
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first European traveller to provide a reliable description of this mysterious 
city was the Scottish explorer Alexander Gordon Laing whose arrival in 
Timbuktu in August 1826 can also be proven by evidence other than his 


own words.??7 


A GENOESE MERCHANT IN THE SAHARA: 
THE LETTER OF ANTONIO MALFANTE 


'The most detailed description of the West African interior given in surviv- 
ing medieval European sources, predating the Portuguese chronicles of the 
descobrimento, is included in a letter sent in 1447 by the Genoese merchant 
Antonio Malfante from Tuwat, a group of oases in the central Sahara, and 
addressed to Giovanni Mariono at his home town. At that time, the 
Portuguese had already reached the island of Arguin off the Mauritanian 
coast and were approaching the Senegal river. Tuwat was familiar to Italian 
traders; it was mentioned in earlier Majorcan and Genoese cartography.??9 
Not much is known of Malfante's career. He was working for the 
Centurione, a Genoese trading house, and died at Palma in 1450.29 
Malfante’s letter was first brought to light by Charles de la Ronciére, who 
had discovered it in the Bibliothèque Nationale at Paris. The letter is part 
of a fifteenth-century collection of miscellaneous material in Latin (nou- 
velles acquisitiones latines, MS 1112), including the letters of Cicero, the 
“Letter of Prester John", and the journey of Niccolò di Conti to India.3 The 
letter of Malfante was published by La Roncière in 1919.9?! An English 
translation appeared in 1937.3 

In his letter Malfante described his experiences in Tuwat and his obser- 
vations of the trans-Saharan trade. He had landed in Hunain, which was the 


297 Henry Duveyrier, ‘Historique des voyages à Timbuktu’, BSG, 7ème série, 1 (1881), 


pp.195-96. Laing was certainly not the first European to enter Timbuktu. We know 
that there were many Spaniards and Portuguese — and maybe even Englishmen and 
Frenchmen — in the Moroccan expeditionary force which invaded Songhay in 1591. 
Judar Pasha, commander of the Moroccan troops, was a Spanish renegade (Hallett 
1965, p.101). 

For the first time the oasis of Buda, in Tuwat, is mentioned in Angelino Dulcert’s map 
of 1339 (Monumenta, IV:2, f.1223). 

29 La Ronciére 1927, III, pp.15-16; Mollat 1984, p.40. 

La Ronciére 1924, I, p.148; Crone, in Voyages, p.xliv. 


301 "Découverte d'une relation de voyage datée du Touat et décrivant en 1447 le bassin 
du Niger’, BSecG, xxxitt (1918), pp.23-28. Another Latin transcription of the letter, with 
a French translation, is included in La Ronciere's La découverte de l'Afrique au moyen 
áge (1924, I, pp.151-58). ` 

302 


‘Letter of Antonio Malfante’, in: The Voyages of Cadamosto, edited by G.R. Crone 
(London), pp.85-90. j 
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port for Tlemcen on the Barbary Coast, and frequently visited by European 
traders. From Hunain, Malfante proceeded with a group of Arab merchants 
to Tabalbalat, arriving eventually at the oasis of Tamantit in Tuwat. At first 
the local inhabitants were scornful of him, for they had never seen a 
Christian before. They believed, for instance, that Christians had somewhat 
“disguised” faces. Once their initial curiosity was satisfied, Malfante was 
free to go everywhere, “with no-one to say an evil word to me”, as he 
reported in his letter. 

At Tamantit, Malfante was residing in the house of a wealthy Arab trad- 
er whose brother was the most important merchant in Timbuktu, and who 
had himself been living for fourteen years in the Land of the Blacks. From 
his host, Malfante heard every day “wonderful things of these peoples”.*”" 
Some of the stories were utterly fantastic, like that about the siege of Vallo 
(an unidentifiable city in Sudanic West Africa), which was resolved by a 
goat fight. Malfante’s host had heard the story, while staying in Cuchia, 
meaning probably Gao or Kukiya, not long time before.995 Malfante also 
provided in his letter much reliable and accurate information on the habits 
of blacks, as well of the geography and commerce of their lands. He report- 
ed, for instance, that all the states of the blacks which were adjacent to the 
Sahara were Islamic and under the domination of the "Philistines", as he 
called the Tuaregs.96 This was an exaggerated claim. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the Tuaregs of the southern Sahara had recognized the suzerainty of 
Mali; the weakening of Mali in the following century allowed them to exer- 
cise control in the Sahelian market towns of Takadda, Tadmakka, and 
above all in Timbuktu, but they did not try to exploit further the vacuum 
created by the disintegration of Mali. Malfante's claim probably reflects the 
Tuareg conquest of Timbuktu which had taken place in 1433.9? In this 
connection, Malfante listed the cities of Thegida (Takaddà), Checoli (Es- 
Souk?), Cbucbiam (Kukiya or Gao), Thambet (Timbuktu), Geni (Jenne), 
Meli (Mali), Oden (Wadan), Sagoto (Sokoto?), as well as a number of 
unidentified places called Thora (Takrir?), Dendi (Dendi on the Niger?), 
Bofon (Bornu?), Igdem (Ghadames?) and Bembo (Bambuk?).9? virtually 


305 Voyages, pp.85-86; see also Cadamosto (Navigazioni, p.68; Voyages, p.49). 

34 Voyages, p.88. 

305 Voyages, p.89. 

6 Voyages, pp.86-87. 

307 Nehemia Levtzion, ‘Berber Nomads and Sudanese States: The Historiography of the 
Desert-Sahel Interface’, in: /slam in West Africa: Religion, Society, and Politics to 1800, 
Aldershot 1994, pp.4—5. 

38 For the identification of these toponyms, see La Ronciére 1918, pp.14-16. 
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nothing is told of the conditions in these communities. Furthermore, 
Malfante confirmed that to the south of these places were other innumer- 
able great cities and territories, the inhabitants of which were all blacks and 
heathens.?99 

Malfante was unable to obtain the most important information that had 
been the principal object of his mission: the source of West African gold. 


His host always gave him but an evasive answer:3!° 


I was fourteen years in the land of the Blacks, and I have never heard 
nor seen anyone who could reply from definite knowledge. That is my 
experience, as to how it is found and collected. What appears plain is 
that it comes from a distant land, and, as I believe, from a definite zone. 


Malfante's host either honestly did not know the source of gold, or he 
did not want to tell the truth to Malfante, who could have passed it to the 
hands of other Christians.?!! Perhaps the traders of Tuwat were already 
aware of the current Portuguese voyages along the western Saharan coast 
and were justly worried that revealing the secret of West African gold to 
Malfante might eventually break the Arab monopoly in the trans-Saharan 
tracle? 

Of all the medieval European texts discussed above, Malfante's letter is 
the only one which deserves to be called a proper primary source for West 
African history, especially for details on the trans-Saharan trade and his 
ethnographic notes on the blacks and the Tuaregs. He is also the first 
European writer to mention the city of Jenne, although only in passing. 
Moreover, Malfante's letter is our only trustworthy source for Italian com- 
mercial enterprise beyond the familiar markets of Northern Africa; it is, 
however, plausible to extrapolate that Malfante was neither the first, nor the 
last, Italian merchant who ventured into the desert. Malfante's letter may 
also have had more influence in its own time, compared to the Blanquerna 
by Ramon Llull or to the adventures of the Spanish Franciscan. Even if the 
letter was not printed until some four hundred and fifty years later, we may 
assume that it was delivered and read by somebody, and that the informa- 
tion was passed further for those men in Genoa, and perhaps elsewhere in 
Italy, who were participating in the North African trade. On the other hand, 
Malfante's expedition meant an end to the attempts to reach the West 
African gold by land. At the time of Malfante's death in Palma, the 


309. Voyages, p.87. 
#10 Voyages, p.90. 
au Herbert 1980, p.432. 


2 Portuguese had finally arrived on the River Senegal, where they were busy 
organizing their trade with the local people in order to drain off the gold 
to the Atlantic coast. 


— Qc" 
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CHAPTER 3 


RECORDS OF THE 
DESCOBRIMENTO 


A new chapter in European knowledge of sub-Saharan Africa began with 
the Portuguese maritime discoveries which opened up for the first time 
direct contact between these two areas.! The beginning of the age of dis- 
coveries is usually dated to the Portuguese conquest of Ceuta on 21 August 
1415; the effective European colonization of the Canary Islands had started 
a decade earlier, although it was not completed until 1496.2 Once the dis- 
coveries had begun, Portuguese advance on the Atlantic coast of Africa was 
rapid: in 1434 their caravels passed the dreaded Cape Bojador, and ten 
years later Nuno Tristao could report to his master, King Afonso V 
(1438-81), called “the African”, that he had reached the land of Guinea? In 
1446 Nuno Tristào returned to Senegambia but this time both he and nine- 
teen of his men were killed in an incident with the local inhabitants at the 


estuary of the River Saloum — an event that predicted all too well the nature 


There had been indirect commercial contacts between Europe and sub-Saharan Africa 
for a long time. European cloth was sold in Western Africa in the late Middle Ages. 
Similarly, West African cotton cloth was imported to Europe from the early twelfth 
century. These clothes were called in European sources as barracana, boqueranus, 
or bucaranum, which is derived — through Arabic (barrakdn) — from the original 
Mande word for "garment" (birinkan). The European traders, who bought these gar- 
ments in Northern Africa, were unaware of their origins: it was believed that they 
were manufactured by North African Arabs of camel hair. Cotton cultivation had 
begun in the Senegal valley perhaps in the tenth century AD (see Brooks 1993, 
pp.68-69; and F-J. Nicholas, ‘Le bourakan ou bougran, tissu soudanais du moyen age’, 
Antbropos, uu [1958], pp.265-68; also al-Bakri, Corpus, p.78; Recueil, $129; and 
Fernandes, Description [1951], pp.12 and 20). 

See Penrose 1955, p.34. Alternative - and perhaps more suitable — dates for the begin- 
ning of the age of discoveries could be the expedition of the Vivaldi brothers in 1291: 
or the voyage of Lancelotto Malocello to the Canaries in 1337, which virtually initiat- 
ed European expansion into previously unknown territories. However, it is true that 
Ceuta was the first Portuguese conquest in Africa. 

Avelino Teixeira da Mota, Mar, além mar. Estudos e ensaios de bistória e geograpbia 
(Lisbon 1972), p.254. The motives and progress of the Portuguese discoveries are dis- 
cussed in numerous works and need not to be repeated here. Concerning the 
Portuguese advance in Africa, good summaries are found, for instance, in Blake (op. 
cit.), Diffie & Winius (op. cit), and in C.R. Boxer, The Portuguese Sea-Borne Empire 
1415-1825 (London 1969). 
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of future European encounters with black Africans and other indigenous 
peoples.‘ In 1455-56 Alvise da Cà da Mosto (who is better known in the 
English literature as Cadamosto?), a Venetian nobleman and merchant in 
the service of the Portuguese crown, was exploring the coasts of 
Senegambia; Sierra Leone was reached by 1462; twenty years later 
Portuguese ships passed the mouth of the River Congo; and on 20 May 
1498 Vasco da Gama arrived in the port of Calicut in India. In the wake of 
the Portuguese, other Europeans nations — the Italians, Spaniards, 
Englishmen, and Frenchmen — began to rush into Western Africa, attracted 
by reports about the abundant riches that were easily available there. Soon 
the coast of Guinea, divided up into the “Grain”, “Ivory”, “Gold”, and 
“Slave” coasts (named thus according to their principal merchandise) was 
thronged with Portuguese, Dutch, French, Brandenburgian, Danish, and 
Swedish factories; even the Duchy of Courland (in modern Latvia) had a 
short-lived colony on the River Gambia.’ It took, however, still more than 


Zurara, Chronicle, chapter txxxv1; Teixeira da Mota 1972, p.203; Diffie & Winius 1977, 
p.86. Zurara offers no explanation for this incident: according to him, the blacks start- 
ed shooting arrows at the Portuguese without any warning. Nuno Tristao and his crew 
were no innocent victims of savage cruelty. The Portuguese were frequently raiding 
Mauritanian and Senegambian coasts, enslaving every person they managed to cap- 
ture (Chronicle, chapters xxxi, xut, and xxi). Shortly before the death of Nuno 
Tristao, another Portuguese captain, Alvaro Fernandes, had sailed to the river Sencgal, 
where he captured natives who had come to see his ship with peaceful intentions 
(chapter 1xxv). Rumours about the Portuguese behaviour were probably spreading 
rapidly in Senegambia, making the natives suspicious (Cadamosto, Navigazioni, p.85; 
Voyages, p.60). The moral justification for enslaving the Moors (western Saharan 
nomads) and Guineas (blacks) was based on the papal bull Romanus Pontifex, issued 
by Nicholas V in 1456, which gave the Portuguese crown an unlimited right to colo- 
nize all the newly discovered territories, as well as to convert the inhabitants of these 
territories into Christianity, to enslave them, and to take all their goods. This principle 
was later confirmed by other bulls, which guaranteed similar rights to the Spanish 
crown in the New World. 

In the Portuguese and Italian literature, the man is often called Alvise da Mosto. On the 
name of Cadamosto, see Th. Monod's introduction to Fernandes, Description (1938), 
p-9n.(a); cf. Navigazioni, p.5 ("Essendo io Alvise cha’ Da Mosto ..."); Voyages, p.1 
Blake 1977, pp.62, 85 and 90. The first Spanish voyage to Guinea took place in 
1453-54 (document 74, "The Voyage of 1453-54. King John II of Castile to King 
Affonso V of Portugal. Valladolid. 10 April 1454’,in Europeans, 1, p.201). The French 
allegedly sailed there in 1479-80, although Eustache de la Fosse, the first ‘Frenchman’ 
who visited West Africa, was actually a Fleming. The Frenchmen started sailing to 
Guinea in the 1530s (Mollat 1984, p.58; P.E.H. Hair, ‘The Early Sources on Guinea’, 
HA, xxi [1994], p.101). The first English voyage to Guinea took place in 1530-32, 
although there had been earlier, unsuccessful, attempts since the 1480s (document 
109, "The Voyages of William Hawkins the Elder to Guinea and Brazil during the Years 
1530-2'in Europeans, M, pp.299-300). The Italians, both Genoese and Venetians, 
were trading in Guinea under the auspices of the Portuguese crown. 

The Spanish gave up competition on the Guinea coast after the discovery of America; 
Englishmen became interested in the West African trade in earnest after they had 
acquired Jamaica and other colonies in the Caribbean in the mid-seventeenth centu- 
ry, and needed slaves for their plantations. Of the other nations, the Swedes and 
Brandenburgians soon sold their unprofitable factories to the Dutch and the Danes. 
The Danes maintained their possessions on the Gold Coast until 1850 when they were 
sold to Great Britain. The last European colonial power to leave Western Africa was 
Portugal in 1975 — having stayed there for more than 500 years. 
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three hundred years until Europeans were able to penetrate the West 


African interior deeper than the narrow coastal strip. 


GOMES EANES DA ZURARA AND 
THE CONQUEST OF GUINEA 


The Portuguese recorded their experiences in Western Africa in several 
chronicles, the earliest of which is the Cronica dos feitos de Guiné 
(‘Chronicle of the Deeds of Guinea”), which is more often referred to as 
Crónica do descobrimento e conquista de Guiné (‘The Chronicle of the 
Discovery and Conquest of Guinea"). This chronicle was written by Gomes 
Eanes da Zurara (c.1404—74) most likely in the 1460s.5 Zurara did not him- 
self take part in any of the voyages he described, but he worked in the 
royal archives at Lisbon, preserved in Torre do Tombo, thus having access 
to the original documents. Furthermore, Zurara was appointed chief chron- 
icler of the Portuguese court by King Afonso V in 1454? Besides the 
"Chronicle of the Deeds of Guinea", Zurara completed another work 
describing the reign of King Joao I (1385-1433), entitled Cronica de El-Rei 
D. Joao I de Bod Ménmoria. This had been initiated by Fernào Lopes, 
Zurara's predecessor as chief chronicler. Zurara also started two other 
works dealing with the Portuguese warfare in Morocco.!? 

The “Chronicle of the Deeds of Guinea" concentrates on describing the 
heroic deeds of the Portuguese discoverers starting from the conquest of 
Ceuta in 1415, up to the death of Nuno Tristào in 1446.!! Zurara is our only 
surviving source for this early period. He refers to a previous history writ- 
ten by Afonso Cerveira, but this chronicle (Historia da conquista dos 
Portuguezes pela costa d'Africa) is now lost. The perspective is patriotic 


Diffie & Winius 1977, p.i8n.4; Ilkka Ruohonen, Purjeet kobti Guineaa Lusitaaninen 
löytöretkikulttuuri (Helsinki 1993), pp.54-56; Hair 1994, p.89. According to 
Ruohonen, Zurara was born c.1410. In the modern literature, Zurara is often referred 
to as Gomes Eannes de Azurara (cf. Edgar Prestage's introduction, in Zurara, 
Chronicle, 1, pii; lso ibid., chapter xcvu). 

Penrose 1955, p.275; Ruohonen 1993, p.32. Zurara made once a brief visit to Northern 
Africa, in order to gather material for his later chronicles which described. the 
Portuguese conquests in Morocco (Hair 1994, p.90) 

Ruohonen 1993, p.55; see Prestage, in Zurara, Chronicle, 1, pp.li-lx. 
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W Zurara ended his chronicle with the sentence: “In the year of Jesus Christ. 14537 
(Chronicle, chapter xcvi). There is no certainty about the meaning of this date: 
whether it was the date when Zurara initiated his chronicle or the date of its com- 
pletion - or neither of them (Ruohonen 1993, p.35; cf. Prestage, in Zurara, Chronicle, 
I, p.x). j ` 

12 


See Chronicle, chapter xxxi; Major 1868, p.x; Diffie & Winius 1977, p.i8n.4i. 





and Zurara’s aim was to glorify the role of Prince Henry, surnamed long 
afterwards by British historians “the Navigator”, whom he saw as the sec- 
ond Alexander. Zurara showed no particular interest in black Africans or 
their culture: to him, the “Moors” and the blacks, both being infidels, were 
merely objects of enslavement and deserved no pity.! At least conditions 
in slavery were much better, compared to their earlier life in *perdition of 
soul and body", for slavery offered the infidels a possibility of salvation and 
civilized life!? — a similar argument was used by pro-slavery parties for jus- 
tifying the enslavement of Africans in the Caribbean colonies during the 
eighteenth century:!® 

We should not read Zurara’s chronicle as a narrative describing the moral 
decline of the Portuguese from energetic discoverers to mere slavers. Their 
behaviour on the western Saharan coast should be seen as part of the 
Portuguese contribution to the ongoing crusade against the enemies of 
Christ,” as presented in Zurara’s three other chronicles, and capturing slaves 
had always resulted from this warfare in the Iberian peninsula and on the 
Moroccan coasts. One practical reason for enslaving the western Saharan 
Moors and Senegambian blacks was the lack of other economic gains in the 
area. On the whole, slaving was, however, probably only a minor part of fif- 
teenth-century Portuguese economic enterprise in Western Africa.!? 
According to Zurara, the Portuguese had brought from the beginning of the 
conquest of Guinea, that is within twelve years, 927 African slaves altogeth- 


er, of whom “the greater part were turned into the true path of salvation".!? 


Penrose 1955, p.275; Ruohonen 1993, p.55; see Zurara, Chronicle, chapter 1xxv; also 
Pereira, Esmeraldo (1937), p.168. For the discussion about the character of Prince 
Henry and his role in the history of discoveries, see Diffie & Winius 1977, pp.113-22. 
See for instance Zurara's description “How Antam Gongalvez Brought Back the First 
Captives” (Chronicle, chapter xu; also chapter 1x); cf. Zurara's description of the divi- 
sion of the African slaves at Lagos (chapter xxv). The Portuguese divided the inhabi- 
tants of the western Sahara and Africa into three groups: alarves (the Arabs), 
azenagues (the Berber speaking nomads or the Sanhàja of the Arabic sources), and 
guineos (the blacks). Of these peoples, both the Arabs and the Berbers were also 
referred to as mouros, and the blacks as negros. See Fernandes, Description (1938), 
pp.34, 44, 46, 52 and 68. 

See Chronicle, chapter xxv; also Barros (Asia, I, f.22; Voyages, p.108). 

Pekka Masonen, 'Haamin pojat. Afrikkalaisten kuvasta eurooppalaisessa ajattelussa’ 
Teologinen Aikakauskirja, ci (1996), p.558; see Pontoppidan's introduction to Rómer's 
Tilforladelig Efterretning om Kysten Guinea. 

According to Zurara, one reason why Prince Henry sent ships to Guinea was "because 
during the one and thirty years that he had warred against the Moors, he had never 
found a Christian king, nor a lord outside this land, who for the love of our Lord Jesus 
Christ would aid him in the said war. Therefore he sought to know if there were in 
those parts any Christian princes, in whom the charity and the love of Christ was so 
ingrained that they would aid him against those enemies of the faith" (Chronicle, 
chapter vir). 

18 Hair 1994, pp.91-92. 

9 Chronicle, chapter xcvi. 
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Zurara's knowledge of Western Africa was limited to the Atlantic coast of 
Morocco and the western Sahara, which he described with reasonable accu- 
racy. Of the interior he knew no more than what was revealed in the earli- 
er Majorcan cartography, his information concerning the trans-Saharan trade 
notwithstanding, which was based on the experiences of a certain Joào 
Fernandes who had spent seven months travelling amongst the “Moors” in 
the desert.? Zurara mentions the name Melli (Mali) once, but he doubted 
whether such a place really existed (*And it is said that in the land of the 
Negroes there is another kingdom called Melli, but this is not certain"). He 
was, however, able to report that there was abundant gold available in the 
land where the blacks live.?! This scepticism was related to Zurara's method 
of organizing his data: he suspected most of the earlier knowledge of Africa 
as hearsay and trusted only in what was confirmed to him by Portuguese 
eyewitnesses. Hence Zurara preferred to leave the facts incomplete rather 
than describe them without having obtained reliable information from some- 
one who had taken part in the events.?? This explains, for instance, the lack 
of marvels in his chronicle: instead of sciapodi, monoculi, cynocepbali, and 
other monstrous creatures, the Portuguese discoverers had encountered per- 
fectly normal human beings, even if they were dark-skinned and “so ugly, 
both in features and body".?5 In this respect, Zurara’s chronicle belongs 
clearly to the literature of the Renaissance, although the author himself was 


24 


living deep in the Middle Ages. 


20 Chronicle, chapters xxix, xxxii, xxxiv, and 1xxvit. Jodo Fernandes had previously spent 
some time in captivity in Morocco where he had learnt Arabic and Berber languages. 
2 Chronicle, chapter 1xxvit. Elsewhere, however, Zurara mentioned a powerful West 





African ruler called Boor whose kingdom lay somewhere in the interior of Senegambia 
(chapter xciv). Zurara's Boor probably refers to buur-ba which was the title used by 
the rulers of the Jolof state. By the early sixteenth century the Jolof had became the 
dominant power in the Senegambian interior (Webb 1995, pp.71-72). According to 
Teixeira da Mota, Zurara's Boor referred to some minor chief ruling near the River 
Saloum (1972, p.162). Another explanation for Zurara's Boor could be Bure, the gold 
field in the upper Niger, which was, for instance, called by Mungo Park as “Boori” 
(Travels in tbe Interior Districts of Africa, London 1799, p.299; see also Garrard 1980, 
p.19). 

Ruohonen 1993, pp.55-56; see Chronicle, chapters vut and xvu. On Zurara's edu- 
cation and principles, see Prestage, in Chronicle, 1. pp.xlvii-li; and Penrose 1955, 
p.275 

3 Zu , Chronicle, chapter xxv. 

The weight of medieval tradition in Zurara's chronicle is visible in his constant, albeit 
often rather superficial and pompous, references to the ancient authors and early 
Fathers (see for instance chapter LxD. Aristotle alone is mentioned twelve times! 
Zurara's other favourites included Homer, Socrates, Cicero, Caesar, Livy, Pliny, and 
Ptolemy. On the other hand, the appearance in the “Chronicle of the Deeds of 
Guinea” of these ancient authors, whose works had only recently been re-discovered 
by the humanists, proves that Zurara had not remained foreign to contemporary lit- 
erary impulses (Mollat 1984, p.127; Prestage, in Zurara, Chronicle, 1, p.xlvi). ^ 
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The “Chronicle of the Deeds of Guinea” remained unfamiliar to most 
European readers — including the Portuguese themselves — for almost four 
centuries. We do not know when, and for what reason, Zurara's work was 
forgotten. The author himself had not desired that his work should be placed 
before the public; yet he had wished that his chronicle would be “profitable 
as to its form, in order that in the future another work more adequate to the 
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subject may be constructed out of it".?^ Zurara's work seems to have been 


familiar to his immediate contemporaries and quoted by some of the early six- 
teenth-century Portuguese writers.” From other sources we know that an 
example of the chronicle still existed in Spain at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. Thereafter Zurara's chronicle disappeared until a copy was 
accidentally found in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris in 1837 by the 
Portuguese Viscount of Santarem. Subsequently another copy, albeit abridged, 
was found by German scholars in the Royal Bavarian Library at Munich.?? The 
Paris manuscript was printed in 1841? and it has been followed by numer- 
ous Portuguese reprints. An English translation appeared in 1896% and a 
French version in 1960.3! A similar fate befell the chronicle written around 


News of the. Portuguese discoveries spread rapidly in Europe. Zurara mentioned a 
Danish knight called Vallarte (or Adalbert) who had arrived in Lisbon and represent- 
ed King Christian I (1448-81), ruler of the united kingdoms of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. Vallartte wanted to participate on a Portuguese voyage to Guinea. He was 
given permission, but was captured by the blacks in Senegambia (Chronicle, chapter 
Xciv; Teixeira da Mota 1972, p.263). There was another knight called Balthasar, 
belonging to the household of Emperor Frederick IIl (1442-93), who wanted to take 
part in an expedition to the south. Balthasar's motive was to capture Moorish slaves 
(chapter xvi). The inclusion of foreign participants in the early expeditions contradicts 
suongly the popular belief in the "policy of secrecy" of the Portuguese who alleged- 
ly wanted to keep their discoveries hidden from other nations (see Diffie & Winius 
1977, pp.xv and 87n.46; P.E.H. Hair, ‘Discovery and Discoveries: The Portuguese in 
Guinea 1444—1650', BHS, ixix [1992], pp.11 and 18). On the links between the 
Portuguese and Danish courts, see Kirsten A. Seaver, The Frozen Echo. Greenland and 
the Exploration of North Atlantic ca. 1000-1500 (Stanford 1996), pp.256-57. 
Chronicle, chapter vi. 

See Barros, Asia, 1, ff.22-23; Voyages, pp.104 and 112-13. 

Major 1868, pp.xii-xiii; Penrose 1955, p.275; Hair 1994, p.89. The Paris manuscript, 
which contains a portrait of Prince Henry, is the Spanish example known from eigh- 
teenth-century sources. This copy was originally made in Portugal in the 1460s — how 
it reached Paris is a mystery. The Munich manuscript had belonged to Valentim 
Fernandes, a German printer who had been working in Lisbon at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century (see page 142 below). 

Crónica do descobrimento e conquista da Guiné, escrita por mandado de el rei D. 
Affonso V, sob a direcção scientifica, e secundo as instrucqóes do illustre infante D 
Henrique, pelo chronista Gomes Eannes de Azurara, edited by the Viscount of 
Santarem (Paris). 

The Chronicle of the Discovery and Conquest of Guinea ..., 2 vols (London 1896-99: 
Hakluyt Society, 1st series, xcv and c). 

Cronique de Guinée, edited and translated by Leon Bourdon (Dakar). French extracts 
of Zurara were included in Les grands navigateurs et colons portugais du XV' et du 
XVF siècles; anthologie des écrits de l'epoque, edited and translated by Virginia de 
Castro e Almeida (Paris 1934, 2 vols). 
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1500 by Rui de Pina (1440-1522), who described Portuguese experiences in 
Africa during the reign of King Joao II (1481-95). Although quoted by some 
of his contemporaries, Pina’s work was soon forgotten and it was not printed 


until the late eighteenth century.*? 


AN ITALIAN CONTRIBUTION: 
THE NAVIGATIONS OF CADAMOSTO 


Zurara’s task in recording the discovery of Western Africa was continued by 
Cadamosto (1432-88) who wrote a narrative in Italian describing his own 
experiences and observations in Senegambia. Cadamosto had arrived in 
Algarve in the autumn of 1454 on his way to Flanders on board a Venetian 
galley. At Reposera, he met Prince Henry. Having heard marvellous stories 
about the newly discovered Guinea, Cadamosto asked the prince’s permis- 
sion to sail there. On 22 March 1455 he set sail in Cape Saint Vincent on a 
Portuguese caravel, arriving three days later in Madeira. Thence the voyage 
continued through the Canaries to the West African coast, as far as the 
mouth of the River Gambia. In the following year Cadamosto made anoth- 
er voyage to Senegambia, this time reaching a place he called Cabo Rosso, 
near the mouth of the River Casamance. After his West African adventures, 
Cadamosto left Portugal for Venice in 1463-64, spending the rest of his life 
in service of the Venetian Republic in the eastern Mediterranean.?? 

It is not known when and where Cadamosto completed his narrative, 
entitled Navigazione alle terre d'Africa, but it is customarily assumed to 
have been written at Venice in about 1468.5! Cadamosto's narrative was 
printed for the first time in Vicenza as early as 1507, being incorporated in 
Fracanzano da Montalboddo's collection of voyages, Paesi nouvamente 
ritrouate et nouo mondo da Alberigo Vesputio florentino intitulato. This 
also contained descriptions of the recent discoveries of Christopher 


Columbus in the Caribbean, Pedro Cabral in Brazil, and the first voyage of 


â Penrose 1955, p 275; Hair 1994, p.104 ‘Crónica do muy excellente Rey Joham de glo- 
riosa memoria’, in: Colecção de livros inéditos de bistória portugueza dos reinados de 
Dom Jodo I. D. Duarte, D. Affonso V. e D. Jodo H (Lisbon 1792-90). Pin work is an 
especially valuable source in describing the Portuguese activities on the Gold Coast 
and Benin during the 1480s and 1490s. It was widely quoted by his contemporary, 
Garcia de Resende, whose Crónica d'El-Rey D. Jodo IL was published in 1545. 

See Navigazioni, pp. 11-13, 22, 81-85, 91 and 111; Voyages, pp.3-6. 11, 14, 60-61, 63 
and 75. 

See Crone's introduction to Voyages, pp.x 
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i; Hair 1994, p.98. 
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Vasco da Gama to India. This collection became extremely popular and it 
was soon translated into other languages. Latin and German editions both 
appeared in 1508, and a French version in 1515; all editions were followed 
by numerous reprints.25 In 1550, Cadamosto's text was re-published, with 
slight alterations, in Venice by Giovanni Battista Ramusio in the first volume 
of his great collection of voyages, Delle Navigazioni et Viaggi. This became 
even more popular than Montalboddo's previous collection, with five 
Italian reprints.9$ A modern French translation of Cadamosto's “Voyages” 
appeared in 1895; an Italian in 1928; an English in 1937.5? 


A consequence nf "he great popularity and relatively easy availability*? 


of Cadamos' - it began to be considered the principal 
source fc | 'eries until the appearance of Zurara's 
chror | íl This somewhat blurred the pic- 
ture c Cadamosto, being a foreigner, had 
no SJ Prince Henry (whom he indeed 
ment ient as Zurara had done, nor that 
of the in the conquest of Guinea; he 
stressed, and the contribution of his Italian 
countrymen. by chance a Genoese mariner called 


Antoniotto Usodimare (1416-62?) in Senegambia in 1455, who accompa- 
nied him on his second voyage to Guinea in the following year.“ The third 
Italian in the service of Prince Henry was António de Noli. 


5 Penrose 1955, p.277. For bibliographical details of all these early editions of 


Cadamosto, see Pietro Amat di San Filippo, Bibliografia dei viaggitori italiani (Rome 
1874); and Navigazioni, pp.xvi-xx; also Monod's introduction to Fernandes, 
Description (1938), p.10. 

Navigatione del medesimo M. Aluise da ca da Mosto, fí.104—21 

Relation des voyages à la cóte occidentale d'Afrique d'Alvise de Cadamosto, edited and 
translated by Charles Schefer (Paris). 

Rinaldo Caddeo, Le Navigazioni Atlantiche di Alvise da Ca da Mosto, Antoniotto 
Usodimare e Nicoloso Da Recco. Viaggi e scoperte di navigatori ed esploratori italiani 
(Milan). A modern, critical Italian edition was prepared by Tullia Gasparrini Leporace 
and it was published in 1966 (Rome: Il Nuovo Ramusio, v). 

The Voyages of Cadamosto and Other Documents on Western Africa in tbe Second Half 
of the Fifteenth Century, translated and edited by G.R. Crone (London: Hakluyt 
Society, 2nd series, Lxxx). Crone's translation, however, needs to be used with great 
caution (Hair 1992, p.27n.39). A new English translation of Cadamosto's description 
of his visit to River Gambia is included in The Discovery of River Gambra (1623) by 
Richard Jobson, edited by D.P. Gamble and P.E.H. Hair (London 1999: Hakluyt 
Society, 3rd series, 11), 

For this reason both Richard Hakluyt (Principal Navigations, 1598) and Samuel 
Purchas (Pilgrimes, 1625), for instance, excluded Cadamosto from their collections of 
voyages. An early English translation of Cadamosto's “Voyages” appeared in Thomas 
Astley’s A New General Collection of Voyages and Travels (London 1743-47, 4 vols). 
See for instance Bergeron, Traicte de la navigation, pp.35-36. 

See Major 1868, p.xvi; Diffie & Winius 1977, p.114; Ruohonen 1993, p.34; also 
Cadamosto (Navigazioni, pp.5-6; Voyages, p.2). 

Navigazioni, pp.73 and 91; Voyages, pp.52 and 63. 


37 


39 


To researchers of West African history, Cadamosto’s narrative is a valu- 
able source, for it does not focus only on the activities of the Portuguese. 
The author also widely described contemporary political and economical 
conditions in the western Sahara and Senegambia, together with the daily 
life and customs of the local inhabitants. Cadamosto's information was 
based on his own experiences and what he heard from his Portuguese 
shipmates. He did not appear to have held such a position in Portugal, 
which would have provided him access to Zurara’s chronicle or other doc- 
uments. The most detailed description is understandably given of the peo- 
ples and states in the Senegal valley, especially the Wolof kingdom of 
Budomel, or Cayor, as it was with its ruler (damel) that Cadamosto had the 
closest contact. At Budomel, Cadamosto was even able to make a brief 
excursion to the interior. Lacking the religious fervour of his Portuguese 
contemporaries, Cadamosto was more interested in trading with the black 
Africans than enslaving them.“ In this respect, Cadamosto's attitude dif- 
fered remarkably from that of Zurara, for he could express his genuine 


sympathy and admiration towards the blacks:*? 


It appears to me a very marvellous thing that beyond the river [Senegal] 
all men are very black, tall and big, their bodies well formed; and the 
whole country green, full of trees, and fertile: while on this side, the 
men are brownish, small, lean, ill-nourished, and small in stature: the 
country sterile and arid. 


Senegambia was, however, no Garden of Eden.*© Cadamosto observed 
also the poverty of the people, and the great fear in which the local inhab- 
itants lived, because the Senegambian rulers used to sell their subjects both 
to the western Saharan “Moors” and to the Portuguese, often “for the most 


trivial misdeed"." Although Cadamosto's attitude towards the blacks was 


m" Hair 1994, p.99; Diffie & Winius 1977, pp.212-14; see Navigazioni, pp.26-30 and 
49-50; Voyages, pp.18-20 and 35-36. 
"E meravegiosa cossa mi par, che di là dal fiume tuti sono negrissimi; e de qua tuti i 
prediti Azanegi sono negri e suti e de picola statura e de là tuti negri sono grandi e 
grossi e ben formadi di corpo; e de qua dal dito fiume tuto el paexe e arido e secho, 
e de là tuto copioso de arbori grandissimi e de diverse sorte de fruti e novi a nui altri, 
per non esser tal fruti ne le terre nostre: e queste paexe e molto tertile” CVarigazioni, 
p.40; English tr. from Voyages, p.28, brackets added. Here Crone's English translation 
is not exactly identical with the original Italian text — see footnote 39 above). 
It was typical of early Western explorers to compare the newly discovered exotic ter- 
with Paradise, unless the local people were Muslims. Some medieval travellers 
even claimed to have visited the original Paradise in the Far East (Madeira Santos 
1978, p.29). 
See Navigazioni, pp.i2 and 56; Voyages, pp.29-30 and -i0; also Fernandes, 
Description (1951), p.54. 
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patronizing, he was able to disengage himself from the existing images of 


Africans as mere beasts and the cursed children of Ham,'? and meet the 


blacks as equal human beings, despite the obvious religious and cultural 


difference: 


The men and women are clean in their persons, since they wash them- 
selves all over four or five times a day: but in eating they are filthy, and 
ill-mannered. In matters of which they have no experience they are 
credulous and awkward, but in those to which they are accustomed 
they are equal of our skilled men. They are talkative, and never at a loss 
for something to say: in general they are great liars and cheats: but on 
the other hand, charitable, receiving strangers willingly, and providing 
a nights lodging and one or two meals without any charge. 


It seems that Europeans who established personal relations with Africans 


often (but certainly not always) possessed more positive opinions of the 


blacks than were preserved in contemporary literary culture.? These posi- 


tive 


9 


50 
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views perhaps too easily tend to escape the focus of modern 


On the Portuguese image of Africans, see José da Silva Horta, ‘A representagao do 
Africano na literatura de viagens, do Senegal à Serra Leoa (1453-1508), Mare 
Liberum, no.2 (1991), pp.209-339. For Cadamosto's attitudes, see the descripuon of 
his visit to a mosque in Budomel (Navigazioni, pp.56-57 and 70-72; Voyages, 
pp.41—42 and 50-51). The idea that black Africans were the children of Ham, who 
were cursed by his father Noah (Genesis 9:22-27), was adopted in Europe in the early 
Middle Ages. After the discoveries, the curse of Ham was used for justifying the 
enslavement of the blacks. Further support for slavery was gained from the curse of 
Cain (Genesis 4:15). Zurara, for instance, described the blacks: "And here you must 
note that these blacks were Moors like the others, though their slaves, ir ^ 
with ancient custom, which I believe to have been because of the curse which 
the Deluge, Noah laid upon his son Cain, cursing him in this way: — that his race 
should be subject to all the other races of the world” (Chronicle, chapter xvi; empha 1- 
sis added; see also chapter xxv). On the curse of Ham, see William McKee 
‘From the Land of Canaan to the Land of Guinea: The Strange Odyssey of the 
of Ham", AHR, ixxxv (1980), pp.15—43. 

"Le femene de questo paexe sono molto nete del suo corpo, in peroché se lavano 
tuta la persona 4 e 5 volte al zorno; e cossi etiamdio li homini. Pero nel suo manzar 
sono sporchi e senza algun costume; e sono persone molto simplici e grosse in quele 
cosse che non hano pratichade, che son molte, ma in quelle che praticano sano tanto 
quanto cadaun de nui. Sono homini de molte parole, e mai non compieno de dir; e 
continuamente sono tuti extremi bosari e inganadori; e altramente sono chariteveli, 
perché dano da manzar e da bever a zaschaduno forester viadante che capiteno a 
chassa soa, per un pasto over per una note senza algun premio" (Navigazioni, p.46; 
Voyages, pp.32-33. 

There were some Portuguese sailors and traders who voluntarily settled among the 
local inhabitants in Senegambia (see Trabalhos nauticos, 11, pp.279-82). Some of 
these settlers were originally criminals who were given the chance to leave jail and 
redeem themselves through dangerous and unpleasant service in Africa. The idea was 
that these outcasts, who were often just dumped ashore, could act as intermediaries 
between the Portuguese traders and the Africans. The outcasts who managed to sur- 
vive soon learnt the native languages, took African wives, ignored Portuguese ordi- 
nances, and gradually adopted the African culture; some even shed their Christianity, 
These renegades, called lançados (or langomaus), remained an annoyance to the 
Portuguese authorities until the nineteenth century (Diffie & Winius 1977, p.310; 
Brooks 1993, pp.188-96). 






































(Afrocentric) scholars who rather emphasize the more abundant lore of 
Eurocentric loathing of Africans. When examining the negative views, we 
should seriously consider their accuracy, for plagiarizing earlier writers was 
common in European travel accounts describing exotic countries. Hence 
the descriptions of Africans by Western observers as uncivilized “brutes”, 
“thieves”, and “liars” do not necessarily always represent the authors’ own 
opinions but the stereotypes of the literary genre.?! 

Despite his accuracy about the coastal region and the Senegal valley, 
Cadamosto had little to add to medieval cartographic knowledge of the 
West African interior. He confirmed to his readers that Mali really existed 
and its emperor was a great lord among the blacks.” Like Zurara before 
him, Cadamosto also described the trans-Saharan trade and the commercial 
relations of Tanbutu (Timbuktu) and Melli (Mali) with Northern Africa, 
without, of course, forgetting to emphasize the vast amount of gold avail- 
able in the interior of Western Africa.?? In this context, Cadamosto offered 
an interesting account of the “silent trade” he claimed was a widespread 
custom among the people of Melli and the producers of the gold.*! 
Through the popularity of Cadamosto's narrative this story became deeply 
rooted in European literature on Africa, and is still accepted as an histori- 
cal fact by many modern scholars.» The idea of "silent trade", according to 
which the foreign traders do not see or meet their local counterparts, was 
not, however, Cadamosto's own invention. The story originates in 
Herodotus, but it appears also in medieval Arabic sources," which, after 
they became available to Africanists, provided extra credibility for the his- 
toricity of this peculiar form of economic exchange, which nobody has 
actually ever witnessed. Even Cadamosto felt necessary to add his 


description of the silent trade: "Although it is difficult to believe this, I can 


































bó Cohen 1980, pp.29 and 32 
"s Navigazioni, pp.30 and 33; Voyages, pp.21 and 23. By the time of Cadamosto’s first 
yage, Mali had lost the Niger bend area. Mali was sull the dominant power in the 
upper Niger and many of the Gambian rulers recognized its suzerainty 
(Cadamosto, Navigaziont, p.96: Voyages, p.67: Fernandes, Description [1951]. p.34: 
Yves Person, "Nyaani Mansa Mamudu et la fin de l'empire du Mali, in: Le sol, la parole 
Mélanges en bommage à Raymond Mauny, Paris 1981, vol. I. pp.d19-20), 
3 See Navigazioni, pp.30-36; Voyages, pp.21-26 
a See Navigazioni, pp.32-33 Voyages, pp.2 © Richard Jobson, The Golden Trade 
7 (London 1623; reprinted 1933), pp.Li0—il; Brun, Schi/farten, p.78. 
a On the development of this historiographical myth, see Paulo E, Moraes Farias, ‘Silent 
Trade: Myth and Historical Evidence’. HA, 1 (974b), pp.9-24; also The Discovery of 
River Gambra (1623) by Richard Jobson, p.Vi9n.4. 2 
v See Histories, 4.196. 
n See for instance al-Umari (Corpus, p.273; Recueil, $169). 
58 Lars Sundström, The Trade of Guinea (und 1965), pp.22-26; Garrard 1980, pp.17-18 





and 4d; çf. Last 1985, p.205. 
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testify that I have had this information from many merchants, Arab as well 
as Azanaghi, and also from persons in whom faith can be placed.”*? 
Another equally persistent belief in the European literature of Africa, 
which was also implanted by Cadamosto, is that the peoples of the West 
African interior were in desperate need of salt and in this respect were fully 
dependent on foreign traders. According to Cadamosto, the peoples in the 
interior would have died without salt and, therefore, they were willing to 
barter it for gold in equal weight. Cadamosto also reported that the peo- 
ple in the interior, who produced the gold, had a huge lower lip and “it 
was thought that their lips became putrid, being in a warmer country than 
ours: so that these blacks, having borne much sickness and death [for this 
space of time], and having no other way of obtaining the salt to cure them- 
selves, resumed the accustomed trade"?! Similar claims are again found in 
the earlier Arabic sources,? which make Cadamosto's story to appear trust- 
worthy. Consequently, modern historians of Africa have painstakingly 
emphasized the great importance of Saharan rock salt in the trans-Saharan 
trade. The historicity of this belief is as questionable as that of the “silent 
trade”. It is recently estimated that the caravans brought to the north no 
more than 3000 kilograms of West African gold annually. If we take 
Cadamosto and the Arabic sources literally, this amount of gold was paid 


59 
60 
61 


Navigazioni, p.35; English tr. from Voyages, p.23. 

See Navigazioni, p.31; Voyages, p.21; cf. Pereira, Esmeraldo (1937, p.74; 1956, p.40) 
Navigazioni, p.55; English tr. with brackets from Voyages, p.24. This account was 
repeated by Alessandro Zorzi in his Ethiopian itineraries in 1519-24 (see Ethiopian 
Itineraries, p.123), which indicates that Cadamosto was a popular source for Western 
Africa among the scholars of the Renaissance. 

See for instance Abū Hamid al-Gharnati (Corpus, p.132; Recueil, $281). 

Cadamosto was not the first European source to mention this legend. In the "Este 
world map”, drawn shortly before Cadamosto's first voyage to Senegambia, the 
anonymous author instructs that "The land of Melli is lacking salt, and it is said that 
one carech of salt is exchanged [there] for one carech of gold" (La Partida de melli 
es freturosa de sall dien que per un carech de sall auem vn carech dor). This sentence 
is placed under the picture of the king of Melli (see Kretschmer 1897, p.98). Such 
information is not found in any other surviving medieval European map. Perhaps 
Cadamosto's own account of the salt trade was based on a story he heard in Italy from 
some of his countryman who had been trading in Northern Africa? 

E. Ann McDougall, ‘Salts of the Western Sahara: Myths, Mysteries, and Historical 
Significance’, JAHS, xxm (1990), pp.233-37; Pekka Masonen, ‘Länsi-Afrikka ja 
Välimeren maailma ennen löytöretkiä’, in: Tuomo Melasuo (ed), Vieras Välimeri. 
Kulttuurien ja politiikan kohtauspaikka (Tampere 1994b), pp.53-54. 

Devisse 1988, p.388; see Mauny's estimate of the annual production of gold in pre- 
colonial Western Africa (1961, p.300); and Philip Curtin's estimate of the annual export 
of gold from Senegambia in 1500-1900 (Economic Change in Precolonial Africa. 
Senegambia ín tbe Era of tbe Slave Trade, Madison 1975, p.202); also Garrard 1980, 
pp.149-166. 
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for with an equal:amount of Saharan rock salt. It is estimated that in the 
Sahel a family of five members annually consumes some ten kilograms of 
salt. This means that the 3000 kilograms of Saharan rock salt would have 
been enough for only about 300 families; the population in Timbuktu alone 
in the sixteenth century is estimated to have been nearly fifty thousand!® 
In reality, the annual import of salt was of course much larger: according 
to a French estimate for the period from 1901 to 1927, at least 95,000 bars 
(each weighting 25-35 kilograms) of salt was taken every year to the mar- 
ket of Timbuktu from the salt-mine of Taoudenni in the central Sahara. 
Relying solely on the written Arabic (and early European) material, modern 
historians seem to have forgotten that the trans-Saharan trade was not the 
only source of salt for the peoples of the West African interior. Sea salt was 
transported from the coast along the great rivers Senegal, Gambia, and 
Niger. Moreover, the peoples in the interior could themselves produce salt 
of reasonable quality from certain plants and saliferous earth. 

Sources from more recent times provide us with a more humble picture 
of the West African salt trade than does Cadamosto. Mungo Park, who visit- 
ed the upper Niger in 1796, reported that Saharan rock salt was a luxury item 
which was only available to the wealthy people.”” According to the seven- 
teenth-century Sudanese chronicles, one bar of Saharan rock salt, weighting 
about 40 kilograms, cost in Timbuktu some six mithqals, which equals about 
28 grams of gold."! Ibn Battüta, who visited Western Africa a century before 
Cadamosto, reported that a camel load of salt, consisting of two bars each 
weighting 30—40 kilograms, could be bought at Walata with less than 50 
grams of gold.7? The price of rock salt increased in the southern savanna, but 
we can still conclude that the fantastic stories of Cadamosto and the medieval 
Arabic writers reflect the authors’ belief in the immense wealth of West 
African interior, rather than any historical situation. This is not to deny the 
central position of Saharan rock salt in the West African trade, but to set 


Cadamosto's claim in a more realistic context: in 1909, for instance, some 


i Klaus Leisinger & Karin Schmitt, Überleben im Sabel. Eine ökologische und entwick- 


lungspolitiscbe Herausforderung (Basle 1992), p.20 
Elias N. Saad, Social History of Timbuktu: The Role of Muslim Scholars and Notables 
1400-1800 (Cambridge 1983), pp.27 and 90. 
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68 F. Rougier, ‘Les salines de Taodeni', BCEHSAOF, xu (1929), pp.176-83 

© Sundström 1965, pp. 122-26; Curtin 1975, pp.22 

9 Travels, p.280; see also ‘Mr. Lucas's communica ^. Proceedings, |, pp. 158-59 and 
= 169-70. me , 

Eh Mahmotid al-Kàti, Tarikh el-Fettacb, p.319. 


Ibn Battüta (Corpus, p.282; Recueil, $190). Valentim Fernandes, writing in 1507 report- 
ed that in Timbuktu the price for a camel with a load of salt was 450-550 grams of 
gold (see Description [1938], p.8; also p.78). E 


wet. 
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4000 tons of salt was imported into Timbuktu alone,” whereas the total 
annual production of the major West African gold fields hardly exceeded nine 
tons.” There were many reasons that prevented West Africans from increas- 
ing the annual production of gold. The work could be carried out during the 
dry season only, when there was nothing to do in the fields. The work was 
also hard and slow: one miner annually produced some thirty grams of 
gold.”> Furthermore, we should remember that not all of the gold produced 
in Western Africa ended up in the Sahelian markets: a great deal of it was 
sold to European traders on the coast, and used locally for jewelry. Gold was 
the most important and the most valuable single item in the trans-Saharan 
trade, but the major part of the Saharan rock salt was paid for with other mer- 
chandise, such as grain, cotton cloths, ivory, and slaves. 

The trans-Saharan slave trade has rather effectively been ignored in 
African historiography, as the Atlantic slave trade offers better arguments 
for the discussion concerning the alleged ‘exploitation’ and ‘underdevelop- 
ment of Africa by Europe."Ó It is estimated that more than nine million 
black slaves were brought from Sudanic Africa to the Mediterranean during 
the period ap 700-1900, including those who died on the deathly march 
across the desert. The total quantity of the trans-Saharan slave trade was 
equal to that of the Atlantic slave trade, although its annual volume was 
much lower. There is no reason to suspect that the consequences of the 
trans-Saharan slave trade would have been less disastrous for West African 
societies than the trade on the coast." One reason for the passing over of 
trans-Saharan slave trade in African historiography is probably the idea 
among many African scholars (and their Western colleagues) that the 
encounter of black Africa with the Islamic world was more positive and 
peaceful than the encounter of Africa with Europe. Also, Islam is often seen 
as a civilizing force in African history, willing to accommodate to the local 
culture, unlike Christianity. This attitude is understandable, if we remember 
that most West African countries are nowadays Islamic." 


79 Sundstróm 1965, pp.131, 132n.2 and 135. 


n Mauny 1961, p.300. 

pa Garrard 1980, pp.127—49. 

76 See for instance Caetanya, The Restoration of African Greatness (Nairobi 1990), 
pp.35-39, according to whom altogether 200 million black slaves were shipped out of 
Africa to America, before the final abolition of the Atlantic slave trade. 











a See John Hunwick, ‘Black Africans in the Mediterranean World: Introduction to a 
Neglected Aspect of the African Diaspora’, in: Elizabeth Savage (ed), The Human 
Commodity. Perspectives on the Trans-Sabaran Slave Trade, London 1992, pp.5-38; 

= Masonen 1997, p.135. 


Masonen 1994b, pp.62-63; for a dissident African interpretation concerning the influ- 
ence of Islam in African history, and particularly in ancient Mali, see Chinweizu 1987, 
pp.129-35. 
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THE CORPUS OF VALENTIM FERNANDES 


Besides the works of Zurara and Cadamosto, the third important source for 
the earliest Portuguese discoveries in Western Africa and the Atlantic islands 
is the narrative of Diogo Gomes,” originally written down in German by 
Martin Behaim (1459-1507) around 1484.9? Behaim, who boasted of having 
been a student of the famous German astronomer and mathematician 
Regiomontanus [Johannes Müller, 1436-76], had arrived in Portugal from 
Nuremberg not later than 1484 and he soon achieved an influential posi- 
tion in Portuguese circles (Behaim was knighted in 1485). Gomes was a 
Portuguese captain who had visited Western Africa in the wake of 
Cadamosto, for the first time in around 1456 and again probably in 1460. 
On his second voyage, Gomes was accompanied by the Italian António de 
Noli; it is not known which of them was the first discoverer of the Cape 
Verde Islands, as they both made the claim. Very little is known of Gomes's 
life. He was born around 1402; in 1459 he was nominated the a/moxarife 
(superintendent) of the castle of Sintra in the vicinity of Lisbon. He died 
probably in the 1490s *! 

On the West African mainland, Gomes had visited the already familiar 
areas on the Senegambian coast described earlier by Cadamosto. The con- 
tent of Gomes's narrative suggests, however, that he did not know 
Cadamosto's "Voyages", nor Zurara's "Chronicle of the Deeds of Guinea"; 
instead he seems to have relied upon his own memory.?? Yet Gomes was 
able to provide many new details of the kingdoms on the River Gambia, 
and especially of King Nomymans who wanted to became a Christian.9? 
About the interior, Gomes reported that there was a great city called 
Quioquum, which was “surrounded by a wall of baked tiles, and where I 
understood there was abundance of gold, and that caravans of camels and 


dromedaries crossed over thither with merchandise from Carthage or Tunis, 


i See the introduction to De la premiere découverte de la Guinée, pp.7-8; and Hair 1994, 
p.92; cf. Crone's introduction to Voyages, 
Quiles's introduction to Diogo Gomes de Sintra, E] descubrimiento de Guinea y de las 
islas occidentales (Seville 1991), p.xi, n.1. | 








ld Quiles, in Gomes, £l descubrimiento, pp.xxvii and xxxiii. 
i Diffie & Winius 1977, pp. 106-7; Hair 1994, p.92; for an opinion of Behaim’s skills and 
character, see Goldschmidt 1938, p.498; also Diffie & Winius 1977, pp.157- For the 












discovery of the Cape Verde Islands, Gomes, De la premiere découverte de la 
Guinée, p.67n.81; also Fernandes, Description (1951), p.112; and Barros, Asia, 1, (22; 
Voyages, p.106. 

ie Hair 1994, p.92. 

85 See De la premiere découverte de la Guinée, pp.À3 and 45; Voyages, p.97-98. Gomes's 
Nomymans probably the Gnumimenssa. of Cadamosto Navigazioni, p.104, 
"Geranumensa"; Voyages, p.71). i 
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from Fez, from Cairo, and from all the land of the Saracens, in exchange 
for gold”.® It is often suggested that this description could refer to Kukiya, 
the ancient capital of the Songhay empire, or to the city of Gao, which had 
been an important terminus of trans-Saharan caravan routes since the ninth 
century and was also mentioned in the fourteenth-century Majorcan 
maps.®> Some of the toponyms mentioned in the fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century Portuguese texts are nowadays impossible to decipher,®° and it 
seems more likely that Gomes's description of Quioquum is based on sev- 
eral different sources. The name of the city and its connection to the trans- 
Saharan trade suggests earlier cartographic origin," whereas the mention 
of its brick wall perhaps reflects the current rumours that the Portuguese 
might have heard on the coast concerning the cities in the Niger valley, 


above all Timbuktu, Jenne, and the imperial capital of Mali. Otherwise 


8 *... Quioquum quae est ciuitas magna circumdato muro de lateribus cocti in fornace 


Et percepi ab illis quod in civitate illa esset habundantia auri, et quod illuc transsirent 
carabanae camelorum et dromedarii portantes mercimonia de Cartagine seu Tunisi, 
Fez, de Cayro et omni terra sarracenorum detulentes aurum..." (De la premiere décou- 
verte de la Guinée, p.37; English tr. from Voyages, p.93). Elsewhere Gomes calls the 
city as Quioquia (see ibid., p.39; Voyages, p.95; see also chapter 2 above, footnote 9) 
See Crone's footnote 3 to Gomes, in Voyages, p.93; also De la premiere découverte de 
la Guinée, p.65, footnotes 57 and 65; and El descubrimiento, p.Áln.114. This identifi- 
cation was first introduced by Richard Henry Major in 1868 (p.257). His source for 
Kukiya was Heinrich Barth (Travels and Discoveries [1965]. Ill, p.664); before him, 
Friedrich Kunstmann had suggested that Gomes's Quioquum referred to Jenne 
CHieronymus Münzer [1855], p.333). 

Consider for example the Mombar of Rui de Pina: “One of the principal reasons which 
made the king [Joao II] to send this fleet, and especially to have constructed a castle 
at the mouth of the Senegal, was certainly that it would have made possible to sail 
along this river through the desert to Timbuktu, on the way to Mombar" (José 
Goncalves, "Textes portugais sur les Wolofs au XV" siècle (Baptéme du prince Bemoi 
1488)", BIFAN, sér. B, xxx [1968], pp.833 and 838). This Mombar is hardly the existing 
city Mombasa in Eastern Africa, although the Portuguese may have been speculating 
with the possibility to sail along the “West African Nile" to Egypt (see Friedrich 
Kunstmann, ‘Die Handelsverbindungen der Portugiesen mit Timbuktu im XV. 
Jahrhunderte', KBAWAHC, vi:1, 1852, p.230, n.**). The name Mombar could be a vari- 
ant of 'Bambara', a Mande people in the middle Niger valley (Tbe Discovery of River 
Gambra (1623) by Ricbard Jobson, p.87n.4). 

How well the Portuguese were acquainted with the Majorcan cartography is a mys- 
tery (Diffie & Winius 1977, pp.120-21; Madeira Santos 1978, p.24). According to 
Duane Pacheco Pereira, Prince Henry had sent "to Majorca for Master Jacome, a 
skilled maker of charts — it was in this island that these charts were first made — and 
by many gifts and favours brought him to these realms, where he taught his skill to 
men who in turn taught men who are alive at the present time" (Esmeraldo [1937], 
pp-100-1; [1956], p.88). It is suggested that “Master Jacome" was Jafuda Cresques, son 
of Abraham Cresques who is the supposed author of the “Catalan Atlas” of 1375 
(Diffie & Winius 1977, p.116; Fall 19822, p.36). A city called Chochia is also mentioned 
by Cadamosto, but the context — he is describing the trans-Saharan trade — suggests 
that he relied here on earlier Italian sources (Navigazioni, p.36; Voyages, p.25; see 
also Malfante's letter, in Voyages, p.89). 

See Gomes, De la premiere découverte de la Guinée, p.39; Voyages, p.94. It is inter- 
esting to compare Gomes's account of Quioquum to Barros's description of Timbuktu: 
"Thither go many merchants from El Cairo, Tunis, Oran, Tremecem [Tlemcen], Fez, 
Morocco, and other Kingdoms and dominions of the Moors, on account of the gold 
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Quioquum’s position as the seat of a powerful king “whose name was 
Bormelli, and that the whole land of the negroes on the right side of the 
river was under his dominion",8? matches well with the contemporary con- 
ditions of the Mali empire. It is also noteworthy that Ibn Khaldün, writing 
less than seventy years before Gomes's first voyage, had described the cap- 
ital of Mali, which he called BNY, as “very populous with brisk markets" 


and being “a station for trading caravans from the Maghrib, Ifriqiya, and 


Egypt, and goods are imported from all parts".?? 


Furthermore, Gomes reported that there was a great river, named 
Emiu,?! and a great lake beyond Senegambia. The peoples living on the 
opposite sides of the great lake were in constant warfare with each other, 
those on the eastern side being white men. The king of the part inhabited 
by the blacks was called Sambegeny, whereas the eastern part was ruled 
by Semanagu. These two kings had a short time before fought a great bat- 
ue, in which the king of the whites, Semanagu, who ruled the eastern part 
of the Land of the Blacks, was the conqueror. This battle had been wit- 
nessed by an Arab merchant from Tlemcen (Ahmedi quidam Sarracenus de 
Termezen), whom Gomes had met.?? 

Gomes's description of the great river and lake can only match with the 


Niger and its inland delta.?? It is, however, impossible to identify these two 


that is carried there from the great Province of Mandinga [Mali]” (Asia, I, f.32; English 
tr. from Voyages, p.140; brackets added). Pereira, writing some twenty years later than 
Gomes dictated his narrative to Behaim, told that the city of Jenne was surrounded 
by stone wall and there was great wealth of gold (Esmeraldo [1937], p.81; [1956], 
p.50). 

De la premiere découverte de la Guinée, p.39; English tr. from Voyages, p.95. In Jolof 
and Serer languages, buur means “ruler”, being equal to mansa in Mande languages. 
Thus bormelli means literally "the ruler of Melli” (Voyages, p. 65n.64; El descubrim- 
iento, p.43n.89, so footnote 21 above). According to Teixeira da Mota, bormelli 
referred to the ruler of the Jolof in the Senegambian interior (1972, p.161). See also 
Fernandes, Description (1951), pp.6 and 151n.14 

30 Corpus, pp.336-37; Recueil, $593; see also al--Umari (Corpus, p.262; Recueil, $437) 

31 The name Eminu (Voyages, p.94: "Emin?) is a corrupted form of Enny, the as the 
Senegal (the imaginative western branch of the West African Nile) was called in early 
Portuguese sources (Gomes, E! descubrimiento, p.Á3n.115; see Fernandes, Description 
[1938], p.68). 

De la premiere découverte de la Guinée, pp.37 and 39; Voyages, p.94. It is curious that 
some early nineteenth-century European writers, who relied upon North African 
reports concerning the Land of the Blacks, also believed that there were “white” peo- 
ples living in West African interior, on the shores of a great lake they called “the S 
of Sudan" (see for instance James MacQueen, 4 Geograpbical and Commercial View 
of Northern Central Africa, London 1821, pp.142—í3). 

The mention that the people on the eastern side of the lake were "white" does not 
necessarily have the same racist meaning as it has in European languages. Europeans 
were referred to as “reds” in Western Africa (Charles Monteil, ‘Anthroponymie du 
Soudan occidental. Les rouges et les noirs’, BIFAN, xi [1949], p.379; also Levtzion 
1968a, p.19). The "whiteness" probably indicated nothing but the different ethnicity 
a this people from those on the opposite shore of the lake instead of their com- 
plexion. 
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kings with certainty.’ The story might echo the contemporary conquests of 
the Shi rulers of Songhay in the middle Niger valley. According to Yves 
Person, Sambegeny means "Samba of Jenne", although the name cannot be 
associated with any of the fifteenth-century chiefs of Jenne known to us, 
whereas Semanagu could be Silman Dama (d. 1464), who was the prede- 
cessor of Shi ‘Ali.% Silman Dama had begun the territorial expansion of 
Songhay to the west by conquering Mima at the Niger bend around 1450.96 
Or, Semanagu might even refer to Shi ‘Ali Ber, the “Invincible”, who was 
the real founder of the Songhay empire. 

Having gained power in 1464, Shi ‘Ali expelled the Tuaregs from 
Timbuktu in 1468 and subsequently conquered Jenne in 1473. He also 
launched two campaigns against Mali. All this was to take place after 
Gomes's last visit to Senegambia in 1460, and hence the conquests of Shi 
‘Ali should have been unfamiliar to him. But we cannot be sure if every- 
thing that Gomes told to Behaim some twenty years afterwards was really 
based on his own experiences in Western Africa; in fact Gomes refers to 
events which took place after his last voyage, such as the discovery of 
Sierra Leone by Pedro de Sintra around 1462.55 Nor can we know how 
much Martin Behaim, and after him Valentim Fernandes, altered Gomes's 
recollections. Certain elements of the narrative, like references to the econ- 
omy of Madeira, clearly belong to the 1470s. Moreover, there is a mention 
concerning the death of António de Noli in about 1496, and even a mar- 
ginal reference to King Manuel I of Portugal (1495-1521).?? Therefore, we 


951 An anonymous reader has left a curious suggestion in the margins of the copy of 
Voyages belonging to the library of SOAS (see pp.xxv and 94), according to which 
Sambegeny and Semanagu might refer to Sunjata and Sumanguru, respectively, who 
are the main characters of the Sunjata epic. This epic describes the foundation of the 
Mali empire, and the war between Sunjata of Mali and Sumanguru of Süsü (sce also 
The Discovery of River Gambra (1623) by Richard Jobson (1999), p.260n.7). The earli- 

_ est reference to this tradition is found in Ibn Khaldün (Corpus, p.333; Recueil, $582). 
This suggestion is interesting; yet it would require a careful re-interpretation of the tra- 
dition, for the problem is that Gomes suggests that the baule between these two kings 
took place quite close to his own time, whereas the events of the Sunjata epic are 
usually dated to the early thirteenth century. 


95 ‘Le moyen Niger au XV“ siècle d'après des documents européens’, NA, no. 78 (1958), 
p.46. For Silman Dama, see ‘Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, p.6; for the 
chiefs of Jenne, see Charles Monteil, Soudan français. Monographie de Djénné. Cercle 
et ville (Tulle 1903), p.293. For an alternative explanation, see Stephan Bühnen, ‘In 
Quest of Susu', HA, xxi (1994), p.9. 

ix Mahmoüd Kati, Tarikh el-Fettach, pp.80-81. 

9 ‘Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, pp.104—5. 

95 De la premiere découverte de la Guinée, p.37; Voyages, p.93; Teixeira da Mota 1972, 

5 p-268; Diffie & Winius 1977, p.110. 


See the introduction to De la première découverte de la Guinée, p.8; also pp.27, 55, 
and 71n.83. Daniel López-Canete Quiles dates the original narrative of Gomes 
between the years 1474 and 1485 (El descubrimiento, pp.xxiv and xliii). According to 
Gabriel Pereira, the original narrative was completed c.1475 CDiogo Gomes. As 
relacóes do descobrimento da Guiné e das ilhas dos Açores, Madeira e Cabo Verde. 
Versao do Latim', BSGL, 17a. serie [1898/99], p.269). 
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cannot rule out the possibility that the account concerning Sambegeny and 


Semanagu is also a later addition to the narrative, made either by Gomes 


himself or by one of his German editors. This is suggested by the fact that 


Gomes himself claims that he had heard the story from an Arab merchant. 


Gomes does not specify where (or when) he had met this merchant, most 


likely not in Senegambia, which did not belong to the sphere of trans- 


Saharan trade.!°° Hence we may assume that their meeting took place else- 


where, probably after Gomes's two voyages to Guinea. This hypothesis is 


contradicted hv Gomes's mention that news of the battle between 


Sambe was confirmed by another Arab merchant from 


Orz 
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ry.!°! Since Henry died in October 1460, the 
t again we cannot be certain whether 
‘red the date correctly, or whether his 
r with another, much earlier, report sent 
iry from Northern Africa.!°3 The chronol- 

always clear. 
narrative. dictated to Behaim by Gomes was 
»w hardly exists. Behaim's German version was, 
nymus Münzer, a German physician and scholar 
iet King Joao II at Evora in late 1494. Münzer 


1e Portuguese discoveries,! which remained sim- 





1855.7 Some twelve years after Miinzer's visit to 
man version of Gomes's narrative was translated into 
4triot, Valentim Fernandes, a book-printer working in 


anuch is known of Fernandes's life, but he must have arrived 


Cf. Ot8wald 1986, p.146. There are no references to the presence of North African 

traders on the Senegambian coast in the early Portuguese sources Takrür in the 

Senegal valley had been connected by caravan roads to southern Morocco since the 

tenth century. 

De la premiere découverte de la Guinée, p.39: Voyages, p.95. 

In this case the battle between Sambegeny and Semanagu might refer to the fights 

between the Tuaregs of Timbuktu and the black cultivators of the Niger inland delta 

(Person 1981, p.617); or even to the Tuareg conquest of Timbuktu itself in 1433. This 

would explain why a North African trader could describe the batte to Prince Henry, 

as Timbuktu was an important terminus for the trans-Saharan caravans. 

See Penrose 1955, p.276; Hair 1994, p.92. 

Diffie & Winius 1977, p.107; Quiles, in: Gomes, El descubrimiento, p.xxiii 

Goldschmidt 1938, pp.498-99 

De inventione Africae maritimae. et occidentalis videlicet Geneae per Infantem 

Heinricum Portugalliae. 

Kunstmann, ‘Hieronymus Münzer, p.302. The Latin transcript, with a German trans- 

lation, is included in ibid. 

A Latin edition of Fernandes's version of Gomes's narrative was published by Johann 

Schmeller in 1847 (see ‘Ueber Valenu Fernandez Alema und seine Sammlung von 
Nachrichten über die Entdeckungen und Be: sitzungen der Portugiesen in Afrika und 

Asien bis zum Jahre 1508 enthalten in einer portugiesischen Handschrift der kónigl. 
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in Portugal well before 1494, since he met Miinzer while the latter stayed in 


Lisbon, and knew Portuguese well enough to be Münzer's interpreter. ° 
Between the years 1505 7 andes gathered a great collection 
of various Portuguese ' ^e early discoveries in Africa. 
His aim was to pub volume, in Latin transla- 
tion, so that the ble to readers in other 
European countries: nslated the narratives of 
Marco Polo and Nic . These translations were 
printed in a single He also wrote a chronicle 
describing contemporary and Europe, which was pub- 


lished posthumously at Lisbon in 1557.!? Fernandes, however, was never 
able to fulfil his plan.!!! He sent his collection to the German scholar 
Conrad Peutinger (1465-1547) in Nurenberg but it disappeared after the lat- 
ter's death, until its discovery in the Royal Bavarian Library at Munich was 
reported in 1847.!!? The Munich corpus, entitled by Peutinger as De Insulis 
et Peregrinatione Lusitanorum, consists of eight different texts. They are an 
abridged version of Zurara's "Chronicle of the Deeds of Guinea", written by 
Valentim Fernandes; the narrative of Diogo Gomes; the narrative of 
Gonçalo Piriz about the discovery of the island of Sao Tomé, with a 


description of the fate of the Jewish children who were sent there in 


Hof- und Staats-bibliothek zu München', KBAW, Abhandlungen der pbilosopbiscb- 
philologischen Classe, 1v:3, pp.18—41). Another Latin edition, although not complete, 
including a French translation, was prepared by Th. Monod, R. Mauny and G. Duval 
(De la première découverte de la Guinée, Bissau 1959). A Portuguese translation by 
Gabriel Pereira appeared in 1898/99 (see footnote 99 above). English extracts of 
Gomes are included in Major's Prince Henry tbe Navigator (1866, pp.288-98); Tbe 
Voyages of Cadamosto (see footnote 39 above); and Tbe Discovery of River Gambra 
(1623) by Ricbard Jobson (see chapter 2 above, footnote 78). A complete Latin edi- 
tion, including a Spanish translation, was prepared by Daniel López-Cahete Quiles 
and published in 1991 in Seville (see footnote 79 above). For bibliographical details 
of other editions of Gomes's narrative, see the introduction to De la premiére décou- 
verte de la Guinée, p.9; and the bibliography in El descubrimiento. 

Kunstmann, ‘Hieronymus Münzer', p.303; Hair 1994, p.94; see Fernandes, Description 
(1951), p.136. In fact, Fernandes originated from Moravia. 

Friedrich Kunstmann, 'Valentin Ferdinand's Beschreibung der Westküste Afrika's bis 
zum Senegal mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen’, KBAWAHC, vit: [1856], pp.226-30. 
There is no certainty about Fernandes's later fate. P.E.H. Hair suggests that he died in 
1517 (1994, p.94), probably because the last time we hear of the man is in 1516, when 
he printed a Latin grammar in Lisbon. Friedrich Kunstmann merely remarked that 
nothing is known of Fernandes's life after that year (Valentin Ferdinand' [1856], 
p.232). 

For the history of the Munich corpus (cod. hisp. 27), see Schmeller 1847, p.4n.2; also 
Kunstmann, Valentin Ferdinand’ (1856), p.232. 
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1492;!!5 Joao Rodriguez’s description of the island of Arguin and the inte- 
rior parts of the western Sahara, based on his visit there in 1493; the diary 
of a German sailor called Hans Mayr describing his voyage from Lisbon to 
India in 1505-06; a description of the Atlantic islands written by Fernandes 
himself; a roteiro, or instructions for pilots concerning the sea routes from 
the Iberian peninsula to Guinea; finally, Fernandes’s own lengthy descrip- 
tion of Western Africa.!! 

To us, the most interesting and valuable of these eight documents is the 
last one: Fernandes's own account, written in Portuguese and usually 
referred to simply as the Descripgam (“Description”), which contains a 
detailed description of the West African Atlantic coast from Ceuta to the 
Gulf of Guinea.!!> Fernandes's account, which he completed in 1507, is not 
based on personal experiences. The author derived much of his informa- 
tion from earlier sources, above all from Zurara, Cadamosto, and Diogo 
Gomes, supplemented by the oral information he had been able to collect 
from the Portuguese mariners in Lisbon. Although Fernandes's account pro- 
vides little original information on the history of the actual Portuguese dis- 
coveries, it contains many important details about the topography, natural 
history, and ethnography of the western Sahara and Senegambia which the 
previous writers miss. Fernandes's account also lacks the ideological over- 
tones that were typical of his contemporary Portuguese writers.!!ó 

As discussed above, Fernandes's collection passed to Germany some 
time during the 1510s and so his description of Western Africa had no influ- 
ence, as it remained unknown both to his contemporaries and to succeed- 
ing generations of European scholars for 350 years. The Descripcam was 


published for the first time in three parts, in German translation, by 


na There is no clear record for the date of the discovery of Sào Tomé, which apparent- 


ly took place between 1471 and 1475 (Diffie & Winius 1977, p.147). In 1492 the king 
of Portugal sent to the island some two thousand Jewish children who were all under 
eight years old. These children were forcibly taken from their parents who had arrived 
in Lisbon from Spain, being expelled by their Catholic Majesti Many of the children 
died on the way to Sào Tomé, and only some six hundred were alive when Fernandes 
was writing his "Description" (1951, p.118). See Jane S. Gerber, The Jeus of Spain. A 
History of tbe Sephardic Experience (New York 1992), p. Lal. 

See Schmeller 1847, p.13. All these documents are in Portuguese, except Gomes's nar- 
rative which is in Latin. 

Descripgam de Cepta por sua costa de Mauritania e Ethiopia pellos nomes modernos 
proseguindo as vezes alguas cousas do sartáo da Terra firme. Scripto no anno de 1507. 
Besides the Munich corpus, another copy of Descripcam is reported to exist in Lisbon, 
in the Library of the Academy of Sciences (see Pereira 1898 99, p.268; and Monod's 
i introduction to Fernandes, Description [1938], p.3, footnote “b”). 

in Schmeller 1847, p.50; Hair 1994, p.95. 
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Friedrich Kunstmann in 1856—62.!" For linguistic reasons, this edition 
seems to have passed unnoticed by scholars outside Germany for a long 
time.!!8 Some brief, unannotated Portuguese extracts from Fernandes's cor- 
pus appeared in 1898-1900.!? The first complete Portuguese edition of 
Descripcam, including a French translation, was published in two parts in 
1938 and 1951, which eventually made Fernandes's text both widely 
known and easily available to historians of Western Africa.!? No English 
translation of Fernandes exists, save a brief extract from his description of 
the River Gambia"?! 

Although Fernandes's knowledge of West African geography was basi- 
cally a summary drawn up from various earlier reports, he was able to 
describe the interior with much greater detail than any of his predecessors, 
particularly with the first-hand information provided to him by Joao 
Rodriguez.!?? Thus Fernandes is the first European source to describe prop- 
erly the salt mines of Ygild (jil? and Tagazha (Taghaza),!*4 together with 
the cities of Oadem (Wadan), Schinguete (Chinguetti), Otialate (Walata), 
and Tischid (Tichitt) in the western Sahara, and their commercial relations 
with the black peoples in the south.!? With regard to the Niger valley, 
Fernandes's knowledge was restricted to Timbuktu (Tambucutu), which he 


depicted as a great and commercially important city with a largely Moorish 


‘Valentin Ferdinand's Beschreibung der Westküste Afrika's bis zum Senegal mit 
Einleitung und Anmerkungen, KBAWAHC, vurl (1856), pp.221-85; ‘Valentin 
Ferdinand's Beschreibung der Westküste Afrika's vom Senegal bis zur Serra Leoa', 
ibid., vut:3 (1860), pp.781-825; ‘Valentin Ferdinand's Beschreibung der Serra Leoa mit 
einer Einleitung über die Seefahrten nach der Westküste Afrika's im vierzehnten 
Jahrhunderte", ibid., 1x:1 (1862), pp.111—42. 


Hg See Monod's introduction to Fernandes, Description (1938), p.14. 

Ho These extracts were all published by Gabriel Pereira: ‘Noticias antigas de Ceuta e 
Tanger, O Arcbéologo Portugués, iw (1898); ‘As ilhas do Atlantico. Chronica de 
Valentim Fernandes alemão’, Revista Portuguesa Colonial e Maritima, vı (1899/1900). 
See also footnote 99 above. 
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P. de Cenival & Th. Monod, Description de la cóte d'Afrique de Ceuta au Sénégal par 
Valentim Fernandes (1506-1507) (Paris 1938); Th. Monod, A. Teixeira da Mota & R. 
Mauny, Description de la cóte occidentale d Afrique (Sénégal au Cap de Monte, 
Arcbipels) (Bissau 1951). 

See Tbe Discovery of River Gambra (1623) by Ricbard Jobson, pp.267-71. 

T Description (1938), pp.54 and 98. 

125 Description (1938), pp.76 and 78. For the identification of Ygild with Ijil, see 
McDougall 1990, p.241; cf. Mauny 1961, p.424. Another possibility might be that 
Fernandes's Ygild is the same as the Yguídy, which — according to Mordochai Abi- 
Serour, a Moroccan Jew who visited Timbuktu in 1859 — was the name for the area 
between Wadi Dara and the salt mine of Taoudenni, meaning in the Berber language 
the "dunes" (Auguste Beaumier, 'Premier établissement des israélites à Timbouktou', 
BSG, 5ème série, xix [1870], p.350; also Gerhard Rohlfs, Quer durcb Afrika. Reise vom 
Mittelmeer nach dem Tschad-See und zum Golf von Guinea, vol. I, Leipzig 1874, 
p.204). 

Description (1938), p.88; compare to Ibn Battüta (Corpus, p.282; Recueil, $490). 
Description (1938), pp.78-84. 
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population.6 Another important city in the Niger valley mentioned by 
Fernandes was Jenne (Gyni), which was the centre of the West African gold 
trade. In this context, Fernandes referred to a people called Ungaros, or the 
Wangara, who had monopolized the gold trade.!? The Wangara were orig- 
inally Muslim Soninke traders, more commonly called the juula, who were 
operating in a wide area reaching from Senegambia to Hausaland.!?? They 
derived their name from the Arabic denomination Wanqara for the Niger 
inland delta, the commercial centre of which was Jenne. 

The name Melly (Mali) was mentioned by Fernandes only in passing, !?? 
although he otherwise described the customs and the kingdom of the 
Mandinga (Malinke) people in great detail. Their ruler was a powerful and 
wealthy monarch, being *the emperor of all the kings", and his capital was 
called Jaga.'*° Nobody could see him eating, except his ladies-in-waiting.!?! 
In general, Fernandes considered the Mandinga the most civilized and the 
greatest of all the black peoples in Western Africa.?? It seems, however, 
that Fernandes did not understand that Melly and his Mandinga were one 
and the same realm. His only references to Melly appear in the context of 
trans-Saharan trade and they seem to originate from earlier cartographic 
knowledge: he reported, for example, that the city of Jenne was within the 
kingdom of Melly.!33 Yet all Fernandes's information of the Mandinga 
undoubtedly describes the actual situation in Mali as it was in the late fif- 
teenth century. 

In the context of the Mandinga, Fernandes repeated Cadamosto's earli- 
er mention of the big-lipped blacks who would die without salr.!?* 
Furthermore, Fernandes adopted verbatim Cadamosto's story of the emper- 
or of Melli who once ordered his men to capture some of the big-lipped 
blacks, wishing to learn more about them (and certainly to find out the 
location of their gold mines). Four of the big-lipped people were seized, of 


whom three were released, as the emperor's men did not want to anger 


12m Description (1938), pp.68, 84 and 114. 

d Ibid., p.84; see also, p.88 

B. Marie Perinbam, ‘Notes on Dyula Origins and Nomenclature’, BIFAN, sér. B, NXNNT 

(1974), pp.676-90; Garrard 1980, p.15. 

d See Description (1938), pp.84 and 88. 

T Description (1951), pp.36, 38 and 7. The city of Jaga is nowadays impossible to iden- 
tify (see Description [1951]. p.158n.81). i 

131 Ibid, p.36. 
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Uus Ibid, pp.44 and 46 

un According to the chronicles of Timbuktu, Jenne was never a part of Mali, although the 
Malian rulers tied — unsuccessfully — to conquer the city “ninety-nine times” 
(Abderrahman al-Sa‘di, Tarikb es-Soudan, p-21; of Mahmoud Kati, Tarikh el-Fettach, 
p.65; see Levizion 1973, p.8). 

t Description (1938), p.86. 


these blacks more. The captive, however, refused to eat and eventually 
died after four days without revealing any secrets. A consequence of this 
episode was that the gold trade ceased for three years, and thereafter no 
such attempts were ever performed by Malians.!3° This story may contain 
a grain of truth, for a similar tale is told in the Arabic sources. According to 
al-Umani, writing in Egypt in 1337-38, the rulers of Mali could not expand 
their control over the gold producing areas without endangering the conti- 
nuity of the gold trade:!36 


Under the authority of the sultan of this kingdom [Mali] is the land of 
Mafazat al-Tibr. They bring gold dust (zibr) to him each year. They are 
uncouth infidels. If the sultan wished he could extend his authority over 
them but the kings of this kingdom have learnt by experience that as 
soon as one of them conquers one of the gold towns and Islam spreads 
and the muezzin calls to prayer there the gold there begins to decrease 
and then disappears, while it increases in the neighbouring heathen 
countries. When they had learnt the truth of this by experience they left 
the gold countries under the control of the heathen people and were 
content with their vassalage and the tribute imposed on them. 


Both the stories reflect the relationship between the states of the Niger 
valley and those of the forest zone. Even if the great Sudanic empires, such 
as Ghana, Mali, and later Songhay, were able to expand their political dom- 
ination in large parts of the West African savanna and thus control the trade 
routes connecting the desert-edge terminals of the trans-Saharan caravan 
routes with the markets in the southern savanna, their armies could not 
penetrate the forest zone where the gold was produced. The reasons were 
environmental: the thick vegetation and endemic diseases, above all try- 
panosomiasis, prevented the effective use of cavalry, which gave the great 
empires the military advantage over the less organized and smaller societies 
in the southern savanna.!3? On the other hand, a certain consensus was 
reached since the continuity of the trade was profitable for the producers 
of the gold, too. Furthermore, we should take these stories, including the 
more fantastic tales about the golden “carrots”,!38 partly as conscious efforts 


135 Description (1938), p.88; compare to Cadamosto (Navigazioni, pp.33-36; Voyages, 
pp.23-24. 

136 Corpus, p.262, brackets added; Recueil, $435. Al-Umari had heard the story from a 
Muslim scholar who had lived in Mali for thirty-five years. A similar account is given 
also by Ibn al-Dawadari. He had heard it from an Egyptian qadi who had met Mansa 
Misa at Cairo in 1324 (see Corpus, p.250; Recueil, pp.478-79). 

137 John D. Fage, ‘States and Social Cohesion in Black Africa’, in: P.E.H. Hair Ced.), Black 
Africa in Time Perspective. Four Talks on Wide Historical Themes (Liverpool 1990), 
pp.28-30; Hämäläinen & Masonen 1996, pp.37-38. 

2: The golden "carrots" were first mentioned in Arabic sources by Ibn al-Faqih c.903 
(Corpus, p.27; Recueil, $34); see also al-Umari (Corpus, p.267; Recueil, $450). For an 
explanation, see Devisse 1988, p.140. 
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— on the part of the rulers and traders of the savanna — to hide the origins 
of the gold from the Arabs and Europeans by exaggerating the impossibil- 
ity of reaching the mines.!%? 

Another interesting detail in Fernandes's description of the Mandinga is 


his account of the “Jews” who were living among them: !^? 


In this land [of the Jolof] and in that of the Mandinga, there are Jews 
who are called Gaul, and they are blacks like the people of these lands; 
however, they do not have any synagogues and they do not practice the 
ceremonies as other Jews do. They do not live amidst the other blacks 
who have separated them in their own villages. 


It is very unlikely that Fernandes seriously believed that some of the 
Senegambian blacks professed Judaism. The context!!! and his name for 
these "Jews" suggest that Fernandes is here describing the local bards, called 
jeliw amongst the Malinke.!*? These bards, or rather praise singers, are one 
of the “caste” groups Giyamakalaw) in Mande society (together with smiths, 
woodcarvers, and leatherworkers) who were segregated from the rest of the 
population in their own dwellings, often lying outside the villages. Social 
intercourse between the nyamakalaw and others was also regulated by 
many rules and taboos.!^? The position of the nyamakalaw probably remind- 
ed the Portuguese of the position of Jews in their own country, who were 


segregated in their ghettos and subject to many restrictive regulations.!** 


Tap: Sundström 1965, pp.26-27 and 56; Garrard 1980, pp.18-19. 

140 “Em esta terra e em Madinga ha judeus e chama os Gaul e sò negros como a géte da 
terra porem nó tem synagogas né vsà de cerimonias dos outros iudeus. E nó viue có 
os outros negros se nò apartados sobre sy em suas aldeas” (Description [1951], p.8; 
brackets added). 

“These Gaul are often jesting and playing violin and cavacos [a stringed musical 
instrument] and singing. And because they do not dare to enter the villages, they set- 
ue themselves beyond the house of the chief [of the village] and sing to him their 
praises till the dawn, until the chief orders them to be given a ration of millet and 
thereafter they go away” (Description [1951], p.8; English translation and brackets are 
mine). 

Denominations for the bards vary in West African languages: the Malinke call them 
jeliw (or dyeliw), whereas the Soninke use the word jare (dyare) or gesere. The Gaul 
of Fernandes is probably based on the Wolof word gewel, which is also said to be the 
origin of the French denomination for West African bards, “griot”. Another root for 
“griot” might be the Portuguese word criado, meaning a “servant” or “client” (David 
Conrad, The Role of the Griot in the History of the Western Sudan. A Study of Some 
Class-Names, Social Positions and Oral Traditions of the Griots of the Western Sudan 
from the Sixteenth Century to the Present, an unpublished MA thesis submitted in the 
University of California, Berkeley [1972], pp.-i-6). 

Brooks 1993, pp.39—44; Christopher Miller, ‘Orality through Literacy: Mande Verbal Art 
after the Letter’, The Southern Review, new series, xxu (1987), pp.89-90. 

While describing the black Imragen fishermen (schirmeyros) on the Mauritanian coast, 
Fernandes remarked that they were treated. and considered by the Berber nomads 
(azenagues) “as the Jews among us" (Description [1938], p.53; also p.72). For the 
Imragen people, see Raphaélle Anthonioz, "Les Imragen, pêcheurs nomades de 
Mauritanie, I’, BIFAN, sér. B, xxx, (1968), pp.751-68. 
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As mentioned above, Fernandes’s manuscript did not reach many read- 
ers until the 1850s and thus his account of the West African “Jews” did not 
have any immediate effects. His account, however, preceded interesting 
and long-lasting tradition in European literature on Africa about the Hebraic 
cultural elements among Western African peoples. Four hundred years after 
Fernandes’s death this was to make some scholars credit Jewish immigrants 
arriving from the Mediterranean with the establishment of ancient Ghana 
and find traces of Jewish culture even among the blacks of the Cape 
Province.!> This tradition in African historiography, which started devel- 
oping properly during the late eighteenth century, had nothing to do with 
the actual historical presence of Jews in the central Saharan oasis and the 
Sahelian markets.!*6 This remained unknown to Western historians until the 
Arabic (and Hebrew) sources on Western Africa became available in the 
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course of the nineteenth century,!*” and which then offered a comfortable 


justification for the existing theories. 


DUARTE PACHECO PEREIRA, WHO WAS “THERE?” 


Contemporary with Valentim Fernandes was Duarte Pacheco Pereira, who 
compiled his Esmeraldo de Situ Orbis between the years 1505 and 1508,!“8 
that is, after he had returned to Lisbon from India and before he went over- 
seas again. As in the case of many other chroniclers of the descobrimento, 
not much is known of Pereira’s life. He was born to a noble family around 
1450 and took part in voyages to the West African coast in the late 1480s. 
In 1494 Pereira participated in negotiations concerning the treaty of 
Tordesillas. In 1498 he is said to have sailed to America, although there is 


Sidney Mendelssohn, ‘Judaic or Semitic Legends and Customs amongst South African 
Natives’, JAS, xit (1913/14), pp.395—406; xiv (1914/15), pp.24—34; for more on this sub- 
ject, see Joseph J. Williams, Hebrewisms of West Africa. From Nile to Niger with the 
Jews (London 1930). 

Charles Monteil, ‘Problémes du Soudan occidental: juifs et judaises', Hespéris, xxxvi 
(1951b), pp.265-68; see also Abitbol 1981 (op. cit.); and Of$wald 1986, pp.107-112. 
Antonio Malfante had in 1447 reported that there were Jews living in Tuwat (Voyages, 
p.86); according to Fernandes, there were Jewish traders in Walata who were rich, 
although oppressed (Description (1938], p.84). 

There is no satisfactory explanation for the cryptic title of Pereira's work. The latter 
pan, De Situ Orbis, could refer to the heritage of ancient Latin geographers whose 
works were re-discovered during the Renaissance; the work of Pomponius Mela, for 
instance, bears the same title. Yet Esmeraldo might refer to the Arab geography. 
Pseudo-Ibn al-Wardi, for instance, author of a fifteenth-century geographical text, had 
entitled his work “The Precious Stone of Miracles". Or, the Esmeraldo may simply refer 
to the green colour of sea (see Kimble's introduction to Esmeraldo [1937], 
pp.xvii-xviii; Ruohonen 1993, p.40). 
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no positive proof of this voyage. !^? In 1503 he went to India where he dis- 
tinguished himself in the war against the Samorin of Calicut. In about 1511 
he appears to have been captain of the Portuguese fleet that guarded the 
Straits of Gibraltar. In 1519 Pereira was nominated governor of the Elmina 
castle, but three years later he was brought to Lisbon in chains, being 
accused of malfeasance. The rest of his life Pereira spent in Portugal; he 
probably died around 1530. ^? The Esmeraldo is a description of Pereira's 
own travels in Guinea in the late fifteenth century, with accurate and occa- 
sionally very detailed information on the African Atlantic coast all the way 
from Morocco to the Cape of Good Hope. It is not clear whether Pereira 
had access to the archives in Lisbon and drew on any documents from 
Torre do Tombo, although he evidently relied upon some earlier roteiros.'>! 

For the historiography of the discoveries the Esmeraldo is a valuable 
source, for it proves that the Portuguese went to Africa and were closely 
examining new things there. Pereira's view on the subject is practical: “All 
the routes will be stated, namely the position of places and promontories 
in relation to one another, in order that this work may have an ordered 
basis and that the coast may be navigated in greater safety.”!>? Pereira inter- 
rupted his sometimes rather monotonous listing of winds, currents, and 
landmarks only when the area had some commercial or other value to the 
Portuguese.!*} Otherwise the spot was passed without further explanation: 
*Many other things concerning the Rio de Guambea [the Gambia] I omit 
because I am no friend of prolixity...'^* This approach explains why 
Pereira said so little of the interior, as these areas were beyond the reach 
of the Portuguese traders, with the exception of the Kingdom of Kongo. ?? 
In the West African context, Pereira repeated the already familiar descrip- 
tion of Timbuktu and of the trans-Saharan trade. On the other hand he is, 
with Fernandes, amongst the first Western writers to mention the city of 
Jenne (Jany)Ó6 Pereira reported that the Senegambian hinterland was 
dominated by the great kingdom of the Mandinguas, but he nowhere men- 
tioned Melli (Mali).?? 


nm See Esmeraldo (1937), p.12. 
n Diffie & Winius 1977, pp.226 and 471; Ruohonen 1993, pp.57-58. 
151 Hair 1994, p.97. 


152 Esmeraldo (1937), p.7; Ruohonen 1993, p.39, 

153 See for instance Esmeraldo (1937), p.113; (1956), p.108. 
m Ibid., (1937), p.90, brackets added; (1956), p.66. 

155 Ibid., (1937), pp-143—46. 

ne Ibid., (1937), pp.80-81; (1956), pp.50 and 52. 


152 Ibid., (1937), p.88; (1956), p.64). 
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Neither had Pereira any specific interest in African peoples and their cul- 
tures, although he claimed in his introduction that he would “also describe 
the inhabitants of this land of Ethiopia and their way of life and com- 
merce".58 His opinion of the blacks was for the most part negative. Of the 
Wolof, toward whom Cadamosto had been able to feel some admiration, 
Pereira wrote:15? 


These peoples, as those of the great kingdom of Mandingua and of 
Tucurol and other negroes, are all circumcised and worship in the false 
sect of Mahomet. They are given to vice and are rarely at peace with 
one another, and are very great thieves and liars, great drunkards and 
very ungrateful and shameless in their perpetual begging. 


It was not, however, the wickedness of the blacks that annoyed Pereira so 
much as their religion. To him, like to Zurara (and to most Portuguese), Islam 
represented the ultimate heresy: it was considered the negation of the holy 
Catholic faith. Hence the wretched who followed the evil sect of Mahomet, 
whether they were Moors, Guineas, or Indians, deserved no sympathy or 
mercy, as Pereira had already proven while serving in India and participat- 
ing in the fights between the Portuguese and the local Muslim rulers.! 

The greatest value of Esmeraldo is often said to be that being based on 
personal experiences and reflecting the empirical spirit of the Renaissance, 
it disproved many ancient myths and legends, and made sub-Saharan Africa 
a part of the real world.!©! This may apply to Pereira's description of the 
coastal areas, but his knowledge of the interior was still a mirror of medieval 
bestiaries. It is somewhat curious that the monsters and miracles, which are 
wanting in Zurara's chronicle, found their nest in Esmeraldo. Pereira did not 
hesitate to describe giant snakes a quarter of a league long (that is, about 
one and a half kilometres), with girth, eyes, mouth, and teeth in propor- 
tion.!62 He also gave a vivid account of men having faces, teeth, and tails 
like dogs. These monsters lived in the gold-producing country of Toom, 


158 Esmeraldo (1937), (1937), p.8; cf. p.125; (1956), p.132: “The negroes of this country 
are idolatrers and are circumcised without having any law or reason for their circum- 
cision, but as these matters are irrelevant we will not write of them” (emphasis 
added). 
“e toda este jente com ha do grande Reino de Mandingua e Tucurol e outros negros 
todos som circomsisos e macometas, os quaes adoram na bulrra da seyta de Mafoma; 
esta jente toda he viciosa, de pouca paz huns com os outros, e sam muito grandes 
ladroeés e mentirosos, que nunca falam uerdade, e grades bebados e muito ingratos, 
que bem que Ihe facam nam no agradecem, e muito desauergonhados que nunca 
deixam de pedir" (English tr. from Esmeraldo [1937], p.80; [1956], p.50; see also 
Esmeraldo [1937], p.90; [1956], p.66). 
160 See Esmeraldo (1957), pp.57, 90 and 167; Mollat 1984, p.179. 
161 Ruohonen 1993, pp.38-39; Mollat 1984, p.131; see Esmeraldo (1937), pp.141 and 165. 
162 Esmeraldo (1937), p.82; (1956), p.52. Zurara was not wholly free of the mirabilia: he 
wrote, for instance, that African elephants were so large that the flesh of one can feed 
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some two hundred leagues from the kingdom of the Mandinguas; Pereira 
was most likely here referring to Akan forest.!6 The dog-faced did not like 
to see other men and therefore they bartered their gold for other merchan- 
dise according to the rules of the “silent trade" (compare to Cadamosto 
above).!6 In Sierra Leone, Pereira told, there lived wild men “whom the 
ancients called satyrs. They are covered with hairs almost as coarse as the 
bristles of a pig.”!©> Pereira was not alone; similar tales were told by Western 
travellers for centuries! and the great naturalists of the Enlightenment, such 
as the Swede Carl von Linné (1707-78), found no reason to doubt the exis- 
tence of tailed men and satyrs in Africa. The subject was still discussed, 
seriously, in the French Academy of Sciences in the 1850s.!68 

The fate of the Esmeraldo was the same as the earlier works of Zurara, 
Gomes, and Fernandes: Pereira's text was known to some contemporary 
Portuguese writers, 9? like Joao de Barros and Fernão Lopes de Castanheda,!7° 


d Teixeira da Mota 1972, p.223; B. Mane Perinbam, ‘Perceptions of Bonduku's 


Contribution to the Western Sudanese Gold Trade: An Assessment of the Evidence, 
HA, xm (1986), pp.298-99 and 303; see Mauny's note in Esmeraldo (1956), p.176n.123. 
In Mande languages, Akan-speakers are called To (Perinbam 1986, p.303). According 
to Timothy Garrard (1980, p.19), Pereira's Toom referred to Tambaoura, a village east 
of the Faleme river in Bambuk area, which was a centre of intensive gold production 
(see Labat, Nouvelle relation, 1V, pp 50-51; Pruneau de Pommegorge, Description de 
la Nigritie, p.78); see also Girard 1992, p.152. 
161 See Esmeraldo (1937), p.89; (1956), p.64. Pereira's dog-faced is a reflection of the 
medieval cynocepbali. The mid-fifteenth-century “Este world map”, for instance, con- 
tains a picture of a dog-headed king, which is placed on the Guinea coast. The pic- 
ture has an explanation that this people is called by the Arabs as “benicalep” (bani 
kalb), or "sons of dog”, because their faces resemble the muzzle of a dog (see 
Kretschmer 1897, p.102). In the Arabic context, the derogatory expression “sons of 
dog" describes the paganism of the inhabitants of the West African forest zone, 
although it may also refer to the facial cicatrization and the mutilation of teeth, which 
were both common features amongst these peoples. 
See Esmeraldo (1937), p.98; (1956), p.84. It has been suggested that these "satyrs? 
referred to chimpanzees (Mollat 1984, p.123) 
In Friedrich Hornemann, a German traveller who in 1798 tried to reach. Hausaland 
from Northern Africa, still felt it nec y to instruct his readers that he did not expect 
to see any monstrous peoples on his voyage (Proceedings, 207). However, as late 
as 1861, a European traveller in Ethiopia confirmed to his lers that "there are men 
and women in Abyssinia with tails like dogs and horse: s in the case of the "silent 
trade", no European traveller ever witnessed these tailed humans, but these tales were 
based on the stories they had heard from local inhabitants whose reasons for spread- 
ing such claims were many, and who might have honestly believed that such crea- 
tures as tailed men and satyrs were living somewhere beyond their familiar sur- 
roundings (see S. Baring-Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, London 1866, 
pp.146-51). 
Mary Louise Pratt, Imperial Eyes. Travel Writing and Transculturation (London 1992), 
p.32. 
168 Baring-Gould 1866, p.146; Cohen 1980, p.242. 
169 P.E.H. Hair, ‘The Falls of Félou: A Bibliographical Exploration’, HA, xt (L984), p.120. 
un Castanheda wrote a long chronicle describing the Portuguese experiences in India 
(História do descobrimento e conquista da India pelos portuguéses) which pub- 
lished in eight books at Coimbra between 1551 and 1561. He did not bother about 
the African voyages, but began straight away with Vasco da Gama's first arrival in 
Calicut (Penrose 1955, p.279). 
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but soon afterwards it fell into oblivion for reasons that are not clear. George 
Kimble, the English translator of Esmeraldo, suggests that Pereira was a vic- 
tim of the Portuguese “policy of secrecy” and the publication of his work was 
prevented by the authorities. According to Kimble, *in the reign of Manuel I, 
especially after the return of Cabral from India [in 1501], the vigilance of the 
Portuguese government was intensified; it was, above all, anxious to prevent 
the export of maps, nautical instructions and pilots' observations. 'It is impos- 
sible to get a chart of this voyage’, wrote an Italian agent, concerning Cabral's 
expedition, ‘because the King has decreed the death penalty for anyone send- 
ing one 4*g^»d'."!7! Contrary to this hypothesis are the facts that a description 


of” voyage to Brazil and India appeared in Montalboddo's col- 





le that Valentim Fernandes, a foreigner, was allowed to gath- 
e xe documents concerning the discoveries in Lisbon and to 
E 1, which contained many maps and even a roteiro, to 


, the 1510s. Manuscript copies of the Esmeraldo existed in 





€ 

NT uvraries, and it was occasionally referred to by some nineteenth- 
century German and British writers who lamented that it was not yet pub- 
lished.!? The first complete printed Portuguese edition of the Esmeraldo did 
not appear until 1892, almost four centuries after it was completed.!? A par- 
tial French translation of Pereira's description of Morocco appeared in 1927,4 
followed a decade later by a complete English edition,!”> and another partial 
French translation in 1956.17 


THE DECADES OF JOAO DE BARROS 


The last and definitely the most magnificent of the sixteenth-century 
Portuguese chronicles dealing with the history of the descobrimento is the 


vi See Kimble's introduction to Esmeraldo (1937), p.xxviii, brackets added; also Penrose 
1955, p.276; and Mauny's introduction to Esmeraldo (1956), p.9. 

172 Hair 1994, p.97; see Kunstmann, 'Handelsverbindungen', p.229; and Major 1868, p.xv. 

173 Esmeraldo de Situ Orbis. Edição commemorative, Rafael Eduardo de Azevedo Basto 
(Lisbon). A critical edition of Pereira's text (edição critica) was prepared by Epifanio 
de Silva Dias and published in 1905 (Lisbon). 

174 Roben Ricard, ‘La cote Atlantique au début du XVI* siècle, d'apres les instructions nau- 
tiques portugaises’, Hespéris, vu, pp. 229-58. This translation contains chapters 13-21 
from the first book of Esmeraldo. 


175 Esmeraldo de Situ Orbis by Duarte Pacheco Pereira, translated and edited by George 
H.T. Kimble (London 1937: Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, xxix). 
176 Esmeraldo de Situ Orbis (Côte occidental d'Afrique du Sud Marocain au Gabon), 


translated and edited by Raymond Mauny (Bissau). This edition contains Pereira’s 
description from southern Morocco to Gabon, with the original Portuguese text (book 
I, chapters 22-33; book II, chapters 1-11). 
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Décadas da Asia, written by Jodo de Barros (1496-1570) who is often 
applauded as the “Portuguese Livy”. The author has received this distinction 
because of his stylistic grandeur, the orderly arrangement of his work and 
above all his impartiality in relation to the events he described. Barros, whose 
aim was no less than to record the complete history of his country’s overseas 
empire, started writing the Décadas around 1540. His work was thorough 
and therefore slow. The first of the four volumes was published in Lisbon in 
1552. It was succeeded by the second volume in the following year; and the 
third in 1563. The final, fourth part was prepared for publication after 
Barros's death by Joao Baptista Lavanha, the royal cosmographer to King 
Philip III of Spain (1598-1621), who was then also ruling in Portugal. It was 
printed in Madrid in 1615, long after the original author had died.'? 

Of the four volumes of Barros's “Asia”, only the first one concerns Africa. 
It begins with a description of the earliest voyages beyond Cape Bojador 
and ends with the Portuguese experiences in India before the coming of 
Francisco de Almeida, the first viceroy, in 1505. The other three volumes 
focus completely on the affairs in India and the Spice Islands. Like Zurara's 
“Chronicle of the Deeds of Guinea”, Barros's “Asia” is not primarily based 
on personal experiences: Barros never visited India, or any other parts of 
the Portuguese Asian empire, although he spent three years in the castle of 
Sào Jorge da Mina (1522-25) on the Guinea Coast. It is noteworthy that 
Barros was residing in the castle during the governorship of Duarte Pacheco 
Pereira. It is not certain whether these two men ever met each other, nor 
whether Barros knew Pereira's Esmeraldo — the similarities in their texts may 
be purely coincidental.!? After his brief West African service. Barros entered 
the India House (Casa da India e Mina) in 1528 in Lisbon, which was the 
financial centre of the Portuguese overseas commerce. There he was des- 
tined to serve for forty years, first as treasurer and later as factor. His posi- 
tion gave him complete access to all the archives and documents connect- 
ed with the Portuguese discoveries and conquests."? For this reason, we 
may consider him more trustworthy than many of his predecessors, such as 


Gomes or Pereira, who relied more on their own memory. 


Barros frequently refers in his Décadas to a work he had planned but apparently 
never carried out. It was to have been a history of the Portuguese people, divided into 
three parts: Europa, Africa, and Santa Cruz (modern Brazil). Barros is known to have 
written a universal geography which is now lost (see Crone's notes to Barros. in 
Voyages, pp.104n.1 and 106n.6). 

Penrose 1955, pp.278-79; Ruohonen 1993, pp-ti-i5; for Lavanha, see Trabalbos nau- 
ticos, 1, pp.171-83. 

pe Hair 1994, p.118n.45. 

Penrose 1955, p.278; Ruohonen 1993, p.62. 





Barros’s work in many ways represents the culmination of the 
Portuguese literature of the discoveries, for he organized and summarized 
all existing knowledge of the voyages into a single narrative.!?! From this 
point of view, it is somehow fitting that he was the only chronicler of desco- 
brimento who saw his work printed during his own lifetime. The Décadas 
da Asia also became available in other languages: Italian extracts taken 
from the first volume appeared in the second edition of Ramusio's collec- 
tion of voyages, published in 1554.9? A complete Italian translation of the 
first two "decades", prepared by S. Alfonso Ulloa, was published in Venice 
in 1562. Extracts in other languages appeared in similar collections in 
France and the Netherlands; there is no English edition of Barros, save a 
few chapters of the first volume, published in 1937.5 A complete 
Portuguese edition containing all the four parts was re-published in 
1778-88, followed later by numerous reprints. This means that the Décadas 
of Barros were almost as easily available to later European scholars as the 
"Voyages" of Cadamosto, offering a Portuguese view on the history of 
European expansion. 

Nevertheless, during the hundred years that separates Zurara and Barros, 
Portuguese knowledge of the African interior had not increased much, with 
the notable exception of the Zambezi valley and the Kingdom of Kongo 
where local rulers had converted to Christianity and opened up their coun- 
try to the Portuguese influence.!9 Barros provides detailed and original 
descriptions of the establishment of the castle of Sào Jorge da Mina in 
1482/5 and of the visit of a Senegambian prince called Bemoy (Bumi 
Jeleem) to Portugal and his subsequent baptism in 1488.186 Prince Bemoy 


163 Ruohonen 1993, p.63. 

182 ‘Della historia del Signor Giovan de Barros’, in: Primo volume & seconda editione delle 
Navigationi et Viaggi, ff.426-36. Ramusio selected six chapters from Barros’s work: 
book IV, chapter 7 (dealing with West African interior), VIII:4, IX:1 and 2 (all describ- 
ing India), and X:1 (East African coasU. Another remarkable addition to the second 
edition of the first volume of the Delle Navigationi et Viaggi is a description of the 
newly discovered Japan, based on the latest Portuguese reports. 

Penrose 1955, p.279. The English extracts concerning Barros's description of Western 
Africa are included in the Voyages of Cadamosto (see footnote 39 above). It is not 
clear why Barros was excluded from the great English collections of voyages com- 
posed by Hakluyt and Purchas, or the subsequent minor collections in the eighteenth 
century. The reason might be the same as in the case of Cadamosto: Barros's work 
was thought to be too easily available. Some extracts concerning Barros's description 
of Southern Africa are included in the Records of Soutb Eastern Africa, edited and 
uanslated by G.M. Theal (London 1898-1903; 8 vols; reprinted in Cape Town 1964). 
See Barros, Asia, I, book 3, chapters 9 and 10; The first ruler of Kongo to adopt 
Christianity was King Nzinga a Nkuwu who was baptized as Joào I in 1491. His son 
and successor, King Afonso I Mvemba a Nzinga (1506-43) established Christianity as 
a religion of state (Madeira Santos 1978, pp.46—48). 

See Asia, book 3, chapters 1 and 2; for an English translation, see the same chapters 
in Voyages. 

See Asia, book 3, chapters 6-8; also in Voyages. 
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was killed on his way back to Africa in 1489 by Pero Vaz da Cunha who 
was ordered to build a castle on the mouth of the Senegal. This murder, 
wrote Barros, made the king João II “very displeased” and he subsequent- 
ly ordered the cessation of the work on the fortress. '8? The story of Prince 
Bemoy had been totally unnoticed by Fernandes and Pereira, yet it was 
recorded by Rui de Pina,!88 upon whom Barros based his own account. Of 
the areas beyond Senegambia, Barros did not know much more than 
Cadamosto or Fernandes. Barros described Tungubutu (Timbuktu), which 
he considered the capital of a great kingdom, and its central position in the 
trans-Saharan trade. He reported, correctly, that Timbuktu does nor lie on 
the river Canaga (the Niger) but three leagues to the north of this river.!9? 
Another great kingdom was ruled by a king called Mandi Mansa whose 
realm was the most powerful of that part of the province of Mandinga 
(Manding). The Mandi Mansa was at war with the king of the Fullos (the 
Fulani) called 7emalá.9?? Barros also mentioned a nation called Moses 
whose state began beyond Timbuktu and extended towards the east, pos- 
sibly to the borders of Ethiopia. The king of the Moses was said to be “nei- 
ther Moor nor Gentile, with customs in many ways like those of Christian 
peoples". From this information, which was given by Prince Bemoy to his 
Portuguese hosts, King Joào II concluded that the king of the Moses had to 
be a subject or a neighbour to the legendary Prester John.!?! 

It is interesting that not only the Portuguese were looking for Christians 
in the West African interior. Similar references are found in earlier Arabic 


sources. According to some copies of al-Zuhri’s Kitab al-Jughrafiya, for 





instance, the people of Ghàna had been Christians before they adopted 
Islam in 469/1076—77.?? The author also mentions another black people 
called the Barbara who were still professing Christianity at this time.?? More 
interesting is the claim of Ibn al-Dawadari, writing in Egypt in 1331-35, that 
the gold producing people in Mali were Christians. He cites as his source a 
certain qadi Fakhr al-Din, who had met Mansa Müsà at Cairo in 1324.1% 


Even if al-Zuhri's earlier mentions of Christians in Western Africa can be dis- 


187 Blake 1977, pp.102-3; Brooks 1993, p.134; see also chapter 2 above, page 117. 





188 See Gonçalves 1968, pp.829-33. 

189 Asia, I, £.32; Voyages, p.140. 

190 Asia, I, f.38; Voyages, p.143. 

11 Asia, I, f.32 C... nam éra mouro nem gentio, & que em muytas cousas se confor- 
| 7A costumes com o póuo Christào") and 38; English tr. from Voyages, pp.133 
and 144. m 

192 See Corpus, p.98; and p.389n.16. 

193 Recueil, $191; cf. Corpus, p.99. 

194 Corpus, p.250; Recueil ,, p.478. 
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missed as errors made by later copyists, the editors of the Corpus and the 
Recueil do not offer any reasonable explanation for Ibn al-Dawadari's claim 
which, after all, should be based on personal information from the Malian 
monarch himself. The explanation might be the same as in the case of the 
Moses described by Barros. Mansa Misa himself hardly knew much about 
Christianity, and the rendering must have been done either by gadi Fakhr 
al-Din or by the interpreter, based on what Mansa Müsà told them. Perhaps 
there were some aspects in his description of the gold producing people 
(the use of crosses for decoration etc.), which reminded the Egyptian lis- 
teners of Christians. Similarly, the Portuguese probably found some parallels 
with Christianity in Bemoy’s account of the Moses, which made them see this 
people as their putative co-religionists and allies against the Moors.!?° 
Barros’s most interesting information concerns the embassies the 
Portuguese kings sent to look for Prester John and to establish relations 
with the rulers in the West African interior. These explorers were not all 
Portuguese; Moors and Ethiopians were also enlisted.!96 The first embassies 
were sent by Joao II to see the kings of Tucuról and Timbuktu, although it 
is not known if any of the messengers ever managed to reach their desti- 
nations." An embassy was also sent to meet King Temalá in Futa, who 
had caused much trouble for the “friends and servants of King Joào".!?5 
King Temalá is likely the same person as Tengella, the Fulani ruler of Futa 
Toro, against whom Askiya Muhammad Ture of Songhay (1493-1528) 
launched an expedition in 1512-13.!° The largest of the Portuguese 
embassies, consisting of eight men, of whom only one survived,” was sent 


See Richard Gray, 'Christian Traces and a Franciscan Mission in the Central Sudan 
1700-1711", JAH, vut (1967), pp.388-89. 

198 Madeira Santos 1978, p.34; Hair 1984, p.120. 

Asia, |, f.38; Voyages, p.143; see Madeira Santos 1978, p.37 (also the map on p.38). 
Barros's Tucuról is the Tocoron of Libro del Conoscimiento, and the Takrür of the 
Arabic sources; that is, a kingdom in the Senegal valley (Fernandes, Description (1951), 
p.20; see Brooks 1993, p.198). 

196 Asia, 1, £.38, Voyages, p.144; Teixeira da Mota 1972, p.366. 

199 Levtzion 1973, p.85; ‘Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, p.127; Mahmoüd Kati, 
Tarikh el-Fettach, p.146; see also Crone's note to Barros, in Voyages, p.143n.4. 

The high mortality of this embassy suggests that the Portuguese attempts to explore 
the West African interior were not successful (Brooks 1993, pp.134-35). Even if some 
of the messengers managed to reach their destinations, they still had to cope with the 
dangers on their way back. This concerns especially Timbuktu and there are no men- 
tions in Portuguese sources of anyone who would have visited the city with certain- 
ty. The principal reason for the high mortality among Europeans was the “African 
fever", which was caused by malaria and other endemic diseases. The Guinea Coast 
did not earn its reputation as the white man's grave for nothing: it is estimated that 
every second European positioned on the coastal factories died within a year. 
European women and children born in Africa survived better than. men (Dennis 
Carlson, African Fever. A Study of British Science, Technology, and Politics in West 
Africa, 1787-1864, Canton 1984, pp.33-35; see also the appendix ‘Mortality in West 
Africa’ in Curtin 1964). There were Europeans who acclimatized to the African envi- 
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in 1534 by King Joao III (1521-62) to meet the Mandi Mansa, ruler of the 


Mandinga:?! 


ben Manz 


On account of these and of other persons whom the King sent thither, 
so strong a friendship sprang up between our men and this (King) 
Mandi Mansa, that when in the year fifteen hundred and thirty four, in 
the course of my duty as Factor of the House of Guiné and the Indies, 
I sent Pero Fernandes to this Kingdom of Mandi Mansa, [kingdom of 
Mal?! King João the Third, Our Lord, who reigns at pre- 
"eate of Cantor, this king was very pleased 

`g that he considered the arrival of the mes- 

se another messenger had been sent to 

» the same name as he did, by another 

3 the memory of the deeds of King Joao 


ans,293 


insofar as it resulted in written replies to the 
sào Jorge da Mina to meet a certain Mahamed 


se gettdson of Mussa, King of Songo, one of the most pop- 





ulous cities of that great Province which we commonly call Mandinga” 


(nélo de Mussa rey de Sóngo, que é bita cidade das mais populósas daque- 


lla gram prouincia a que nós comunmente chamamos Mandinga). This 


king was truly amazed at the arrival of the Portuguese messengers, and 


replied that? 
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ronment. Archibald Dalzel, a British slave trader, wrote in 1768 to his brother. describ- 
ing his life in Dahomey: “I have an excellent consutution, am situated in the most 
pleasant country on the coast of Guinea, have not only the conveniences but most of 
the luxuries of life..." (cited in: LA. Akinjogbin, Archibald Dalzel. Slave Trader and 
Historian of Dahomey", JAH, vir [1966], p.70: see also pp 68-09) 

“Eassy ficou d 





& doutras idas q el rey la mandou tanta amizáde entre os nossos X 
este rey Mandi Mansa, que enuiando eu por razam do meu cárgo de feitor destas 
is de Guiné & Ind © anno de mil quinhentos trinta & quatro a hù Pero 
ndez a este reyno de Mandi Mansa, em nome del rey dom Joam o terceiro nósso 
senhor, que óra regna por razà do re: i i 






Fe 








dte de Cator: estimou o rey muyto este recit- 
do quelhe foy dado da pårte del rey. Dizèdo que auia em boa ventura ser lhe enuig- 
do este mensajeiro, porque a seu auó que tinha o seu próprio nome, loza enuiido 
outro Mensajero doutro rey dom Joam de Portugal” (Asia, l. f. 38: English tr. from 
Voyages, p.143; brackets and parentheses in original translation) 

The bartering place of Cantor lay on the Gambia, close to Barrakunda (Teixeira da 
Mota 1972, p.207). 

There is a Portuguese document that refers to an embassy led by a certain Gil Vaz to 
the Mandi Mansa in 1488 Gee Trabalbos nauticos, 1, pp.305-6; Madeira Santos 1978, 
p.37). Nehemia Levizion dated the first Portuguese embassy to Mali in. 1493-95, and 
it was received by one Mansa Mamudu (1973, p.98). j 

Barros wrote that he had read these letters himself. It would be interesting to know, 
what happened to the letters afterwards. If they were kept in Torre do Tombo, the 
Portuguese national archives, were they destroyed in the great earthquake of 1755 
with many other valuable documents concerning the Portuguese discoveries Hair 
1992, p.12* i i 

Asia, V, ¢.38; English tr. from Voyages, pp. Liis 
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none of the four thousand four hundred and four kings from whom he 
descended, had received a message or had seen a messenger of a 
Christian king, nor had he heard of more powerful kings than these 
four: the King of Alimaem, the King of Baldac, the King of Cairo, and 
the King of Tucurol. 


But who was this Mabamed ben Manzugul? According to Barros, Songo 
lay on the same “parallel” (most likely meaning here the same meridian) as 
Cape Palmas, about one hundred and forty leagues inland.?% This infor- 
mation and the fact that the Portuguese embassy set off from São Jorge da 
Mina would point towards the Mande heartland on the upper Niger. It 
seems unlikely that Mahamed ben Manzugul would have been the ruler of 
Mali, whom Barros and other Portuguese sources were constantly referring 
to as the Mandi Mansa.?” This identification is also contradicted by 
Mabamed ben Manzugul's own statement that neither he, nor his prede- 
cessors, had ever before received any message from the king of Portugal, 
whereas (as quoted above) Mandi Mansa's grandfather had received a 
Portuguese embassy sent by King Joào II. An alternative explanation may 
be that Mabamed ben Manzugul was this celebrated grandfather of the 
present Mandi Mansa who was a contemporary of King Joao 111.209 

In any case, Mabamed ben Manzugul must have been an important ruler 
in the West African interior, since the Portuguese felt necessary to contact 
him. It is, of course, possible that the Portuguese were misinformed of his 
position, but we ought to remember that they had been in the castle of Sào 
Jorge da Mina since 1482, and they had certainly had sufficient time to gath- 
er reliable information about the hinterland. Also, their decision to send the 


embassy would hardly have been made without careful considering and 


205 Asia, I, f.38; Voyages, p.144. 

zn Cf. Crone's note to Barros, in Voyages, p.144n.4; Blake 1977, p.7; also Fernandes, 
Description (1951), p.36: “Elrey de Mandinga se chama Màdimàsa porque os desta 
terra por seu lingoage chamà a prouincia de Madinga, Mandi. E mansa quer dizer rey 
por sua lingoa. E assi se chama elrey delles Mansimasa.” 

Crone suggested, citing Maurice Delafosse (Haut-Sénégal-Niger, Paris 1912, vol. II, 
p.213), that Mabamed ben Manzugul was actually the Mandi Mansa, to whom the 
embassy was sent in 1534, whereas his grandfather Musa was that Mandi Mansa who 
had received the first Portuguese embassy in 1488 (Voyages, p.144n.2). A similar, 
although more confusing, rendering was offered by Madina Ly-Tall in her contribu- 
tion to the fourth volume of the UNESCO General History of Africa CThe Decline of 
the Mali Empire', Paris & London 1984, p.181). According to Ly-Tall, Mabamed ben 
Manzugul was the ruler of Mali, called Mansa Mahmud II, who had received the first 
Portuguese embassy in 1488. The second embassy, sent in 1534, was reccived by his 
successor Mansa Mahmud III, being the Mandi Mansa of Barros. Ly-Tall is here influ- 
enced both by Maurice Delafosse and Yves Person (she cites the latter's chapter pub- 
lished in Histoire générale de l'Afrique, edited by H. Deschamps, Paris 1970; see also 
Person 1981, pp.624 and 632), 
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preparations. However, there are not many alternatives left. Mabamed ben 
Manzugul could not have been the king of the Moses (the Mossi), for 
Barros describes the former to be a “Moorish king”, which probably refers 
to his religion rather than to his ethnicity, whereas the latter was believed 
to be at least superficially Christian. From other sources we know that Islam 
was first spread amongst the Mossi in the Volta basin only much later, in 
the eighteenth century, and even then it was not embraced widely. 
Neither could Mabamed ben Manzugul have been the ruler of Jenne which 
was at that time conquered by the Songhay empire. If we believe Leo 
Africanus, writing in 1526, Askiya Muhammad Ture had imprisoned the 
king of Jenne in Gao where the latter miserably died.?!° 

An answer might be found in Mabamed ben Manzugul’s cryptic refer- 
ence to his "four thousand four hundred and four" ancestors, and his sub- 
sequent mention of the four other monarchs whose power was familiar to 
him. The number of his ancestors is certainly nothing but a turn of phrase; 
similar expressions were frequently used by the seventeenth-century chron- 
iclers of Timbuktu in the context of the history of Sudanese states. The 
Empire of Kayamagha, which had preceded Mali, was said to have had 
forty-four rulers and the city of Jenne had consisted of seven thousand and 
seventy-seven villages.?!! These expressions should merely be understood 


to mean “many”. The appearance of a similar phrase in Mabamed ben 
Manzugul's letter suggests that he was a Sudanic ruler rather than from the 
forest zone. This hypothesis is also supported by his knowledge of the four 
other important Muslim rulers. The “king of Alymaem” hardly refers here to 
the ruler of Yemen in the Arabian peninsula, but to the rulers of Bornu, 
whose ancestor, Sayf b. Dhi Yazan, was said to be a descendant of the 
Tubba kings of Yemen.?" The next, “king of Baldac’, probably refers to the 
Abbasid caliphs of Baghdad.?! The “king of Cairo" is of course the Mamluk 
sultan of Egypt. Finally, the “king of Tucurol” does not necessarily refer 


here to the same king of Tucuról whom Barros had mentioned shortly 


















RE Levizion 1968a, p.86. 

21D Descrittione, ‘Ghinea Regno', f.8á; (1896), III:323; (1956), 11:405 

2u *Abderrahman es-Sa'ci, Tarikh oudan, pp.18 and 24 

Ze See al-Qalqashandi (Corpus, p.347; Recueil, §633). Yemeni origins are also attributed 
to the rulers of Songhay. While visiting Me in the late 1490s, iva Muhammad 
Ture told his hosts that the Songhay descended from “Songa ben 7 s^ who was the 
second son of a king of Yemen called “Taras ben Haroun” (Mahmotid Kati, Tarikh el- 
Fettach, pp.Á0—íl; Z Dramani-Issifou, ‘Les Songhay: dimension historique’, in: Valee 

zi du Niger, Paris 1993: Editions de la Reunion des Musées Nationaux. pp.152-53). 


The later Abbasid caliphs were residing in Cairo, after Baghdad had been sacked by 
the Mongols in 1258. It is unlikely that the “king of Baldac” would here refer to the 
I-khanids of Persia who were ruling also Iraq. 
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before and who was ruling in the Senegal valley, but to the rulers of Mālī 
who were confusingly styled by North African writers the “king of 
Takrür".?! Although Mali had lost much of its previous power in the mid- 
dle Niger valley, it still dominated the Senegambian hinterland, as is proven 
by contemporary Portuguese sources.?!> The selection of these four rulers 
suggests that Mabamed ben Manzugul was well acquainted with the cur- 
rent political situation in the West African savanna (and supposedly the 
weakness of other North African states at that time, save Egypt?!9), and that 
his realm lay within the sphere of trans-Saharan trade. 

Could it be that Barros's story reflects a tentative contact between the 
Portuguese and the Songhay empire that had expanded during the reign 
Askiya Muhammad Ture as far as modern Bamako in the middle Niger val- 
ley??? This is a daring hypothesis and is perhaps based on too far-reach- 
ing an interpretation of Mabamed ben Manzugul's letter, as well as on the 
tempting similarity between the names Songo and Songhay.?!? The denom- 
ination "Sunghay" was used by some Arabic writers in the late fifteenth cen- 
tury to signify the realm of the Askiya rulers,?!? and Leo Africanus (whom 
we shall discuss more in the following chapter) reported that the people in 
Walata, Timbuktu, Jenne, Mali, and Gao spoke a language called Sugar??? 
Barros does not provide us with any further details of the Portuguese 
embassy to Songo, except that it was probably dispatched during the final 
years of the reign of King Joao II.??! In this case, Mabamed ben Manzugul 
might even have been Askiya Muhammad Ture himself.?? The Portuguese 
informants were probably Mande-speaking, and they could have referred 
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See al-Dawadari (Corpus, p.250; Recueil ,, p.478). 

For the history of Mili in the sixteenth century, see Person 1981. 

The power of the Mamluk sultans of Egypt was familiar to the Sudanese rulers who 

used to stop in Cairo on their way to Mecca. News concerning the conquest of Egypt 

by the Ottomans in 1517, and the subsequent deposition of the last Abbasid caliph, 

may not have reached Western Africa so quickly, or the consequences of these events 

were not fully understood. The rulers of Mali, Songhay, and Bornu were not living in 

isolation: embassies were often exchanged between them and their North African 

counterparts. Also, news of the notable events in the outside world were delivered by 
West African pilgrims and traders (Masonen 1997, pp.137-38). 

ed Levizion 1973, p.87. 

ais See Diffie & Winius 1977, p.159; Madeira Santos 1978, p.37; Brooks 1993, p.134. This 

possibility was first suggested by Heinrich Barth in 1858 (Travels and discoveries, Il, 

p.595). During their sack of Gao in 1591, the Moroccans are reported to have found 

a Portuguese cannon; according to Barth, it was one of the gifts brought by the 

embassy of 1534 to the ruler of Songhay (ibid., I1, p.676). 

See chapter 4 below, page 203. 

Descrittione, ‘Diuersita & conformita della lingua Africana’, f.3; (1896), 1:134; (1956), 

1:16. 

Maria Emilia Madeira Santos dates the embassy to Songo c.1490 (op. cit. p.37; see also 

the map, p.38). 

See Marquart, Benin-Sammlung, p.lxix. 
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to Askiya Muhammad Ture, who had recently usurped the throne of 

Songhay, as “Muhammad b. Mansa ‘Ali”. They did not necessarily believe 

that Askiya Muhammad Ture was the son of Shi ‘Ali (he was a general serv- 

ing the latter), but meant that he was the latter's actual successor.??3 

Barros’s wording is not clear and the passage admits the possibility that 
the embassy to Mabamed ben Manzugul might well have taken place dur- 
ing the reign of King Joao III; perhaps sometime after Barros had left Sao 
Jorge da Mina in 1525 and before he started writing his decades in the early 
1540s, being contemporary with the embassy to Mandi Mansa in 1534.74 
At that time Songhay was ruled by Askiya Muhammad Benkan (1531-37), 
son of ‘Umar Kamdiagu, whose predecessor Askiya Misa [sic] had 
dethroned Askiya Muhammad Ture in 1528.22> Muhammad Benkan was in 
turn deposed by Askiya Ismāīl (1537-39), and had to flee to Mal. 
Eventually Muhammad Benkan settled in the town of Sama, not far from 
Segu.” Perhaps the Portuguese embassy met him there? There is also a site 
called Songo, where ruins of ancient habitation are reported to exist, to the 
north of Bandiagara, not far from the Niger inland delta.??” 

An alternative identification for Mabamed ben Manzugul is offered by 
Timothy Garrard, who suggests that he was the ruler of Begho in Akan for- 
est, some 250 kilometres north of Sào Jorge da Mina. Furthermore, Garrard 
dates the Portuguese embassy to the years 1490-95. Begho was at that time 
an important market town and a bustling centre of the local gold trade. 
Garrard's principal argument is that on the coast Begho was known as 
Nsoko. He also refers to seventeenth-century evidence, according to which 
the Dutch (who had meanwhile occupied the former Portuguese settle- 
ments on the Gold Coast) regarded Nsoko and Mandinga as the same 
place.?*8 Garrard's hypothesis is reasonable, although it is, after all, based 
n In the oral tradition, the expression that someone is someone's son does not always 

indicate any real kinship between these two persons, it can also refer to their mut 
succession (Lilyan. Kesteloot, "Power and Its Portrayals in Royal Mandé Narratives’, 
RAL, xxit [1991], p.20). 

2) This possibility is proposed by Barros's reference to the troubles that King Temalâ had 
caused to the "friends and servants of King Jodo" and the subsequent Portuguese mis 
sion to him. If the friendship between the rulers of Portugal and Mali had been es 
lished in 1-488, these troubles must have taken place alter that year. Ly-Tall dates the 
beginning of the war between Tengella and Mali to the early 14908 (1984, p. 180); that 
is, to the last years of the reign of King Jodo II. Considering that Te ruled Futa 
Toro until 1512-13, it is likely that the “friends and servants of King Jodo” refer here 
to those Wes rulers, whom the Portuguese had contacied during the reign of 


Joao H, whereas the new em to Tengella, Mandi Mansa and Mabamed ben 
Manzugul were all sent by hi ssor, King Joao Ill. 
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on nothing but the similarity between the two names “Songo” and "Nsoko". 
On the other hand, the word zango was widely used in the Ashanti hin- 
terland when referring to a permanent camping place of Muslim tracers 
coming from the north.??? Could it be that the local informants who were 
describing Mabamed ben Manzugul to the Portuguese did not mean that 
he was the king of “Songo”, but that he was residing in a zango: that is, in 
a trading post which was visited by Muslim merchants? 

Whoever Mabamed ben Manzugul might have been, the Portuguese 
embassy to him was nothing but an isolated incident without any lasting 
consequences and Barros's account of him hardly added much to the exist- 
ing European knowledge of the West African interior, except a few new 
names, the meaning of which remained incomprehensible for his contem- 
poraries and successors. 

Barros's major original contribution to the development of West African 
historiography was his account of a king called Ogané. According to the 
information that the Portuguese had heard at Benin around 1485,7*° this 
king was the most powerful monarch of those parts of Africa:?3! 


Among the pagan chiefs of the territories of Beny [Benin] he [Ogané] was 
held in as great veneration as is the Supreme Pontif with us. In accor- 
dance with a very ancient custom, the king of Beny, on ascending the 
throne, sends ambassadors to him with rich gifts to announce that by the 
decease of his predecessor he has succeeded to the kingdom of Beny, 
and to request confirmation. To signify his assent, the prince Ogané 
sends the king a staff and a headpiece of shining brass, fashioned like a 
Spanish helmet, in place of a crown and sceptre. He also sends a cross, 
likewise of brass, to be worn round the neck, a holy and religious 
emblem similar to that worn by the Commendadores of the Order of 
Saint John. Without these emblems the people do not recognize him as 
lawful ruler, nor can he call himself truly king. All the time this ambas- 
sador is at the court of Ogané, he never sees the prince, but only the 
curtains of silk behind which he sits, for he is regarded as sacred. 


229 Levizion 1968a, p.23. 

230 Diffie & Winius 1977, p.159; Pereira, Esmeraldo (1937, p.126; 1956, p.134). 

"Ogané, que entre os principes pagàos das comárcas de Benij éra a vido em tanta 
veneracam como a cerca de nos os sumos pontifices. Ao qualper costume antiguissi- 
mo os reys de Benij quando nouámente reináuam, enuiáuam seus embairadóres com 
gram presente: notificando Ihe como per faleciméto de foam socederam naquelle 
regno de Benij, no qual Ihe pediam que os ouuésse por confirmados. Em final da qual 
confirmacam, este principe Ogané lhes mandáua hù borda & hüa cobertura da cabeça 
da feicam dos capacetes Despanha, tudo delatam luzéte em lugar de ceptro & coróa: 
& assy lhe enuiaua hia cruz do mesmo latam pera trazer ao pescoço, como cousa 
religiósa & sancta, da feicam das que trázem os commedadóres da órdem de sam 
Joam, sem as quáes pecas o pouo auia q nam regnáuà justaméte nése podià chamar 
verdadeiros reyes. E em todo o tempo que este embairador andaua na córte desde 
Ogané, como cousa religiosa nunca era visto delle, sómente via hüas cortinas de seda 
em que elle andaua metido: ..." (Asia, I, f.28; English tr. from Voyages, p.126, brack- 
ets added). 
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This description, which was afterwards confirmed for Barros by one of 
the ambassadors which the king of Benin had sent to Portugal in 1540, 
made King Joao II even more excited than the news of the king of the 
Moses. Having held a meeting with his cosmographers and studied the 
reports of his explorers, the Portuguese king concluded that Ogané must 
be Prester John, “for both were hidden behind curtains of silk and held the 
emblem of the cross in great veneration”. However, the Portuguese made 
no serious attempts to get in touch with Ogané, for their energies were 
directed to the discovery of the Indian ocean, which, King Joao II believed, 
would give them much better access to the realm of Prester John than by 
land.?3? 

There is hardly any doubt that Ogané, whose realm Barros claimed lay 
some 250 leagues to the east of Benin,”?? can be identified as the Oni (or 
Oghene) of Ife, the representative of the powerful deity Ogun, to whom 
the rulers of Benin accorded a spiritual allegiance.” This identification was 
not made until recently. An alternative identification for Ogané is offered 
by Murray Last, according to whom it might echo the Empire of Bornu in 
the Lake Chad area.” Although Europeans quite quickly gave up their 
belief that Prester John, or any other powerful Christian monarch, could be 
found in the West African interior, Barros's account was to offer eighteenth- 
century Western scholars a chance to identify Ogané with another equally 


legendary ruler: the mighty king of Ghana. 


THE LEGACY OF THE PORTUGUESE DISCOVERIES 


On the whole, the contribution of the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
Portuguese chronicles to the evolution of West African historiography in 
Europe was limited, because most of these texts were not available to his- 


torians until the latter half of the nineteenth century, with the remarkable 


236 Asia, 1, [.28; Voyages, p.127; cf. Diffie & Winius 1977, p.162. In 1484-86 the 
Portuguese sent an expedition from Benin, which was able to penetrate some six hun- 
dred kilometres p into the north (Madeira Santos 1978, pp.37-39). 

According to Pereira, the kingdom of Ogané (*Hooguanee") was about a hundred 

leagues to the east of Benin (Esmeraldo [1937]. p.126; [1956], p.134. 

25 See Mauny's note to Pereira, Esmeraldo (1956), p.191n.280; Diffie & Winius 1977, 
p.159; Madeira Santos 1978, p.39; also Ade Obayemi, "The Yoruba and Edo-Speaking 
Peoples and Their Neighbours before 1600', in: E.A. Ajayi and M. Crowder (eds), 
History of West Africa, vol. 1, 3rd edition (Harlow 1985), p.307: and Sandra T. Barnes 
& Paula Girshick Ben-Amos, ‘Ogun, the Empire builder’, in: Sandra T. Barnes (ed.), 
Africa s Ogun. Old World and New, (Bloomington 1989), pp.58-59. 

sud Op. cit., pp.189 and 201n.126. 
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exceptions of Cadamosto and Barros. The Portuguese chronicles are indeed 
our most valuable primary sources for the early history of the states and 
peoples on the West African Atlantic coast who were living beyond the 
scope of the trans-Saharan trade and thus were net described by the 
medieval Arabic authors.?96 Considering the +’ : val- 
ley, their importance is slight. Despite th 

were unable to establish permanent 

rior. The cities and "kingdoms" of ^ 

Portuguese because of the rumc 

er states did not interest them < 

of the Niger valley was based c 

accounts of Cadamosto, Fernai 

much in understanding the circ 

the Mali empire during the fiftec 

the Askiyas of Songhay, which was 

middle Niger valley, was completely 

Portuguese writers, despite the enigmatic 

Barros.??? 

On the other hand, the reports of the Portuguese discoveries in Africa 
were circulating widely in Western Europe and transferred some elements 
of the medieval cartographic knowledge of the West African interior, which 
was otherwise falling into oblivion, into the geographical literature of the 
Renaissance. This knowledge included such toponyms as Gana, Melli, 
Tenbucb, Geugeu, and others. It also included the belief in the West African 
branch of the Nile, which was thought to be navigable all the way from the 
Atlantic coast to Timbuktu, and beyond,?** the mysterious city of gold and 
the great emporium of the Land of the Blacks. Thanks to the recently 
invented art of printing, this knowledge also started reaching much larger 
groups of scholars and other readers than did the medieval manuscripts. 
Westérn Africa was becoming a part .of the familiar world, even if tenta- 
tively. 


496 Hair 1994, p.87. 

252 Blake 1977, p.9; Hair 1992, p.16. 

sab James Grey Jackson reported that a party of seventeen blacks had sailed in 1780 along 
the Niger from Jenne, first to Timbuktu, and thence to Cairo. Their voyage had taken 
fourteen months, and it seemed to prove that the Niger and the Nile were connected 
with each other (An Account of the Empire of Morocco, p.312). 
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CHAPTER 4 


THE LITERARY 
DISCOVERY OF 
SUDANIC AFRICA 


Even if the quest for new allies in the crusade against the Moors and for 
the gold of Guinea had been the principal motives for Prince Henry to ini- 
tiate the Portuguese maritime discoveries beyond Cape Bojador, sub- 
Saharan Africa was soon forgotten after the Europeans had found their way 
first to the New World (1492) and then to the Indian Ocean (1498). A rea- 
son for this shift of European interests was that America and Asia offered 
both more lucrative commercial prospects, and more easily attainable prof- 
its, than the trade on the West African coast. Between the years 1471 and 
1500, the Portuguese were importing annually c.570 kilograms of gold from 
Western Africa. By the year 1550, the annual import had sunken to c.370 
kilograms, and by 1600 to c.340 kilograms.! These were ridiculous 
amounts, compared to the spoils of the conquistadors in Mexico and Peru 
or to the profits gained from the East Indian spice trade. 

For the Portuguese themselves the sixteenth century was marked by a 
gradual decline of their economic and military strength, especially in com- 
parison with the emerging maritime powers of Northern Europe. Portugal's 
lengthy decline culminated in the catastrophe of al-Qasr al-Kabir in 
Morocco on 4 August 1578. The death of King Sebastian in the "Battle of 
Three Kings" caused an immediate dynastic crisis and Portugal's subordi- 
nation to the Spanish crown in 1580. This joint Iberian monarchy meant a 
further disaster for Portugal's commercial interests throughout the world, as 
the Spanish kings were less keen on developing their newly acquired and 
scattered possessions in Africa and Asia than on building their own colo- 
nial empire in the New World and fighting for political supremacy in Italy 
and the Netherlands. 


Garrard 1980, pp.75 and 152. 
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A consequence of the loss of independence was that most of the 
Portuguese overseas possessions were occupied by the Dutch and the 
English who challenged the Iberian monarchy at the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century. On the West African coast, the Portuguese lost all of their 
fortresses and trade ports by 1640. The Dutch occupied Senegambia as 
early as the 1620s; Sao Jorge da Mina, the Portuguese headquarters on the 
Gold Coast, was taken in 1637; the island of Arguin in 1638. Fort Jesus in 
Mombasa, which had held a similar position in East Africa to that of Mina 
in West Africa, was conquered in 1630.7 The Portuguese were able to regain 
— largely at the expense of giving up much of their Asian empire — some 
of their former possessions in Africa, after the restoration of an indepen- 
dent Portuguese monarchy by the Branganga kings in 1640. Despite this 
momentary recovery, Portugal had finished its active part in the exploration 
and colonization of the continent? It was, however, to be many years 
before the maritime powers of Northern Europe were able to consolidate 
their grip on the trade of Guinea. 

Another reason for the shift of European interests away from Africa in the 
early sixteenth century was that Africa proved to be more hostile and more 
difficult to conquer and colonize than any of the other new lands discovered 
by Europeans, save perhaps China and Japan. Penetration of the West African 
interior was prevented not only by lethal endemic diseases but also by the 
active resistance on the part of the indigenous peoples. In 1789, Antoine 
Pruneau de Pommegorge wrote that “it is impossible to have knowledge of 
the far interior of the country, because to reach it one has to cross so many 
nations which are often barbaric, that the white who would be brave enough 
to attempt such a voyage would have his neck chopped off before he 
reached it".^ It was to take more than two centuries for Europeans to achieve 
absolute military superiority in relation to other civilizations.? Regardless of 


z See Jonathan 1. Israel, The Dutch Republic and the Hispanic World 1606-1661 


(Oxford 1982), pp.271-81. 

3 Hair 1992, p.11. 

= Description de la Nigritie, p.150. 

The turning point in the shift of the military balance definitely for Europeans was the 
War of Austrian Succession (1740-47) which resulted in many innovations in Western 
military technology. Another equally important turning point was the Napoleonic wars 
(Geoffrey Parker, ‘Europe and the Wider World, 1500-1750: The Military Balance’, in: 
James D. Tracy led.], The Political Economy of Merchant Empires, Cambridge 1991, 
pp.162-63 and 166-67). Firearms were not unfamiliar to Africans who started 
obtaining them first from the Otomans who conquered much of the Northern Africa 
in the mid-sixteenth century, and later from the European traders on the Atlantic coast. 
During the latter half of the eighteenth century, some 200,000 guns were annually 
imported into Western Africa (Humphrey J. Fisher & Virginia Rowland, ‘Firearms in 
the Central Sudan’, JAH, xu [1971], pp.215-19; see also J.G. Inikori, ‘The Import of 


Firearms into West Africa 1750-1807: A Quantitative Analysis’, JAH, xvi [1977], pp. 
339-68). 
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the magnificent conquests by the Spaniards in the New World, and the aston- 
ishing Portuguese naval victories in the Indian Ocean, the Christendom itself 
was at the time losing ground, for the Ottomans had conquered the Balkans 
and Hungary and were knocking at the gates of Vienna. This dangerous sit- 


uation, curiously, evoked European interest in Africa for a time. 


LEO AFRICANUS: THE MAN WITH MANY NAMES 


A more important turning point for the evolution of European knowledge 
of Africa than the voyage of Cadamosto to Senegambia, was the capture of 
a Moroccan vagrant called al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Wazzàn al-Zayyati (or 
al-Fasi) by Christian corsairs in about 1519 near the island of Djerba, off the 
Tunisian coast. Very little is known about the actual life of this remarkable 
traveller, in spite of his well-established posthumous fame. All details of the 
vicissitudes of his life before his capture are based on the few autobio- 
graphical details, which can be gleaned from his surviving works; no inde- 
pendent sources exist.° Even during his subsequent stay in Italy, the rene- 
gade Moor did not leave many traces in the contemporary documents.’ It 
has been suggested that the man never existed and that his celebrated 


“Description of Africa” was composed by a Venetian ghostwriter on the basis 


ps 


of Italian reports on Northern Africa.? This interpretation is too rigid, for the 


Moor's autograph has survived, but it still contains a grain of truth. Al-Hasan 
b. Muhammad is a mythical character and much of our conventional knowl- 


edge about his life rests on speculations made by his enthusiastic admirers. 


On the biography of Leo Africanus, see Angela Codazzi, ‘Leone Africano’, in: 
Enciclopedia Italiana, vol. XX (Rome 1933), p.899; V. p.723 CLeo Africanus’); 
Raymond Mauny, ‘Note sur les "grands voyages" de Léon l'Africain', Hespéris, xu 
(1954:), pp.379-94; Oumelbanine Zhiri, LA/rique au miroir de l'Europe: fortunes de 
Jean-Léon l'Africain à la Renaissance (Geneva 1991), pp.29-33. An historical novel 
about Leo Africanus was written by the Lebanese author Amin Maalouf (Léon 
l'Africain, Paris 1986; English translation, Zeo th in, London & New York 1988) 
j All our knowledge of al san b. Muhammad's vi tudes in Italy is based on two 
original sources, The first is Giovanni Battista Ramusio's preface to the first volume of 
his Delle Navigationi et Viaggi CAll'eccellentiss. M. Hieronimo Fracastoro’); the second 
is the preface by Johann Albrecht von Widmanstetter to his Syriac translation of the 
New Testament. There are also a few secondary references to Leo Africanus in the 
works written by some sixteenth- and seventeenth-century scholars. For a 
bibliography of this literature, see Louis Massignon, Le Maroc dans les premieres 
années du XVF siecle (Algiers 1906), pp. 10-11; and the introduction to Descripcion de 
Africa y de las cosas notables que en ella se enquentran por Juan Leon. Africano 
(Tangier 1952), pp.vii-viii. On the other hand, 1 have not seen any mention that 
someone would have systematically checked all archival material related to Pope Leo 
X and could thus guarantee that there is nothing about al-Hasan b. Muhammad's stay 
in Rome. i 
5 Massignon 1906, p.23. 
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The | alf claimed. The exact date 
of his e some time after the city 
had su lanuary 1492.? His parents, 
howev o Morocco. It is often sug- 
gested 1 policy, which had quick- 
ly turned lation in Granada, despite 
the initial freedom.!? Boabdil, the last 
Muslim ruler of Morocco in 1493. All the surviving 


Moors of Granada, who naa rerused to embrace Christianity, were finally 
deported in 1502, after their unsuccessful revolt. 

The family settled in Fez where their son received a sound education at 
the Islamic university of al-Qarawiyyin. Thereafter, he entered the service 
of the Wattasid Sultan Muhammad II al-Burtugàli (“the Portuguese", 
1504-26) who was ruling the northern part of Morocco. In 1507-08, al- 
Hasan b. Muhammad is said to have performed the first of his great voy- 
ages, visiting Istanbul, Beirut, and Baghdad. We do not know his reason for 
undertaking such a long journey to the eastern Mediterranean and the 
Middle East — if he ever did it.!! In the winter of 1509-10, al-Hasan b. 
Muhammad who, according to his own claim, was at that time sixteen years 
old, accompanied one of his uncles on a diplomatic mission to Timbuktu.'? 
Their purpose was to pay homage to Askiya Muhammad Ture, whose 


9 In modern literature, the birth of Leo Africanus is dated between 1489 and 1496, 
although the latter choice definitely appears too late (Zhiri 1991, p.30; sce footnote 12 
below). 

10 


There is no evidence for this hypothesis, which is based on the Latin translation of 
Leo's "Description of Africa" (see Brown's introduction to Leo Africanus [1896], I, 
p.xii, n.1; also Florianus's introduction to the Latin translation [De totius Africae 
descriptione, Antwerp 1556], f. iij: "Neq est quod quisquam Authoris nostr vigil 
somnia vel figmenta criminetur: hic fiquidem natione Granatensis, patria per 
Ferdinandum & Elisabeth Hispaniarum Reges expugnata in Barbariam profugiens, 
Fessae líteris Arabicis operam dedit, quibus & libris à se editis clarus euasit"). The 
author himself tells us only that he was born in Granada and raised in Fez, without 
providing any reason or date for the move of his family to Morocco. 

n Mauny 1954a, p.386; Zhiri 1991, p.30. 

This is one of the few references to the author's age in his text. Elsewhere Leo tells 
us that he was about twelve years old when the Portuguese took in 1506 
(Descrittione, 'Azafi ciua', f.22, “Quando fu presa detta citta poteua haver anni dodici"; 
see [1556], f.72, "Ego cùm haec agerentur, anni agebam, ni fallor, decimü"; [1896], 
11:288, "These things were a dooing (as I remember) when my selfe was but ten [sic] 
yeeres olde"; [1952], p.80, "Cuando fué conquistada esta ciudad podría tener yo unos 
doce anos”; and [1956], 1:120, “Quand je suis allé á Azali, j'étais un garconnet de douze 
[sic] ans"). On grounds of this information, we may consider Raymond Mauny's 
estimation for the date of al-Hasan b. Muhammad's birth (899-900/1493-94) the most 
reasonable (1954a, p.380). Cf. the introduction to Leo Africanus (1952), p.viii, and 
especially the discussion in the footnote where the Spanish translator concludes that 
al-Hasan b. Muhammad was born in 893/1487-88. According to Codazzi (1933, p.899), 
he was born c.1485; Massignon (1906, p.33) suggested the year 901/1495-96; 
Épaulard S al. regarded 894/1488-89 as most the likely date (Leo Africanus [1956], 
p.121n.270). 
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power was even recognized in the western Saharan oases.? Two years 
later, in 1512, al-Hasan b. Muhammad allegedly visited Timbuktu again, 
although this time in purely personal affairs. From Timbuktu he is claimed 
to have extended his voyage further to Walata, Jenne, and Mali; thence to 
Egypt, through Hausaland, Bornu, and Agadez, eventually returning home 
to Fez in 1514.4 

Thereafter, al-Hasan b. Muhammad devoted himself wholeheartedly to a 
vagabond life in Morocco. He carried out commercial and diplomatic mis- 
sions on behalf of his sovereign, but his true motive seems to have been 
wanderlust. During his Moroccan adventures, al-Hasan b. Muhammad was 
often accompanied by a “Serif (sharif), who was rebelling against the 
Wattasid sultan of Fez.!6 Throughout their period of power, the Wattasids 
encountered the hostility of the religious orders on account of their failure 
to resist the Christian attempts to occupy territory in Morocco and to check 
the Jews’ infiltration into governmental affairs.!? It is tempting to identify 
this "Serif" with Ahmad al-A‘raj (1488?-1557) who had become the de facto 
ruler of the province of Süs, in southern Morocco, in 1511 and gained much 
popularity by fighting the Portuguese who were raiding the Moroccan 
Atlantic coasts. Ahmad al-A‘raj was, together with his younger brother 
Muhammad al-Mahdi, the real founder of the Sa‘did dynasty in Morocco, 
which eventually overthrew the Wattasids in 1554.!? 

From Morocco, al-Hasan b. Muhammad extended his wanderings to the 
eastern Maghrib and Ifriqiya, including a (second?) visit to Istanbul on a 
diplomatic mission. In the spring of 1517 he appeared in Rosetta where he 
witnessed the Ottoman conquest of Egypt. The Ottomans crushed the 
Mamluks in the battle of al-Raydàniyya on 22 January 1517.!? From Rosetta 
he continued with his voyage through Cairo and Aswan and across the Red 
Sea to Arabia. Al-Hasan b. Muhammad was returning to Tunis, probably 
from a pilgrimage to Mecca, when he fell into the hands of Christian cor- 


sairs.?? There is no evidence for his pilgrimage. His visit to Mecca is one of 





€ Mauny 1954a, pp.383 and 386; Descrittione, ‘Tenueues Monte’, f.26; (1896), 11:306—7; 
(1956), 1:136-37. 

x Mauny 1954b, p.383; Zhiri 1991, p.31. 

5 See Descrittione, ‘Monte Uerdi', 1896), 1.29 1956), 1:130. 

16 Descrittione, lleusugaghen citta in Hea’, f.l4; (1896), 11:235; (1956), E78. 


Ld *Abd-al-*Aziz ‘Abd-Allāh Batrán, ʻA Conuibution to the Biography of Shaikh 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd-al-Karim ibn Muhammad ((Umar-Atmar) al-Maghili, al-Tilimsàni', 
JAH, xiv (1973), pp.381-82. 









x chefer, in: Jean Leon African, Description de l'Afrique. vol. 1 (Paris 1896), 
Zhiri 1991, p.3 7 723. 

19 Mauny 1954 ? Schefer, in Leo Africanus C1896/98), 1, p.xiv. 

zo Mauny 1954a, p.392; Zhiri 1991, p.32: EL, V, p.723 
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the many assumptions about his life, based on nothing but probability.?! 
Al-Hasan b. Muhammad's more extensive travels in the Middle East — he 


claimed that he b Persia and "certain parts of Tartary" — are 
impossible to c 

At first the b. Muhammad to Naples. They were 
probably inter slavery in the Christian galleys, which 
was the usual „es, unless they were ransomed by their 
families.” But as corsairs realized the intelligence (and hence 


the greater commercial value) of their prisoner, they took him to Rome. At 
that time Moorish slaves were common at every court in Italy and in many 
of them Moorish bodyguards occupied the places later taken by Swiss mer- 
cenaries. Eventually al-Hasan b. Muhammad was presented to the Pope Leo 
X (1513-21), who was renowned for his love of music, fine arts, literature, 
and learning.” Al-Hasan b. Muhammad was not the first African guest to 
the papal court; Leo X also pauonized an Ethiopian friar called Thomas 
who had collaborated with Johann Potken in making the first edition of the 
Ethiopian Psalter in 1513. There was a large Ethiopian community in Rome 
and Brother Thomas was nominated its prior in 1518.? In Rome, al-Hasan 
b. Muhammad was freed and given a handsome pension, so that he would 
not be inclined to run away.’ Moreover, he converted to Christianity. 
Considering his delicate position, this decision was by no means surprising. 
On 6 January 1520, al-Hasan b. Muhammad was allegedly baptized at the 
basilica of St. Peter's, receiving the name Jobannes Leo de Medicis, or 
Giovanni Leone in Italian, after his noble patron, Pope Leo X (Giovanni de' 
Medici), or Yahanna ?l-Asad al-Gbarnáti, as the man preferred to call him- 
self in Arabic.? 


21 See Schefer, in Leo Africanus [1896/98], I, p.xiv. 

22 See Descrittione, ‘Spitali, & altri artefici', f.39; (1896), 11:439; (1956), 1:200; also Schefer, 
in Leo Africanus (1896/98), I, p.xiii. 

2 Bernard Lewis, Race and Slavery in the Middle East An Historical Enquiry (New York 
1990), p.12. 

4 Codazzi 1933, p.899. According to Widmanstetter, al-Hasan b. Muhammad was first 
presented to Emperor Charles V who passed him to Pope Leo X (see footnote 29 
below). 

5 Lefevre 1965, pp.19-22. 

26 See Ramusio's preface in Delle Navigationi et Viaggi, 1 (1550); also the French 

E translation in Leo Africanus (1956), 1, p.xvi. 


Codazzi 1933, p.899; Mauny 1954a, p.385; Zhiri 1991, p.32; EI, V, p.723. The date and 
place of Leo's baptism — which were introduced by Angela Codazzi in 1933 — are 
faithfully repeated by all modern writers; yet none of them bothers to specify the 
source for this information. The date is not mentioned by Ramusio or Widmanstetter, 
nor by Leo Africanus himself in his text. Neither did Codazzi reveal her own source 
for this detail. 
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vard his Moorish slave did not only spring 

curiosity. It is a seldom-remembered fact 
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reddin Barbarossa. In August 1519, 

anish expedition at Algiers, commanded by 

ily. Subsequently he became the virtual ruler of 

.. coast. Later in the same year, Khaireddin offered his 

submission to the Ottoman Sultan Selim I (1512-20), who promised to send 

an army of Janissaries to Algiers. A Turkish invasion of Sicily and southern 

Italy was feared. The Turks had attacked southern Italy in the summer of 

1480 and occupied the city of Otranto on the Adrian coast, which they held 

for more than a year.?? From this point of view, the arrival in Rome of a 

Moor who was willing to collaborate with the pope and his counsellors by 

providing them with accurate information of Northern Africa, was certain- 

ly like a gift from heaven.? Nevertheless, the plan for a crusade against the 

Turks faded away when Sultan Selim died on 22 September 1520. The new 

ruler of the Ottoman Empire, the young Sultan Süleymàn (1520-66), not yet 

known as the “Magnificent”, was falsely considered by Italian diplomats to 

be less warlike and energetic than his father and he was hardly expected 
to cause any trouble to Christendom.?? 

Leo Africanus spent the following three or four years in Bologna where 
he taught Arabic, while learning Italian and Latin himself. The reason for 
his leaving Rome was the death of his patron in December 1521. Pope Leo 
X was succeeded by the Dutchman Hadrian VI (1522-23), the former impe- 


a Kenneth M. Seton, The Papacy and tbe Levant (1204-1571), volume III: The Sixteenth 
Century to the Reign of Julius IH (Philadelphia 1984), pp.172-97 and 234. 

This was probably the reason why al-Hasan b. Muhammad was handed to the Pope 
Leo X. His captors might have been Spanish corsairs who were harassing Turkish 
vessels in the Sicilian waters. The Venetians, who had renewed their treaty of peace 
with the Ottoman Empire in September 1517, were unwilling to participate in the 
projected campaign against the Turks (Setton 1984, pp.184 and 194). Angela Codazzi 
(1933, p.899) named al-Hasan b. Muhammad's captor a certain Pietro Bovadiglia, 
without citing any authority. - 

30 Setton 1984, pp.193 and 198. 
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tial viceroy of Spain and inquisitor-general in Aragon, Navarre, Castile, and 


León. Hadrian VI did not share his predecessor's interests in arts and learn- 


ing and was no doubt suspicious about the presence of a Morisco in the 


papal court.’ While in Bologna, Leo Africanus put together an Arabic- 


Hebrew-Latin vocabulary, of which the Arabic part has survived. This man- 


uscript, now preserved in the Escorial Library in Spain (cod. arabo 598), is 


an important document, because it contains Leo’s autograph, which is the 


only source for his original Arabic name.?? In Bologna, Leo also wrote a 


grammar of Arabic which is now lost.5? We do not know whether he was 


travelling elsewhere in Italy.?* There are some allusions in his “Description 


of Africa”, which suggest that he might have visited the lands beyond the 


Alps,” although it is possible that these references are nothing but explana- 


tory notes later added to the original text by his Italian publisher.36 


Leo Africanus reappeared in Rome in early 1526, living there under the 


protection of the new Medici Pope Clement VII (Giulio de’ Medici, 


1523-34), a cousin of Leo X, who succeeded the austere Hadrian. The new 


pope had certainly known the Moor in the papal court while he was him- 


self still a cardinal? Pope Clement VII, too, was planning an expedition 


31 
ap 


Mauny 1954a, p.385; Zhiri 1991, p.32; Setton 1984, pp.200-2. 

See Miguel Casiri, Bibliotheca arabico-bispana escurialensis (Madrid 1760), vol. I, 
n Schefer, in Leo Africanus (1896/98), I, p.xvi; for a French translation, see Zhiri 
Sn ME oomph S at Ponen in early 930/1514 [the correct Christian 
ary 1524], when Leo was residing in the house of a is sician calle 
pos od g a Jewish physician called 

Js seal (DU a LY ou y ax. CCS SOL dos e v ep 
eL EJ) alc, cube gh FU a CW yg xe c gt 
Dr i, osa alll Cl Q2 eu WEI SX ce Cub amar eli y 
BAY! Gil 
Massignon 1906, 
Viaggi, I (1550), 
Zhiri 1991, p.32, 
Tu Se ; 
Pee descibing the city of Constantine in Algeria, Leo wrote that "farther from the 
m i WU there is a fountain of extremely cold water, and near this fountain 
Fi. B M adored with hieroglyphical pictures or emblems, such as 
QUAE E: REN. any other places of Europe" (Descrittione, 

er 2 ntano della detta verso leuante è vn fonte di viu: 
Dom e s NCC cuante è vn fonte di viua & 
"e oie Mou. alquale é vno edificio di marmo: doue sono intagliate ats 
pee m ho veduto in Roma & tutta l'Europa": [1896], 111:707; [1956], 11:368; 
ee PE see also Leo's description of the mosques in Fez, Descrittione, f. 35, 
Mel iligente descrittione di Fez'; [1896], 11:420; [1956], 1:184) eed Sd 
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We know nothing of Leo's final years with any certainty. Besides his 
magnum opus, the “Description of Africa”, completed in 1526, a biograph- 
ical work of Islamic and Jewish philosophers, which he allegedly wrote in 
Rome in 1527, is attributed to him. This work was later published in Latin 
translation under the title Libellus de viris quibusdam illustribus apud 
Arabes.?? According to one tradition, recorded in 1588, Leo spent the 
remaining years of his life in Rome where he died around 1550.99 This tra- 
dition was not, however, accepted by the seventeenth- and eighteenth-cen- 
tury European scholars who took the trouble to trace the available infor- 
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mation on the life of Leo Africanus." 
According to a more contemporary reference, Leo Africanus left Rome short- 


ly before the sack of the city by the imperial forces in May 1527. Subsequently, 
8. he returned to North Africa and took up residence in Tunis 


perhaps in 152 M 
where he is believed to have passed away some time after the year 1550.44 This 
S i rded by the Germe rientalist Johann 
tradition is based on the information recorded by the German Orient ilist J 
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tial viceroy of Spain and inquisitor-general in Aragon, Navarre, Castile, and 


León. Hadrian VI did not share his predecessor's interests in arts and learn- 


ing and was no doubt suspicious about the presence of a Morisco in the 


papal court.’ While in Bologna, Leo Africanus put together an Arabic- 


Hebrew-Latin vocabulary, of which the Arabic part has survived. This man- 


uscript, now preserved in the Escorial Library in Spain (cod. arabo 598), is 


an important document, because it contains Leo’s autograph, which is the 


only source for his original Arabic name.?? In Bologna, Leo also wrote a 


grammar of Arabic which is now lost.5? We do not know whether he was 


travelling elsewhere in Italy.?* There are some allusions in his “Description 


of Africa”, which suggest that he might have visited the lands beyond the 


Alps,” although it is possible that these references are nothing but explana- 


tory notes later added to the original text by his Italian publisher.36 


Leo Africanus reappeared in Rome in early 1526, living there under the 


protection of the new Medici Pope Clement VII (Giulio de’ Medici, 


1523-34), a cousin of Leo X, who succeeded the austere Hadrian. The new 


pope had certainly known the Moor in the papal court while he was him- 


self still a cardinal? Pope Clement VII, too, was planning an expedition 
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ical work of Islamic and Jewish philosophers, which he allegedly wrote in 
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Arabes.?? According to one tradition, recorded in 1588, Leo spent the 
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tury European scholars who took the trouble to trace the available infor- 
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rial viceroy of Spain and inquisitor-general in Aragon, Navarre, Castile, and 
León. Hadrian VI did not share his predecessor's interests in arts and learn- 
ing and was no doubt suspicious about the presence of a Morisco in the 
papal court)! While in Bologna, Leo Africanus put together an Arabic- 
Hebrew-Latin vocabulary, of which the Arabic part has survived. This man- 
uscript, now preserved in the Escorial Library in Spain (cod. arabo 598), is 
an important document, because it contains Leo's autograph, which is the 
only source for his original Arabic name.?? In Bologna, Leo also wrote a 
grammar of Arabic which is now lost.’ We do not know whether he was 
travelling elsewhere in Italy.” There are some allusions in his “Description 
of Africa", which suggest that he might have visited the lands beyond the 
Alps,?? although it is possible that these references are nothing but explana- 
tory notes later added to the original text by his Italian publisher.*° 

‘Leo Africanus reappeared in Rome in early 1526, living there under the 
protection of the new Medici Pope Clement VII (Giulio de' Medici, 
1523—34), a cousin of Leo X, who succeeded the austere Hadrian. The new 
pope had certainly known the Moor in the papal court while he was him- 
self still a cardinal.? Pope Clement VII, too, was planning an expedition 


» Mauny 1954a, p.385; Zhiri 1991, p.32; Setton 1984, pp.200-2. 
» See Miguel Casiri, Bibliotheca arabico-bispana escurialensis (Madrid 1760), vol. 1, 
p.172; Schefer, in Leo Africanus (1896/98), I, p.xvi; for a French translation, see Zhiri 
1991, p.30. The autograph is dated at Bologna in early 930/1514 [the correct Christian 
date is January 1524], when Leo was residing in the house of a Jewish physician called 
Jacob, son of Simon. " 
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Massignon 1906, p.9; El, V, p.723; sce Ramusio's preface in Delle Navigationi et 
Viaggi, 1 (1550). 

A Zhiri 1991, p.32. 

35 While describing the city of Constantine in Algeria, Leo wrote that "farther from the 
city to the east, there is a fountain of extremely cold water, and near this fountain 
stands a building of marble adored with hieroglyphical pictures or emblems, such as 
I have seen at Rome, and many other places of Europe” (Descrittione, 
"Constantina citta’, f.70: “Piu lontano della deua verso leuante è vn fonte di viua & 
fresca aqua: vicino alquale é vno edificio di marmo: doue sono intagliate alcune 
figure, come io ne ho veduto in Roma & tutta l'Europa"; [1896], 111:707; [1956], 11:368; 
emphasis added; see also Leo's description of the mosques in Fez, Descrittione, f.35, 
‘Minuta & diligente descrittione di Fez’; [1896], 11:420; [1956], 1:184). 


26 In his description of Cairo, Leo says that when the Nile is flooding, it looked like 
Venice (Descrittione, ‘La citta uecchia della Misrulhetich', f.92; [1896], 11:881; [1956], 
11:513). It is possible that he visited Venice after he had left Rome in 1522, or that he 
made this comparison on grounds what he had heard of Venice. Alternatively, this 
2 comparison may have been later added by his publisher. 


We should not overestimate Leo's position at the papal court. Historians of the popes 
have hardly noticed his presence in Rome at all. In his magisterial History of the Popes 
Jrom the Close of the Middle Ages, Ludwig Pastor, for instance, mentions Leo Africanus 
only once, passingly, in a footnote (vol. VIII [1908], p.251), whereas Kenneth Setton 
(op. cit.) ignores him completely. 





against the Turkish corsairs in North Africa, who were infesting the shores 
of the Papal State. In the spring of 1525 the corsairs had seized a galleon 
belonging to the pope and taken some four hundred Christian prisoners to 
sell in the slave market at Tunis. Clement’s campaign was, however, hin- 
dered by more serious events: the Ottoman advance in Hungary and 
Rhodes, the reformation in Germany, and the devastating war in Italy 
between the French and the imperial forces.** 

We know nothing of Leo's final years with any certainty. Besides his 
magnum opus, the “Description of Africa”, completed in 1526, a biograph- 
ical work of Islamic and Jewish philosophers, which he allegedly wrote in 
Rome in 1527, is attributed to him. This work was later published in Latin 
translation under the title Libellus de viris quibusdam illustribus apud 
Arabes.? According to one tradition, recorded in 1588, Leo spent the 
remaining years of his life in Rome where he died around 1550.4? This tra- 
dition was not, however, accepted by the seventeenth- and eighteenth-cen- 
tury European scholars who took the trouble to trace the available infor- 
mation on the life of Leo Africanus. 

According to a more contemporary reference, Leo Africanus left Rome short- 
ly before the sack of the city by the imperial forces in May 1527. Subsequently, 
perhaps in 1528, he returned to North Africa and took up residence in Tunis 
where he is believed to have passed away some time after the year 1550.* This 
tradition is based on the information recorded by the German Orientalist Johann 
Albrecht von Wicmanstetter (1506-57) and found in the preface to his Syriac 


aa Setton 1984, pp.234-35 

we Codazzi 1933, p.899, V. p.723; Mauny 1954a, p.385; Zhiri 1991, p.36. The Libellus 
de viris was first published in 1664 by Johann Heinrich Hottinger (Bibliothecarius 
quatripartitus, Zurich, pp.246-91), and for a second ume in 1726 by J.A. Fabricius 
(Bibliothecee Greecee, vol. XII, Hamburg, pp.259-98). It contains biographies of 
twenty-five Islamic and five Jewish scholars, albeit Leo's information is often 
erroneous. 

M Zhiri 1991, pp.33 and 62. This tradition is based on Giovanni Battista. Ramusio's 
preface to the fourth edition of the first volume ol his Delle Navtgationi et Viaggi 
(primo volume & cuarto editione, Venice 1588), The statement is actually an addition 
to Ramusio's (who had died in 1557) original preface written in 1550 and made by 
Tommaso Giunti, a Venetian master printer — an allusion to this addition is found in 
Giunti's own preface (Tommaso Givnu alli lettori) in the same volume. Giunti cites 
no authority and it seems that he was only speculating on account of Ramusio's 
original preface, in which the later had stated that Leo had lived in Rome for a long 
time (Cosi babitó poi in Roma lungo tempo). This statement is repeated unchanged in 
the second (1554) and third editions (1563). Yet in 1588, and in the subsequent two 
editions (1606 and 1613), the sentence has been altered to indicate that Leo stayed in 
Rome and never set foot out of it (Cosi babitó poi in Roma il rimanente della vita sua). 

Hu Schefer, in Leo Africanus (1896/98), I, p.xx. See for example Jean Bodin, Methodus 
(Paris 1572), pp.75 and 110; Francisco Bermudez de Pedraza, Antiguedad v 
excelencias de Granada (Madrid 1608), £.129; Paul Colomies, Mélanges bistoriques 
(Orange 1675), p.80; Casiri, Bibliotheca arabico-hispana (1760), 1. p.172. 

ue Codazzi 1933, p.899; El ,, V, p.723. 
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translation of the New Testament, published at Vienna in 1555.43 Widmanstetter 
had arrived in Italy in 1527 to study Oriental languages — Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Syriac — first at Turin and later at Bologna. In the summer of 1531, 
Widmanstetter, who was at that time studying in Naples, decided to travel to 
Tunis. His intention was to meet the famous Arab scholar Leo Eliberitanus, as 
he called Leo Africanus, who had meanwhile abandoned Christianity and re- 
converted to Islam. Widmanstetter was unable to fulfil his plan, and in 1532 he 
moved to Rome where he furthered his studies in Arabic and tried in vain to 
persuade Pope Clement VII to establish a school for Oriental languages.“ 

We can accept Widmanstetter's information as reliable, for he was mov- 
ing in the same places and circles as Leo Africanus had done only a few 
years earlier, and where the latter was certainly well-remembered. 
Widmanstetter even had a personal connection to Leo Africanus through 
Cardinal Egidio Canisio of Viterbo (d. 1532), whom Leo had taught Arabic, 
and who was persuading Widmanstetter to see Leo on his behalf. 
According to Widmanstetter, Cardinal Egidio Canisio had been the leading 
Arabist in Western Europe in his lifetime. Moreover, considering 
Widmanstetter's own zeal for meeting Leo Africanus — he was ready to pay 
a visit to North Africa, a journey that was not without any hazards — he 
would likely have traced Leo's residence, if the latter had been staying in 
Italy. 

On the other hand, it seems improbable that Leo Africanus would have 
settled in Tunis for the rest of his life. He had no connections to the city. 
Considering that his family may already have been driven from Granada by 
the Spaniards and that he had himself forsaken Christianity, Leo (if he was 
in Tunis at all) hardly wanted to witness another Spanish conquest, as 
Tunis was taken by the imperial forces of Charles V in June 1535. Against 
this background, Raymond Mauny's speculation that Leo eventually 
returned to Morocco, which had become his true home country, sounds 
reasonable.Íé This intention was even recorded by Leo himself in his 


“Description of Africa". Referring to his lengthy travels, he concluded his 


5 Max Miller, Johann Albrecht v. Widmanstetter 1506-1557. Sein Leben und Werken 
(Bamberg 1908), pp.25 and 68-69; see Widmanstetter's ‘Dedicatio ad Ferdinandum ...', 
f.12, in: Liber sacro sancti evangelii de Iesu Christo Domino & Deo nostro. 

M" Müller 1908, pp.14-25. 

bs Müller 1908, p.20; Zhiri 1991, p.33. 

5 Mauny 1954a, p.385. According to Codazzi (1933, p.899), Leo had returned to Africa 
in 1529 and was still alive in 1554; after this, nothing more is heard of him. As usual, 
Codazzi cites no authority for her information. In his historical novel, Amin Maalouf 
follows Widmanstetter's information. The novel ends with Leo's arrival in Tunis, and 
thus his later years remain a mystery even in fiction. 
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ultimate wish of being returned from Europe to his own country, by God's 
assistance.” It has been suggested that Leo Africanus might have actually 
been a certain Abū ?l-Qàsim b. Ahmad b. Ziyàd al-Andalusi al-Gharnati, 
whose death in Fez was recorded in 944/1537. Although the name of this 
Moroccan scholar is not exactly identical to that given in Leo's autograph, 
many other details known of this person match the character of Leo 
Africanus.*$ Moreover, this identification could explain why sixteenth-cen- 
tury Europeans who visited Fez and other parts of northern Morocco — 
Nicolas Clénard, Diego de Torres, and Luis Mármol del Carvajal, for 
instance — failed to mention Leo Africanus, for he had already passed away 


before their arrival in Fez.‘? 


THE “DESCRIPTION OF AFRICA’ AND 
ITS EDITIONS 


Upon his return to Rome, Leo Africanus completed his magnum opus on 
African geography, according to his own words, on 10 March 1526.59? From 
internal references we know that Leo was planning to supplement his work 
with two other volumes: the first was to be a description of the places he 
had visited in the Middle East and the second a similar description of 
Europe.?! He also wrote — or at least intended to write — an exposition of 
the Islamic faith?? and a treatise on North African history.?? Neither of these 


two works, if he ever completed them, has survived.^* 


fi Descrittione, ‘Asuan citta', f.96; (1896), 111:905; (1956), 11:538. 

n See the introduction to Leo Africanus (1952), pp.viii and xiii. This identification was 
suggested by the Moroccan scholar Muhammad al-Mahdi al-Hayawi (see Haya al- 
Wazzan al-Fasi wa-atbárubu, Rabat 1354/1935, p.7; being a paper presented in the 
8th Conference of Orientalists, held at Fez on 20.8.1933). 

4» See Schefer, in Leo Africanus (1896/98), I, p.xxi. Clénard [Nicolaes Cleynart van Diest] 

was a Dutch scholar who stayed at Fez for eighteen months in 1541-42. His letters 

from Morocco were published posthumously in 1551 (Peregrinationum, ac de rebus 
machometicis epistolee elegantissimce, Louvain). Torres spent ten years in Morocco, 

1546—56, in the service of the King of Portugal in order to ransom Christian slaves. He 

wrote a history of the Sa‘did dynasty, which was published in 1586 (Relación del 

origen y sucesso de los Xarifes, y del estado de los Reinos de Marruecos, Fez, Tarudante 

y de los demás, que tienen usurpados, Seville). Marmol was a Spanish soldier who 

spent some seven years in captivity in Northern Africa in the 1560s; his life will be 

discussed later in this chapter. 





30 See Descrittione, f.103. 

m Zhiri 1991, pp.37-38; see Descrittione, ‘Asuan cita’, f.96; (1896), 11:904-5; (1956), 
11:537-38. 

92 Descrittione, ‘Lettere usale da gli Africani’, f.8; (1896), 1:164; (1956), 1:47. 

53 Descrittione, ‘La gran citta di Marocco’, f.20; (1896), 11:271; (1956), 1:108. 

51 See Massignon 1906, p.9; and the introduction to Leo Africanus (1952), p.xv. 


According to Codazzi (1933, p.899), Leo had written his works on North African 
history and the Islamic faith before his capture, although she provides — once again 
— no evidence for her claim. 
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It is believed that Leo first composed his “Description of Africa” in Arabic, 
afterwards translating it into rather corrupt Italian. For a long time it was 


thought that Leo had already comp} '" before his capture in 
1519.56 In any case, the origina! rived. It was most 
likely destroyed in 1557 in \ any other man- 
uscripts and maps amassec some nine- 
teenth-century scholars had ; the original 
Arabic version, either in N ' Their hope 
was based on a remark by 'eformer and 
Hebraist, according to whom onged to the 
library of Gian Vincenzo Pinelli Italian humanist 
and bibliophile?? After his death, Pu. was purchased by 


Cardinal Federico Borromeo (1564-1631), who established the Bibliotheca 
Ambrosiana at Milan in 1609.9 The Ambrosiana possesses an anonymous 


Arabic manuscript containing a description of North African geography, 


which had once belonged to Pinelli, but it is not written by Leo Africanus.! 


55 Leo certainly knew some Spanish, and he was probably more or less familiar with 


Italian before arriving in Rome (see Brown, in Leo Africanus 1896, I, p.xlv). Italian 
was at that time the language of commerce in the Mediterranean and it was used 
widely in Northern Africa. There were many Italians in Morocco. Leo mentioned a 
Genoese gentleman called Thomaso de Marino who had been living in Fez for thirty 
years, and who was highly esteemed by the Wattasid Sultan Muhammad II on account 
of his learning and great wisdom. Furthermore, Leo wrote that he had met several 
Genoese merchants in Morocco, of whom he held a good opinion (Descrittione, ‘Sela 
citta’, f.32; [1896], 11:408; [1956], 1:171). This detail led some scholars to consider that 
the Marinid sultans of Morocco (Banü Marin) were descendants from the Genoese 
family, De Marini (see Brown, in Leo Africanus [1896], Il, pp.579-80; also Jacob 
Graberg af Hemsö, Specchio geografico e statistico dell'impero di Marocco, Genoa 
1834, pp.259 and 324-26). 

This hypothesis is based on Ramusio's claim in his preface to Delle Navigationi et 
Viaggi, 1 (1550) and transmitted by other earlier writers mentioning Leo (see for 
instance Bodin, Methodus, p.110; Colomies, Mélanges historiques, p.78; Casiri, 
Bibliotheca arabico-bispana, Y, p.173; also Brown's introduction for the English 
edition of 1896, I, p.lii; Schefer, in Leo Africanus (1896/98), I, p.xxiii: "Il est constant 
que le texte original se trouvait parmi les livres de Léon l'Africain, lorsqu'il fut pris 
dans les eaux de Djerba"; and Zhiri 1991, p.51; cf. Massignon 1906, pp.22-23; and 
Épaulard's introduction to the French edition of 1956, I, p.vi). 

See Tommaso Giunti's preface to Ramusio's Delle Navigationi et Viaggi, vol. II (Venice 
1559). 

See A. Berbrugger, ‘Jean-Léon l'Africain', RA, 1 (1858), p.362. 

*Jean Léon d'Afrique est un excellent historien. Il écrivit premierement son Histoire 
en sa langue. L'original s'est va dans la riche Bibliotheque du seigneur Vincent Pinelli, 
le Pére des Muses de l'Italie" (Colomiés, Mélanges historiques, p.79). 

Stephan Roman, The Development of Islamic Library Collections in Western Europe 
and North America (London & New York 1990), pp.157-58. 

Massignon 1906, p.23; Zhiri 1991, p.51. According to Charles Schefer (Leo Africanus 
[1896/98], I, p.xxiii), Pinelli had acquired the original Arabic manuscript of Leo's 
“Description”. After Pinelli's death, his library was transported to Naples by three 
ships. One of these ships was captured by pirates who threw overboard the books, 
and thus the original manuscript was destroyed. Schefer mentions no source for this 
accident, which is — like so many other aspects in the life of Leo Africanus — based 
on the wish to fill the many gaps in the story with events which "certainly" (fort 
probablement) took place. 
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Therefore, it was a great surprise when a previously unknown Italian 
hand-written example of Leo’s “Description of Africa” unexpectedly 
appeared in 1931 and it was purchased by the Biblioteca Nazionale in 
Rome. The style in this manuscript differs greatly from that of the Italian 
printed edition, but the manuscript is evidently based on the same original 
text written by Leo Africanus, which was later adopted by his Italian pub- 
lisher. There are no significant differences in the actual content between 
these two versions and the manuscript is still unpublished. 

The appearance of this hand-written version cast a serious shadow over 
the reliability of the previous hypothesis of the Arabic Urtext. It is now con- 
sidered more probable that Leo wrote his work directly in Italian, although 
he certainly relied on Arabic notes, some of which he might have com- 
posed while travelling in Northern Africa. We know that Leo was copy- 
ing funeral inscriptions in Morocco, of which he made a collection.“ The 
editors of the Encyclopaedia of Islam are confident to call the Italian man- 
uscript version the original text. Their claim is perhaps too jubilant and 
the manuscript is more likely an example of the hand-written copies of 
Leo's work, which were circulating among sixteenth-century European 
scholars, before its printing in 1550.6 However, we cannot entirely aban- 
don the hypothesis of an Arabic original. Although there is nothing to sug- 
gest that Leo's Italian publisher, Giovanni Battista Ramusio, knew Arabic 
(and thus he would have been unable to translate Leo's Arabic text into 
Italian), his nephew, Girolamo Ramusio, is reported to have spoken the 


language fluently.?? Girolamo could have provided an Italian translation for 


Codazzi 1933, p.899; see also Angela Codazzi, ‘Dell'unico manoscritto conosciuto 

della "Cosmografia dell'Africa” di Giovanni Leone l'Africano', in: Comptes rendus du 

Congres International de Géographie. Lisbonne 1949, (Lisbon 1952), vol. IV, p.225. 

Opinions concerning the significance of this manuscript vary. The editors of the 

Encyclopaedia of Islam (2nd edition, vol. V, p.753) felt confident to conclude that its 

publication is now “hardly worthwh as it has already been utilized by A. Epaulard 

for his modern French translation (see footnote 109 below). Oumelbanine Zhiri (1991, 

p.53) considered it *extremely lamentable" that Professor Codazzi, who was planning 

to publish the manuscript in the 1940s, never realized her plan, despite the 

encouragement offered to her by other scholars. The point is, according to Zhiri, that 
publication of the manuscript could help us to distinguish at t some of the many 
changes that Leo's Italian publisher must have introduced to the original text. 

Humphrey J. Fisher, ‘Leo Africanus and the Songhay Conquest of Hausaland’, AHS, 

xi (1978), p.88; also Brown, in Leo Africanus (1896), p.xlv. 

ot See Descrittione, ‘Salla’, £.31; (1896), 1:403; (1956), E231. 

6s El, V, p.723. 

66 Leo's work was apparently used, for instance, by Jacob Ziegler for his description of 
Egypt (Terre. Sanctee quam Palestinum nominant, Syrie, Arabice, Aegypti et 
Schondice descriptio, Strasbourg 1532) and by Giacomo Gastaldi for Morocco (La 
geografia di Cl. Ptolemeo, Venice 1548). See Massignon 1906, p.24; Zhiri 1991, p.51; 
also Codazzi 1933, p.899 and 1952, p.225) 

67 Guglielmo Carradori, G.B. Ramusio. Monografia (Rimini 1883), p.9. 
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his uncle, which the latter afterwards edited and corrected to the final form. 
Could the Italian manuscript be based on this first, unedited, rough trans- 
lation? 

Whatever language Leo Africanus may have used for the original version, 
his work was published in Italian, bearing the title Della descrittione 
dell'Africa et delle cose notabili che iui sono, per Giovan Lioni Africano, for 
the first time in May 1550, in Venice, by Giovanni Battista Ramusio 
(1485-1557), a secretary of the Venetian Council of Ten.©? Ramusio was 
well educated and well versed in many languages — he is credited with hav- 
ing mastered Latin, Greek, Spanish, Portuguese, and French — and from his 
youth was obsessed by his love of geography. It is said that he opened a 
school of geography at his home in Venice, and as early as 1523 had con- 
ceived the ambitious plan of bringing together accounts describing the 
most important travels and discoveries of his own age."? Ramusio does not 
specify where and how he had managed to obtain Leo's original text. In his 
preface, dedicated to his close friend Girolamo Fracastoro (1478-1553), a 
Venetian physician and scholar, Ramusio rather dryly remarks that the man- 
uscript had fallen into his hands *owing to a series of accidents, which 
would take too long to recount”?! On the other hand, we know that 
Ramusio visited Rome several times on business for the Venetian Republic. 
Although he hardly met Leo personally, Ramusio refers in his preface to an 
anonymous gentleman who had known Leo closely at Rome”? and who 
might have handed over the manuscript to Ramusio. This gentleman could 
have been, for instance, Cardinal Egidio Canisio who was a diplomat in the 
service of the Holy See and involved in Italian politics. 


in Could the Italian manuscript of 1931 be the same copy which was referred to in a 
letter sent to Ramusio by Cardinal Pietro Bembo from Rome in 1545? In this letter, 
Bembo acknowledged Ramusio for receiving *a manuscript on the parts of Africa, 
very new and seldom or never (before) as detailed: I cannot think how a man could 
be as accurately informed" (cited in George B. Parks, 'The Contents and Sources of 
Ramusio's Navigation’, BNYPL, ux [1955], p.282). 

6 We do not know how much Ramusio tampered with Leo's original text. It is, however, 
likely that he made many changes - we know at least that Ramusio introduced some 
unauthentic new material in his edition of Marco Polo's "Travels", in order to make it 
appear more interesting to the readers of his own time (Zhiri 1991, pp.54—56; also 
Antti Ruotsala, 'Marco Polo: nojatuolimatkaaja vai Khubilai-kaanin korkea-arvoinen 
virkamies?', in: Harry Halén [ed.], Samudrapbena — valtameren vaabto. Kirjoitelmia 
itäisiltä mailta, Helsinki 1997, p.126). 

70 Penrose 1955, p.306; Carradori 1883, pp.5-8; see also Tommaso Giunti's preface to the 
1563 edition of Delle Navigationi et Viaggi, | (primo volume & terza editione, Venice). 

a “Il qual libro scritto da lui medesimo dopo molti accidenti che fariano lunghi à 
raccontare, peruenne nelle nostre mani" (‘All'eccellentiss. M. Hieronimo Fracastoro', 
Delle Navigationi et Viaggi, 1, Venice 1550). 

= *.. che ne ho ritratto da persone degne di fede, che nella citta di Roma l'han 
conosciuto, & practicato" Cibid.). 
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Ramusio incorporated Leo's work in the first volume of his collection of 
travels and discoveries, entitled Delle Navigationi et Viaggi, which contains, 
among other things, narratives describing the voyages of Cadamosto, Vasco 
da Gama, Amerigo Vespucci, Lodovico di Varthema’? and Francisco 
Alvares”‘, together with Antonio Pigafetta's diary of Magellan's circumnavi- 
gation, and extracts from the Suma Oriental by Tomé Pires” and the "Book 
of Duarte Barbosa'"76. The second volume, which was published in 1559, 
two years after Ramusio's death, deals with European adventures in the 
Central Asia, Russia, and the northern seas. The publication of the second 
volume was delayed by the fire that had destroyed many of Ramusio's 
sources in 1557. The third volume, published in 1556, is dedicated to the 
voyages to America, with descriptions of the recent Spanish conquests in 
Mexico and Peru.” The fourth volume, which was to focus on European 
voyages in the southern hemisphere, never appeared.’® 

Soon after its first publication by Ramusio, Leo's “Description of Africa" 
became more than popular among sixteenth-century European scholars. 
According to one of his early readers, Leo Africanus had discovered a new 
world for Europeans, in the same sense that Columbus had found 
America."? This comparison was, of course, grossly exaggerated: Africa was 
certainly unfamiliar to mid-sixteenth-century Europeans, but hardly 
unknown. It has been suggested that Shakespeare modelled the character 


3 Varthema was an Italian trader who was travelling in Egypt, the Middle East and India 
in 1502-08. His journal was published in Rome in 1510 (Minerario; re-issued at Milan 
in 1511, Ludovici patritii Romani novum itinerarium). 

' Alvares was a Portuguese father who visited Ethiopia in 1520-26 with an embassy sent 
by King Manuel I. His journal, Verdadera informagam das terras do Preste Joam das 
Indias, was published first in Lisbon in 1540. A modern English translation appeared 
in two volumes in 1961 (The Prester John of the Indies, edited by C.F. Beckingham & 
G.W.B. Huntingford, London: Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, cxiv-cxv). 

75 Ramusio was for four centuries the only source for this early sixteenth-century 
Portuguese text describing the Indian Ocean and the Spice Islands, until a complete 
manuscript copy was found in 1937 in Paris and subsequently published in 
Portuguese and English (The Suma Oriental of Tomé Pires, edited and translated by 
Armando Cortesão, 2 vols, London 1944: Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, LXXxIX-xc). 
Ramusio had published his extracts from Suma Oriental anonymously. 

id Barbosa was a Portuguese colonial officer who stayed in India from about 1500 until 

about 1517. He recorded his observations of Eastern Africa, India, and the Spice 

Islands in a book, originally entitled Livro das Cousas da India. Like the Suma 

Oriental by Tomé Pires, the *Book of Duarte Barbosa" was for a long time known 

only through the Italian translation by Ramusio. A Portuguese manuscript was found 

in Lisbon in the early nineteenth century and published in 1813 (Livro de Duarte 

Barbosa). An English translation appeared in two volumes in 1918 and 1921, 

respectively (Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, XUV & xux) 


n Penrose 1955, p.306; for a complete listing of the contents of all the three volumes, 
see George B. Parks (op. cit.). 

7a See Tommaso Giunti's preface to the second edition of Delle Navigationi et Viaggi, I 
(primo volume & seconda editione, Venice 1554). 

79 Zhiri 1991, p.13. 
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of Othello on the experiences of Leo Africanus.®° Similarly, Leo is said to 
have had an equally profound influence on Corneille and other seven- 
teenth-century French authors! Ramusio had himself understood the 
importance of Leo's work from the beginning. Leo Africanus is the only 
author whom Ramusio mentioned by name in his preface, and it is note- 
worthy that the title of Leo's work is included in the sub-title of the first vol- 
ume of Ramusio's collection, together with a reference to Alvares's descrip- 
tion of Ethiopia. 

In his preface, Ramusio expressed to Fracastoro his sincere conviction 
that Leo’s work would not-only make all the previous literature of Africa 
obsolete, but it would also give “great pleasure” to the lords and princes of 
Christendom. After all, European knowledge of Northern Africa was at that 
time perfunctory, despite the Portuguese and Spanish conquests on the 
Barbary Coast. The interior was closed for Christians, save a few Italian 
traders, and the images of the area were for the most part based on the out- 
dated ancient authors whose texts had, finally, been re-discovered and 
popularized by the late-fifteenth-century humanists.® On the other hand, 
since the Portuguese conquest of Ceuta in 1415, the emphasis on the strug- 


This hypothesis is reasonable, since Shakespeare wrote Othello in 1604-05 and the 
first English translation of Leo's "Description" had appeared four years earlier. 
Furthermore, the character of Othello, the Moorish lord of Cyprus, differs noticeably 
from the contemporary, mostly negative, image of Africans, both Moors and Negroes, 
in Elizabethan English literature (Lois Whitney, ‘Did Shakespeare Know Leo 
Africanus?’, PMLA, xxxvii [1922], pp.470-83). Another model for the figure of Othello 
might have been the Moroccan ambassador who visited London in Shakespeare's days 
(Bernard Lewis, The Muslim Discovery of Europe, London 1982, p.110) 

Alia Bacar, ‘L'influence litteraire d'un fils de Grenade: Jean Léon L'Africain', in: Actes 
du V° symposium international d'études morisques sur le V centenaire de la chute de 
Grenade 1492-1992 (Zaghouan 1993), vol. I, pp.165-68. 

nel qual si contiene la descrittione dell'Africa, et del paese del Prete lanni, con uarii 
uiaggi, dal mar Rosso à Calicut, & infin all'isola Molucche, doue nascono le Spetierie, 
et la nauigatione attorno il mondo. 

The contrast between Leo's work and contemporary European knowledge of 
Northern Africa was remarkable: if Leo Africanus, an eyewitness, were able to 
describe the Ottoman conquest of Egypt in detail, this event was totally unnouced in 
an English text entitled The Discription of the Countrey of Apbrique which, instead, 
offered the reader a purely fantastic geography of Egypt full of marvels (see chapter 
V, ‘The Discription of Egypt, and the Maners of the Egyptiens). The Discription, 
published in 1554 by William Prat, is one of the first accounts of Africa to appear in 
English language. It was based on a French translation (Recueil de diverses histoires, 
1545) of an earlier sixteenth-century work by a certain Joannes Boemus entitled 
Omnium gentium mores. The ignorance of contemporary events in the Discription, 
and in its previous French and Latin examples, resulted from the sour being 
compiled largely from the works of Herodotus, Pliny the Elder, some early Fathers and 
the medieval legend of Prester John, there are understandably no references to the 
Portuguese discoveries in Africa. The author of the Discription instructed his readers 
that there is nothing worthy of mentioning beyond the Sahara (see chapter IV, ‘The 
Discription of the Conntrey of Ethiope, and the Aunciente Maners of the Ethiopiens’). 
For the bibliographical information of the Discription, see Lillian Gottesman's 
introduction to its facsimile reprint of 1972 (New York: Scholar's facsimiles and 
reprints). 
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gle between Christendom and Islam had shifted in the western 
Mediterranean from the Iberian peninsula to Northern Africa. The impor- 
tance of accurate geography for successful warfare was well understood at 
that time; hence the “great pleasure" of Leo's work to the Christian lords 
and princes.?' 

Ramusio's Italian edition was reprinted in Venice five times — in 1554, 
1563, 1588, 1606, and 16135 — although it was not Leo's “Description” 
alone that made his collection so popular among the readers.®° 
Nonetheless, an indisputable indication of the immense popularity enjoyed 
by Leo Africanus is that his "Description" was soon translated into major 
European languages, which made it even more easily available and read- 
able for the ever-widening audience. French? and Latin® translations were 
both published in 1556, with many reprints. They were followed by an 
English translation in 16009? and a Dutch one in 1665.? A German transla- 


zt Zhiri 1991, p.62 š 

aS Although the actual content of Leo's “Descripuon of Africa” is identical in all these 
editions, there exists slight variation in the orthography and the pagination of the 
different prinungs. In the first (1550) and second (1554) editions, the “Description” 
takes 103 folio pages — in the third (1563) and the later editions (1588, 1606, 1613), 
the text is compressed into 95 folios (Parks 1955, p.282; see also the introduction in 
Leo Africanus [1952], pp.xv-xvii). 

Bh Zhin 1991, p.52 

There are altogether three early French editions of Leo Africanus. The original French 

translation, based on Ramusio's Italian text (1550), was prepared by Jean Temporal, 

and it was printed in Lyon (Historiale description de l'Afrique. tierce. partie du 
monde... Escrite de nôtre temps par lean Leon, African, premièrement en langue 

Arabesque, puis en Toscane, E à present mise en François). Later in the same year, 

1556, Christopher Planun published a pirate version of Temporal's edition in Antwerp 

Planun’s edition, for its part, was pirated by Jean Bellere, also in Antwerp in the same 

year. The content in these three French editions is identical 

sa The original Latin translation, based on Ramusio's Italian text (1550), was prepared by 
Joannes Florianus, and it was printed at Antwerp in 1556 Yoannis Leone Africani, De 
totius Africee descriptione, libri i-ix...). A second edition of the same text was 
published in 1558. Florianus's translation was subsequently reprinted first at Zurich in 
1559 and later at Leiden in 1632 in two volumes, with an altered title, although the 
content is unchanged (Joannis Leonis Africani, Africee descriptio, novem libris 
absoluta). Of these three Latin. editions, the Leiden version of 1632 was the most 
popular. 

59 A Geographical Historie of Africa, Written in Arabicke and Italian by Iobn Leo a More, 
Borne in Granada, and Brought up in Barbarie, translated and collected by John Pory 
(London: reprinted 1969 in Amsterdam & New York, The English Experience, no 
133). Pory's edition also includes descriptions of those parts of Africa which were 
unmentioned by Leo Africanus, based on "the best ancient and moderne writers". 
Extracts of Pory's translation appeared afterwards in Samuel Purchas's Pilgrimes (vol. 
II, book 6, London 1625) and in J. Ha Navigantium atque itinerarium bibliotbeca 
(vol. I, London 1705). Another partial E sh translation from the Latin edition, of the 
seventh book (‘Land of the Negros”) was included by Francis Moore in his Travels 
into tbe Inland Parts of Africa (London 1738). 

99 Pertinente Beschryvinge van Afrika met alle de Landen, Koningrijken, Steden. Volken, 
Gewoonten Gedierten Vogelen, Boomen, Aard-vruchten die daar zijn. Mitsgaders der 
Koningen die daar geregeert, ende de oorlogen die sy gevoert bebben, van den jare 
1600 af. Getrokken en vergadert uyt de Reys-boeken van Jobannes Leo Africanus, 
translated by Arnout Leers (Rotterdam). 
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tion did not appear until 1805.9! 

Most of these later editions are of rather poor quality, being arbitrarily 
abridged and including many errors in translation and in the transcription 
of toponyms, with the noticeable exception of the French version by Jean 
Temporal who was the most faithful to the Italian original. The Latin edi- 

! tion in particular, prepared by Joannes Florianus, rector of a grammar 
school at Antwerp, contains many serious mistranslations, which occasion- 
ally change the original meaning entirely.?? An illustrative example of the 
quality of Florianus's translation is, for instance, the sentence in which Leo 
refers to his own background: 


The Italian original by Ramusio (1550):?5 


Non m'e ascoso esser vergogna di me medesi mo a confessare & sco- 
prire i vituperi de gli Africani: essendo l'Africa mia nudrice, & nella 
quole io sono cresciuto, et doue ho speso la piu bella parte & la mag- 
giore de gli anni miei. 


The Latin translation by Florianus (1556):?* 


Nec me latet quàm meipsum dehonestam, quum talia de Africa scribam, 
cui & vitae initium & educationis meae bonam partem debeo. 


The English translation by Pory (1600):9° 


Africa unto which countrie I stand indebted both for my birth and also 
for the best part of my education. 


The modern French translation by Epaulard (1956): 


L'Afrique a été en effet ma nourrice; j'y ai grandi et passé la plus belle 
et la plus longue partie de mon existence. 


91 Jobann Leo's des Afrikaner's Beschreibung von Afrika, translated by Georg Wilhelm 
Lorsbach (Herborn). This edition is nowadays extremely rare, and it seems to have 
been unfamiliar to most of the nineteenth-century German writers who seldom 
referred to it. The British Library possesses no copy (see Brown's note, in Leo 
Africanus 1896, I, p.Lxxii); Louis Massignon (1906, p.9) was able to trace one example 
in the Landesbibliothek at Strasbourg (at that time Elsaß [Alsace] was part of 


Germany). 

9» See the chapter ‘The Latin Edition of Florianus and Its Blunders’ in Brown's 
introduction to Leo Africanus (1896), I, pp.lvii-Ixv; also Massignon 1906, p.7. 

93 Descrittione, 'Vitij, & parti biasimeuoli, che sono ne gli Africani’, f.12. 

5 Antwerp edition of 1556, f.36. 

95 (1896), 1:187. 


96 (1956), 1:65. 





According to the Italian original, Africa was merely Leo's “nurse” — defi- 
nitely not the place of his birth, as claimed by Florianus and in his wake 
by Pory — and Leo passed the first years of his life there. This is clear also 
from the closing words in Ramusio's Italian original, “Finisce il libro di 
Giovan Lion, nasciuto in Granata et allevato in Barberia”, which were, in 
fact, incorporated as such into the sub-title of Pory's English edition, and 
from Ramusio's preface, in which he describes Leo's life. All this makes 
Florianus's mistranslation appear even more difficult to comprehend, espe- 
cially as he translated the closing words correctly.?? Unfortunately, this and 
many other errors made by Florianus (who also simplified the original text 
occasionally omitting rather important information)” multiplied, because 
his Latin translation was widely used by European scholars until the end of 
the nineteenth century, who were *too learned to understand either Italian 
or French”.!© Furthermore, the English and Dutch versions were both 
translated from Florianus's Latin edition, instead of Ramusio’s original 
Italian text and thus they are nothing but secondary renderings.!?! 

Since the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century editions became inaccessi- 
ble to the growing number of readers, both Orientalists and Africanists, 
new editions were produced. Jean Temporal's French translation of 1556 
was reprinted at the expense of the French government in August 1830.10? 
We may assume that the recent conquest of Algiers had again made Leo's 
description relevant to French public. Not many substitutes were available, 
for the North African interior was still closed to European travellers. James 
Grey Jackson, the British expert on Morocco, in 1814 referred to Leo 
Africanus as “perhaps the only author who has depicted the country in its 
true light".!95 In 1837, Ramusio's Italian edition was reprinted in Venice, 
although this edition seems to be more rare than the original sixteenth-cen- 
tury printings.” According to Robert Brown, Heinrich Barth, the famous 








22 Descrittione, f.103. 

98 Florianus's translation ends with the sentence: “Joannis Leonis Granata oriundi, & in 
Barbaria educati” (f.302). 

"m Zhiri 1991, pp.67-70. 

Tn Brown, in Leo Africanus (1896), I, pp.lix and Ixiv. 

101 Brown, in Leo Africanus (1896), I, pp.Ixviii-l assignon 1906, p.7. 

ius De l'Afrique, contenant la description de ce pays, par Leon l'Africain et la navigation 


des anciens capitaines portugais aux Indes orientales et occidentales, 4 vols (Paris). 
Leo's "Description" is found in vols 1 and 2. 


103 An Account of tbe Empire of Morocco, p.vi. 
P Il viaggio di Giovanni Leone e le navigazioni di Alvise Ca da Mosto... quali si leggono 


nella raccolta di Giovambattista Ramusio. Nuova edizione. Brown's date for the 
publication of this edition, 1830, is erroneous (see Parks 1955, p.280). This reprint is 
actually the first volume of Delle Navigationi et Viaggi; the reprinting of the two other 
parts were also planned but never executed. 
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German explorer of Sudanic Africa, had promised to produce in English a 
scholarly translation of Leo’s description, but this project was thwarted by 
the latter's untimely death in 1865.!05 

In modern times, there have been five further editions of Leo's 
*Description of Africa". In 1896 Robert Brown edited and annotated the ear- 
lier English translation made by John Pory in 1600. In the following 
years, 1896-98, Charles Schefer prepared a similar updated edition of Jean 
Temporal's French translation of 1556." A partial Spanish translation, 
which contains the section dealing with Morocco, appeared in 1952.!°8 This 
translation is based on Ramusio's Italian text of the third edition (1563). 
Although it is more accurately translated and annotated than the two updat- 
ed editions by Brown and Schefer, the Spanish translation has remained 
largely unnoticed among British and French scholars. The latest French edi- 
tion, with a new translation based on Ramusio's original text (1550) and 
compared to the Italian manuscript discovered in 1931,19? was prepared by 
Alexis Épaulard and annotated by himself and three leading French histo- 
rians of Western Africa (Théodore Monod, Raymond Mauny, Henri Lhote). 
It was published in two volumes in 1956.!!? Today Épaulard's edition is uni- 
versally considered the best existing translation of Leo's work, which any 
reader can easily detect, if he compares it to the Italian original and to 
Brown's annotated English edition.!!! Épaulard's translation is also the most 


105 See Brown's introduction to Leo Africanus (1896), I, p.Ixxii. 

106 The History and Description of Africa and of the Notable Things Therein Contained, 
Written by al-Hassan ibn Mobammed al-Wezaz al-Fasi, a Moor, Baptised as Giovanni 
Leone, but Better Known as Leo Africanus, 3 vols (London: Hakluyt Society, 1st series, 
xcu-xciv). As the main text is a mere reprint, Brown's edition contains all the errors 
which are found in Pory's original translation of 1600. I have, however, included 
references to Brown's edition, for it is the only existing complete English translation 
It is desirable that some historians of Africa undertake in the near future the 
production of an accurate and scholarly annotated modern English edition of Leo 
Africanus, including the original Italian text. 

iy Description de l'Afrique, tierce partie du monde escrite par Jean Léon African. 
Premiérement en langue arabesque, puis en toscane et a présent mise en frangais, 
nouvelle édition, 3 vols (Paris: Recueil de voyages et de documents pour servir à 
l'histoire de la géographie depuis le XIII* jusqu'à la fin du XVI* siecle, vols XIII-XV). 
Schefer's edition is annotated but not so scholarly as Brown's edition (though many 
of Brown's comments are nowadays outdated). Schefer also included some extracts 
from medieval Arab authors, such as al-Bakri, al-Idrisi, Ibn Said, Yaqit, Ibn Khaldün, 
and from European writers, such as Jeronymo Osorio de Fonseca (De rebus 
Emmanuelis regis Lusitaniae, Lisboa 1571) and Luis del Marmol Carvajal. 


as De la descripción de Africa y de las cosas que en ella se encuentran por Juan Leon 
Africano (Tangier). 
wu» Originally Épaulard and his colleagues had wanted to use the Italian manuscript 


version only, but they gave up this idea after they had noticed that the French 
translation would be exactly the same, as if they had used Ramusio's printed text (see 
Épaulard's introduction, in vol. I, pp.vi-vii). They were occasionally able to correct 
Ramusio's orthography with the help of the manuscript version. 

110 Jean-Léon l'Africain, Description de l'Afrique, nouvelle édition traduit de l'italien 
(Paris; reprinted 1980). 

Hm See Hair 1996, p.30n.1. 
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widespread and perhaps the most easily available, and there is no modern 


reprint of Ramusio’s Italian text. Although at least one of the many editions 


of Ramusio's Delle Navigationi et Viaggi is found in the major academic 


libraries in Europe and North America, it does not thwart the necessity of 


a scholarly annotated, modern Italian reprint. There is even one brief 


African translation of Leo Africanus in Hausa, containing the section where 


Leo Africanus describes the Land of the Blacks; it was published in Great 
Britain in 1930.12 





Table 2. The Different Editions and Translations Made of the 


“Description of Africa” 


Italian Ramusio: 1550, 1554, 1563, 1588, 1603, 1613, 1837 


Frencb Temporal: 1556a, 1556b, 1556c, 1830, 1896—98 


Épaulard: 1956, 1980 





Latin Florianus: 1556, 1558, 1559, 1632 

Englisb Pory: 1600, 1896, 1969 
extracts from Pory: 1625, 1705, 1930, 1960, 1962, 1975 
Moore: 1738 

Dutch Leers: 1665 

German Lorsbach: 1805 

Hausa Anonymous: 1930 

Spanish Anonymous: 1952 

Wm Littafi na bakwai na Leo Africanus (Shetlield), This volume contains an English 


translation of the same section, which is in realty nothing but a modernized version 
of Pory's text of 1600. Another modernized English version of the same section 
appeared in 1962 (A.R. Allen, Leo's Travels in tbe Sudan, Being the Seventh Book of 
Leo Africanus Simplified, Abridged and Done into Modern English from tbe 
Translation of Jobn Pory, Oxford). This latter edition is, as the subtitle reveals, truly 
simplified — including an English vocabulary — and meant for use in Nigerian schools. 
Some English extracts of Pory, des ing the Haus es and Bornu, were included 
in Thomas Hodgin's Nigerian Perspectives. An Historical Anthology (London 1960; 2nd 
edition 1975). 
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THE CONTENTS AND SOURCES OF THE 
“DESCRIPTION OF AFRICA’ 


Leo Africanus divided his “Description of Africa” into nine books, each of 
which was then cut up into short passages, according to the relevant geo- 
graphical, political, and thematic units. The further division of each book 
into the passages seems to have been introduced by Ramusio.!? The first 
book is a general introduction to Africa, its geography and peoples, their 
customs, languages, and religions. The following five books focus on 
Northern Africa, describing the regions (or "kingdoms" as they are called 
by the author) of Marrakesh, Fez, Tlemcen, Tunisia, and Libya. 
Furthermore, there is one book for Sudanic Africa and one for Egypt. The 
final, ninth book, describes the principal (North) African rivers, animals, 
plants, and minerals. 

In spite of the title, Leo's work is not a comprehensive description of the 
entire African continent. There is no mention, for example, of Christian 
Ethiopia or of the lands to the south of the Sudanic zone, which were famil- 
iar to European readers from contemporary Portuguese reports. The 
emphasis is, understandably, on Morocco, which was the most familiar 
country to Leo; the description of Fez alone takes as much space as the two 
books reserved for Tunisia and Libya.!!* Even if Leo's primary focus is geo- 
graphical, an historical aspect is always present, albeit sometimes superfi- 
cially, as most passages contain at least one or two historical anecdotes 
related to the respective area. As to the composition and approach, Leo's 
work represents the traditional literary genre of “the routes and the realms” 
(al-masalik wa-l-mamálik), which was favoured by medieval Arab geog- 
raphers and historians, such as Ibn Hawgal, al-Bakri, and al-Umari, whose 
works Leo used as historical sources for his own work. Hence we may 
characterize Leo's "Description of Africa" as the final contribution of Islamic 
learning to Western civilization; marking the end of the cultural exchange 
which had begun in the eleventh-century Spain.!! On the other hand, 
Leo's work was by no means unique to his readers. Similar approach was 
used by many sixteenth-century scholars in Europe, who considered geog- 
raphy, ethnography, and history inseparable.!!6 


ns Massignon 1906, p.23. 

For Fez, see Descrittione, ‘Fessa magna citta & capo di tutta Mauritania’, ff.34—48; 
Tunisia (book 5), ff.68v-78r; and Libya (book 6), ff.78r-83v. 

115 Zhiri 1991, pp.37—40. 

n6 Lehtinen 1968, p.52. 
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What about Leo's sources? First and foremost his knowledge was based 
on his own experiences and observations. We have already referred to his 
great voyages which are supposed to have taken him almost everywhere 
in the Islamic Mediterranean, from Morocco to Arabia. The accuracy and 
the great number of details in his description of Northern Africa and Egypt 
prove that he had travelled in these countries. The historicity of some of 
his more extensive travels is less convincing. His alleged (first) visit to 
Istanbul in 1507-08, for instance, when Leo was barely fourteen years old, 
is based on a brief sentence, in which Leo says that he had been to Istanbul 
in “his early adolescence".!7 From the context — he is describing the city 
of Aswan in Upper Egypt — it is not clear what he meant by this remark. 
Retrospectively, considering that Leo was speaking in 1526, the remark 
might refer to his visit to the Ottoman capital in 1515, that is before his 
arrival in Egypt in 1517, when he was some twenty-one years old,!!? an age 
which one can still describe as *adolescence". It is hardly surprising that 
not all Leo's modern biographers have accepted the historicity of his first 
voyage to Istanbul.!'? 

Without Leo's original text, it is not known how many of his alleged trav- 
els are actually based on misunderstandings or far-reaching extrapolations 
by his Italian publisher. There is a sentence, for example, in which Leo 
makes an allusion to Tauris, a town in Persia, suggesting that he might 
have visited the city of Tabriz in Azerbaijan.!?° In another context he wrote 
that the city of Tunis was in old times called *Tarsis", according to the name 
of an ancient city in Cilicia.!?! There is no historical connection between 
Tunis and Tarsis, although some medieval Arabic writers made such a 
claim.!?* Their statement was probably due to an error of a copyist who 


may have changed the name “Tunis” to “Tarsis” in an earlier text. Blunders 


[d See Descrittione, ‘Asuan citta’, f.96; (1896), I11:904, (1956), 11:538. 

us See Descnitione, ‘Machmora’, f.33; (1896), 11:412; (1956), 1:175. 

um Zhiri 1991, p.30. 

Ld See Descrittione, ‘Spitali, & altri artefici', £39 (Tauris citta di Persia"); (1896), 11:439; 
(1956), 1:200 

Tl Descrittione, ‘La gran citta di Tunis’, £.72; (1896), II:716; (1956), I: 378; see also 
1896/98, III, p.131 CTartis") 

122 This claim appears, for instance, in the works of al-Bakri and al-Idrisi, who both 


reported that — according to the ancient chronicles — Tunis was once called Tarsis. 
After the Arab conquest the city was renamed Tunis. Neither of them ci specific 
source for this claim, although al-Idrisi most likely took the statement from al-Bakri 
(see al-Bakri, “Descripuon de l'Afrique. septentrionale’ (/4, 5ème série, xu-xiv, 
1858-59], xit, p.505; and al-Idrist, Description de l'Afrique et de l'Espagne, Leiden 1866, 
p.130). It is difficult to estimate how widespread this belief was in Northern Africa. 
Considering the authoritative status of al- nd al-Idrisi among the Arab scholars, 
their statement was probably taken seriously. This hypothesi supported by the fact 
that Leo could remember this kind of a minor detail. 
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of this kind are easily made in Arabic script. Another possibility is that 
Tunis was confused by some early Arabic writer with the biblical Tarshish, 
where the fleet of King Solomon fetched gold, silver, ivory, and other valu- 
able merchandise (I Kings 10:22; II Chron. 9:21), and which was believed 
to have been situated somewhere in the western Mediterranean.!? 
Something similar may also have happened with Leo's Italian publisher. It 
is not at all certain whether Leo had ever travelled in Azerbaijan, or 
whether his visit there was invented by Ramusio and his later biographers, 
who might all have been misled by Leo's confusing use of the names 
“Tauris”, *Tarsis", and “Tunis”. On the other hand, we cannot exclude the 
possibility that Leo himself, when referring to his own travels, was exag- 
gerating their extent, wishing to impress both his patron and future read- 
ers. To behave in this way was not extraordinary in contemporary (and 
much later) European travel literature, which already had a long tradition 
of impostors, beginning with Sir John Mandeville and Benedetto Dei.!?" 
Everything discussed above is especially relevant to Leo’s alleged travels 
beyond the Sahara. It is true that Leo repeatedly claims in his text that he 
had visited all the fifteen kingdoms of the blacks, which he describes in his 
work, but this is probably nothing but exaggeration.!?? Even if we regard 
his first visit to Timbuktu in 1509-10 as trustworthy, his second voyage to 
Sudanic Africa two years later, including the excursions to Walata, Malt, 
Jenne, Hausaland, and Bornu, seems to have been invented by his nine- 
teenth-century biographers who read his text as if it were an itinerary.!° 
The historicity of Leo's second visit to Timbuktu is based on his remark that 
he was travelling in the Land of the Blacks when the Portuguese conquered 
the Moroccan port of Azemmour in AH 918!" and on his mention that half of 
Timbuktu had been burnt in five hours, shortly before his (second) visit to the 
city.!? The fire in Timbuktu is impossible to date, because of the lack of sur- 


123 Compare the footnotes by Brown (Leo Africanus 1896, III, p.754n.33) and MacGuckin 
de Slane (al-Bakri, ‘Description’, xn, p.505n.4). The biblical Tarshish was probably the 
Phoenician colony of Tartessus in southwestern Spain; another putative site is Tharros 
in Sardinia (see Johannes Dahse, ‘Ein zweites Goldland Salomos. Vorstudien zur 
Geschichte Westafrikas', Zeitschrift für Ethnologie, xum [1911], pp.3—4). 

124 See Ruotsala 1997, pp.130-31. 

125 Mauny 1954a, p.387; Zhiri 1991, p.31. 

125. See Berbrugger 1858, p.356. Compare to Fisher 1978, p.93: “It seems on the whole 

very likely that both Leo's excursions within the Sudan - the first to Hausaland, the 

other the sub-Saharan transcontinental sweep — are mythical. They were probably 
never asserted by Leo himself, but only wished upon him by overenthusiastic 
admirers.” 

Descrittione, 'Azamuur cita', ff.23-24; (1956), 1:127. This information is missing in 

Pory's English translation (see [1896], II, pp.293-94). Curiously it is also missing in 

Schefer's French edition of 1896/98 (see I, pp.252-55). 

128 Descrittione, f.84; (1896), 111:825; (1956), 11:469. 
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viving local sources, but from other evidence we know that the Portuguese 
took Azemmour on 13 March 1513 [according to the Julian calendar], which is 
actually an 919 [5 Muharram], not AH 918 as Leo claimed.!?? This tiny mistake 
in dating [the year an 919 began on 9 March 1513, according to the Julian cal- 
endar] may be significant. After all, Leo was recording his travels more than 
fourteen years later, while in Italy, relying on his memory and perhaps on few 
notes. Thus we cannot rule out the possibility that Leo is referring here to his 
first and most likely his only visit to Timbuktu, being confused over the dating 
of his voyages in Northern Africa and elsewhere in relation to the never-end- 
ing Portuguese warfare on the Moroccan coast. The conquest of Azemmour 
was but one incident in the long sequence of fights between the Portuguese 
and the Moroccans, which began with the conquest of Ceuta (1415) and ended 
with the “Battle of Three Kings" (1578). Moreover, the chronology in Leo's 
work is not perfect, and the author (or his publisher) was apparently unable 
to convert the Islamic dates correctly to correspond with the Julian calendar.!3° 
The reliability of Leo's second voyage to Timbuktu and elsewhere in Sudanic 
Africa, is further undermined by the fact that many of Leo's experiences, which 
are mentioned in the chapters describing his travels in Morocco, are said to 
have taken place during the same period, between the years 919/1513 and 
921/1515, when he ought to have been wandering south of the Sahara. ?! 

It is doubtful that Leo ever crossed the Sahara at all.!5^ There are two 
reasons for raising this suspicion. The first is the brevity and superficiality 
of his description of the Land of the Blacks, which is the shortest of all the 
nine books.!** This clearly indicates Leo's general lack of interest in the 


conditions of sub-Saharan Africa.!^!* Moreover, this section contains less 


d Diffie & Winius 1977, p.279; Zhin 1991, p.31; cf. Épaulard ef al. in Leo Africanus 
(1956), p.127n 306, who date the Portuguese conquest of Azemmour on 3 September 
1513 


Ba According to Louis Massignon, the Descrittione contains altogether 72 dates, of which 


67 are based on the Islamic era, 4 on the Christian era and one synchronous Cin the 
year when the Jews were expelled from Spain"; that is, in 1492). Of the 4 Christian 
dates, 2 are used by Leo himself and 2 introduced by Ramusio. The Christian years 
given by Leo are Ait 60071160 ab [in reality 1212-13 ap] and 1520 ap, the latter being 
the date of Leo's visit to Naples. Of the 67 Islamic dates, 52 are exact; 6 approximate; 
and 9 incorrect. On the other hand, the translators of Descrittione tampered with the 
original dates: in the French edition of 1556, for example, only 46 of the 67 original 
Islamic dates are correct (Massignon 1906, pp.26-27). 

Iu Massignon 1906, pp.33-34. 

d Ly-Tall 1984, p 172n.2. 

145 In the 1550 edition, the seventh book takes only six and half folio pages of the total 

volume of one hundred and three folios. 

Leo's attitude reflects the general lack of interest towards black Africa amongst Arab 

scholars. Ibn H al, for instance, who completed his universal geography in 988, 

wrote that “we have not mentioned the land of the Südàn in the west, nor the Buja 

nor the Zanj, nor other peoples with the same characteristics, because the orderly 

government of kingdoms 1s based upon igious beliefs, good manners, law and 

order, and the organization of settled life directed by sound policy. These people lack 
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details and fewer exact dates than his description of Norther- 
there is nothing, or at least very little, that suggests that the 
based on his own observations. Instead, Leo could have 
information from North African traders and West African | 
was able to meet and interview during his travels in Mc 
There is, for example, a strong controversy between 
Askiya Muhammad Ture's conquest of Hausaland in the early 
tury and the contemporary local sources. According to Leo, the Askiya 
killed the kings of four Hausa states (Gobir, Katsina, Zaria, and Zamfara) 
and laid their realms waste — these events are unnoticed in the surviving 
records from Hausaland and Timbuktu. 135 

The obvious weaknesses in Leo's description of the Land of the Blacks 
became visible only after other historical evidence about Sudanic Africa was 
found at the turn of this century and later. Arnold Schultze, for instance, 
writing in 1911, claimed in his history of Bornu empire that Leo stayed in 
the country for a month (without mentioning any source for this informa- 
tion; Leo himself wrote nothing about the duration of his stay in Bornu), 
while noticing correctly that Leo's cursory description of Bornu is *almost 
worthless", compared to sixteenth-century local chronicles. This inconsis- 
tency — an otherwise sharp-eyed observer suddenly providing a valueless 
report — was explained by Schultze that Leo's description was "evidently 
coloured by unpleasant personal experiences".!?6 This is a justified excuse 
indeed and not a rare phenomenon among European explorers whose opin- 
ions of Africa (and of Asia) were often tinged with their frustration and ill- 
health (although there are also many examples of explorers who were able 
to make accurate observations despite almost overwhelming illness).!?7 
Even events that the explorer understood to be of great importance were 
sometimes hardly reported in his journal at all. In December 1845, for exam- 
ple, the Finnish Arabist cum explorer Georg August Wallin (1811—52) visit- 
ed Mecca, being one of the few European travellers to enter in disguise the 
holiest place of Islam. Wallin paid, however, no special attention to this 


all these qualities and have no share in them. Their kingdoms, therefore, do not 
deserve to be dealt with separately as we have dealt with other kingdoms. 
Some of the Südàn, who live nearer to these well-known kingdoms, do resort to 
religious beliefs and practices and law, approaching in this respect the people of these 
kingdoms. Such is the case with the Nüba and the Habasha, because they are 
Christians, following the religious tenets of the Rim” (Corpus, pp.44—45; emphasis 


added). 

155 On the Songhay conquest of Hausaland, see Fisher 1978, pp.97-108. 

136 The Sultanate of Bornu, tr. P.A. Benton (London 1913; new impression 1968), p.17. 
The German original, Das Sultanat Bornu, was published in 1911. 

137 See Juhani Koponen, People and Production in Late Precolonial Tanzania (Suomen 


Historiallinen Seura 1988: Studia Historica 28) 1988), pp.25-29. 





exciting experience in his letters to his mentor, Gabriel Geitlin, who held the 
chair of Oriental literature at the University of Helsinki.?9 This was rather 
extraordinary, compared to his otherwise detailed ethnographic, linguistic, 
and geographical observations on Arabia. Wallin's lack of interest in his visit 
to Mecca is often explained by his fatigue, which was a consequence of the 
trying journey through the deserts of Hijaz. 

The second reason for suspecting Leo's reliability is more specifically 
related to his information about the course of the Niger. In the first intro- 
ductory book Leo mentioned that there were some people who claimed 
that the Niger had its source in a chain of mountains in the West African 
interior and that it flows to the east where it joins a great lake. Leo 
remarked that this was not true because it was a widely known fact that 
the Niger is connected to the Nile of Egypt, through an underground chan- 
nel, and it flows to the west.!^? Furthermore, Leo added that he had him- 
self sailed along the Niger from the east to the west, following its course 
from Timbuktu to the kingdoms of Ghinea and Melli.!“° Leo's willingness 
to stick to the erroneous theory of the medieval Arab geographers is sur- 


prising, especially if he had really visited Timbuktu and seen the Niger at 


Kabara, the harbour of Timbuktu, let alone had he sailed along the river.!! 


DS Sce G.A. Wallin, Reseanteckningar fran Orienten dren 1843-1849. Dagbok och brev. 
Efter resandes död utgiv. af S.G. Elmgren (Helsinki 1864-66, 4 vols); see ‘Bref, daterad 
Kairo den 29 augusti 1846’, in volume III, pp.252-323, especially pp.317-22. 

no See Ibn Khaldün, Mugaddimab, 1, pp.101-2 and 118; also Luis del Marmol Carvajal, 
Descripcion general de Affrica (Granada 1573), vol. I, Libro primero: chapter 17, f.16; 
L'Afrique de Marmol, tr N. Perrot d'Ablancourt (Paris 1667), vol. I, p.35; Harris, 
Navigantium, p.315. 

bg "Per mezzo della terra d'i negri passa il fiume detto Niger: il quale comincia da vn 
diseno appellato Seu, cio è dalla parte di leuante vscendo d'un lago grandissimo, & 

riuolge verso ponente, infino che esso entra nel mare oceano. Et secondo che 
affermano i nostri cosmographi, il Niger è vn ramo del Nilo, il quale si perde sotto la 
terra, & iui esce formando quel lago. Alcuni dicono, che'l detto fiume incomincia 
vscire dalla parte d'occidente da certi moti, & correndo verso oriéte si cóuerte in vn 
lago. Il che non e vero: percio che noi nauigammo dal regno di Tombutto dalla parte 
di leuàte scorrendo ner l'acqua fino al regno di Ghinea, ò fino al regno di Melli, iquali 
due à comparatione di Tombutto sono verso ponente. Et i piu belli regni d'i negri, 
sono quelli che giacciono sopra il fiume Niger" (Descrittione, ‘Diuisioni di Africa’, f.1; 
[1896], I:124-25; [1956], 1:5-6). 

íi See Descrittione, ‘Cabra citta', £85; (1896), 11:826; (1956), 11:469. Leo wrote that at 
Kabara he had met a relative of the “King of Tombuuo" called Abu Bacr who was 
administrating the city as a lieutenant of the king. Abu Bacr was also known as 
Pargama. The identification of this character is difficult, but he might have been 
‘Umar Kamdiagu, the brother of Askiya Muhammad Ture, whereas Pargama could 
refer to his tile Kurmina Fari. ‘Umar Kamdiagu did not reside in Timbuktu in 
1512-13; he was leading a Songhay campaign in the west. He was, however, at 
Kabara in December 1509, so Leo might have been able to meet him during his visit 
to Timbuktu with his uncle in the winter of 1509-10 (Abderrahmian es-Sa'di, Tarikh 
s-Soudan, pp.118 and 126; Mahmoüd Kati, Tarikh el-Fettacb, p.145). Alternatively, 

Leo's Abu Bacr could be a certain ‘Umar b. Abū Bakr who died in 1520-21. He was 

not related to As nmad Ture, but he was mysteriously called the “Sultan of 

Timbuktu" CAbderrahman: es-Sa'di, Taribb es-Soudan, p.13D, although he was 

probably nothing but the governor of this city (Saad 1983, pp.49 and 263n.161). 
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Map 2. The Land of the Blacks According to Leo Africanus 


This is not a cartographic representation of the Descrittione; the map aims 
to introduce the fifteen kingdoms, as described by Leo, and his theory of 


the “West African Nile”. 
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An explanation could be that Leo, although he might have been aware that 
the earlier Arab geographers were wrong, did not dare to oppose the par- 
adigm which was recognized as valid even by contemporary European 
geographers who considered the Senegal to be the mouth of the Niger.!^? 
Moreover, there existed no other evidence to support his dissident opin- 
ion,! except his own word which did not carry much weight, if juxta- 
posed with such authors as al-Idrisi or Ibn Khaldün.!*^ An excuse that can 
be offered for Leo's mistake is that the Niger has little current at Kabara; to 
a careless observer, therefore, it presents no evidence to establish a correct 
opinion respecting the course of the river. The French explorer René 
Caillié, for instance, who visited Timbuktu in 1828, was told by several 
North African traders and local people that the Niger flows to the west and 
it is connected with the Egyptian Nile.!^ 

On the other hand, we must also seriously consider the possibility that, Leo 
was never on the Niger himself." As suggested above, he might have heard 
stories of the Land of the Blacks from traders and other people, including the 
companions of his uncle, who had actually visited Timbuktu and perhaps 
knew the true course of the Niger. These people were among those who 
claimed that the river was running eastward. Leo himself was, however, so 
bound to the existing geographical paradigm concerning the “Nile of the 
Blacks" that he interpreted all the information he heard accordingly, ignoring 


the elements which did not fit into the scheme. This explanation is further 


qe See for example Claude Jannequin, Le voyage de Lybie au royaume de Sénégal le long 
du Niger (Paris 1613: reprinted 1980), p.190. 
It is suggested that Ibn Batūta was the first Arabic author who described the course 
of the N correctly, although he did not express his opinion quite clearly (see 
Corpus, p.287; Recueil, $505). 
Nr This ambiguous situation was sull visible in the information on the course of the Niger 
which Hugh Clapperton collected at Sokoto in 1324. In the map. which the local 
Muslim scholars produced for Clapperton, the Niger turned to the east at Nupe and 
adjoined the Nile valley, according to medieval Arab geographic theory. On the other 
hand, the ruler of Sokoto, Muhammad Bello, told Clapperton that the best way for 
Englishmen to reach his realm would be to sail up the river from the sea in the south 
This indicates that Muhammad Bello 7 and most likely his scholars, too — knew that 
the Niger flows to the Bight of Biafra but when expressing their knowledge in 
cartographie form they [elt obliged to follow the authorized tradition in Islamic 
learning (Paulo F. de Moraes Text as Landscape. Cultural Reappropriations of 
Medieval Inscriptions in the Seventeenth and Late Twentieth Centuries Ussuk, Mali, 
in: O, Hulec & M. Mendel (eds), Zbrecfold Wisdom. Islam, the Arab World and Africa. 
Papers in Honour of Iran Hrbek, Prague 1993, pp.60-61) 
Travels through Central Africa, M, pp 59 and 76. 
niue This possibility was suggested in 1798 by the British geographer James Rennell, who 
was also. puzzled about Leo's incorrect. information on the Niger (Proceedings, 1, 
pp.515-10); see Herbert 1980, p430). Likewise, the absence of any references to the 
Great Wall, tea, scripture and many other typical aspects in Chinese culture in Marco 
Polo's “Travels” has made some scholars suspect whether he ever went to China. For 
more on this subject, see Frances Wood, Did Marco Polo Go to China? (London 1995) 
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supported by the fact that Leo placed all the fifteen kingdoms of the blacks 
along the Niger, or at least close to it. On both sides of the Niger, the Land 
of the Blacks was confined to vast deserts.!^ This vision was adopted from 
Claudius Ptolemy by al-Idrisi who imagined that conditions in Sudanic Africa 
were similar to those in Egypt. Afterwards, al-Idrisi’s theory was accepted by 
most of the medieval Arab geographers. As will be shown later, the “Book of 
Roger” by al-Idrisi was also familiar to Leo Africanus. 

The debate about whether Leo actually travelled in Sudanic Africa (and 
if he was, to what extent) is somewhat fruitless. It does have some rele- 
vance, however, when estimating his reliability as an historical source. But 
it does not affect the fact that Leo's “Description” was regarded well into 
the early nineteenth century as the most reliable and authoritative source 
on North and West African affairs by European geographers and historians 
who were not capable of distinguishing facts from fiction in his text, any 
more than medieval readers could separate reality from imagination in 
Marco Polo’s "Travels".! 

Besides his own experiences and observations, another source of infor- 
mation for Leo Africanus was the earlier Arabic literature which was famil- 
iar to him through his education, even if he hardly had any relevant refer- 
ence works available to him in Italy. Leo mentions in his two surviving 
works sixty-two Arabic and Hebraic authors by name altogether, of whom 
twenty-six appear in the Descrittione dell'Africa and forty-three in the 
Libellus de viris.° Most of these authors are poets, theologians or jurists 
(such as Averroes, Avicenna, al-Farabi, al-Ghazali, Malik b. Anas, and 
Maimonides) who had very little or no value as sources for African geog- 
raphy and history. Furthermore, the Descrittione dell'Africa contains refer- 
ences to three anonymous Arabic texts and to four classical sources (Livy, 
Pliny the Elder, Claudius Ptolemy, and an anonymous Latin text). We may 
suppose that Leo knew more Arabic works than those he mentioned by 
name, for apparently he was interested in literature. While visiting the city 
of Teculetb in southern Morocco, Leo stayed in the house of a local noble- 
man. There he was able to read “various books of African affairs". In 
Hadeccbis, Leo was entertained by a Muslim scholar who was very fond of 
Arabic poetry.!°° 


M "Tutto questi quindici regni cognitti à noi s'estendono da vn canto all'altro sopra il 

fiume Niger & sopra altri fiumicelli che intrano nel detto, & sono in mezzo de due 

lunghissimi diserti" (Descrittione, f.84; [1896], 11:820; [1956], 11:463). 

ms See Ruotsala 1997, pp.131-32. 

id For a comprehensive list of Leo's sources, see Massignon 1906, pp.36—40. Some of the 
authors appear in both works. 

150 Descrittione, f.14; (1896), 11:232-34; (1956), 1:75-77. 


There are surprisingly few references to Arabic writers whose works are 
important in relation to the contents of the Descrittione dell'Africa. Leo 
refers to such authors as al-Bakri, al-Idrisi, Ibn Khaldün, Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Marrakushi, Ibn al-Raqiq, and al-Mas'üdi. Of these six authors, /bnu 
Rachu (Ibn al-Raqiq), is quoted seven times altogether.!>! All these refer- 
ences concern the history and the ancient manners of North African peo- 
ples.!?? // Bichri (al-Bakri) is quoted twice. First in connection with the his- 
tory of Sijilmasa? and later in the opening chapter to Leo's description of 
Sudanic Africa.?* El Mesbudi (al-Mas'üdi) is similarly quoted twice. First, in 
the opening chapter to Leo's description of Sudanic Africa, alongside al- 
Bakri, and another time in the context of an image of a crocodile that was 
found in Egypt. Seriffo Essacalli (al-Idrist) is quoted twice. First in con- 
nection with Mount Dedes in Morocco and another time in the context of 
the history of ancient Carthage. There is also an entry for al-Idrisi 
(“Esseriph Essachalli") in Libellus de viris, although its information is erro- 
neous.!5” Ibnu Abdul Malich (Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Marrakushi) is quoted 
once in connection with the history of Marrakesh,?? whereas Ibnu Caldun 


n Ibn al-Raqiq (died after 418/1027-28) was a North African historian from Qayrawan. 
His principal work, Kitab Ta’rikh al-Ifriqiya wa-'l-Magbrib, is lost and known only 
through quotations by later Arabic writers (see for example Ibn Khaldün, 
Muqaddimah, 1, pp.9 and 360), although the work is constantly referred to as 
surviving in certain private libraries in Tunisia CE7,, III, pp.902-3). According to Leo, 
Ibnu Rachu was the author of a work entitled Dell'arboro de la generation de gh 
Africani; see Massignon 1906, pp.41—i2. 

152 Descrittione, ff.3, 4, 6, 8, 72, 76, 83; (1896), vol. I, pp.133, 139, 151, 167; vol. III, 
pp.715, 737, 801; (1956), vol. I, pp.15, 22, 49; vol. II, pp.376, 403, 456. In the chapter 
entitled "Deui Hubeidulla' (Descrittione, f 6), the French translators have changed the 
original Italian wording "opera di Hibnu" for "l'Histoire des Arabes d'Ibnu Calden” 
(see 1956, 1:35). However, the references to Ibn al-Raqiq's work in the preceding 
chapters suggest that Leo is here speaking about him, rather than about Ibn Khaldün. 
Leo reported that, according to al-Bakri, Sijilmasa was established by Alexander the 
Great, which Leo claims is not true (Descrittione, Segelmess a’, £.80; [1896], HI:784; 
[1956], 11.430). No such claim can be found in any of the existing manuscript copies of 
al-Bakri's Kitab al-masalik wa-I-mamálik. Al-Bakri is a slightly confusing source for the 
founding of Sijilmasa in that he provides two dates for it, 104/722-23 and 140/757-58, 
even if the latter may be a mistake (see ‘Description de l'Afrique septentrionale’, JA, 
xit, pp.400—i; Corpus, pp 64 and 384n.8). Leo's criticism of al-Bakri suggests that he 
had hardly read the book himself, but had learnt to know al-Bakri through references 
in other works. Legends relaung to Alexander the Great were familiar in Morocco, 
although it is difficult to trace the origin of this particular story. 

ivi Descrittione, £.77; (1896), HE819; (1956), 11-461 

Descrittione, {f.77 and 98; (1896), 111:819 and 936; (1956), IL-461 and 552. 

156 Descrittione, t£29 and 71; (1896), I: and 715 [the original reference to al-Idrisi is 

missing on p.715; cf. 1896/98, 11.127]. (1956). 1:152 and 376 

See chapter 14: ‘De Esseriph Essachalli', in Fabricius, Brbliothecee Græcæ, vol. NIIT, 

pp.278-79 

158 Descrittione, ‘La gran città di Marocco’, f.20; (1896), 1:271; (1956), 1:108. Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Malik al-Marrakushi (c.1237-1304) was the chief qadi of Marrakesh and author of a 
biographical encyclopaedia indispensable for knowledge of the illustrious men of the 
Muslim west (EZ, 1, p.675); cf. Massignon (1906, p.38) who suggests that Leo's br 
Abdul Malich an Andalusi historian called Ibn Bashkuwal who died in 1183. 
Actually al-Marrakushi's encyclopaedia is a continuation of earlier works of Ibn 
Bashkuwal and Ibn al-Faradi 
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(bn Khaldün) appears in relation to an astrological magic table called 
2z@iraja which was common in Morocco. Leo claims that he had read a 
treatise on the use of z@iraja written by Ibn Khaldin.! In reality, the 
influence of these six authors was probably more substantial than the few 
references to their works suggest, some of which appear in rather surpris- 


ing contexts. 


THE LEONINE AFRICA 


As discussed above, Sudanic Africa has nothing but a walk-on part in Leo's 
work. Yet, paradoxically, this section was to have the most profound and 
long lasting influence. It was the only source for the West African interior 
available to European scholars for almost three centuries, and it was treat- 
ed and repeated by them accordingly. 

The seventh book, containing Leo's description of the Land of the 
Blacks, begins with a general introduction to the area and to the charac- 


teristics of local peoples. This cursory passage includes a powerful render- 


ing of the history of Sudanic West Africa over the past five hundred years: !6? 


Gli antichi nostri scrittori dell'Africa come il Bichri, el Meshudi non 
hanno scritto alcuna cosa del paese di negri se non del Guechet, & di 
Cano percioche nel tépo loro non vi era notitia alcuna d'altri paesi di 
Negri, ma nell'anno .380. di Lhegira furono scoperti, & la causa fu qsta, 
che allhora Luntuna & tutto il popolo di Libia per causa d'un predica- 
tore si fece Mahumettano, & venne ad habitare in la Barberia, & com- 
incio à praticare, & hauer cognitione di detti paesi. Tutti adunque questi 
paesi sono habitati da huomini, che viuono á guisa di bestie, senza Re, 
senza Signore, senza republiche, & senza gouerno & costume alcuno, & 
appena sanno seminare il grano. Il loro habito e di pelle di pecore. Ne 
alcuno ha propia ò particolar moglie. Ma vanno il giorno pascolando le 
bestie, ò lauorando i terreni, & la notte s'accompagnano infieme diece 
6 dodici huomini & donne in vna capannetta, & ciascuno si giace con 
quella, che piu gli piace, dormendo & riposando sopra qualche pelle di 
pecora. Non fogliono à niuno far guerra, ne alcuno mette il pie fuori del 
suo paese: alcuni adorano il sole, & se gli inchinano tosto, che lo veg- 
gono spuntar fuori. Altri riueriscono il fuoco come il popolo di Gualata. 
& altri sono pure christiani à guisa de gli Egittij, cioe quelli della regione 


159 Descrittione, 'Incantatori', f.43; (1896), 11:461; (1956), 1:219. Leo's reference to Ibn 
Khaldün is incorrect — such a description of the "zairagia" (2@iraja) as given by Leo 
cannot be found in the latter's Mugaddima (Epaulard et al. in Leo Africanus [1956], 
p.219n.230; see Muqaddimab, 1, pp.238—45; IIl, pp. 182-83; also £7,, IV, p.1221). 

10 Descrittione, {f.83-84; the English translation is mine; cf. the translations in (1896), 
111:819-20; (1896/98), 11::282—84; and (1956), II:461—62. 





di Gaogao. Giuseppe Re & edificator di Marocco del popolo di Luntuna, 
& i cinque popoli di Libya dominarono questi Negri, & alloro inseg- 
narono la legge di Macometto, & l'arte necessarie al viuere: & molti di 
loro si fecero Mahumettani. 


Our ancient geographers of Africa, like il Bichri and el Mesbudi, wrote 
nothing about the Land of the Blacks, except the regions of Guechet and 
Cano. At that time, all other lands inhabited by the blacks were 
unknown. But they were discovered about the year 380 of the hijra, 
because the Luntuna and all the peoples of Libya turned Muslims on 
account of the propaganda of a certain preacher who also encouraged 
the Zuntuna to conquer the entire Barbary. Thereafter, these lands 
became well-known, as there was more frequent intercourse with them. 
They are inhabited by people who live like brutes, without kings, lords, 
republics, government, and any customs, and without the knowledge of 
husbandry. They wear hides. None of them has any particular wife. In 
the daytime they tend their cattle or till the earth; at night they sleep ten 
or twelve men and women in a hut and each man sleeps with the 
woman whom he finds most desirable; they lie on hides of ewes. They 
wage no war, nor is anyone willing to travel out of his own land. Some 
of them adorn the sun and prostrate themselves when they see it rising 
over the horizon. Others, like the people of Gualata, worship the 
fire. ^! Some are pure Christians in the Egyptian manner, like those in 
the region of Gaogao.'"? These blacks were first dominated by King 
Joseph the founder of Morocco, and afterwards by the five nations of 
Libya, who taught them the Mohammedan law and diverse necessary 
skills, and many of them became Muslims. 


The two scholars, to whom Leo Africanus refers here, are al-Bakri and 


al-Mas‘tdi. The former was an Andalusi scholar who died in Córdoba in 


M Gualata is Walata, an important commercial centre along the caravan route from 
Morocco to Timbuktu. Walata was first described by Ibn Battüta, who visited the city 
in 1352 (Corpus, p284; Recueil, §494). No previous Arabic writer tells that its 
inhabitants had ever been worshippers of fire. Leo might have been inspired here by 
al-Zuhri and other Arabic sources that reported that some of the black peoples in the 
Western Sudan “followed the religion of the Majūs” (Corpus, p98: Recueil, $189). 
According to Ibn Khaldün, the Berber nomads of the western Sahara had professed 
majüsiyya before converting to Islam (Corpus, p.327). Originally the majtis (the 
magi") were the Zoroastrians of ancient Persia, who worshipped fire, but in the West 
African context this denomination referred to local animism 

Gaogao refers here to Gaoga, instead of Gao, the city at the Niger bend described by 
Arab geographers as Kawkaw. According to Leo, Gaoga was a kingdom confined to 
Nubia, This kingdom, which lay somewhere to the east of Lake Chad, is not 
satisfactorily identified with any of the Sudanese states that existed in the early 
sixteenth century. It might echo the Organa of medieval Majorcan cartography. If we 
believe Leo's statement, there were sull Monophysite black Christians in the Eastern 
Sudan at that time. This is not necessarily untrue. In southern Nubia, the Christian 
kingdom of ‘Alw@ seems to have survived to about 1504; in the late seventeenth 
century, the French consuls sent several reports trom ‘Tripoli, in which they claimed 
that there were Christians in Bornu (Gray 1967, p.385). It is suggested that Leo's 
Gaoga referred to the Bulala Kingdom in Darfur, the capital of which was Fitri. For 
the identification of Gaoga, see Barth, Travels and Discoveries, V, pp.544—i6: Reisen 
und Entdeckungen, ML, pp.381-84; and H. Richmond Palmer, "The Kingdom of Gaoga 
of Leo Africanus’, AS, XNIN (1929/30), pp.280-84 and 350-69. 
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1094. His Kitab al-masalik wa-'l-mamálik (“Book of the Routes and 
Realms") is one of the most important surviving sources for the historical 
geography of Sudanic Africa — it will be discussed more thoroughly in 
chapter 6 below. The latter, Abū *l-Hasan ‘Ali b. al-Husayn al-Mas'üdi, was 
an eminent historian and a prominent traveller, who died in al-Fustàt, in 
Egypt, in 956. Al-Mas‘idi visited, among other places, Persia, India, China, 
Oman, and the eastern shore of Africa. He was an ardent student of Arabic 
geographical literature, and in his writings he transmitted many fragments 
of various earlier works now missing. His Murüj al-dbabab wa-ma‘adin al- 
jawbar (‘The Meadows of Gold and the Mines of Jewels") is said to be an 
abridged adaptation of an even larger work entitled Akbbar al-zaman 
which is now lost. Al-Mas'üdi is a valuable source for the early history of 
Eastern Africa; his references to Western Africa are less original and most- 
ly taken from earlier sources, above all from al-Ya'qübi (d. 897).163 

There is, however, nothing in the actual content of this passage, as quot- 
ed above, that suggests that Leo Africanus personally consulted the works 
of al-Bakri and al-Mas'üdi. It seems that the two authors are mentioned only 
to make the information appear more reliable, and perhaps to supply the 
passage with a chronological order. Leo could have borrowed the names 
from any Arabic source. The works of al-Bakri and al-Mastüdi were not 
rare; both authors were frequently quoted, for example, by Ibn Khaldün 
whose universal history was certainly familiar to Leo Africanus. Connection 
with Ibn Khaldün is especially likely because the Moroccan historian often 
referred to these two authors as the most reliable geographers and histori- 
ans of Africa, paired in the same way as they were by Leo.) 

The two toponyms, Cano and Guecbet, are more problematic. Cano in 
this context can only refer to the ancient Ghàna described especially by al- 
Bakri, but also mentioned in passing by al-Mas'üdi.!65 Elsewhere Leo gives 
a more detailed description of a kingdom he also calls, confusingly, Caro. 
This kingdom had once been a powerful state but later became a tributary 
to the king of Cassena (Katsina).!66 This latter Cano can only match with 
the city of Kano in Hausaland, although Leo claimed that the kingdom of 
Cano was to the west of Cassena, whereas in reality Kano is some hundred 
and thirty kilometres to the southeast of Katsina. It seems that Leo tried to 


163 Lewicki 1969, pp.37-41. 

def See Muqaddimah, 1, pp.8, 63-64, 74; Il, pp.244—45. 

165 Corpus, pp.31 and 79; Recueil, $60 and $134. 

ws *... il Re loro fu vn tempo molto possente, & tencua gran corte, & molti caualli: in 
modo, che si feciono tributari al Re di Zegzeg, & al Re di Cassena” (Descrittione, 
‘Cano’, f.85; [1896], 111:829-30; [1956], 11:476-77). 
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put together information about two different places, originating from two 
different periods. In the times of al-Bakri, Ghana had been the most pow- 
erful and famous of the kingdoms in Sudanic West Africa. Its position was 
inherited in the late thirteenth century by the Empire of Mali. The city of 
Kano had begun to gain importance in the fifteenth century — in Leo's life- 
time, it was an important commercial centre in Hausaland and a terminus 
for caravan routes leading from Tripoli, via Agadez, to the south.!67 
Probably because of the phonetic resemblance between these two names, 
“Ghana” and “Kano”, Leo believed that the Ghana of the earlier Arabic 
sources was the Kano of his own time; also because both cities held a sim- 
ilar position in the trans-Saharan trade. Or perhaps this erroneous identifi- 
cation was made by Leo's Italian publisher? 

The origin and meaning of the name Guechet is less clear. Editors of the 
modern French translation of Leo's "Description" (1956) suggested that it 
refers to Awdaghust, which in the eleventh century was an important centre 
for the trans-Saharan caravan trade in the western Sahara.!69 Awdaghust was 
the terminus for the caravan route leading from Sijilmasa to the Land of the 
Blacks. Awdaghust was vividly described by al-Bakri; in a late ninth-century 
Arabic source it was called "Ghust'.'? Another possibility is that Leo's 
Guechet refers to al-Wahat, the “Oases”.'7° In the Arabic geographical litera- 
ture of Africa, al-Wahat usually means a group of oases in the Libyan desert, 
which were along the route leading from Egypt to the Land of the Blacks.!7! 

Leo was wrong in saying that the Land of the Blacks was discovered only 
after 380/990—91. The trans-Saharan caravan trade had already been orga- 
nized in the course of the eighth century ab and the earliest surviving 


Arabic sources for Sudanic Africa are from the ninth century.!? The date 


16 Last 1985, p.218. 

ioe See Leo Africanus (1956), p.í61n.1 

169 See al-Ya'qübi (Corpus, p.22; Recueil, $15) and al-Bakri (Corpus, p 68: Recueil, $96). 
Al-Mas'üdi does not mention the city of Awdaghust at all. 

See MacQueen, A Geographical and Commercial View, p.14: and Cooley, Negroland, 
p.95n.153. 

"The countries of Mali and Ghana and their neighbours are reached from the west side 
of Upper Egypt. The route passes by way of the Oases CWa/ian through desert country 
inhabited by Arab and then Berber communities Gawi) unul cultivated country is 
reached by way of which the traveller arrives at Mali and Ghana” (al-Umari, Corpus, 
p.272); see also Ibn Khaldün's description of the boundary of the Maghrib in the 
: “Then come Fazzün and Waddán to the south of Tripoli. They consist. of 
numerous qusür with palms and streams. They were the first part of the land of 
Ifriqiya to be conquered by the Muslims when ‘Umar b. al-Khawab sent out ‘Amr b. 
al-Asi to raid it. Then come the Oases (Wa/idD to the south of Barqa which are 
mentioned by al-Mas'üdi in his book” (Corpus, p.326) 

See Lewicki 1969, pp.12-20. Ibn al-Saghir, for instance, writing ¢.290/902-03, 
mentioned that the Rustamid Imam Aflah b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab (824—722) of Tahert had 
sent a delegation to the “king of the blacks" (Corpus, p.25; Recueil, $38). 
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given for the discovery of the Land of the Blacks by Leo is strange and it 
cannot be traced in any Arabic source.!’3 The subsequent account of the 
Luntuna and their preacher, who encouraged them to conquer the entire 
Maghrib, only matches with the historical Almoravids and their spiritual 
leader, ‘Abd Allah b. Yàsin."* The Almoravids were often called in North 
African sources the Lamtüna, according to the largest Sanhàja tribe of the 
western Sahara who held the dominant position in the movement.!'? The 
Almoravids began their expansion into Morocco by conquering Sijilmasa in 
447/1055-56.!76 Hence Leo's date is definitely too early, probably due to a 
lapse of his memory as no Arabic sources were available to him in Italy. 
The Almoravids were well remembered in Morocco and Leo probably had 
a reasonable knowledge of their history," even if their earliest develop- 
ments were possibly less familiar to him. The discovery of the Land of the 
Blacks following the conquests of the Zuntuna almost certainly refers to the 
remarkable increase in the volume of trans-Saharan trade during the 
Almoravid period. 

Leo's comment on the character of the blacks, that they were uncivilized 
brutes, reflects the racist prejudice against blacks among North African 
Arabs. Similar descriptions were given by many other Arabic writers.’ The 
idea that the blacks were descendants of Canaan, the cursed son of Ham, 
who was destined to be the slave of his brothers’ slaves was adopted in 
Arabic literature before the beginning of the first direct encounter of Arabs 
with Sudanic Africa."? The same idea was also adopted in Christendom 


Bd The date aH 380 could be a reference to Ibn Hawqal, who completed the final version 


of his Kitab sürat al-ard around the year 378/988-89. The author travelled widely in 
Spain and Morocco in 947-51 and he mong the first Arabic writers to describe 
the trans-Saharan trade in detail. Hi t to Awdaghust is disputed (Lewicki 1988, 














p.310; cf. Nehemia Levizion, ‘Ibn Hawqal, the Cheque and Awdaghost, JAH, 1x 
[1968b], pp.223-33). Nevertheless, we may say that the Land of the I s was in a 
certain way 'discovered' in his description. Or perhaps this chronological connection 


to Ibn Hawqal is purely accidental? On the other hand, Ibn Hawqal pays much 
attention to the description of Egyptian oases (al-Wahdt) in his work (Lewicki 1969, 
p.44). which might be the origin for Leo's Guechet. 
xa Leo Africanus (1956), p.461n.3. 
"5 See Ibn Khaldün (Corpus, pp.328-30; Recueil. $566). 
176 Ambrosio Huici Miranda, ‘La salida de los Almorávides del desierto y el reinado de 
Yüsuf b. Tàsfin', Hespéris, xwu (1959), pp.164—65. 
See for example Leo's description of Marrakesh (Descrittione, (f.18—20; [1896], 
11:262-73; [1956], 1:99-108). 
Cohen 1980, p.3; Lewis 1990, pp.49-53; see Ibn Battüta's list of the vices and virtues 
of the blacks (Corpus, pp.296-97; Recueil, $523 and $524). Background for many of 
the prejudices was the massive importation of African slaves, which influenced Arab 
(and therefore Muslim) attitudes of people with darker skin, most of whom the Arabs 
and Muslims encountered only in this way. In the eighteenth century, Bildd al-Sūdān, 
“Land of the Blacks", had turned to Bilād al-'Abid, "Land of the Slaves" (Leyden, A 
Historical and Philosophical Sketch [1799], p.76). 


179 See Wahb b. Munabbih (Corpus, p.15; Recueil, $1); also al-Dimashqi (Corpus, p.212). 
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where it was used to justify the Atlantic slave trade, although dissident 
opinions existed among Western theologians.'®° We should not, however, 
take Leo Africanus or his sixteenth- and seventeenth-century European 
counterparts too literally. Their negative tone when describing Africans did 
not necessarily signify a belief in the racial inferiority of the blacks in the 
modern meaning: the blacks were not brutes simply because they were 
blacks. The “bestiality” and “savagery” of the Africans could be overcome 
if, and when, they were converted to Christianity (or to Islam) and hence 
to civilization.!?! 

The most significant statement in Leo's introduction was his claim that the 
blacks were subdued by King Joseph of Morocco and then ruled by the five 
Libyan nations who civilized their subjects by introducing Islam and various 
useful skills to them. !8* The roots of this statement can be found in fourteenth- 
century Marinid historiography written in Morocco, which is much less reli- 
able in terms of the Almoravid history than the earlier Arabic sources.'*? The 
Marinid sultans (1269-1465), who had overthrown the Almohad caliphs as 
masters of Morocco, considered themselves the heirs of the Almoravids. Thus 
the task of the Marinid historians was to create for the Almoravids a glorious 
past as champions of Islam by exaggerating the extent of the Almoravid jibad 


against the black heathens. According to the Moroccan historian Ibn Abi Zar 


io; Masonen 1996, p.558. The heaviest counter: 


the Bible that God would have punished Canaan and his descendants by turning them 
black (Evans 1980, p.17). Even if Canaan himself had been cursed to turn black by 
God, then how is it possible that his descendants were also black for there is no 
mention in the Bible that his wife or the wives of his sons were cursed to be blacks? 
The children from the intermarriage of black Africans and white Europeans are not 
black; this fact was clearly visible in the West Indies. It seems that the "curse of Ham? 
was often confused with the "curse of Cain” (Genesis 4:15). But the myth of Cain 
raised even more serious theological problems, for had not all mankind — including 
the descendants of Cain — except Noah and his family been obliterated by the flood 
(Genesis 7:23)? The belief in the “curse of Ham” as the reason for the blackness of the 
black Africans, and an excuse for enslaving them, gradually vanished among the 
scholars of the Enlightenment, disappearing eventually by the nineteenth century (see 
Demanet, Histoire, I, pp.255-57; also Cohen 1980, pp.10-11; and Kaija Tiainen- 
Anttila, The Problem of Humanity. The Blacks in the European. Enlightenment, 
Suomen Historiallinen Seura 1994: Studia Historica 50, pp.55-57. 120 and 247). 
i81 W.E. Washburn, "The Native Peoples, in: LE. Pennington (ed), The Purchas 
Handbook. Studies of the Life, Times and Writings of Samuel Purcbas 13577-1626, vol 
I (London 1997: Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, CLXXxXv), pp.167, 169 and 171. 
Libya here means the Sahara i general, and the five tribes were the Berber 
confederacies of the Zenaga, Guenziga, Terga, Lenta, and Berdeua (GDescrittione, 
"Costumi & modi ch uiuero de gli Atricani, che habitano nel diserto di Libia’, F6: [1896], 
1:151; [1956], 1:8). These five names echo the list of the principal Sanhaja tribes given 
by Ibn Khaldün: Gudala, Lamtüna, Masüfa, Watzila, Targa, Zaghdwa, and Lamta (see 
Corpus, pp.321 and 327; Recueil, $563). 
183 Humphrey J. Fisher, Whats in a Name? The Almoravids of the Eleventh Century in 
the Western Sahara’, JRA, xxu (1992), pp.299-300. On the Marinid historiography, see 
Maya Shatzmiller, Z'Historiographie merinide. Ibn Kbaldun et ses contemporains 
(Leiden 1982). 
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(d. 1315) — having first handed over power in Morocco to his cousin Yüsuf b. 
Tashfin (Leo's "King Joseph") - the Almoravid amir Abū Bakr b. ‘Umar went 
to the south where he conquered the Land of the Blacks as far as and includ- 
ing the “Mountains of Gold".!?* This statement was later repeated verbatim by 
Ibn Khaldün, who incorporated Ibn Abi Zar*s description of the Almoravids 
in his historical work, Kitab al-ibar.*? The reason why Leo attributed the con- 
quest of the Western Sudan to King Joseph instead of Abü Bakr was most like- 
ly that Yüsuf, the magnificent Almoravid conqueror of the Maghrib and al- 
Andalus, was better remembered in North Africa than his less colourful cousin 
who had retreated into obscurity in the desert.!86 

According to Leo, Libyan domination of the blacks lasted uninterrupted 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, when a black prince called Soni 
Heli conquered a greater part of Sudanic West Africa, including the king- 
doms of Tombuto, Gualata, and Ghinea.'®’ The Prince Soni Heli is none 
other but Shi ‘Ali, the historical founder of the Songhay power in the mid- 
dle Niger valley, although Leo confusingly claims that he was of Libyan ori- 
gin. In reality the father of Shi ‘Ali was a Songhay chieftain; his mother was 
a Malinke. Leo's claim may echo the local tradition, according to which the 
first rulers of Gao, the Dia (or Za) dynasty, had Yemeni ancestry.!9? Shi 
*Ali's long reign can be reconstructed from the seventeenth-century chron- 
icles of Timbuktu. His military career began with the expulsion of the 
Tuaregs from Timbuktu in 1468;!8 soon afterwards he conquered Jenne; in 
1483 he was preparing to launch an attack in Walata.!? 


165 Corpus, p.248; Recueil, §399. 

185 Corpus, p.331. 

On the other hand, no traces of Yūsuf b. Tashfin has survived in the Mauritanian 
tradition of the Almoravids, for Yüsuf had no, or very little, interest in western Saharan 
affairs (Farias 1967, p.847). The Mauritanian tradition focuses on the campaigns of 
Boubakar ben Omar against the blacks, whom he expelled from Adrar and Tagant 
(Lieutenant-Colonel Modat, ‘Les populations primitives de l'Adrar mauritanien', 
BCEHSAOF, u (1919), p.377). 

*... & i cinque popoli di Libya diuisero fra loro tali paesi in quindici parti: & ogni parte 
risponde à vn terzo d'i detti popoli. Egli è vero, che il presente Re di Tóbutto Abubacr 
Izchia è del popolo Negro. Il quale essendo fatto capitano di Soni Heli Re di Tóbutto 
& Gago della stirpe di Libia, doppo la morte del detto si ribello contra i figliuoli & 
quelli fece morire, & torno il dominio ne i Negri, acquistando in anni .15. appresso 
molti regni, & poi, che hebbe reso pacifico & quieto il suo, gli venne disio di andar, 
come pellegrino, alla Mecca: nelquale pellegrinaggio spese tutti i suoi thesori, & 
rimase debitore de centocinquanta mila ducati." (Descrittione, f.84; [1896], 111:820; 
[1956], 1:462-63). Leo's claim that the five Libyan nations divided the Land of the 
Paek into fifteen parts, each nation taking three of them, is certainly nothing but 
antasy. 

188 See Leo Africanus (1956), II, p.462n.8; Boulnois & Hama 1956, p.52. 

The Tuaregs had been ruling Timbuktu since 1433 (Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es- 
Soudan, p.37). Maybe it was this fact that made Leo believe that the Libyan 
domination of the blacks had lasted from the times of King Joseph until the reign of 
Soni Heli? 

190 ‘Abderrahman es-Sa‘di, Tarikh es-Soudan, pp.27, 105 and 115. 


The blacks were definitively liberated from Libyan domination by Soni 
Heli’s immediate successor, Abubacr Izchia who had been the prince's gen- 
eral. After the death of Soni Heli, General Abubacr had taken power by 
killing all the prince’s sons. Abubacr Izcbia is of course Muhammad b. Abi 
Bakr Ture who established the Askiya dynasty of Songhay in 1493.!?! Leo 
incorrectly styles him the “King of Timbuktu”. Timbuktu was the largest and 
the most important city within the Songhay empire and it certainly enjoyed 
a high degree of autonomy, but the capital of the Askiya rulers was Gao.!?? 

The general outline of Leo's knowledge of historical events in the Land 
of the Blacks at the turn of the sixteenth century is accurate. Leo even men- 
tions the pilgrimage of Askiya Muhammad Ture to Mecca. The date of this 
pilgrimage is uncertain but it is believed to have taken place in 1496—98.195 
Leo added that Abubacr Izcbia exhausted his treasury during the pilgrim- 
age. Leo is not necessarily exaggerating. According to a chronicler of 
Timbuktu, Askiya Muhammad Ture spent 300,000 pieces of gold on his visit 
to Mecca.?* Leo tells that the people in Sudanic West Africa speak a lan- 
guage called Sungai.! This detail is interesting, because the denomination 
“Sunghay” was not used by Arab geographers before the sixteenth century 
and even after that it was used rarely. The earliest mention of the name 
“Sunghay” in the surviving Arabic sources is included in a letter sent to 
Askiya Muhammad Ture by the North African scholar al-Maghili c.1498. 
With the name “Sunghay”, al-Maghili referred to a political unit, over which 
the predecessors of Shi ‘Ali had ruled, as well as the ruling estate of that 


unit with which Askiya Muhammad Ture had to battle to obtain power.!%” 


One imr nent is, however, totally missing from Leo's summary of 
the ! West Africa: he makes no reference to the Empire of 
Mali ted the middle Niger valley for almost two hundred 
yeai "which was documented in detail by the fourteenth- 
cent zholars and travellers al-Umanri, Ibn Battüta, and Ibn 
m ‘ADSL es-Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, p.117. After Shi ‘Ali's death in mysterious 


circumstances in November 1492, his son Baru was proclaimed the new sovereign. 
Baru was, however, deposed by Muhammad Ture in March 1493, who established the 
new Askiya dynasty (C. Blum & HJ. Fisher, ‘Love for Three Oranges, or, the Askiya's 
Dilemma: The Askiya, al-Maghili and Timbuktu, c.1500 A.D, JAH, xxxiv. [1993], 
pp.65-66 and 85). 





d Herbert 1980, p.436. 
195) See Blum & Fisher 1993, pp.66 and 71. 
E Descrittione, £.84; (1896), IIE820; (1956), 11:463; ‘Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es- 


Soudan, pp.119-20. 

Descrittione, ‘Diuersita & conformita della lingua Africana’, f.3; (1896), E134; (1956), 

I:16. 

os Boulnois & Hama 1956, pp.40—-44. 

Lid John Hunwick, ‘Gao and the Almoravids Revisited: Ethnicity, Political Change and the 
Limits of Its Interpretation’, JAH, xxxv (1994), p.253; see Recueil, $689. 
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Khaldün. Leo's silence about Mali is the more surprising, as there are some 
allusions in his text which suggest that Leo was acquainted with the his- 
torical work of Ibn Khaldün (even if Leo's knowledge of the Kitab al-ibar 
seems to have been cursory; this is indicated, for instance, by his strange 
reference to Ibn Khaldün in connection with the astrological magic 
table).198 

Leo provided a description of Melli Regno (Kingdom of Mali), which still 
existed in his time, though its king was a tributary to the /zchbia.'?? Here 
again Leo's information is accurate. The power of Mali had declined in the 
course of the fifteenth century, and ‘Umar Kamdiagu, the brother of Askiya 
Muhammad Ture, had led two Songhay expeditions against Mali in 1500—01 
and 1506-07.2” There are no references to the past glory of Mali, although 
Leo wrote that the people of Melli were the most intelligent, civilized, and 
industrious of all the blacks. Moreover, they were the first black people to 
embrace Islam. In this context Leo made a strange statement, claiming that 
the rulers of Mali descended from the uncle of King Joseph of Morocco.??! 

Leo's claim about the generic relationship between the rulers of Mali and 
the Almoravid amirs is not supported by any surviving Arabic source, 
which all consider the rulers of Mali black by origin and culture. The edi- 
tors of the modern French translation of Leo referred in this context to an 
oral historical tradition, according to which an early ruler of Mali had mar- 
ried a daughter of the Almoravid leader (and the supposed conqueror of 
the Land of the Blacks) Abū Bakr b. ‘Umar who was, in reality, a cousin, 
not an uncle, to Yüsuf b. Tashfin. No explicit source for this tradition is 
given.?° Such information is not found in the historical tradition relating to 
the Keita, who are customarily identified with the ruling dynasty of Mali 
empire: all authoritative versions of the Sunjata epic trace their ancestry to 
Bilali Bunama, or Bilal b. Rabah, the black companion of the Prophet 


1%. See footnotes 164, 171 and 185 above, and 207 below; also Massignon 1906, p.41. On 
the other hand, we cannot abandon the possibility that Leo had been acquainted with 
Ibn Khaldūn indirectly, through an abbreviation or rendering unknown to us. 

159: Descrittione, f.84; (1896), 111:823; (1956), 11:466. 

200 *Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikb es-Soudan, pp.124 and 126; Levizion 1973, pp.86-87. 


aua *... & sono costoro i piu civili, i piu ingeniosi, & i piu riputati di tutto i negri: perchio 
che essi furono i primi, che s'accostarono alla fede di Mahumetto. In quel principio 
furono signoreggiati da vn principal Prencipe fra li popoli di Libia ch'era zio di 
Giuseppe Re di Marocco, & cosi duro la signoria in li suoi descendanti fino al tempo 
- di Izchia, qual lo fece tributario, ..." 


See Leo Africanus 1956, II, p.466n.37; also Jean-Louis Triaud, 'Quelques remarques sur 
l'islamisation du Mali des origines 4 1300', BIFAN, sér. B, xxx (1968), p.1336. 
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Muhammad and the first muezzin of Islam, and they are silent of any con- 


nection to the Almoravids or the Sanhaja Berbers.??? 


It seems that Leo's information on the history of Melli is actually based 
on what the earlier Arabic sources relate about Takrür and Ghàna. This is 
suggested by his comment that the people of Melli had been the first 
among the blacks to embrace Islam. According to al-Bakri, the first 
Sudanese ruler who openly confessed Islam was the King Warjabi b. Rabis 
of Takrür who died in 432/1040—41.?! Perhaps Leo knew this detail and 
supposed, incorrectly, that Warjabi had been the ruler of Mali, which was 
widely called *Takrür" in Northern Africa and Egypt.” The ruler and peo- 
ple of Ghàna had adopted Islam shortly afterwards. This event is evidently 


connected to the Almoravids, although a forced conversion following an 


Almoravid conquest is unlikely.2 Another possible source for Leo's state- 
| 


ment is again Ibn Khaldün. When describing the “Pilgrimage of the king of 
the Takrür [sic], Ibn Khaldün reported that the kings of Mali had embraced 
Islam a long time ago; the first of them to do so was called Barmandar (or 


Barmandana) and he had visited Mecca. There is no mention of King 


Warjabi b. Rabis in this connection.” Neither is he mentioned by al- 


Maqrizi, an Egyptian historian who had studied with Ibn Khaldün at Cairo, 


305 See Wa Kamissoko & Youssouf Tata Cisse, La grande geste du Mali. Des origines à la 


Jondation de l'empire (Paris 1988), pp.383-85; Niane 1975, p.19; for Bilal b. Rabal 
Lewis 1990, p.25. There exists a tradition, according to which the father of Ndiadiane 
Ndiaye, the first buur-ba of the Jolof, was called Boubakar b. Amar who married a 
daughter of the ruler of Futa Toro. This Boubakar is often identified with the 
Almoravid amir Abü Bakr b. *Umar who died in 1087. The real Boubakar lived much 
later and was connected to the Almoravid leader. Victoria Bomba suggests that this 
Boubakar (Abū Bakr) was the sixth ‘caliph’ of the southern. Almoravids and a 
descendant of the amir Abū Bakr b. ‘Umar. Boubakar might have lived in the late 
thirteenth century, whereas Ndiadiane Ndiaye's reign is dated to around the year 1330 
CTraditions about Ndiadiane Ndiaye, First bunurba Djolof. Early Djolof, the Southern 
Almoravids, and Neighbouring Peoples’, B/FAN, sér. B, xxxix [1977], pp 1-35). It is not 
credible that Leo might have heard of this tradition, even if the Jolof were at that time 
the dominant power in the Senegal valley Gand familiar to European readers from the 
Portuguese reports) 
sie Corpus, p.77; Recueil, $126. 
203 Pekka Masonen & Humphrey J. Fisher, ‘Not Quite Venus from the Waves: The 
Almoravid Conquest of Ghana in the Modern Historiography of Western Africa’, HA, 
xxitt (1996), p.222n.16. 
Dierk Lange, "The Almoravids and the Islamization of the Great States of West Africa’, 
Res Orientales, vi (1994), pp.65-67; also Masonen & Fisher 1996, p.219. 
Corpus, p.322; Recueil, $604. King Barmandana is impossible to identify, and no such 
name appears in the oral tradition relating to the history of Mali, although there are 
mentions of Malian kings who had allegedly visited Mecca before the thirteenth 
century (see Levtzion. 1973, pp.56 and 208-9). It is suggested that Barmandàna was 
1 ting Muslim 
trader (Corpus, p.82, Recueil, $145; see Djibril Tamsir Niane, Recherches sur l'Empire 
du Mali au moyen âge, Paris 1975, p.21). Perhaps Ibn Khaldün's Barmandana 
represents a local remembrance of King Warjabi of Takrür, who was the first ruler in 
Sudanic West Africa to embrace Islam and who was later associated with Mali/Takrar 
(see Triaud 1968, pp. 1342—44)? 
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and who wrote that “the first of the kings of the Takrir [sic] to make the 
Pilgrimage was Sarabandana or Baramandana’”.?°8 

Furthermore, the characteristics which Leo attributes to the people of 
Melli, were used by most Arabic writers for describing the people of Ghana. 
Abt Hamid al-Gharnati (c.1080—1170), for example, wrote: “The people of 
Ghana, of all the Sūdān, have the best way of living, are the best looking, 
and have the least crinkled hair. They possess intelligence and they go on 
the Pilgrimage to Mecca.”2 Finally, the background for Leo's statement, 
that the rulers of Melli were scions of the Almoravids, might be based upon 
al-Bakri's claim that the rulers of Ghana followed matrilinear inheritance 
that was typical for the Berber nomads of the western Sahara.?!? Another 
possible source is al-Idrisi’s claim that the rulers of Ghana were descen- 
dants of a relative of Caliph ‘Ali (656—61).?!! This claim was repeated by 
Ibn Khaldün, although he did not trust in it (we shall return to this claim 
later).??? Leo, writing his work in Italy with no Arabic sources available, and 
having but a perfunctory knowledge of Sudanic Africa, may have stitched 
together all the scraps he could remember concerning Ghana, the 
Almoravids, and Mali. Whatever Leo’s source was,?? we cannot consider 
his statement about the origin of the kings of Melli as historically valid. 

After the introductory chapter, Leo continued the description of the Land 
of the Blacks in greater detail by giving an account of each of the fifteen 
kingdoms. These were, starting from the west: Gualata, Ghinea, Melli, 
Tombutto, Gago?! Guber? Agadez,"® Cano, Cassena,"" Zegzeg,?!® 


Corpus, p.351; Recueil, $664. 

Corpus, pp.132-33; Recueil, $282. 

210. Corpus, p.79; Recueil, §133; see Nicolaisen 1963, p.457. 

m Corpus, p.109; Recueil, §208. 

BH Corpus, p.322; Recueil, $603. 

213 When describing the division of the “white” Africans, that is, the Berbers, Leo 
remarked that according to many historians, the kings of Tombutto, Melli, and Agadez 
are descendants of the Zanaga Berbers (Descritlione, ‘Diuisione de gli Africani 
bianchi in piu popoli', f.2; [1896], 1:133; [1956], 1:15). The Zanaga were one of the five 
Libyan tribes who had subjugated the blacks. Leo does not specify his sources; they 
could well have been the texts discussed above. 

Gao, or the Kawkaw of the medieval Arab geographers; capital of the Songhay state. 
Gobir; a state in Hausaland, situating to the north of Katsina and Zaria. 

Agadez; a city in the central Sahara, to the south of Air. The city was founded around 
the year 1460 and it soon became a centre of the then extremely flourishing trans- 
Saharan uade, maintaining this position well until the late nineteenth century. Agadez 
was also the capital of an independent state of the Tuaregs (Nicolaisen 1963, 
pp.414-16). 

According to Murray Last, Leo's Cassena does not refer to the existing city of Katsina 
but to Pauwa, a remarkable hill site in central Katsina area (1985, p.196n.105). 

Zaria, a state in Hausaland, to the south of Kano. 
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Zanfara,? Guangara,?? Borno,?! Gaoga, and Nubia”? All these king- 
doms were visited by Leo himself (or so he claimed); there were other 


black nations who were living on the Atlantic coast but Leo knew nothing 


of them, as they did not belong to the sphere of the trans-Saharan trade.??3 


We have already discussed two of the fifteen kingdoms, Cano and Melli, 
but there is still one kingdom which deserves more attention: the magnifi- 


cent Tombutto. 


THE LURE AND LORE OF TIMBUKTU 


Timbuktu had become familiar to the fourteenth-century Majorcan map- 
makers through the Italian and Catalan commercial contacts with North 
Africa. Not much was known of this city, except that it was one of the major 
emporia in the Land of the Blacks. The situation was the same when Leo 
Africanus arrived in Rome. The Portuguese had tried several times to open 
up a connection from Senegambia to Timbuktu, but in vain. One of the 
main obstacles was that the Portuguese, like everyone else in Europe, did 


not know exactly where Timbuktu was. Far from frustrating the Europeans, 


an Zamfara, another state in Hausaland, to the west of Zaria. 

220 The exact location and meaning of Leo's Guangara is still in doubt and various 
suggestions exist. Leo might have been recalling a Hausa word “gangara”, meaning 
declinity, but that explanation does not help us much (Fisher 1978b, p.96n.52). 
Another possibility is that Guangara echoes the Fulani word “gobarawa”, meaning an 
inhabitant of Gobir, a state in Hausaland (Martin Hartmann, ‘Zur Geschichte des 
westlichen Sudan. Wanqara', MSOS, u [1912], p.160). Or, Guangara is the Wanqàra of 
earlier Arabic geographers. If Leo believed that the Ghàna of the medieval authors was 
the Kano of his own time, then it would have been logical for him to locate Wanqara 
to the east of Kano, for al-Idrisi and all the other Arab geographers said that Ghina 
was to the west of Wanqara. On the other hand, in the Central Sudan the name 
“Wangara” referred to traders and Muslim clerics from the west, being equivalent to 
the juula in the Niger valley. There were large Wangara communities in Kano, Katsina 
and Gobir (see Paul Lovejoy, "The Role of the Wangara in the Economic 
Transformation of the Central Sudan in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries’, JAH, XIX 
[1978], pp.173-93). Murray Last (1985, p.216) suggests that Leo's Guangara is the 
modern city of Katsina (see footnote 217 above). The German explorer Gerhard 
Rohlfs reported that the names "Uándala^, “Wangara", "Mándara" and “Mandala” 
meant a “marsh”, referring to an area to the south of Lake Chad (Quer durch Afrika, 
II, p.13). 













221 Bornu; the most powerful state in the Central Sudan, the capital of which, 
Ngazargamu, was to the west of Lake Chad. Ngazargamu was destroyed by the Fulani 
jihadists of Sokoto in 1808 

z2 Nubia, the Christian kingdom of Dongola was conquered by the Arabs in the 
fourteenth century. 
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"L'alro dalla parte di mezzo giorno s'estende fino al mare oceano: ne iquali sono 
moltissime regioni, ma la piu parte à noi incognite si per lo lungo & difficile viaggio, 
& si per la diuersita della lingua. & della fede, & per questo, loro non praticano con 
questi nostri cogniti, ne manco li nostri con loro: pure si tiene qualche pratica con 
quelli che habitano sopra il mare oceano" (Descrittione, f.84; see also ‘Diuisione della 
terra negra per ciascun regno', f.2; [1896], 1:128 and HI:820; [1956], 1:9, and 1:463). 
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the inaccessibility of Timbuktu only fed the fantastic legend of its splendour 
and innumerable riches. This legend rested upon the erroneous belief that 
Timbuktu was the principal source of West African gold, whereas in reality 
the city was only an entrepót for the trans-Saharan caravan trade. 224 

All the fundamental elements of the legend of Timbuktu in European 
imagination were crystallized in Leo's description of the city, which was the 
only primary source for Timbuktu available to Western scholars until the 
early nineteenth century. Leo (if he really visited the city) found nothing 
remarkable about the physical appearance of Timbuktu, its main mosque 
and the royal residence notwithstanding. He was, however, impressed by 
the economic life in Timbuktu. The inhabitants were rich and so was their 
king, who possessed a great treasure both in minted coins and in ingots of 
gold. One of these ingots weighed over five hundred kilograms.?? This 
piece of gold was one of the fabulous stories about the Land of the Blacks 
circulating in Arabic sources, retold over the centuries by al-Bakri, al-Idrisr 
and Ibn Khaldün before reaching Leo. The piece became heavier with each 
telling but no less credible.?6 The same applies to Leo's own account at 
the hands of his European copyists: eventually Timbuktu came to represent 
the treasures of the West African interior??? 

The golden age of Timbuktu ended with the depressive Moroccan occu- 
pation in 1591, although the city was far from being ruined. Timbuktu 


maintained an important position in the trar- '^ for centuries, 
even if it never regained its past glorv ` "nown in 
Europe and the legend continued ntastic 
embellishments. In 1620, the Eng the 
Gambia. His purpose was to pe ‘ach 
Timbuktu. Jobson was disappoint tify 
his description of Timbuktu. On rere 
existed a town called Tombocon ases 
there were covered with gold.??? | mak- 


224 Herben 1980, p.438. 

225 Descrittione, ‘Tombutto Regno’, £.84; (1896), 11::824-25; (1956), 1I:467-69; see Jérôme 
Lalande, Mémoire sur l'intérieur de l'Afrique (Paris 1794), p.23. 

2 Herben 1980, pp.436-37; see chapter 2 above, footnote 12. 

an See for instance Ogilby, Africa, p.324; and Harris, Navigantium, p.350. 

an See Herbert 1980, pp.441—42; and John Ralph Willis, ‘The Western Sudan from the 
Moroccan invasion (1591) to the Death of al-Mukhtar al-Kunti (1811)', in: J.F.A. Ajayi 
& M. Crowder (eds), History of West Africa, vol. I, 3rd edition (Harlow 1985), 
pp.533—-43. 

2y. The Golden Trade, pp.123 and 139; The Discovery of River Gambra (1623) by Richard 
Jobson, p.149. Tomboconda most likely echoed Tambakunda, an important market on 
the Gambia. 
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ing fun of him, although he took them in earnest: he was sure that the 
locals were actually describing to him the Timbuktu of Leo Africanus. The 
description of Tomboconda sounded no less unrealistic than the legend of 
the Seven Cities of Cibola, which were eagerly sought by Spanish adven- 
turers in the New World. We cannot know whether Jobson was hoping — 
perhaps subconsciously??? — to discover another Zipangu in the middle of 
Africa, but his learned readers in Europe certainly recognized the obvious 
allusion.?*! The gold-roofed Timbuktu differed from Marco Polo's Zipangu 


only in name:?*? 


They have gold in the greatest abundance, its sources being inex- 
haustible, but as the king does not allow of its being exported, few mer- 
chants visit the country, nor is it frequented by much shipping from 
other parts. To this circumstance we are to attribute the extraordinary 
richness of the sovereign's palace. according to what we are told by 
those who have access to the place. The entire roof is covered with a 
plating of gold, in the same manner as we cover houses or more prop- 
erly churches, with lead. The ceilings of the halls are of the same pre- 
cious metal; many of the apartments have small tables of pure gold, of 
considerable thickness; and the windows also have golden ornaments. 
So vast, indeed, are the riches of the palace, that it is impossible to con- 
vey an idea of them. 


Another interesting allusion to a golden city in Western Africa appeared 
in the adventures of David Lowellin, an English sailor, who was ship- 
wrecked on the Guinea Coast in 1770. According to his own word, Lowellin 
was captured along with one of his shipmates (who later died) by the local 
inhabitants. The blacks took Lowellin far into the interior of the continent, 
arriving at a mysterious city which had twenty-four streets, all running on a 
straight line to the countryside, and ninety-six octagonal buildings, each 
three stories high, made of bricks and roofed with gold.” Lowellin spent 


359 In his petition to King Charles I of Great Britain and Ireland, written in 1626, Jobson 
suggested that the biblical Ophir was in Gambia (see The Discovery of River Gambra 
(1623) by Richard Jobson, p.202). 

231 Jobson's account, The Golden Trade, was first published in London in 1623. An 
abbreviated version of this book was included in Purchas's Pilgrimes (1625, vol. II. 
books 7 and 9), together with Jobson's unpublished journal of his Gambian voyage. 
Both volumes remained influential for the rest of the seventeenth century and 
encouraged Englishmen to establish their commercial dominance on the Gambia after 
1660 (P.E.H. Hair, ‘Africa (Other than the Mediterranean and Red Sea Lands) and the 
Atlantic Islands’, in: LE. Pennington [ed.], The Purchas Handbook, vol. 1, London 
1997: Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, CLXNNv, p.202). 

d Marco Polo, The Travels (London 1997: Wordsworth Classics of World Literature), 
p.207. This edition reprints the English translation of William Marsden, first published 
in 1818. Marsden's translation is based on the Italian version. of the H Milione 
published by Ramusio (Delle Navigationi et Viaggi, vol. Il, Venice 1559). 

233 See Tbe Admirable Travels of Mssrs. Thomas Jenkins and David Lowellin through the 
Unknown Tracts of Africa (London 1782), pp.35-39. 
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some time in this strange place which, according to him, would have been 
like a terrestial Paradise, had the inhabitants been Christians. Lowellin was 
not the first European who visited this mysterious city. According to him, 
hundred years earlier two strangers, one of whom was a Frenchman, had 
arrived there. The Frenchman married a wealthy princess of the city and 
lived there for twenty years. This anecdote echoes curiously the fifteenth- 
century romance of Anselm d’Ysalguier, which was hardly familiar to 
Lowellin, although there were three printed French versions of his story 
available in the 1780s.234 After a while, Lowellin was taken to Cairo with a 
caravan, loaded with gold and jewels, and from Egypt he finally managed 
to return to England in 1781. Lowellin's story is certainly nothing but fiction, 
save perhaps the shipwreck which brought him to the West African coast. 
No recognizable toponyms or landmarks are provided from his journey from 
the coast to the golden city, which remains equally anonymous. The gilded 
roofs of the octagonal buildings, the location of the city at the desert's edge, 
and its connection to Cairo, all suggest that the author was thinking of the 
Timbuktu of Leo Africanus. Lowellin's narrative was popular in its time, and 
three reprints (1783, 1785, 1792) appeared after its first publication in 1782. 

The perception of Timbuktu as an African Zipangu could not have sur- 
vived in European imagination for such a long time had it not been sup- 
ported and magnified by trustworthy reports coming out of Northern Africa. 
The most detailed description of Timbuktu was provided by a young 
Moroccan merchant called Shabeni who had arrived in London in late 1789 
through sheer accident.?55 Shabeni claimed that he had lived in Timbuktu 
for seven years. He assured his English hosts that “Timbuctoo is a great 
emporium for all the country of the blacks, and even for Morocco and 
Alexandria". Like Leo Africanus before him, Shabeni reported that the 
inhabitants of Timbuktu were “amazingly rich" and “the dress of a common 
woman has been often worth of 1000 dollars".?36 This detail had a profound 
impact on the imagination of one of Shabeni's listeners, who left a note:?57 


2 Tbe Admirable Travels, p.37. 

235 Ivor Wilks & Phyllis Ferguson, 'In Vindication of Sidi al-Hajj Abd al-Salam Shabayni', 
in: C. Allen & R.W. Johnson (eds), African Perspectives. Papers in the History, Politics 
and Economics of Africa Presented to Thomas Hodgkin (Cambridge 1970), p.35. 

226 Records of the African Association 1788-1831, edited by Robin Hallett (London 1964), 
p.108. The monetary unit used here is the Maria Theresa dollar; this was an Austrian 
silver coin (thaler), originally struck during the reign of Archduchess Maria Theresa 
(1740-80). These coins, and their later imitations, were widely circulating in Northern 
and Eastern Africa until the twentieth century (see Rohlís, Quer durch Afrika, 1, 
p.340). 

257 John Sinclair, Memoirs of tbe Life and Works of Sir John Sinclair, Bart. (London 1837), 
vol. I, p.204. Sir John Sinclair (1754-1835) was one of the founding members of the 
African Association in 1788 (see chapter 5 below, page 247). 
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On Saturday the African Club dined at the St. Alban’s Tavern. There 
were a number of articles produced from the interior parts of Africa, 
which may turn out very important in a commercial view; as gums, pep- 
per, &. We have heard of a city where Major Houghton, our geograph- 
ical missionary is going, called Tombuctoo: gold is there so plentiful as 
to adorn even the slaves; amber is there the most valuable article. If we 
could get our manufactures into that country we should soon have gold 
enough. 


There was no reason to suspect the reliability of Shabeni's account, for 
he merely confirmed everything that his listeners in Western Europe had 
been wishing upon Timbuktu since the Middle Ages. 

Nevertheless, Leo's description of Timbuktu contains two interesting his- 
torical details. He wrote that, according to the local inhabitants, Timbuktu 
had been founded in aH 610 [1213-14 ap] by a king called Mense 
Suleiman.?** No further identification of this king is given; following Leo's 
own scheme of West African history, he should have been one of the 
Libyan kings who was ruling the blacks until the appearance of Prince Soni 
Heli. In reality Leo's Mense Suleiman is a memory of Mansa Sulayman, the 
historical ruler of Mali in the years c.1341—60, whose court was visited by 
Ibn Battüta for seven months. Other contemporary sources for the reign of 
Mansa Sulayman are al-‘Umari and Ibn Khaldün. Mansa Sulayman was an 
important and powerful ruler but, according to the surviving North African 
and local sources, there is no reason why the people of Timbuktu should 
have respected him so much as to credit him with the founding of their 
city. Mansa Sulayman is not mentioned in the two important seventeenth- 
century chronicles of Timbuktu, Ta^ribb al-Stidan and Ta?rikb al-Fattash, 
which contain many references to Mansa Misa and his pilgrimage.?9? 

In reality, Timbuktu had developed from a Tuareg camp which was 
established at the Niger bend around 1100; hence the seventeenth-century 
Muslim scholars of Timbuktu could boast that their city had never wit- 
nessed idolatry. In 737/1336-37, or probably a few years earlier, Timbuktu 
was incorporated into the Empire of Mali by Mansa Musa.7“° The year AH 
610 mentioned by Leo is equally strange as his date for the discovery of the 
Land of the Blacks in AH 380. It is probably just another slip of his memo- 
ry. We do not know from the existing sources whether any important event 
took place in Timbuktu in that year. 

38 Descrittione, £.84; (1896), III:824; (1956), 11:467. 
aid See ‘Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, pp.15 and 83; Mahmoüd Kati, Tarikh 
el-Fettacb, pp.55-69. 


‘Abderrahman es-Sa‘di, Tarikh es-Soudan, pp.14 and 35-37; Levtzion 1973, pp.75 and 
158. 
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Again, we cannot trace precisely what Leo's source was for Mense 
Suleiman — did he really hear this detail from the local inhabitants, while 
visiting Timbuktu, or did he pick up the name from the fourteenth-centu- 
ry North African sources? Al-‘Umari is quoted by Leo once in the Libellus 
de viris. One explanation could be that the “founding” of Timbuktu actual- 
ly refers to the annexation of the city by Mansa Müsà whose role has been 
taken in Leo's account, for some reason, by Mansa Sulayman. Mansa Musa 
might have been well remembered in Egypt because of his grandiose pil- 
grimage to Mecca through Cairo in 1324,?!! whereas in Morocco the most 
famous ruler of Mali was probably Mansa Sulayman, on account of the 
diplomatic delegations which he exchanged with the Marinid Sultans Abü 
-Hasan (1331-48) and Abū *Inàn (1348-58).?? While studying books on 
the history of Morocco, Leo may have encountered mentions describing the 
visits of Malian embassies in Fez and Marrakesh, which made him consid- 
er Mansa Sulaymàn the most important ruler of Mali. A possible source for 
Mansa Sulayman could also have been the Rih/a of Ibn Battüta, who is also 
the first Arabic writer to mention Timbuktu by name.?® According to this 
fact, Leo might have believed, mistakenly, that the city had not existed 
before the reign of Mansa Sulayman. 


Another interesting detail in Leo's description is his mention of an 


Andalusi architect who had const "ificent mosque and a royal 
residence in Timbuktu.” T" Abii Ishaq Ibrahim al- 
Sahili al-Tuwayjin, born ‘ "m Mansa Misa had 
met in Egypt during wited al-Sahili to 
Timbuktu where the la ig to the Andalusi 
sources, the man was .n of letters with a 
training primary in Isl a that he had ever 
designed any building in apparently did not dis- 
cover in himself the talent for .. ne had met his royal (and 


generous) patron. Besides the two edifices in Timbuktu, al-Sahili is credit- 
ed with having overseen the construction of a royal audience hall in the 
capital of Mali and another mosque in Gao. Of all these buildings, the Great 


2 See Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalàni (Corpus, p.358; Recueil, S67Ábis). 

m John Hunwick, ‘An Andalusian in Mali. A Contribution to the Biography of Abū Ishaq 
al-Sáhili, c.1290-1346', Paideuma, xxxvi (1990), pp.64-65; see Ibn Battita and Ibn 
Khaldün (Corpus, pp.292 and 340-42; Recueil, $516 and §§598-602). 

243 Corpus, p.299; Recueil, $530. 

2M Descrittione, ‘Tombutto Regno', f.84; (1896), III:824; (1956), 11:467. 

265 Al-Maqqari (Corpus, p.571). Mansa Müsá's interest in al-Sahili probably derived from 
his skills in jurisprudence, rather than his reputation as a poet, for Mansa Misa took 
off to Mali a number of Maliki jurists (al-Umari, Corpus, p.261; Recueil, $433). 





Mosque of Timbuktu, called Dyingere Ber, still exists, although it has been 
modified and rebuilt several times.” The remains of the so-called mosque 
of Mansa Misa in Gao are dated to 1364 by a badly preserved stelae.?*7 

In connection with the history of Mali, al-Sáhili is mentioned for the first 
time by Ibn Battüta, who visited Timbuktu seven years after the poet cum 
architects death and saw his grave there. Yet Ibn Battüta made no refer- 
ence to the architectural skills of the Andalusi poet, although he described 
in detail the royal audience hall in the imperial capital of Mali.?'? The first 
source to portray al-Sahili as an architect is Ibn Khaldün, who merely wrote 
that al-Sahili erected a royal audience hall for Mansa Misa, introducing new 
construction techniques to the blacks.” Partly on grounds of this detail, 
some modern historians have suggested that al-Sáhili was responsible for 
introducing the art of brick making to West Africa; some have even attrib- 
uted the origins of the Sudanic mosque style to him. Such assumptions lack 
any shred of supporting evidence in the surviving sources.?? According to 
a seventeenth-century chronicle of Timbuktu, Mansa Müsà ordered the con- 
struction of the royal palace in Timbuktu and the tower-minaret of the 
Great Mosque. Nothing is said of al-Sahili's possible participation in these 
works, although his presence in the city is noticed: in this context the 
chronicler quotes Ibn Battüta verbatim.?! However, since al-Sahili had 
already demonstrated his architectural talents to Mansa Misa, it would be 
natural for the latter to call upon him again when he wanted to build a res- 
idence in Timbuktu.??? 

Leo Africanus is thus the only known source which indisputably attrib- 
utes the construction of the Great Mosque and the royal residence in 
Timbuktu to al-Sahili. Three putative explanations for his claim exist. The 
first is that Leo adopted the story of al-Sahili from the works of Ibn Battüta 
and Ibn Khaldün, and supplemented it with oral information about the ori- 
gins of the two buildings in Timbuktu which Leo supposed to have been 
erected by the Andalusi architect, drawing the same far-reaching conclu- 


sions as historians of Western Africa have done in our times. This, howev- 


ai Hunwick 1990, pp.59-60 and 63; Raymond Mauny, ‘Notes d'archéologie sur 
Tombouctou’, B/FAN, xiv (1952), pp.901-5; see ‘Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es- 
Soudan, pp.91-92; and Barth, Travels and Discoveries, M, pp.322-23. 

Timothy Insoll, ‘A Preliminary Reconnaissance and Survey at Gao’, Nyame Akuma, no. 
39 (1993), p.40. 








ay Hunwick 1990, p.62; see Ibn Battüta (Corpus, pp.290, 295 and 299; Recueil, $512, $521 
and $531). 

29 Corpus, p.335; Recueil, $589 

230 Hunwick 1990, p.59. 

2 See ‘Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, pp.lá-16. 





ae Hunwick 1990, p.63. 
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er, sounds unlikely. Leo's total silence on the early history of Mali suggests 
— as already discussed above — that his knowledge of Ibn Khaldün (and Ibn 
Battüta) was perfunctory, or at least selective. On the other hand, we can- 
not rule out the possibility that Leo relied upon a Moroccan source for al- 
Sahili that is now unknown to us. Al-Sahili was a well-known character in 
Morocco. During his residence in Timbuktu al-Sahili paid a visit to Morocco 
where the Marinid Sultan Abū 'l-Hasan offered him a position in his chan- 
cellery. Why al-Sahili rejected this offer and spent the rest of his life in 
Timbuktu is something of a mystery.?°3 

The second alternative is that Leo recorded a local tradition, whether 
true or not, which he had heard from a person who had been in Timbuktu; 
this person could have been, for example, one of his uncle’s companions 
Participating in the mission to the court of Askiya Muhammad Ture. The 
third choice is that the story of al-Sahili was told directly to Leo while he 
was himself in Timbuktu. Leo was seemingly proud of his Granadan ances- 
try and he was delighted to meet his compatriots during his wanderings in 
Morocco. Once, for example, Leo and his nine travelling companions were 
entertained by a rich man from Granada for three days.?* We may only 
guess Leo's feelings when he learnt that a famous poet from Granada had 
settled in Timbuktu a long time ago; maybe Leo saw the tomb of al-Sahili 
and started making inquiries into his fate. Leo might even have met a 
descendant of the poet whose identity he was afterwards able to discov- 
er.25 We know that al-Sahili had many children who settled in Walata,?>° 
but some of his offspring could later have returned in Timbuktu. Perhaps 
Leo’s informant, if he was related to the Andalusi poet and noticed Leo’s 
interest in the matter, made his ancestor play a more important role in the 
history of Timbuktu than the poet had done in reality? We can never know 
the truth; yet we may consider Leo’s mention of the Andalusi architect as 
the only positive evidence that Leo might have been to Timbuktu. 
255 Hunwick 1990, pp.64-65. 
254 Descrittione, ‘Elmadina citta di Hascora', f.24; (1956), 1:131; cf. [1896], 11:299. 
According to the critical French edition of Leo (Epaulard et al.), the Andalusi architect 
was “a native of Al Mana”, referring to Alhama, a town to the southwest of Granada. 
This detail is, however, lacking in the original Italian edition printed in 1550, in which 
Leo refers to the architect merely as “vno eccellente maestro di Granata". The editors 
of the French edition do not indicate their source for this addition; we may assume 
that it is one of the minor corrections they introduced to the text of Ramusio, on 
account of the Italian manuscript version. Such information about al-Sahili is not found 
either in Ibn Battüta or in Ibn Khaldün. A source for this detail could be the two 
surviving works of Ibn al-Khatib (d. 1375), an Andalusi historian, who wrote a 
biography of al-Sahili (Hunwick 1990, p.59). Ibn al-Khatib is quoted by Leo Africanus 
in the Libellus de viris (Massignon 1906, p.38). Had Leo really studied the biography 


of al-Sahili, it is strange that he failed to remember his name. 
256 Hunwick 1990, p.65; Ibn Khaldün (Corpus, p.334; Recueil, $587). 





MARMOL: THE “COPYIST” OF LEO AFRICANUS? 


Another important and popular sixteenth-century source for the geography 
and the history of Sudanic Africa was the Descripcion general de Affrica,’ 
written in Spanish by Luis del Marmol Carvajal. The first two volumes — 
together forming the “first part" (primera parte) — were printed in Granada 
in 1573; they were followed much later by a third volume, or the “second 
part” (segunda parte), which was printed in Malaga in 1599. While Spanish 
authors had published extensive accounts of the New World earlier in the 
century, it is somewhat surprising that the first comprehensive European 
description of African geography was written by a Spaniard, especially 
since Spain’s connection with the continent was limited to the Barbary 
Coast only. One might have expected the Portuguese to have produced first 
such account.?°8 

Marmol’s work became better known outside Spain after its French trans- 
lation,?? entitled L'Afrique de Marmol and prepared by Nicholas Perrot 


d'Ablancourt, was published in Paris in 1667, also in three volumes.? It 


con todos los successos de guerras que a avido entre los infieles, y el pueblo Christiano, 
y entre ellos mesmos desde que Mahoma invero su secta basta el ano del Senor mil y 
quinientos y setenta y uno 

358 P E.H. Hair, ‘Sources on Early Sierra Leone (15): Marmol 1573', ARB, ix (1979), p.71; 
Tomas Garcia ueras, 'Espanoles en Africa en el siglo XVI. I. Los géografes e 
historiadores. Luis del Marmol Carvajal (1520-1599)', AJEA, m, no. 10 (1949), p.87. The 
Portuguese chronicles of the descobrimento are the earliest surviving European 
sources for Africa to the south of the Sahara. Yet these sources describe only parts of 
the African cc ind not many of them were circulaung outside Portugal before the 
nineteenth century. The English Discription of 1554 (see footnote 83 above) is not a 
‘source’ — and was not even used as such by contemporary English writers - but a 
poor plagiary of the ancient authors. It has certain importance in the history of English 
literature. Leo's Descrittione is indeed the first almost comprehensive exposition of 
African geography published in a European language. The author was a North African 
(although born in Granada), and his work reflects the scholarly tradition of the Arabs, 
we cannot, thus, consider his work a ‘European’ source in the full meaning of the 
word. Hence the honour of producing the first ‘European’ description of Africa 
belongs to Mármol. He was a Christian European, writing in Europe, and his work 
was circulating among the contemporary readers. Yet extensive sections dealing with 
Africa had appeared earlier in the universal geographies (see for instance Sebastian 
Münster, Cosmographia, Beschreibung aller Lender, Basle 1544). 

Marmol's primera parte had been familiar to John Pory who used it for his own 
description concerning those parts of Africa which were unmentioned in Leo's 
Descrittione. On the other hand, Marmol was unfamiliar to Samuel Purchas whose 
source for Morocco - besides Leo — was a contemporary English account, A True 
Historicall Discoursey of Muley Hamets Rising to the Three Kingdomes of Moruecos, 
Fes, and Sus, written by a certain "Ro.C." [probably Robert Couington], describing the 
history of Morocco during the reign of Ahmad al-Mansir, and published in London in 
1609 (see Hair 1997, p.200) 

260 The French edition also contains a translation of Torres's history of the Sa‘dian rulers 
of Morocco (see footnote 49 above). In general, Perrot d'Ablancourt's translation is 
not considered very good (Massignon 1906, p.12). 
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was soon followed by a partial Dutch translation in 1668 and a German one 
in 1670.76! An abridged English translation appeared in 1705.76? All these 
editions prove that Marmol’s work was widely read and that it was influ- 
ential among early Africanists in Europe. A modern Spanish reprint of the 
primera parte came out, in one volume, in 1953.76 An Arabic translation 
was published in Morocco in 1989.76! Besides his “General Description of 
Africa” Marmol wrote a history of the Moorish revolt in Alpujarras, in the 
kingdom of Granada, which took place in 1568-72. Marmol himself partic- 
ipated in the campaign against the rebels and this way was able to gain 
direct experience of the war he wrote about. Mármol's history was printed 
in 1600.26 Moreover, there exists in the Escorial Library a brief manuscript 
written by Marmol, describing a Turkish standard that had been captured 

in the naval battle of Lepanto in 1571.7 

Not much is known of the actual life of Mármol,” except what he tells of 
himself in his preface to the first volume of the “General Description of 

Africa”, and what can be gleaned from the few surviving documents on his 

military career. Marmol was born in Granada to a Castilian family around 

1520; this date is based on his claim that he was fifteen years old when he 

took part in the conquest of Tunis (1535) with the imperial forces. It has been 

suggested that Mármol's family had Moorish ancestry, which could explain 
his profound knowledge of Arabic and deep interest in Northern Africa. 

There is no positive evidence for this hypothesis which is probably inspired 

by his close relationship to Alonso del Castillo, son of a Morisco, who did 

much for the development of Arabic studies in sixteenth-century Spain. 

261 A reference to the Dutch and German editions of Marmol is found in Walckenaer's 

Recherches géographiques sur l'interieur de l'Afrique septentrionale [1821], p.40n.2. In 

reality, Walckenaer referred to Olfen Dapper whose Naukeurige Beschrijvinge der 

Afrikaensche Gewesten contains a lot material taken from Mármol (see chapter 1 

above, footnote 73). 

The English translation is included in John Harris's Navigantium atque itinerantium 

bibliotheca, vol. | (London). This collection was afterwards reprinted in 1744-48 

(“carefully revised, with large additions”) and again in 1764. 

265 Descripción General de Africa por Luis Marmol Carvajal (1573-99). La publica 
reproducida en facsimil el Instituto de Estudias Africanos del patronato Diego 
Saavedra Fajardo (Madrid). A reprint of the segunda parte was also planned but never 
realized. 

dd Ifriqiya, li-Marmul Karabakbal, ır. Muhammad Haijji et al. (Rabat). This translation is 
based on the French edition of 1667, instead of the Spanish original. It is noteworthy 
that Leo Africanus has not captured the interest of modern Moroccan scholars so 
much as to translate his Descrittione in Arabic. Perhaps Leo's conversion to 


Christianity is too embarrassing to them? 
265 Historia del rebelión y castigo de los moriscos del reino de Granada (Málaga 
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James T. Monroe, Jslam and the Arabs in Spanish Scholarship (Sixteenth Century to 
the Present) (Leiden 1970), p.17. 

266 Figueras 1949, p.85. 

267 Bermudez de Pedraza, Antiguedad y excelensias de Granada [1608], f.130. 

268 These documents were reproduced by Tomas Garcia Figueras (1949, op.cit.); sec also 
"Prologo al lector’, in Mármol's Descripcion, vol. I. 





Nevertheless, after the conquest of Tunis, Marmol pursued his military 
career in North Africa for ten years, until he was taken prisoner in a battle 
near Oran, in western Algeria, probably in 1545. According to his own 
words, Marmol spent the following seven years and eight months in cap- 
tivity. During this period, he was transported as a slave into various parts 
of Morocco, Algeria, and Libya. The Christian captives, of whom the major 
part were Spaniards, played a vital role in the economies and societies of 
the North African states. They were important both as slave labour and for 
the substantial sums paid to rescue them. Ransoming the Christian captives 
was organized by Spanish religious orders. The two most important were 
the Trinitarians and the Mercedarians, both of which were already estab- 
lished in the early thirteenth century. These orders had their permanent 
representatives in the North African states.7° Marmol seems to have been 
ransomed by an unidentified redemptionist order in about 1554, but he car- 
ried on exploring the continent as a free man, probably visiting Egypt and 
Ethiopia. He even went as far as the borders of the Sudanic zone. Having 
stayed altogether twenty-two years in Africa, Marmol finally returned to 
Spain in 1557. Thereafter, he was fighting in the Spanish army in Italy, 
returning to Granada in time to witness the Morisco revolt. It was certainly 
during his long stay on the Barbary Coast that Marmol learnt to read and 
speak Arabic fluently. In 1579 he was nearly named Spanish ambassador to 
Morocco. At the last moment King Philip II disapproved him, at the 
expense of someone of lesser merits because Marmol was not a nobleman 
by birth. Marmol died in Granada, probably in 1600.770 

Marmol has been unjustly regarded as a mere “copyist” of Leo 
Africanus.?7! Marmol was criticized particularly by his contemporary schol- 
arly readers because he did not bother to acknowledge Leo Africanus at all, 
despite incorporating large sections of the latter's Descrittione in his own 


work."? This accusation is not exactly fair, as Mármol referred to his 


Ellen G. Friedman, Spanish Captives in North Africa in the Early Modern Age, Madison 
1983, pp.3 and 106-7. 

Figueras 1949, pp.72-77 and 86: Monroe 1970, pp.12 and 16-17. 

Zhiri 1991, p.165. Robert Brown, the editor of Pory's English translation of Leo 
Africanus, blamed Marmol for having “even the effrontery to appropriate some of the 
personal adventures of Leo” (Leo Africanus [1896], I. p.Ixxiv). On the other hand, in 
Mármol's own time — and long afterwards — it was considered fully acceptable, and 
Was even expected by the readers, that the author added some embellishments to the 
xt. Making false statements about oneself was not necessarily taken as tampering 
with the truth (Percy G. Adams, Travelers and Travel Liars 1660-1800, Berkeley & Los 
Angeles 1962, pp.9-12). 
Sce for example Colomies 
(the Descrittione of Leo Af 
seule fois” (brackets added). 













Mélanges bistoriques, p.79: “Jay remarqué que Marmol la 
inus] copie presque par tout, sans nommer l'Autheur une 
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famous predecessor by name (“Iuan de Leon”) twice.?? On the other hand, 
it should be remembered that Leo Africanus was rather liberally quoted by 
all succeeding European authors who were writing about African geogra- 
phy up to the early nineteenth century, and who seldom bothered to doc- 
ument their sources.?/* Leo's descriptions of Timbuktu and other parts of 
Sudanic Africa were repeated more or less verbatim, for example, by André 
Thevet (1575),75 Livio Sanuto (1588),"76 Pierre D'Avity (1660), Olfert 
Dapper (1668),7? John Ogilby (1670),?”? and Jean Barbot (1732),? who 
were all also copying their predecessors, including Mármol, without hesi- 
tation. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were the golden age of 
plagiarism and quoting earlier sources without any acknowledgement was 
not considered as serious a violation of copyright as it is nowadays.??! As 
late as 1834 the Swedish author Jacob Graberg af Hemsö repeated Leo's 
descriptions of Moroccan towns as if the words were his own; in many 
instances without even taking the trouble to ascertain whether these towns 
existed any more, or whether the data which might have been accurate in 
the 1510s was still valid over three centuries later.?9? 

Mármol nowhere reveals when and in which circumstances he had 
become aware of Leo's Descrittione, and what was his reason for writing 
his own work. He certainly relied on Ramusio's Italian edition, rather than 
the French or Latin translations of 1556. Did he obtain a copy of Delle 
Navigationi et Viaggi while fighting in Italy? Or was he commissioned to 
write an updated, Spanish edition of Leo's Descrittione by Spanish military 
authorities? This latter choice might explain the contents and structure of 
Mármol's work, and the fact that the segunda parte was printed at the 
author's expense more than twenty years after the primera parte. The 


215 See Descripcion, vol. 1 (1573), ff.17 and 152; L'Afrique de Marmol, 1, pp.36 and 289. 
zie See Massignon 1906, pp.66-67. 
275 La cosmograpbie universelle (Paris). 


216 Geografia di M. Livio Sanuto distinta in XII libri (Venice). Livio Sanuto (1521—77) was 
a renowned Venetian scholar and humanist whose universal geography was published 
posthumously by his brother Giulio. 

Description générale de l'Afrique, seconde partie du monde (Paris). 

pu Dapper's Naukeurige Beschrijvinge der Afrikaensche Gewesten is actually a plagiary of 
D'Avity. 
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Ogilby's Africa is practically an English translation of Dapper, with some additions 

concerning the English activities in Morocco. See especially the chapter 'Negroland or 

the Country of Blacks', pp.315-331; compare to Dapper's Naukeurige Beschrijvinge 

(Description de l'Afrique [1686], pp.218-224). 

280 A Description of the Coasts of North and South Guinea (London). The original French 
text was written in 1688. A modern reprint appeared in two volumes in 1992 (Barbot 
on Guinea, Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, CLXXV—CLXXVI). 

221 Jones 1990a, pp.45—48 and 52-54. 

The work in question is Specchio geografico, e statistico dell'impero di Marocco 

(Genoa); see Brown, in Leo Africanus (1896), 1, p.Ixxvii. 
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segunda parte focuses on the sub-Saharan Africa and Egypt; these were ter- 
ritories which had little or no interest for the Spaniards, who were fighting 
against the Moorish corsairs in the western Mediterranean. Nevertheless, 
Marmol seems to have started writing the primera parte soon after the sub- 
jugation of the Moorish revolt in Granada. 

We may consider Mármol's work — on account of its contents and divi- 
sion — an elaborated and updated version of Leo's Descrittione, although 
he also included a lot of original information about the areas which had 
been unknown to Leo, such as the Guinea Coast, the kingdoms of Kongo 
and Monomotapa, Zanzibar, Madagascar, and Christian Ethiopia. Mármol 
seems to have been rather well acquainted with the contemporary 
Portuguese knowledge of Africa. He certainly knew the works of 
Cadamosto and Joào de Barros, which had already been published in Italy 
and Portugal,?85 whereas the corpus of Fernandes and Pereira's Esmeraldo 
were hardly familiar to him. Some of Marmol’s lesser details about the West 
African coast were probably based on oral information; alternatively, he 
might have derived them from an unpublished Portuguese or Spanish 
roteiro. Despite the ban included in the treaty of Tordesillas, Spaniards 
were carrying on the illegal trade on the Guinea Coast throughout the six- 
teenth century.” 

Moreover, Marmol was able to introduce many corrections and explana- 
tory additions to Leo's original text, using the Arabic historical and geo- 
graphical sources available to him in Spain and what he had learnt himself 
during his long wanderings in Northern Africa.?® The often-repeated claim 
that Cardinal Ximénez de Cisneros was responsible of the burning of 
almost two million Arabic manuscripts in the Plaza de Bibarrambla in 
Granada in 1499 is nothing but an historiographical myth.?86 The religious 


23 Mármol mentions “Luys de Cadamosto” by name and he describes the Portuguese 


discoveries on the West African coast (Descripcion, I, Libro primero: chapter 36, 
ff.45—48; L'Afrique de Marmol, 1, pp.97-102). Cadamosto's journal was included in the 
first volume of Ramusio's Delle Navigationi et Viaggi. Moreover, Mármol tells the story 
concerning the baptism of Bemoy, prince of the Jolof. This proves that he knew 
Barros's Asia, The story of Bemoy is included in the segunda parte (Descripcion, Il, 
Libro noveno: chapter 19, f.28; L'Afrique de Marmol, M, p.76fD. We know that Marmol 
was at Lisbon in 1579 (Figueras 1949, p.86). 

d Hair 1979, pp.70-74. 

285 Zhiri 1991, pp.166-67. 

286 Monroe 1970, p.13; cf. Roman 1990, p.192: “It has been rightly said that Ximénez de 
Cisneros worked to annihilate the record of eight centuries of Muslim culture in a 
single day." Roman's source for this claim is R.A. Nicholson whose A Literary History 
of the Arabs appeared in 1907. The story originates from the Spanish Arabist Pascual 
de Gayangos (A History of the Mohammedan Dynasties of Spain, London 1840, vol. I, 
pp.viri-ix) who spoke merely of the burning of eighty thousand manuscripts. It should 
be remembered that Gayangos was politically liberal and as such, was prone to 
exaggerate the evils committed by the Catholic church. 
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and political preoccupations of contemporary Spain certainly led to the 
destruction of many Arabic manuscripts after the conquest of Granada. 
However, the notion hardly existed among Spanish authorities, secular or 


clerical, that any book written in Arabic had to a Quran, and therefore 
dangerous to the faith. During the long “o II (1556-98), a 
large quantity of Arabic manuscripts ‘corial Library 
from all the Spanish cities where ^ 2d. The first 
catalogue of this collection was pre | in 1573-74, 
although it was never published.?* Jded during 
the reign of Philip III (1598-1621) belonging to 
Mawlay Zaydan (1609-27), the Sa‘dic , which were taken 


as booty from Moroccan ships captured by the Spanish navy. Unfortunately 
a fire broke out in Escorial in 1671. How many Arabic volumes were con- 
sumed by the fire is not known, but more were certainly saved.?** 

In his preface to the history of the Moorish revolt in Alpujarras, Marmol 
stated that besides his own observations and the Spanish sources, he had 
used “a few Arabic books which we were able to examine accurately”. If 
Mármol's history itself is examined, it will be found that Arabic sources are 
occasionally mentioned and quoted with every appearance of authentici- 
ty.289 The same concerns his “General Description of Africa", in which 
Marmol frequently cites many Arabic authors. Although some of the names 
— such as Ybny Alraquiq and Abdul Malic choronista de Marruecos — were 
incorporated in Mármol's text simply within the direct quotations taken 
from Leo Africanus,? there are many such details which indicate that 
Mármol was relying on a wide range of original sources. No serious criti- 
cal study of the Arabic and European material used by Mármol has hither- 
to been done.?! Mármol still seems to be underrated by historians of 
Western Africa, perhaps due to the persistent belief in his work being noth- 


a The first printed catalogue of Escorial appeared in 1646 (Monroe 1970, p.14). 

206 Monroe 1970, pp.12-14. 

25 Ibid., pp.17-18; see also the ‘Prologo al lector’, in Marmol, Descripcion, vol. I. 

290 Compare Mármol's description of Marrakesh (‘Marruecos’, in Descripcion, II, Libro 


tercero: chapter 40, [.27; L'Afrique de Marmol, M, pp.50-51) to that of Leo's 
.(Descrittione, ‘La gran citta di Marocco’, f.18; [1896], 11:262-71; [1956], 1:99-108). Even 
if some of the Arabic names appear in the same context in both works, it does not 
exclude the possibility that Mármol might have known the sources he is citing. 
Marmol, for instance, refers to Ibn Khaldün (Aben Caldum) when describing the 
various Islamic sects; in this connection Mármol mentions the mysterious treatise on 
the za'iraja, to which Leo had referred (see footnote 159 above) when describing the 
city of Fez (Descripcion, 1, f.64; L'Afrique de Marmol, 1, p.134). On the other hand, 
Mármol's detailed knowledge of North African history suggests that he was much 
better acquainted with Ibn Khaldün's Kitdb al-'ibar than Leo Africanus. 
dd See Hair 1979, p.79n.1. 


ing but a rechauffé of Leo Africanus. On the other hand, Mármol's account 
of the Moorish revolt in Alpujarras is considered an invaluable source for 
the history of Spanish Muslims after the conquest of Granada.??? 

Following the pattern of Leo's Descrittione, Mármol divided his own 
work into eleven books (instead of nine). The first two books, which con- 
stitute the first volume of the primera parte, contain a general introduction 
to African geography and peoples — mostly taken from Leo — and an expo- 
sition of the history of Islam from the Prophet Muhammad till the year 1571; 
that is, up to the battle of Lepanto which is not described by Mármol, who 
did not participate in it.2°? The historical second book is the most original 
part of Mármol's work. The focus is understandably on the events in Islamic 
Spain and Northern Africa. Mármol's knowledge of the subject was a truly 
remarkable achievement and it indicates that he must have had access to 
some of the chronicles written by the Muslim historians of Granada and 
Morocco. The historical work of Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Marrakushi, for 
instance, was available in the Escorial Library." The second volume of the 
primera parte consists of four books, all describing the geography of 
Northern Africa. The third and fourth books are dedicated to Morocco; the 
fifth to Algeria; the sixth to Tunisia, including a detailed account of the con- 
quest of Tunis. 

The remaining five books are included in the third volume of Mármol's 
“General Description of Africa", and we may consider the segunda parte an 
entirely separate work. The seventh book describes the northern fringe 
of the Sahara from Sijilmása to Ghadames, called Numidia by Marmol; the 
eight book deals with the Sahara proper. The ninth book, entitled Etiopia, 
is dedicated to the fifteen kingdoms of Sudanic Africa (Gualata, Guinea, 
Melli, Tumbuto, Gago, Guber, Agadez, Cano, Cassena, Zegzeg, Zanfara, 
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Guangara, Borno, Gaogao, Nubia)?? and followed by a description of the 


fod Monroe 1970, p.18. 

Sys Figueras 1949, p.92. 

3 Casiri, Bibliotheca arabico-hispana, M, p.152 C Ebn Abdelmalekus al-Marakshi"). 

=e Figueras 1949, p.77: Hair 1979, p.70. 

ia Compare with the list given in the primera parte: Gualata, Guinea, Meli, Tombutto. 


Gago, Guber, Agadez, Cano, Cacena, Perzegreg (sic), Zanfara, Guangara, Burno, 
Gaoga, Neuba, Besides these fifteen kingdoms, Marmol mentions four other kingdoms 
of the blacks lying beyond them: Temian, Media, Gorban and Mandinga 
(Descripcion, 1, Libro primero. chapter 15, f.15; L-Afrique de Marmol, 1, p.33). Of these 
four kingdoms, which are not further described in the segunda parte, Temian and 
Media are difficult to identify, whereas Mandinga is certainly taken from. the 
Portuguese sources. Gorban could echo the “Goran” in the Libro del Conosciniento. 
Perhaps Mármol's Temtan is the West African kingdom of Amenuan which, according 
to the Spanish Franciscan, was “a very great and populous kingdom with a land 
supplying all that is good, but the people are heathens and believe in idols” (Libro 
del Conoscimiento [1877], p.61; English tr. from Book of the Knowledge, p.35). 
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rest of the continent. The tenth book, entitled Alta Etiopia (‘Upper 
Ethiopia”), describes the Christian Empire of Ethiopia. The eleventh and 
final book is reserved for Egypt. As far as the fifteen kingdoms of Sudanic 
Africa are concerned, the segunda parte mostly repeats the information 
which is already given in the general introduction to African geography in 


the first volume of the primera parte, albeit with some additional details 


about current events.?9” 


THE LEONINE AFRICA UPDATED 


The introductory chapter to the ninth book of the “General Description of 
Africa" is borrowed from Leo Africanus, although Mármol was able to sup- 


plement it with some new details on the history of the blacks, which he 


had found in Arabic sources. Mármol's additions are shown in bold:??8 


En la descripcion que hazen el Mucaudi y Bubquer, y Aben Gezar, y 
otros Geografos Africanos, solamente hazen mencion en la tierra de los 
negros de Guequin, y Cano, porque no deuieron tener tan particular 
noticia della, como se tiene agora. Todas las prouincias q confinan con 
la Zaara, o cerca della son el dia de oy Mahometanos, por que reynan- 
do los Almorauidas en Africa, y el pueblo de Lumtuna. Cerca de los 
trezientos y ochenta anos de la Hixara, que fueron nouecientos y 
ochenta y dos de Christo redemtor nuestro, vuo entro ellos muchos 
morabitos, y alcoranistas predicatores de la maldita seta de Mahoma, 
que la ensenaron adlla gente barbara, y los traxeron a su opinion. Y 
despues metiendose por la Etiopia entre aquellos pueblos negros 
Hagin hijo de Abdulmalic, en el año de quatrocientos y sessenta y 
nueue de la Hixara, les començo a enseñar sus ritos y cerimonias, 
y otro setario, llamado Yahaya hijo de Ali Benbucar, acabo de 
conuertir todos los que caen en la ribera del rio Niger, y cerca del, 
que por la mayor parte eran gente bestial...7?? 


In the description which was made by el Mucaudi and Bubquer, and 
Aben Gezar, and other African geographers, is mentioned in the Land 
of the Blacks only Guequin and Cano, because they had not as detailed 
knowledge of this land as one has today. All the regions which border 
on the Sahara, or which are close to it, are Mohammedan nowadays, on 
account of the fact that the Almoravids, and the Lamtüna people, rule 
in Africa. About the year 380 of hijra, which is 982 of Christ Our 
Saviour, among them came many morabites and alcoranist preachers 


Hair 1979, p.70. 

Descripcion, MI, Libro noveno: chapter 1, f.21; L'Afrique de Marmol, III, p.57 
Hereafter Mármol repeats verbatim Leo's earlier description of the character of the 
blacks, and the rule of King Joseph and the five Libyan nations (Zenegas, Zuenzigas, 
Tergas, Lemptas, y Verdeoas) over the blacks (see the quotation on page 197 above). 


Bey 





belonging to the cursed sect of Muhammad which taught this barbarous 
people, and brought them over to their opinion. And after that, mak- 
ing his way through Ethiopia, amidst those black peoples, Hagin 
son of Abdulmalic, in the year 469 of the bijra, began to teach 
them his rites and ceremonies, and another sectarian, called 
Yahaya son of Ali Benbucar, started converting all those who live 
on the bank of the River Niger, or close to it, who were for the most 
part brutish people... 


The first two geographers referred to here are al-Bakri and al-Mas‘tdi, 
both mentioned earlier by Leo Africanus. The third Arabic author, Aben 
Gezar, introduced by Marmol, is more difficult to identify. He could be Ibn 
Jubayr (1145-1217), an Andalusi traveller whose Aih/a, describing the 
author's pilgrimage to Mecca, is a useful source for the history of North 
Africa and Norman Sicily during the twelfth century. However, Ibn 
Jubayr wrote nothing about the Land of the Blacks. It is, therefore, a little 
mysterious that Mármol mentioned him in this context. On the other hand, 
Mármol had cited Aber Gezar once already in the primera parte when 
describing the character of the black peoples.??! This connection to African 
ethnography suggests that the author in question might actually be Ibn 
Juzayy (1321-c.1357), a scribe in the service of the Marinid Sultan Abi 
‘nan, who wrote down and edited the Rihla of Ibn Battüta in 1355.9? The 
third and perhaps the most probable alternative for Aben Gezar is Abi 
Hamid al-Andalusi al-Gharnati (c.1080-1170), a traveller and writer born in 
Islamic Spain. During his long travels in Northern Africa, Syria, Persia, and 
Eastern Europe he collected an outstanding collection of personal observa- 
tion as well as information derived from others, which he recorded in his 
two cosmographical works. In one of them (Tuhfat al-albab) he describes 
Western Africa. Mármol's connection to Abū Hamid is suggested by his 
high opinion of the people of Genería, or Guinea, whom Marmol consid- 
ered to be the most civilized and wealthy of all the blacks.?** A similar eval- 
uation was given by Abū Hamid about the people of Ghàna.?95 

The two toponyms, Guequin and Cano are apparently the same as in 
Leo's original text, although it is hard to understand why Mármol has ren- 


dered Leo's Guecbet to the form Guequin, unless Mármol's Guequin 


"9 — Ep, M, p.753 
» Descripcion, I, Libro primero: chapter 23, f.31, L'Afrique de Marmol, I, p.66. 
I El ,, Ml, p.758. 








303 Lewicki 1969, p.66. 

sil “Los pueblos mas ricos, y € se gouiernan con alguna manera de razò, son los q los 
Alarabes llaman de Geneüa, q estan en las riberas del rio Niger..." (Descripcion, 1, 
Libro primero: chapter 15, f.15; L'Afrique de Marmol, 1, p.31). 

305 See Corpus, pp.132-33; Recueil, $282. 
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echoes the denomination “Qinawa” used for the western part of the Land 
of the Blacks by Abü Hamid. The Arabic names were occasionally rendered 
almost illegible in the European texts.9 Otherwise Marmol has closely fol- 
lowed Leo's orthography, only making minor changes in accordance with 
Spanish pronunciation.” Furthermore, Mármol adopted Leo's confusion 
about Cano and Ghana. When describing Cano as one of the fifteen king- 
doms of the blacks, Mármol is clearly speaking of the city of Kano in 
Hausaland; when discussed elsewhere, especially in the context of West 
African history, Mármol's Cano invariably refers to the Ghana of the 
medieval Arab geographers. 

The most interesting part of the introductory chapter is Mármol's addi- 
tion on the activities of “Hagin son of Abdulmalic" and *Yahaya son of Ali 
Benbucar”. Of these two personalities, who are said to have been respon- 
sible for converting the blacks of the Western Sudan to Islam, the former is 
more difficult to identify. He is apparently the same person as the anony- 
mous Muslim preacher mentioned earlier by Leo Africanus, who had urged 
the Lamtüna to conquer the Maghrib, and whose character was most like- 
ly modelled on ‘Abd Allah b. Yasin, the historical founder of the Almoravid 
movement. The name itself, “Hagin son of Abdulmalic", seems to have 
been derived from Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik, an eighth-century Umayyad 
caliph, who had nothing to do with the eleventh-century Almoravids. In the 
primera parte, Marmol reports, however, that the Zynhygia (Sanhaja) peo- 
ple, who were the ancestors of the A/moravidas (Almoravids), had adopt- 
ed Islam during the reign of “Hagin son of Abdulmalic".995 Similar infor- 
mation is provided by al-Zuhri:39? 


About twenty farsakbs to the east of Ghana is the town of Zāfūn. This 
is the nearest of the desert towns to Waraqlan and Sijilmasa. Between 
these two towns the Almoravids live. These people accepted the Islàm 
when people of Waraqlan did so in the time of Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
[105/724—125/743].?'? But [then] they adopted a school which took them 
outside the Holy Law. They returned to orthodox Islam when the peo- 
ple of Ghana, Tadimakka and Zafün adopted Islam. They are attached 
to the town of Ghàna because it is their capital and the seat of their 


kingdom. 

6 Lewicki 1969, p.66; cf. Corpus, p.133 CQitàwa"); Recueil, $282 ("Kitàwa"); see also the 
Latin translation of Leo Africanus (1556), f.247 (*Geugcet"). 

mee Massignon 1906, p.65. 

Me Descripcion, |, Libro primero: chapter 24, [.33; L'Afrique de Marmol, 1, p.70. 

39 Corpus, p.99; Recueil, §192; brackets in original English translation, emphasis added; 
see also Hunwick 1980, p.419n.23, Waraqlin refers to the oasis of Wargla. 

310 According to Ibn al-Athir (1160-1223), an Iraqi historian, the Arabs launched several 


military expeditions to the Sahara and the Land of the Blacks during the reign of 
Caliph Hisham (see Corpus, p.158; Recueil, §§315-317). 





Somehow Marmol must have misunderstood his source, believing that 
Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik, as mentioned in this context, had been the 
founder of the Almoravid movemenu?!! Mármol's mistake becomes even 
more confusing, for elsewhere in the primera parte he reported, correctly, 
that “Hagin son of Abdulmalic" was the fourteenth caliph of Islam, who 
reigned in 72443 ap.3!? Perhaps the manuscript source describing the con- 
version of the Sanhaja by Marmol was incomplete or ill-written? The origi- 
nal passage in al-Zuhri is not very clear. 

In general, Mármol's knowledge of early Almoravid history, before the 
reign of Yüsuf b. Tashfin, is perfunctory and erroneous. According to 
Marmol, the first leader of the Almoravids was called “Abu Texifien” — lit- 
erally “the father of Tashfin” — who was ruling c.1052-87.?!? Mármol's “Abu 
Texifien” is a fictitious character, embracing all three historical Almoravid 
leaders who lived before Yüsuf: ‘Abd Allah b. Yasin (d. 1059), Yahya b. 
‘Umar (d. 1055), and Abū Bakr b. ‘Umar (d. 1087). Mármol's ignorance of 
their vicissitudes suggests that he hardly knew the relevant sections in the 
works of al-Bakri and Ibn Khaldün, which are among the best sources for 
early Almoravid history.?!! Another explanation might be that Marmol, him- 
self a Spaniard, was not as interested in the development of the Almoravid 
movement before their first invasion of al-Andalus in 1086 — thereafter, his 
information on the Almoravid rulers and their wars in Spain, given in the 
second book of the primera parte, becomes considerably more accurate. 

In any case, the other sectarian “Yahaya son of Ali Benbucar”, who in 


the primera parte is confusingly called “Yahaya son of Abubeqer”,?!5 


and 
the date for the conversion of the blacks, an 469, most likely come from 
the same source as the character of “Hagin son of Abdulmalic"; that is the 
twelfth-century Andalusi geographer al-Zuhri. The relevant passage in al- 


Zuhri's Kiláb al-Jughrafiya reads as follows:5e 


xt This confusion was later repeated by John Ogilby who did not hesitate to call "Hexin 
son of Abulmalik" the first ruler of the Almoravids (A/rica, p.32) 

iie Descripcion, 1, Libro segundo: chapter 16. £92; L'Afrique de Marmol, 1, p.187 
CHechin, fils d'Abdul-Malic^) 

3n Descripcion, 1, Libro segundo: chapter 37, 1.152; L'Afrique de Marmol, 1, p.289. 

Ma Masonen & Fisher 1996, p.223n.27 

30 Descripcion, 1, Libro primero: chapter 35, f 45: LAfrique de Marmol, 1, p.96. 

M6 Corpus, p.98; brackets added. Compare to the English translation by John Hunwick 


(1980, p 119). Here Cuoq's French translation (Recueil, $188) differs significantly from 
the E h by Hopkins and Levtzion: "La population de cette région suivait autrefois 
le paganisme Cal-biifr) jusqu'en Tan 496/1102-1103, c'est-à-dire jusqu'à l'epoque 
de la conquéte de Yahya b. Abi Bakr, amir des Massüfa^ [emphasis added]. In a 
footnote, Cuoq remarked that the date, an 496, is an error made by a later copyist 
(n.3). Cuoq's translation is based on a text edited by M. Hadj-Sadok and printed in 
1968 (al-Zuhri, ‘Kitab al-Djatrafiyya’, pp.95 and 186 [$336]; ef p. 10-0, whereas Hopkins 
and Levtzion used both Hadj-s sadok's edition and two ma inuscripts preserved in the 
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In former times the people of this country [Janawa, the capital of which 
is Ghana] professed paganism (kufr) until the year 469/1076-7 when 
Yahya b. Abi Bakr the amir of Masüfa made his appearance?" They 
turned Muslims in the days of Lamtüna and became good Muslims. 
Today they are Muslims and have scholars, lawyers, and Koran readers 
and have became pre-eminent in these fields. 


The same piece of information is also given, albeit slightly misquoted, in 
al-Hulal al-mawsbiyya, a chronicle completed in Granada, according to the 
author, Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Abi 'l-Ma'àli Ibn Sammak, on 6 June 
1381. Although written in al-Andalus, the author describes the history of 
Morocco in detail with an account of early Almoravid history. According to 
a modern estimate, a/-Hulal al-mawsbiyya is “a curious motley patchwork 
in which the author, without troubling himself with the difference of style 
or the historical value of his sources, has juxtaposed passages taken from 
the best-informed and well-known authors, such as Ibn al-Sayrafi, Ibn 
Sahib al-Salat, Abū Yahya b. al-Yasa', al-Baydak, and Ibn al-Kattàn, with 
forged official letters, testimonies invented by the author and ridiculous leg- 
ends whose origins appears to be oriental"?! In al-Hulal al-mawshiyya, 
the conversion of the blacks is rendered thus:3! 


Bibliotheque Nationale at Algiers (no.1552) and in the British Library (MS. Add. 

25743). See also the French translation in the Monumenta (111:3, f.802; brackets 

added): “Autrefois les habitants [de Ghana] étaient des infideles, mais en l'an 469 

(1076-1077 de J.-C.) ils sont devenus de bons musulmans sous l'influence des 

Lamtouna.” The translation in the Monumenta is based on a manuscript preserved 

in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris (Ms arabe no. 2220). The crucial expression 

here, and in al-Hulal (see footnote 319 below), is the Arabic word &burij, which 

Cuoq has translated in this context as “to conquer”, whereas Hopkins and Levtzion as 

"to make one's appearance". There is no unanimity among scholars on the exact 

meaning of this word and whether it was used by Arabic writers to refer to an attack 

or a conquest. It is, however, strange that if a conquest of Ghana by Yahya b. Abi Bakr 
really took place, that al-Zuhri (and the succeeding Arabic writers) did not say so 
more clearly. On the discussion of &buriij, see David Conrad & Humphrey J. Fisher, 

"The Conquest That Never Was: Ghana and the Almoravids, 1076. I. The External 

Arabic Sources’, HA, 1x (1982), p.24. 

The name Yahya b. Abi Bakr is not mentioned in any other surviving source 

describing the Almoravids, and we do not know who he was. It is suggested that he 

could be the same person as Yahya Ténémera who is in the oral sources linked with 
the foundation of Walata. In one account his connection with Walata is immediately 
preceded by an army of Moors entering the country, intending to attack the capital of 

Ghàna. The army, finding that the people of Ghàna already were Muslims, gave up 

their assault (Conrad & Fisher 1982, pp.23-24; for Yahya Ténémera see Arnaud, La 

singuliére légende, pp.157-58). 

38 EJ. MI, p.570. 

319 Corpus, p.310. Compare to the French translation in Recueil (§622): “Abū ‘Abd Allah 
b. Yahya a dit: il y avait des sédentaires (abl bilād) dont la capitale était Ghana. Ils 
suivirent, dans le temps anciens, la loi de la religion chrétienne jusqu'en l'année 
469/1076-77. Ils devinrent des musulmans convaincus au temps de la conquête 
du pays par la lamir Abi Bakr b. ‘Umar” [emphasis added]. Cuoq's French 
translation is based on a manuscript belonging to the Vatican Library (manoscritti arabi 
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islamici, no. 67), whereas Hopkins and Levizion used a text edited by LS. Allouche 
and printed in Rabat in 1936. 





Abū ‘Abd Allah b. Yahya al-Zuhri says that the people of the lands of 
the Sūdān whose capital is the city of Ghana formerly professed 
Christianity until the year 469/1076-7 when they turned Muslim and 
became good Muslims. That was when the emir Abü Yahya son of the 
emir Abü Bakr b. ‘Umar al-Lamtüni made his appearance. 


The hypothesis that Marmol relied directly on al-Zuhri, rather than al- 
Hulal al-mawsbiyya, is especially supported by his earlier remark in the 
primera parte about the conversion of the Sanhàja in the time of Caliph 
Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik — which is not found in a/-Hulal — and his gener- 
al ignorance of early Almoravid history, as discussed above. The date for 
the conversion of the Ghanaians notwithstanding, al-Zuhri is not as impor- 
tant a source for the history of the Almoravids. Had Marmol known al- 
Hulal al-mawsbiyya, one might expect him to have provided a little more 
detail on the predecessors of Yüsuf b. Tashfin than his superficial men- 
tioning of "Abu Texifien" gives.9? It is reported that al-Hulal al-mawsbiyya 
was translated into Spanish as early as in the seventeenth century.??! If this 
is true, we may assume that the chronicle might have been available in 
Spain at the time when Mármol started writing his "General Description of 
Africa" in 1571 — unless it had been one of the manuscripts belonging to 
Mawlay Zaydan. 

Mármol's connection with al-Zuhri is further supported by his remark in 
the primera parte that before their conversion to Islam, some of the blacks 
had professed Judaism.??? This detail is also mentioned by al-Zuhri,??? but 
is lacking in al-Hulal al-mawshiyya where the Ghanaians are said to have 
been Christians.?? On the other hand, claims about Judaized blacks are 
found in other medieval Arabic sources, especially in the works written by 
al-Idrisi and Ibn Sa'id.55 Alternatively, Marmol might have heard during his 
wanderings in southern Morocco and the western Sahara stories about the 
Almoravid hero Bubakar, who had expelled the black infidels from the 


Mauritanian Adrar. According to some versions, these blacks had professed 





320 Gf. 





g isonen & Fisher 1996, p.199 

ud René t, ‘Al-Hulal al-mawshiyya', E/,, 11, p.333. According to Basset, the Spanish 
translation was preserved in the Government House at Algiers. The present 
whereabouts of this translation are unknown. 

322 Descripcion, I, Libro primero: chapter 35, f 45; L'Afrique de Marmol, 1, p.96 

323 Corpus, p.99; Recueil, §193 

It is difficult to trace the origins of this remark, but such claims concerning Mali were 

made by some other fourteenth-century Arabic writers (see chapter 3 above, page 155). 

425 See Corpus, pp.108, 117 and 185; Recueil, $342, $203 and $233. 
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either Judaism or Christianity.? Or, perhaps Marmol was merely extrapo- 
lating from Leo’s remark, according to which the King of Timbuktu was an 
ardent enemy of the Jews who were forbidden to enter his capital,??" to sig- 
nify that some of those blacks living in the area, who were not Muslims, 
professed Judaism or had at least done so before their conversion to Islam? 

Whatever Mármol's sources were, his addition about the role of Yahaya 
in converting the blacks was soon adopted as an historical fact by suc- 
ceeding European writers. There was no reason to suspect Mármol's relia- 
bility in this matter — Yabaya's appearance amidst the blacks corresponded 
perfectly with Leo's earlier claim that these people had been subjugated by 
King Joseph, who was ruling in Morocco at the same time, and the five 
Libyan nations. In 1705, John Harris offered the following analysis of this 
event, relying on the primera rather than the segunda parte of Marmol:*?8 


[In the year 1067 (the 469th of the Hegeira), Yabaya, the son of 
Abubequer, invading lower Ethiopia, gave an opportunity to the 
Mahometan Doctors to impart their Religion, particularly to the 
Inhabitants of Libya and Geneova bordering upon Egypt and the 
Deserts of Libya, among whom there are several Alfaquis and 
Alcoranists to this day. 


It was certainly Leo's description that inspired Harris to make Yahaya 
“invade” the Land of the Blacks, for there is no mention in Marmol’s origi- 


226 Modat 1919, pp.377-78; see also Abdel Wedoud Ould Cheikh & Bernard Saison, 
'Vie(s) et mort(s) de al-Imàm al-Hadràmi. Autour de la postérité saharienne du 
movement almoravide (11*—17* s.), Arabica, xxxiv. (1987), pp.61-63. As all the 
versions has been recorded quite recently, it is impossible to know, how far the oral 
tradition has been influenced by the earlier Arabic written sources which were familiar 
to the Muslim scholars of the western Sahara and Timbuktu (see for instance ‘Tableau 
historique de Cheikh Sidia', BCEHSAOF, iv [1921], p.78). Al-Hulal al-mawsbiyya, for 
example, is quoted in the seventeenth-century Tarikh al-Siidàn CAbderrahman es- 
Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, p.42). 

E Descrittione, ‘Tombutto regno', f.84; (1896), 111:825; (1956), 11:468. Here Leo is partly 

correct. Askiya Muhammad Ture was influenced by the fanatic North African scholar 

al-Maghili (d. c.1503-06) who had incited a massacre of Jews in Tuwat in the early 
1490s. Al-Maghili persuaded the Askiya to enact anti-Jewish measures, although such 
policy was overturned by the leading Muslim scholars of Timbuktu. Because of this 
resistance, Askiya Muhammad Ture limited the anti-Jewish policy to his capital, Gao. 

Al-Maghili had arrived in Gao probably in 1498, after an unsuccessful campaign 

against the Wattasids in Morocco (Blum and Fisher 1993, pp.79-81: Batrān 1973, 

pp-389-92). 

Navigantium, p.511. Compare to Mármol's Spanish original: “Mas alos mil y sessenta 

y siete anos del nascimiento de nro señor Iesu Chio, à fueró quatrociétos y sessenta 

y nueue de la Hixara enla entrada q hizo Yahaya hijo de Abubequer en la Baxa 

Ethiopia, algunos alfaquis dela secta de Mahoma có sus fabulosos y falsos sermones 

hizieron boluer adllos pueblos a su opinio, especialméte alos de Geneüa, y Neüba, q 

confina con los desiertos de Libia, y có Egypto, y la matuuieron hasta oy, entre los 

aS ay muchos alfaquis y alcoranistas..." (Descripcion, 1, Libro primero: chapter 35, 

45). 
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nal Spanish passage that Yabaya had used any force against the blacks,??? 
although his coreligionists are said to have conquered Spain and attacked 
Egypt,*? a reference to the historical Almoravids and their campaigns in the 
north. Moreover, the original Arabic sources, al-Zuhri and a/-Hulal al-maw- 
sbiyya, lack the missionary action of amir Yahya: the conversion of the 
blacks is merely said to have taken place at the time of Yahyà's appearance. 
A more violent interpretation of the same event was given by Francis 
Moore in 1738, who compared the Libyan domination of the blacks to the 
Spanish conquest of the New World — a comparison which certainly could 


have conveyed an image of widescale destruction and bloodshed:??! 


The Libyan tribe of Sanbagia (who wore Coats of Mail, were 
Horsemen, and used Spears headed with Iron, Scymitars and Arrows) 
coming amongst these harmless and naked People, made as rapid 
Conquests as the Spaniards did in America, and contemned the Natives 
as much, looking upon them as Brutes, because they were not 
Mabonietans, nor instructed in Avarice, nor ruled by Tyrants; for which 
the Moors upbraided them as wanting the Knowledge of Religion, 
Property and Government 


The Spanish atrocities during the conquest of their American colonies 
were known in Europe. The original source, Brevissima relación de la 
cestruyción de las Indias, written by Bartolomé de las Casas, had been pub- 
lished in Seville in 1552. It was rapidly translated into Dutch, French, 
English, German, Italian, and Latin. In the Protestant countries, England and 
the Netherlands particularly, the “Destruction of the Indies" played an 
important role during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in strength- 
ening anti-Spanish attitudes by providing a warning of the possible conse- 
quences of occupation by the Catholic Spaniards.??? 

Having described the conversion of the blacks to Islam, Mármol contin- 
ued by repeating Leo's earlier story of King Joseph and the five Libyan 


nations and their civilizing impact on the blacks. In this context, Mármol 





in It seems that Harris relied on the French translation by Perrot d’Ablancourt rather than 
the original Spanish edition. However, there is no mention of Yahaya's invading in the 
French translation (see L Afrique de Marmol, Y, p.96: "Yahay, fils d'Abu-béquer"). 

430 Descripcion, 1, Libro primero: chapter 35, [-15; LAfrique de Marmol. 1, p.96. 

AM Travels into tbe Inland Parts of Africa (London), page v in “Letter to the Publisher". 
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s Juha Pekka Helminen, ‘Bartolomé de las Casas in History, or An Example of How 
Historical Persons Can Be Used for Different Purposes’, in. Antero Tammisto et al. 
(eds), Miscellanea (Suomen Historiallinen Seura 1989: Studia Historica 33). pp.8-85. 
Bartolomé de las also wrote a similar account in which he described, and 
condemned, the Spanish conquest of the Canaries. A modern edition of this account 
was published in 1989 (Brévisima relación de la destrucción de Africa: preludio de la 
destrucción. de Indias: primera defensa de los guancbes y negros contra. su 
esclavización, edited and annotated by Isacio Pérez Fernández, Salamanca). 
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made only one addition, by reporting that Soni Heli Rey de Gago, who had 
liberated the blacks from the Libyan yoke, had died around the year 
1500.333 Considering that in reality Shi ‘Ali drowned in 1492, Marmol was 
quite right. The origin of this specification is interesting because Shi *Ali's 
reign is not much described in contemporary North African sources?» i — 
nearly all we know about his reign is based on the seventeenth-century 
chronicles of Timbuktu and the Songhay oral tradition.5? Mármol's infor- 
mant must have had good knowledge of the history of the Songhay empire, 
possibly someone whom Mármol had met while staying in Morocco. 

After the introductory chapter, Mármol followed Leo's example in 
describing each of the fifteen kingdoms of the blacks. Concerning Gualata 
(Walata), Marmol was able to specify that the town was also called Gonata 
(this must be a misprint, for in the primera parte the name reads Ganata) 
and that it had been conquered in 1500 by the King of Timbuktu.*° Again, 
this claim has an historical basis. Despite his plans, Shi ‘Ali never took 
Walata; yet the town was conquered by Askiya Muhammad Ture, probably 
during his campaign against Baghana in 1499—1500.3*' Marmol has nothing 
new to say about Melli (Mali), although he curiously omitted Leo's claim 
that its kings were descendants from the uncle of King Joseph. Perhaps he 
recognized that this claim was untrue? Otherwise the Lamtüna conquest and 
their rule of Mali is reiterated.59? Nevertheless, in the primera parte, when 
describing the kingdom of Cano, Mármol reports that according to some 
*African" historians (referring here to North African sources), the Libyan 
tribe of Zenaga had ruled the Land of the Blacks a long time ago, espe- 
cially the kingdoms of Meli, Tombutbo, and Agadez. The present rulers of 


55 Descripcion, lll, Libro noveno: chapter 1, f.21; L'Afrique de Marmol, Ill, p.57. 

334 Shi ‘Ali was indeed known in Northern Africa. The Egyptian scholar al-Suyüti (d. 1505) 
had described his rise to power as a calamity comparable to the loss of Spanish lands 
by Islam (Saad 1983, p.45). 

335 Lansiné Kaba, ‘Les chroniqueurs musulmans et Sonni Ali ou un aperçu de l'Islam et 


de la politique au Songhay au XV* siècle’, BIFAN, sér. B, xt (1978), pp.50-51. 

336 Descripcion, MI, Libro noveno: chapter 2, ff.21-22; L'Afrique de Marmol, Ill, pp.58-59. 
This detail suggests that Mármol might have somehow been aware that the ancient 
Ghāna of the medieval Arab sources was not the city of Kano of his own time, 
although he had adopted Leo's confusion. An alternative explanation is that Marmol 
had no idea about Ghana, but he recorded a Moroccan or local belief, according to 
which Walata had been the famous Ghana (see Cooley, Negroland, p.43n.81). In the 
primera parte, when describing the Almoravids, Marmol claims that the king of 
Ganata paid an annual tribute to the nomads of the desert (Descripcion, 1, f.39; 
L'Afrique de Marmol, 1, p.84). This can hardly refer to the contemporary Walata, for a 
greater part of the western Sahara was in the mid-sixteenth century under Songhay 
domination. One possibility could be that the “tribute” was some kind of annual 
payment for the military service of the Tuareg, given by a Songhay governor of Walata 
on behalf of his sovereign. 

337 *Abderrahman es-Sa‘di, Tarikh es-Soudan, p.124. 

338 Descripcion, 1, Libro noveno: chapter 4, f.22; L'Afrique de Marmol, Ill, p.61. 
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these three kingdoms were descendants of their former Zenaga masters.33? 


The most important additions as far as the fifteen kingdoms of the blacks 
are concerned, are found in Mármol's description of Timbuktu. The gen- 
eral picture is taken from Leo, beginning with the foundation of the city by 
Mense Suleyman in an 610. Here Marmol merely added that this was 
around the year 1200 ap. However, where Leo mentioned the “King of 
Timbuktu”, the most powerful monarch among the blacks, Marmol strange- 
ly claimed that “the King of Timbuktu is nowadays called the Emperor of 
Mali” and that no ruler in the Barbary was equal to him in prosperity and 
magnificence.*"! It is impossible to know what Marmol meant by this sen- 
tence. As discussed earlier, Mali had lost Timbuktu to the Tuaregs in 1433; 
when Marmol was in captivity in Morocco, the Empire of Mali was a shad- 
ow of its former glory. Yet Mali was never conquered by the Askiyas of 
Songhay, although a Songhay army occupied and pillaged the capital of 
Mali in 1545-46.*"? An explanation might be that Marmol was influenced by 
Cadamosto and Barros, who both described Mali (*Melli"; "Mandinga") as 
still being the most powerful kingdom in the West African interior. Perhaps 
Marmol, despite his superior knowledge of current events in the Niger val- 
ley, interpreted the oral information he had heard of Songhay, while in 
Morocco, as erroneously referring to Mali. 

Regardless of the confusion about the identity of the King of Timbuktu, 
Mármol preserved some original information on relations between Morocco 
and the Songhay empire in the mid-sixteenth century. From this point of 
view, Mármol's work is still a valuable source for the political history of 

Sudanic West Africa, compared to Leo's Descrittione. According to Marmol, 
Sultan Muhammad al-Mahdi (1539/40-57) — having established the rule of 
the Sa‘did dynasty firmly in Morocco — wanted to extend his domination 
further into the western Sahara and the confines of the Land of the Blacks, 
following the historical example of the Lamtüna people (that is, the 


339 "Tienen los Affricanos algunas historias, que dizen que los Zenegas reynaron algun 


tiempo en la tierra de los negros, y especialmente en los reynos de Meli, Tombutho, 
y Agadez, y que dellos tienen origen los que reynan aora en' aquellos reynos” 
(Descripcion, 1, Libro primero: chapter 25, f.35; L'Afrique de diy I, p.74). 

In the primera parte, Marmol says that Timbuktu is also called “Iza” (Descripcion, 
Libro primero: chapter 15, (15; L'Afrique de Marmol, 1, p.33). p! specibeston g is 
interesting, for in the Songhay langu: age, Zsa means “river” and it often refers to the 
Niger (Cooley, Negroland, p.38n.69). 
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m "El Rey de Tumbuto es llamado oy Emperador de Melli, y tiene mucho oro de Tibar, 
y su corte tan concertada en las cosas espirituales y temporales, y en pompa y 
magnificencia, queno le haze ventaja ninguno de los de Berberia” (Descripcion, Ul, 
Libro noveno: chapter 5, £23; L'Afrique de Marmol, V, p.62). 

Me *Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan. p.161. 
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Almoravids).555 Greater control over the Sudanese gold trade would have 
been important to the new rulers of Morocco, giving them freer access to 
trade with Europeans other than the Portuguese, thus enabling them to cir- 
cumvent Portuguese reluctance to see gunpowder and firearms passing 
into the hands of their arch-enemy. Weapons were needed not only to fight 
the Christians, but also to protect Morocco from Ottoman expansion.?** 
Eventually Sultan Muhammad al-Mahdi sent his army south, but having 
encountered the "King of the Blacks" — most likely referring to the con- 
temporary ruler of Songhay, Askiya Ishaq I (1539-49) — with his army of 
300,000 warriors, the Moroccans decided to retreat without fighting. The 
meeting took place probably somewhere in Seguiet el-Hamra (Saqiya al- 
hamra), in the northwestern Sahara. An interesting detail in Mármol's story 
is that there were several Christian captives among the Moroccan troops. 
We may guess that they were one of his sources for the story.?? 

This first collision between Morocco and Songhay was also documented 
by a seventeenth-century chronicler of Timbuktu, who was almost con- 
temporary to Mármol.56 According to ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sa‘di, author of 
the 7a '7ikb al-Siidan, Sultan Mawlay Ahmad the Great of Morocco, most 
likely referring to Ahmad al-A'raj (the possible companion of Leo Africanus 
during his wanderings in southern Morocco) whom his brother Muhammad 


al-Mahdi deposed in 946/1539—40, had demar T^ I hand 
him the oasis of Taghàzà, an important s7 and 
then under Songhay control. Askiya ` 's 


request was to launch an attack in s 
Ahmad to flee from Marrakesh to F 
political wisdom to forbid his troo 
Even if the Moroccan counterpart is 


authors were most likely describing 


“Quando el Xerife Mahamet estaua en su de 
los pueblos de Libia, quiso yr a conquistar lo auian 
hecho antiguamente los Lumtunas, y lleuando consigo 3 Jas mir cauallos, y vna 
infinidad de camellos cargados de bastimentos y municiones, camino la buelta de 
Acequia el Hamara, mas siendo auisado que el Rey negro le venia al encuentro có 
mas de trezientos mil hombres, vuo por bien de boluerse a Tarudante mas que de 
passo" (Descripcion, IIl, Libro noveno: chapter 5. f.23; L'Afrique de Marmol, Ml, p.62); 
see also Masonen & Fisher 1996, p.200. 

a Levizion 1977, pp.400-1 and 410-11; Kaba 1984, pp.458-62. 

35 “En esta jornada se hallaron algunos Christianos captivos que yuà en seruicio del 
Xerife y por cosa de marauilla venian a ver los negros, viejos, y moços, entendiendo 
q no eran hombres humanos..." See Raymond Mauny, 'L'identification de Tesset et de 
Guaden de Marmol et ses conséquences historiques', NA, no. 155 (1977), pp.62-63. 





316 ied interesting that the incident is unnoticed by Diego de Torres (see footnote 49 
above). 
»7 ‘Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, pp.163-64. 


The Moroccan sultans kept on demanding Taghaza even after this unsuc- 
cessful attempt. In 1584 Sultan Mawlay Ahmad al-Mansir (1578-1603), the 
glorious victor of the “Battle of Three Kings” that had marked the end of 
Portuguese expansion in Morocco, sent his troops to the south with the 
orders to capture “all the cities which they meet on the banks of the River 
[Senegal] and elsewhere, and then to continue their way into Timbuktu”. 
But, as the Sudanese chronicler remarked, “it was God's will” that the 
whole Moroccan army perished in the desert. Later another expedition was 
sent, which eventually managed to occupy Taghaza, although the troops 
had to return to Marrakesh in the autumn of 1585 because the oasis was 
abandoned and their provisions were exhausted.?'? Finally, in February 
1591 a Moroccan army arrived at the Niger, defeating the Songhay forces 
in the battle of Tondibi, near Timbuktu, on 13 March 1591. By the summer 
of 1592, the once mighty Songhay empire had collapsed.5*? 

The Moroccan occupation of Timbuktu is not mentioned by Mármol. 
Considering that only eight years separate this event from the publication 
of the segunda parte, and that the author was living in Spain, his silence is 
not that surprising. News of the conquest of Timbuktu had arrived rather 
quickly in Spain, in the same year that it took place.5? Marmol, however, 
does not seem to have held in the 1590s such a position as would have 
given him access to these reports. The Moroccan empire proved to be 
shortlived. Soon after al-Mansür's death in 1603, a civil war broke out in 
Morocco. Subsequently the Moroccan sultans lost their control of the troops 
on the Niger, whose descendants, called the “Arma” (derived from the 
Arabic word rumat for “musketeers”), continued to rule Timbuktu until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century.**! Succeeding European scholars, who 
were unaware of all the consequences of the Moroccan invasion of 
Songhay, read Mármol's information on the initial phase of this crisis with- 
out comment. Instead, they describe Timbuktu as the capital of a powerful 
and prosperous kingdom of the blacks, in accordance with the myth of an 


African Zipangu. 








am *Abderrahman es-Sa'di, pp.215-16; see also Masonen & Fisher 1996, p.223n.37. 

9 Lansiné Kaba, ‘Archers, Musketeers, and Mosquitos: The Moroccan Invasion of the 
Sudan and the Songhay Resistance (1591-1612), JAH, xxu (1981), pp.465-68. 

350 The earliest Spanish report from Marrakesh, describing the Moroccan conquest of 
Timbuktu, is an anonymous letter writen shortly before November 1591. News of the 
Moroccan victory in the south had arrived in Marrakesh in June (H. de Castries, ‘La 
conquête du Sudan par el-Mansour (1591), Mespéris, iv, 1923, pp.i33-88; see also 
Cooley, Negroland, p.103n.166). An anonymous Spanish report from Marrakesh was 
reprinted as an appendix to Libro del Conosçimiento (1877). 

351 Saad 1983, pp.89, 147 and 209 
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THE NUBIAN'S GEOGRAPHY 


The third important sixteenth-century source for early Africanists, besides 
Leo Africanus and Luis del Marmol Carvajal, was the “Book of Roger", 
which finally became available to European readers four hundred years 
after the Arab geographer al-Idrisi had completed his work in Palermo. An 
abridged Arabic version was published in Rome in 1592, with the Latin title 
De Geographia Universali.??? It was one of the first Arabic secular books to 
be printed in Europe and worldwide.55? The printed version was composed 
of a rather careless selection: passages were excluded arbitrarily, without 
regard to the continuity of the text.??f A second edition is reported to have 
appeared at Rome in 1597.355 

The book was issued by the Arabic Press (Stamperia Orientale Medicea), 
which was established in Rome by Cardinal Ferdinando de' Medici 
(1549-1609), who later become Grand Duke Ferdinand I of Tuscany. 
During the pontificate of Gregory XIII (1572-86) a plan was developed to 
reunite the Eastern and Western Churches and to form an anti-Ottoman 
league in alliance with the Safavids of Persia. In order to facilitate this plan 
and to help the spread of the Christian religion in the Muslim world, it was 
decided that books should be printed in Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and other 
Oriental languages. Eventually ten volumes were issued, including an 
Arabic version of the Gospels (1590), an alphabet and two grammars 
(1592), a philosophical work of Avicenna [Ibn Sina] (1593) and the ele- 
mentary geometry of Euclid (1594). The task of publishing Arabic material 
was later carried on by the Oriental press of Propaganda Fide, established 
in 1626.356 


hortulus cultissimus, mine orbis regiones, provincias, insulas, urbes, earumque 

dimensiones, & orizonta describens. 

353 The art of printing was introduced to the Islamic world by Jewish refugees deported 
from Spain in 1492. Most of them settled in Morocco and in the Ottoman territories in 
the eastern Mediterranean. The first Hebrew print was established in Istanbul by 1494. 
Printing of Arabic books was, however, forbidden in the Ottoman Empire until 1727, 
although an imperial decree given in 1590 permitted the sale of non-religious Arabic 
books printed in Italy (Inalcik 1973, p.174). 

354 Ahmad 1992, p.158. 

355 R.A. Brandel, Om och ur den arabiske geografen ‘Idrisi (Uppsala 1894), p.29. 

356 Roman 1990, pp.153—55; Philip K. Hitti, Lebanon in History from the Earliest Times to 

the Present (London 1957), p.402. In 1584 Gregory XIII established a Maronite College 

in Rome. From this school were graduated some of the brightest and most learned 

Maronite clergy, of whom many returned Lebanon to occupy positions of influence 

and leadership and ultimately bring about a union between the Maronite church and 

Rome Others remained in Italy or moved on to Paris to help introduce Oriental 

studies. 





The primary reason for the printing of al-Idris's work in Europe was not 
his description of Sudanic Africa; the most important parts of the book were 
considered to be the author's descriptions of the Holy Land and Arabia. It 
is reported that another Arabic edition of the “Book of Roger” was printed 
with Syriac letters at the monastery of "Kesroan" (Kisrawan) in northern 
Lebanon. An example was brought to Europe by Carsten Niebuhr 
(1733-1815), the German-born Danish Orientalist and explorer who trav- 
elled widely in Egypt, Arabia, Persia, Syria, and Turkey in the 1760s. This 
version is extremely rare, and it was certainly unfamiliar to most of the 
eighteenth-century Orientalists. Niebuhr's copy is now preserved at the 
Royal Library in Copenhagen.5? 

The printed edition of 1592 was based on a manuscript which had been 
copied in 1538 at Nablus, in Palestine. It had passed into the hands of 
Cardinal Ferdinando de’ Medici after the visit to Rome in 1586 of the patri- 
arch of the Syrian Jacobite church of Antioch. The patriarch had arrived in 
Italy in order to discuss the possible reunification of the Oriental and 
Roman Churches, and he brought with him a valuable collection of Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish manuscripts.?? Afterwards, probably some time in the 
early seventeenth century, the Medici manuscript was transferred to France 
in circumstances which are not known. Today it is preserved in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris (ms. arabe 2223). Another manuscript copy 
of al-Idrisr's work is reported to have belonged to the Escorial Library, but 
it was destroyed by the great fire of 1671.5? 

The printed Arabic version was soon translated into Latin and published 
in Paris in 1619 with a new tide, Geographia Nubiensis, the "Nubian's 
Geography”.> This translation was prepared by two Lebanese Maronite fri- 
ars: Gabriel Sionita [Jibrail al-Sahyüni, 1577-1648], then a professor of 


Brandel 1894, p.29. There is a reference to the Lebanese edition in Johann Melchior 
Hartmann’s Commentatio de Geographia Africae Edrisiana (Gouingen 1791), 
p.Ixxxviii. The first printing press in Lebanon was established in the convent of Mar 
Antüniyüs [Saint Anthony] of Qazhayya in 1610. Early in the nineteenth century 
another monastery, that of Támish in Kisrawàn, followed the example of Qazhayya, 
establishing first à Syriac and later an Arabic press (Hitti 1957, pp.456-57). Hence 
Niebuhr's copy was most likely printed at the convent of Màr Antüniyüs, rather than 
at the monastery of Tamish (as suggested by Brandel), for Niebuhr visited Lebanon in 
1766. 

35a Roman 1990, p.154; Tolmacheva 1995, p.144. 

359 For a complete listing of the various manuscript versions in European and Turkish 
libraries, see Vincent Monteil (1939, pp.844—17); see also Casiri, Bibliotheca arabico- 
bispana, M, p.9. 

id est accvratissima totius orbis in septem climata divisi. descriptio, continens 
praefertim exactam. vniuersae. Asiae, & Africae, rerumque in tis bactenus 
incognitarum explicationem. 
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Syriac and Arabic literature at the University of Paris, and Ioannes Hesronita 
[Yühannà ?l-Hasrüni] an interpreter of Oriental languages to the French 
King Louis XIII.6! Their Latin translation is poor and the orthography of 
toponyms is particularly inconsistent. Another Latin translation was initiat- 
ed in Germany by Georg Hieronymus Velschius, but the work was inter- 
rupted by his death.3® An early Italian translation was prepared in 1600 by 
Bernardino Baldi (1553-1619), a mathematician and man of letters. He is 
said to have written over a hundred different works, although few of them 
were ever printed; many reportedly perished soon after his death in a fire 
at the Guastalla Abbey, over which he had presided since 1586. Baldi's 
translation of al-Idrisi, however, survived and is now preserved at the 
University Library in Montpellier. It was never published and its existence 
has generally remained unknown.*°? Some English extracts from the 
*Nubian's Geography" appeared in Samuel Purchas's Pilgrimes in 1625. AII 
these extracts deal with the Middle East5** An Italian translation of al- 
Idrisi's description of Sicily was prepared in 1632 but it was not published 
until 1764.36 Some additional English extracts about Sudanic Africa were 
published by Francis Moore in 1738.366 

Nothing was known of the author's identity, for the Medici manuscript 
is imperfect and does not name the writer at all. When trying to establish 
the author's identity from the text, the Maronite translators concluded that 
he was of Nubian origin — hence the confusing title "The Nubian’s 
Geography”.°*7 This identification was based on their error in translation. 
When describing the territory of Nubia, the author wrote that the Nile is 
watering its land; in the Latin translation the original phrase *its land" was 
turned into “our land”. The explanation for this error is that the differ- 


361 Hitti 1957, p.404; Tolmacheva 1995, p.144. 


«92 Brandel 1894, pp.32-33. According to Brandel, Velschius's translation was preserved 
at the University Library in Jena; its recent whereabouts are uncertain. 
365 Tolmacheva 1995, p.145. 
364 Charles Beckingham, ‘North and North-East Africa and the Near and Middle East’, in: 
L.E. Pennington, The Purchas Handbook, vol. 1, (London 1997: Hakluyt Society, 2nd 
Pe series, CLXXxv), p.225; see Pilgrimes, vol. II, book 9, chapters 8 and 9). 
6 


"Descrizione della Sicilia, cavata da un libro arabico di scherif Elidris', in: Francesco 
Tardia, Opuscoli di Autori Siciliani, vol. vm (Palermo); see Monteil 1939, p.851. 

566 ‘A Translation of Such Part of the Nubian's Geography, as Related to the Niger-Nile, 
of Which the Gambia is Supposed to Be One Mouth', being an appendix to the 
Travels into tbe Inland Parts of Africa, 14 pages. 


367 Marina Tolmacheva, ‘Bertius and al-Idrisi: An Experiment in Orientalist Cartography’, 
Terrae Incognitae, xxvi (1996), p.38; see the preface to Geographia Nubiensis, ‘Ad 
lectorem'. 

E 


See Geographia Nubiensis, p.15 (fourth section of the first clime): “In hac eadem parte 
cernitur separatio duorum Nilorum, videlicit Nili Aegypti, qui fecat terram nostram" 
[emphasis added]; see also al-Idrisi, Description de l'Afrique et de l'Espagne, pp.24-25. 





ence between “our land” Ly! and “its land" Le yh is not as visible in 
the Arabic script.4 

The true identity of the author was not revealed until 1650 after the 
English Orientalist Edward Pococke (1604-91) had purchased many impor- 
tant Arabic manuscripts during his five-years-long stay in Syria (1630-35); 
among them was a more complete copy of the “Book of Roger” than the 
Medici manuscript. Another complete example was obtained by Pococke's 
close friend, John Greaves (1602-52), in Egypt. Both copies are now pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library in Oxford. Pococke was able to identify 
al-Idrisi through the fourteenth-century Syrian historian Abū ?l-Fida? whose 
geographical work, Taquwim al-buldān, contains several quotations from 
the “Book of Roger".?! Not much more was known of the author's life. The 
only available biographical source on al-Idrist, the Libellus de viris, written 
by Leo Africanus, did not offer much help in this respect. According to Leo, 
the geographer Esseriph Essachalli, who had been working in the court of 
King Roger of Sicily, was a native of the island and had died in Northern 
Africa in 516/1122."? Leo's Esseriph Essachalli was not believed to have 
been al-Idrisi who, according to his own preface, had completed the “Book 
of Roger" in Shawwal 548/January 1154.55 Al-Idrist became better known 
only after more manuscript copies of his work and other Arabic sources 


became available to European scholars.?! 


However, in 1796, Johann 
Melchior Hartmann, who had published the first scholarly study on the 
*"Nubian's Geography" in 1791, was still unable to state definitely whether 
al-Idrisi originated from Nubia, Egypt, Morocco, or Sicily.5? 

Today we know more about this Arab geographer whose fate curiously 
resembles that of Leo Africanus four centuries later. His full name was Abü 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Idris. His honorary 
title, al-sbarif, indicates that he claimed descendancy from the Prophet 
Muhammad. The nisba, al-Idrisi, reveals that he was from an offshoot of 
the ‘Alawi Idrisid dynasty that had been ruling the central part of Morocco 
since 789, with Fez as their capital, until they were overthrown by the 
Fatimids in 985.37 Smaller Idrisid states came into being in the Rif and al- 
a9 Monteil 1939, p.851 


eve Ibid., pp. 84546; Roman 1990, pp.2-3 and 30-31. 
Specimen historiae arabum (Oxford 1650), p.122 C'Sharifol' Edrisi"). 
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372 Fabricius, Bibliothecee Greecee, pp.278-79. Essachalli is a distorted form of the Arabic 
nisba al-Siqilli, “the Sicilian". 

473 Pococke, Specimen historiae arabum, p.373; also Monteil 1939, p.839. 

ve See Barthélemy d'Herbelot, Bibliotheque orientale (Paris 1697), pp.310 and 786; Simon 

; Ockley, Introductio ad linguas orientales (Cambridge 1706), p.145. 

ys 


Edristi Africa (Göttingen 1796; editio altera), p xlix; see also p.liii. 
376 EL, Ml, p.1032. 
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Andalus. The ancestors of Abi ‘Abd Allah were the nobles of Málaga, but 

unable to maintain their authority, they migrated to Ceuta in the late 

eleventh century. Al-Idrisi was born in Ceuta probably around 1100. He 
spent some time in Córdoba, studying geography, philosophy, and medi- 
cine. Thereafter he seems to have travelled widely in Spain, Northern 

Africa, and Asia Minor?" His more extensive wanderings in France and 

Great Britain lack any positive evidence and were only wished upon him 

by his later admirers who took his magnum opus to be a document describ- 

ing the author's own experiences and observations.?79 

In around 1138 al-Idrisi settled in Sicily where he stayed in Palermo at 
the court of the Norman King Roger II (1130-54), with whom he was on 
friendly terms. The circumstances in which al-Idrisi had arrived in the 
king's court are not known exactly. It has been suggested that, being a 
scion of the Idrisid dynasty, Abii ‘Abd Allah was constantly afraid of assas- 
sins and felt more secure in Christian territory than in North Africa.3”? He 
may also have been lured to Palermo by rumours of the generosity of King 
Roger and the latter's interest in Islamic learning and geography. Tadeusz 
Lewicki has put forward the interesting hypothesis that King Roger II was 
more interested in al-Idrisi as a possible pretender and potential puppet 
ruler than as a geographer. It seems that al-Idrisi was not well versed in 
either geography or cartography, before his arrival in Palermo. Lewicki's 
hypothesis is supported by the fact that the Norman king of Sicily was plan- 
ning to conquer Islamic Spain and already had an extensive territorial hold 
over the North African coast?! 

Neither do we know how long al-Idrisi spent in Sicily. He eventually 
returned to North Africa where he is said to have died between the years 
560/1164—65 and 576/1180.*® In the Islamic world, al-Idrisi was at first con- 
RA Lewicki 1969, p.59; Ahmad 1992, p.156. 

378 See Reinaud, in Géographie d'Aboulféda (Paris 1848), vol. I, p.cxiii; Peschel 1877, 
p.131; Beazley 1906, III, p.531. 

379 Brandel 1894, pp.11-12. It has been suggested that al-Idrist even embraced 
Christianity while in Palermo. There is no positive evidence for this hypothesis, which 
seems to have been modelled on the experiences of Leo Africanus (ibid., pp.24-26). 

290. The date for al-Idrisi's arrival in Sicily is based on the remark in his preface to the 
“Book of Roger" that the work had been initiated by King Roger II more than fifteen 
years ago (Monteil 1939, p.838). Considering that the book was completed in 1154, 
King Roger had become involved in the project in the late 1130s. Rumours concerning 
the project may have reached al-Idrisi during his travels in the eastern Mediterranean, 
who then came to Palermo in order to enter the king's employment. 

po Ahmad 1992, p.156; see Lewicki 1976, p.176. Norman territorial possessions in 
Northern Africa included the island of Djerba (conquered in 1134), Tripoli (1145), Sfax 
(1148) and Annaba (1153). 

382 See Brandel 1894, p.14. According to Lewicki (1969, p.59), al-Idrisi went back to Ceuta 
where he died in 1165; André Miquel dates his death to 1166 (La géograpbie bumaine 


du monde musulman jusqu'au milieu du 11° siècle, vol. I, Paris 1967, p.261); S. 
Maqbul Ahmad to 1165 (1992, p.156). Most scholars seem to trust in Leo's Libellus de 


sidered a traitor because he had collaborated with the enemies of the faith. 
This embarrassing fact might explain why the later Arabic authors fail to 
provide any exact biographical details about him.?95 Much later, from the 
thirteenth century onwards, he was elevated to the rank of the greatest of 
all geographers. The medieval Arabic scholars especially appreciated the 
‘scientific’ approach of al-Idrisi, which they adopted themselves.55 

While in Palermo, al-Idrisi completed, in Arabic, his magnum opus of 
world geography entitled Nuzhat al-musbtàáq fi ikbtirāq al-afaq (“The 
Pleasure of Him Who Longs to Cross the Horizons"), shortly before King 
Roger II died, although he later made a few additions to the text.?95 Al-Idrist 
dedicated his book to his royal patron; hence the alternative title, *Book of 
Roger”, as it was called by medieval Arab scholars (Kitab Rujár). Afterwards 
al-Idrisi wrote another, equally comprehensive geographical work, entitled 
Rawd al-uns wa-nuzbat al-nafs, which he dedicated to Roger's son and 
successor, King William I of Sicily (1154-66), but this book is now known 
by its abbreviated form and remains unpublished. The complete manu- 
script was presumably destroyed during the violent riots which took place 
in Palermo in 1161 and may have caused al-Idrisi to leave the island.586 

Originally the Nuzhat al-musbtàq was meant to explain a silver plani- 
sphere made for King Roger. This planisphere is now lost; it was probably 
melted down when the royal palace at Palermo was sacked in 1161.387 
Some of the surviving manuscript copies of the “Book of Roger" are accom- 
panied by maps, which are on the whole the most accurate and complete 
of those in the Islamic cartographic tradition up to this time. It is peculiar, 
however, that the maps contain a few toponyms which do not figure in the 
main text at all. The printed Arabic (1592) and Latin (1619) editions were 
both published without any maps. The first map of the Old World, repre- 
senting the three continents of Europe, Africa, and Asia according to al- 
Idrisi's system of climates, was constructed in the 1620s by the Dutch geo- 
grapher Petrus Bertius (1565-1629) who had been nominated to the Royal 


viris, according to MacGuckin de Slane, the date AH 516 for the death of Esseriph 
Essachalli is a spelling error and should be read an 560 [1164-65] (Brandel, ibid.). 

P Brandel 1894, p.23. 

asi Dunlop 1971, p.171 

385 Tadeusz Lewicki, ‘A propos de la genèse du “Nuzhat al-mustàq fi *htiraq al-afaq” d'al- 
Idrisi', Studi Magrebini, 1 (1966), pp.4649. 





366 Giovanni Oman, ‘A propos du second ouvrage géographique attribué au géographe 
arabe al-Idrist: Le Rawd al-uns wa nuzhat al-nafs', FO, xit (1970), pp.187-93. Some 
scholars have questioned the existence of this second work of al-Idrist (Ahmad 1992, 
p.157). 

387 David Abulafia, Frederick II. A Medieval Emperor (New York & Oxford 1988), p.49. 

xd Hopkins & Levtzion, in Corpus, p.104; Ahmad 1992, p.158. 
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Cosmographer by King Louis XIII of France in 1618.9 It is unlikely that 
Bertius could have reconstructed his map from the printed text of al-Idrīsī 
alone, and there is no evidence that he knew Arabic. Therefore, it is likely 
that Bertius used al-Idrisi’s maps to make his own. One possibility is that 
his residence in Paris was within reach of at least one Arabic manuscript 
copy of al-Idrisi's text containing maps, probably the original Medici man- 
uscript, or some other Arabic manuscripts that included copies of Idrisi 
maps.?? There seems to have been a wide range of Arabic manuscripts 
available in France in the early seventeenth century. In 1667, for instance, 
the Royal Library acquired two hundred and thirty-three Arabic volumes 
from a private collection which had been amassed by Gilbert Gaulmin 
(1585-1665), a scholar and an important legal figure in the government of 
Colbert?! The maps attached to the various examples of the “Book of 
Roger" were finally published by the German Orientalist Konrad Miller in 
1926-27, aithough it is reported that an Idrisi map had appeared in print 
for the first time in about 1790.39 

The *Book of Roger" was intended to be a revision of obsolete geo- 
graphical ideas by confronting them with the most accurate and trustwor- 
thy information, an aim that was not always feasible in practice. The work 
provides an account of the whole inhabited part of the earth, which al-Idrisi 
had divided, following the example of Claudius Ptolemy (Batalmayüs al- 
Aqlawdi), into seven horizontal zones called “climates” (aqálim; sing. 
iglim), beginning with the equator and ending with the far north. Each cli- 
mate was further divided into ten “sections” (ajza’; sing. juz’) by meridians, 
going from the west to the east. Al-Idrisi was the first Arab geographer to 
apply the climate system, although Ptolemy’s “Geography” had been trans- 
lated into Arabic in the ninth century.9?* The contents of the “Book of 
Roger" are structured according to this climate system. It begins with the 
West African Atlantic coast, which is the first section of the first climate, and 
ends to somewhere beyond the lands of Gog and Magog in northeastern 
Siberia (being the tenth section of the seventh climate). The text itself con- 


tains an exhaustive and minute description of the physical, cultural, politi- 


m Nova orbis tabvla, ex fide Geograpbi Nubiensis delineata Petrii Bertii, Christianissimi 
Francorum Regii Cosmograpbi [undated]. 
390 Tolmacheva 1995, pp.146—48. 


3t Roman 1990, p.82. 
m Mappae Arabicae. Arabische Welt- und Landkarten, 6 vols (Stuttgart). 
33 See Tolmacheva 1995, p.144, and the relevant footnote (44) on p.155. 


» Lewicki 1969, p.60; Tolmacheva 1995, p.146. On the influence of Ptolemy on Arab 
geography, see Franz Rosenthal, The Classical Heritage in Islam (London 1975). 
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cal, and socio-economic conditions in each of the seventy sections. The 
emphasis is naturally on the Mediterranean and the Middle East, which 
were the most familiar areas to the author and his informants.” 

Al-Idrisi derived much of his information from an Arabic translation of 
Ptolemy’s “Geography” (although none of his references to Ptolemy men- 
tions which Arabic version he relied on) and from the earlier works of al- 
Mas‘idi, Ibn Khurradadhbih, al-Ya*qübi, Ibn Hawaal, al-‘Udhri, and many 
other Arabic authors.’ This material was only supplementary and al- 
Idrisi's original knowledge of the world was founded upon current written 
or oral testimonies provided by merchants, pilgrims, diplomats, and sea- 
men, whom he managed to interview in Palermo, which was at that time 
an important stopover for ships sailing to or from the Holy Land. Additional 
information was obtained from reports provided by the envoys that King 
Roger II had sent around the Mediterranean and Western Europe. The 
Norman world in the mid-twelfth century reached from England to the 
Ionian islands.*?” It seems that the oral sources were the main basis for al- 
Idrisi's description of Sudanic Africa, the ancient written sources are only 
used when the author lacked up-to-date information of a particular area. 
Nevertheless, in connection with Africa in general al-Idrisi had used 
Ptolemy particularly often, and this has made modern scholars suppose that 
al-Idrist has borrowed from Ptolemy to such an extent that the “Book of 
Roger" cannot be considered an independent source for the historical geog- 
raphy of Sudanic Africa. In opposition to this is the undeniable fact that the 
authentic and accurate information on Africa in the first half of the twelfth 
century is far more profuse than the data that al-Idrisi took from Ptolemy 
or the earlier Arabic sources.58 

In addition to the system of climates and a number of African toponyms, 
Claudius Ptolemy provided al-Idrisi with a general theoretical framework to 
organize his data. It is true that the latter's dependency on Ptolemy in this 
matter does occasionally undermine the reliability of his description of 
Africa, as al-Idrisi was obliged to fit whatever empirical information he had 
acquired from other sources to the Ptolemaic model. There were two char- 
acteristic ideas about sub-Saharan Africa in Ptolemaic geography. The first 


was that the African climate was extremely hot and dry. Therefore, all habi- 


395 Ahmad 1992, p.158. 

396 See Corpus, p.106; Ahmad 1992, pp.167-68. Even though al-Idrisi does not mention 
al-Bakri by name, the contents of his work indicate that he was dependent on the 
latter's “Book of the Routes and Realms”. 

397 Brandel 1894, p.15; Lewicki 1969, p.60. 

a Lewicki 1969, p.61 
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Cosmographer by King Louis XIII of France in 1618.9? It is unlikely that 
Bertius could have reconstructed his map from the printed text of al-Idrist 
alone, and there is no evidence that he knew Arabic. Therefore, it is likely 
that Bertius used al-Idrisi’s maps to make his own. One possibility is that 
his residence in Paris was within reach of at least one Arabic manuscript 
copy of al-Idrisi's text containing maps, probably the original Medici man- 
uscript, or some other Arabic manuscripts that included copies of Idrisi 
maps.9? There seems to have been a wide range of Arabic manuscripts 
available in France in the early seventeenth century. In 1667, for instance, 
the Royal Library acquired two hundred and thirty-three Arabic volumes 
from a private collection which had been amassed by Gilbert Gaulmin 
(1585-1665), a scholar and an important legal figure in the government of 
Colbert.?! The maps attached to the various examples of the “Book of 
Roger" were finally published by the German Orientalist Konrad Miller in 
1926—27,9?? although it is reported that an Idrisi map had appeared in print 
for the first time in about 1790.3% 

The “Book of Roger” was intended to be a revision of obsolete geo- 
graphical ideas by confronting them with the most accurate and trustwor- 
thy information, an aim that was not always feasible in practice. The work 
provides an account of the whole inhabited part of the earth, which al-Idrisi 
had divided, following the example of Claudius Ptolemy (Batalmayüs al- 
Aqlawdi), into seven horizontal zones called “climates” (aqalim; sing. 
iglim), beginning with the equator and ending with the far north. Each cli- 
mate was further divided into ten "sections" (ajza’; sing. juz’) by meridians, 
going from the west to the east. Al-Idrisi was the first Arab geographer to 
apply the climate system, although Ptolemy's “Geography” had been trans- 
lated into Arabic in the ninth century.9?! The contents of the “Book of 
Roger" are structured according to this climate system. It begins with the 
West African Atlantic coast, which is the first section of the first climate, and 
ends to somewhere beyond the lands of Gog and Magog in northeastern 
Siberia (being the tenth section of the seventh climate). The text itself con- 
tains an exhaustive and minute description of the physical, cultural, politi- 


5 Nova orbis tabvla, ex fide Geographi Nubiensis delineata Petrii Bertii, Christianissimi 
Francorum Regii Cosmographi (undated). 
390 Tolmacheva 1995, pp.146-48. 


321 Roman 1990, p.82. 
392 Mappae Arabicae. Arabische Welt- und Landkarten, 6 vols (Stuttgart). 
295 See Tolmacheva 1995, p.144, and the relevant footnote (44) on p.155. 


34 Lewicki 1969, p.60; Tolmacheva 1995, p.146. On the influence of Ptolemy on Arab 
geography, see Franz Rosenthal, The Classical Heritage in Islam (London 1975). 
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cal, and socio-economic conditions in each of the seventy sections. The 
emphasis is naturally on the Mediterranean and the Middle East, which 
were the most familiar areas to the author and his informants.’ 

Al-Idrisi derived much of his information from an Arabic translation of 
Ptolemy's “Geography” (although none of his references to Ptolemy men- 
tions which Arabic version he relied on) and from the earlier works of al- 
Mas'üdi, Ibn Khurradadhbih, al-Ya*qübi, Ibn Hawdqal, al-Udhri, and many 


56 This material was only supplementary and al- 


other Arabic authors. 
Idrisi’s original knowledge of the world was founded upon current written 
or oral testimonies provided by merchants, pilgrims, diplomats, and sea- 
men, whom he managed to interview in Palermo, which was at that time 
an important stopover for ships sailing to or from the Holy Land. Additional 
information was obtained from reports provided by the envoys that King 
Roger II had sent around the Mediterranean and Western Europe. The 
Norman world in the mid-twelfth century reached from England to the 
Ionian islands.??? It seems that the oral sources were the main basis for al- 
Idrisi's description of Sudanic Africa, the ancient written sources are only 
used when the author lacked up-to-date information of a particular area. 
Nevertheless, in connection with Africa in general al-Idrisi had used 
Ptolemy particularly often, and this has made modern scholars suppose that 
al-Idrisi has borrowed from Ptolemy to such an extent that the *Book of 
Roger" cannot be considered an independent source for the historical geog- 
raphy of Sudanic Africa. In opposition to this is the undeniable fact that the 
authentic and accurate information on Africa in the first half of the twelfth 
century is far more profuse than the data that al-Idrisi took from Ptolemy 
or the earlier Arabic sources.?98 

In addition to the system of climates and a number of African toponyms, 
Claudius Ptolemy provided al-Idrisi with a general theoretical framework to 
organize his data. It is true that the latter's dependency on Ptolemy in this 
matter does occasionally undermine the reliability of his description of 
Africa, as al-Idrisi was obliged to fit whatever empirical information he had 
acquired from other sources to the Ptolemaic model. There were two char- 
acteristic ideas about sub-Saharan Africa in Ptolemaic geography. The first 


was that the African climate was extremely hot and dry. Therefore, all habi- 


ans Ahmad 1992, p.158. 

396 See Corpus, p.106; Ahmad 1992, pp.167-68. Even though al-Idrisi does not mention 
al-Bakri by name, the contents of his work indicate that he was dependent on the 
latter's "Book of the Routes and Realms". 

d Brandel 1894, p.15; Lewicki 1969, p.60. 

iii Lewicki 1969, p.61. 
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tation was — in the Egyptian manner — concentrated along the coasts and 
rivers. This idea was fully adopted by al-Idrīsī, who placed all the major 
cities and kingdoms he knew along the imaginary western branch of the 
Nile, “the Nile of the Blacks”, regardless of their true location. The second 
idea was that the African continent extended far to the east so that it formed 
the southern coast of the Indian Ocean, preventing the circumnavigation of 
Africa. This idea was also adopted by al-Idrisi, although in Arab geography 
the Indian Ocean was never completely enclosed.3” 

The Land of the Blacks lies within the first and second climates of the 
*Book of Roger". Al-Idrisi presents the reader with a highly original and 
accurate description of the lands, peoples and towns, all lying on the "Nile 
of the Blacks" or its many tributaries, from the west to the east. The prin- 
cipal toponyms of this area were: Awlil, Takrür, Sila, Barisa, Lamlam, 
Wanqara, Ghana, Malal, Kügha, Kawkaw, Kawar, Kànim, Zaghawa, Tajuwa, 
Nüba, Habash, and Buja. More detailed accounts were given of Wanqàra, 
Ghana, and Kawkaw, which were all connected to the trans-Saharan cara- 
van trade.4 Much of this data was, however, incomprehensive to seven- 
teenth-century European readers. The reason for this was that al-Idrisi's 
description of Sudanic Africa had only a few points in common with that 
of Leo Africanus. A narrow bridge between these two sources was opened 
up by al-Idrisi’s description of Wanqàra (translated in the “Nubian’s 
Geography" as Vancara),??! which was incorrectly identified with the king- 
dom of Guangara described by Leo, for these two names resemble each 
other and both areas were associated with abundant reserves of gold by 
the respective authors. With the help of this identification, it was possible 
to make further interpretations, as many of the places in al-Idrisi's descrip- 
tion are located according to their relation to Wanqara. Ghana, for exam- 
ple, is said by al-Idrisi to be situated eight days' journey to the west of 
Wanqara.*? Leo's Guangara, however, was placed by seventeenth-century 
European cartographers somewhere in the vicinity of Lake Chad,‘ and 
accordingly most of the places which al-Idrisi had correctly located to the 


»» Lewicki 1969, p.61; Fall 1982a, p.23; Tolmacheva 1995, p.146. 

ae Lewicki 1969, p.62; see Geographia Nubiensis, pp.6-13. 

in See the quotation in chapter 2 above, page 88. 

do: Geographia Nubiensis, pp.10-11; Corpus, pp.110-11; Recueil, $209 and $210. 

505 The existence of Lake Chad was unknown to European geographers until Denham's 
and Clapperton’s visit to Bornu in 1822-24. The great lake, which European 
geographers placed in Central Africa, was taken from their medieval Arab 
counterparts. According to Arab geography, the great Lake Kiri — reflecting Lake Chad 
in reality — was the source for the three "Niles" of Egypt, Ghana, and Maqdishi (see 
Ibn Sa'id, Corpus, p.187; Recueil, $548, "Lac Kawari"). 
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west of the Niger bend were now transferred to Sudanic Central Africa. Al- 
Idrisi’s Kügha (Kaugha), for example, was believed by some scholars to 
refer to the kingdom of Kongo.* 

Nevertheless, no serious attempts were made to establish a comprehen- 
sive historical geography of Sudanic Africa by systematically using all the 
existing sources, both Arabic and European, until the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. By that time, European explorers had already managed to reach the 
Niger and to acquire valuable first-hand information on the peoples living 
in the hinterland of Western Africa. Medieval Arabic sources for Sudanic 
Africa were also finally becoming available to Western scholars. This new 
phase in the evolution of African historiography will be the subject of the 


following chapter. 


unl D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p.359; see Geographia Nubiensis, p.13; Corpus, 
p.112; Recueil, $217. 
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CHAPTER 5 


EXPLORATION OF 
THE SUDANESE 
EMPIRES 


The Treasures these, hid from the bounded Search 
Of ancient Knowledge; whence, with annual Pomp, 
Rich King of Floods! O'erflows the swelling Nile. 
Thro splendid Kingdoms now desolves his Maze, 
Now wanders wild o'er Solitary Tracts 

Of Life-deserted Sand; till, glad to quit 

The joyless Desart, down the Nubian Rocks 

From thundering Steep to Steep, he pours his Urn, 
And Egypt joys beneath the spreading Wave. 

His brother Niger too, and all the Floods 

In which the full-form'd Maids of Afric lave 

Their jetty Limbs! 


Despite the popularity enjoyed by the three sixteenth-century descriptions 
of Sudanic Africa, their influence in contemporary European learning and 
imagination should not be exaggerated. The works of Leo Africanus, Luis 
del Mármol Carvajal, and the *Nubian's Geography” were, after all, circu- 
lating and being studied among quite a narrow circle of scholars and geo- 
graphers. As the excitement aroused by the Portuguese discoveries on the 
Guinea coast subsided by the mid-sixteenth century, the majority of 
European readers lost interest in Africa. There was greater fascination with 
the marvels of East Asia and the New World. 

An indication of the marginality of Africa in European geographical 
study, well into the nineteenth century, is the small number of published 
works dealing with Africa and its peoples. Of all the geographical literature 
published in France between the years 1500 and 1800, only seven per cent 
deals with Africa (405 titles), whereas the proportion of America is double, 





1 James Thomson, The Seasons: Summer. The poem was originally published in 1 
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at fourteen per cent (795 titles) and that of Asia, eighteen per cent (992 
titles). Furthermore, most of the works describing Africa focussed on the 
Barbary Coast, for this area was much closer and politically more important 
to France than the distant Guinea, Kongo, Ethiopia, and Cape Province. 
This means that the true number of the original works on sub-Saharan 
Africa was minimal, if we exclude those compilations which were nothing 
but re-stating the earlier material.? There is no reason to doubt that the sit- 
uation was similar in other Western European countries. Another indication 
of the general lack of interest in sub-Saharan Africa in France and else- 
where in Western Europe, is the fact that the visits of envoys sent by West 
African rulers to the French court in the seventeenth century and later went 
almost unnoticed by the contemporary writers. This is especially obvious 
when compared to the popularity of and the interest elicited by the visits 
to Versailles by Siamese, Moroccan, Ottoman, or Persian ambassadors.? 

The marginality of sub-Saharan Africa in French geographical literature 
did not, however, reflect the position held by the Guinea Coast in contem- 
porary French politics and economics. The French encounter with Western 
Africa had begun in the 1530s and black slaves had been shipped from 
Senegambia and Dahomey to Haiti and other French Caribbean colonies 
since the 1630s. After losing their North American and Indian possessions 
in the successive wars against Great Britain during the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century, the French government started seriously considering 
Western Africa as an alternative source of wealth.4 

Not even the slave trade, the volume of which had begun to increase 
rapidly in the early eighteenth century encouraged Europeans to start 
exploring the African interior, nor was there any need. The slavers pre- 
ferred to stay in coastal trading ports, where slaves were brought from the 
hinterland by local African brokers. Nowhere on the African coast were 
European traders or colonists able to push their way deeper than a few 
hundred kilometres into the interior, save in the Senegal and the Zambezi 
valleys and at Cape Province.® In 1746 — three centuries after the arrival of 


2 Cohen 1980, pp.5-7; P.E.H. Hair, ‘The Task Ahead: The Editing of Early Europan- 
Language Texts on Black Africa’, Paideuma, xxxi (1987b), p.30; see also Bitterli 1980, 
p.11. 

2 See Lewis 1982, pp.110-20. An envoy from Dahomey visited the French court in 1670. 


An earlier Dahomeyan embassy had been sent to Spain in 1658 (LA. Akinjogbin, 
Dabomey and Its Neigbbours 1708-1818, Cambridge 1967, pp.27 and 30). 


: Robert Louis Stein, Tbe French Slave Trade in the Eighteenth Century. An Old Regime 
Business (Madison 1979), pp.10-11; cf. Bitterli 1980, p.21. 
; Cohen 1980, pp.160-61. 


Jones 1990a, p.31. 
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the first Portuguese ships in Senegambia — Abbé Prevost, who published an 


extensive collection of travel accounts, could still conclude:? 


We know the interior sites so little that we cannot with certitude speak 
of their location, their extensions and limits. [...] Africa is nearly 
unknown as compared to Asia and America, although it is hardly infe- 
rior in the variety and value of its products. 


Only fifty years later, in 1796, a white man drank the water of the majes- 
tic Niger for the first time and dozens of young men in Europe were anx- 
iously waiting to follow his footsteps, willing to risk their lives for a glimpse 


of a mass of ill-looking houses built of earth... 


BACKGROUND FOR THE AGE OF EXPLORATION 


A new opening for European geographical knowledge of the West African 
interior began with the age of exploration in the late eighteenth century. A 
turning point was the foundation of the Association for Promoting 
Discovery of the Inland Parts of Africa (better known as the "African 
Association") by a group of twelve wealthy British gentlemen on 9 June 
1788.8 The founders of this private institution were united by their interest 
in geographical discoveries worldwide and in the natural sciences. The pri- 
mary object of their society was to unveil the secrets of the “Dark 
Continent’, the greatest of which were considered to be the course of the 
Niger and the mysterious city of Timbuktu. The sources of the Nile became 
the principal target of European exploration only much later, in the 1850s. 
The African Association was to equip travellers to investigate the West 
African interior, even though most of them proved to be unsuccessful.? 
European penetration into the African interior was not monopolized or 
solely initiated by the African Association. Tentative attempts had been 
made throughout the eighteenth century by various people for various 
motives. In the summer of 1710, for instance, two Franciscan friars, Carlo 


Maria di Genova and Severino da Salesia, crossed the Sahara from the north 


Histoire générale des voyages, vol. WI (Paris), p.139; cited in Cohen 1980, p.63; see 
Bitterli 1980, pp.11-12. The sixteenth-century Portuguese had a more detailed 
knowledge of the African interior, compared to the Europeans of the early eighteenth 
century. Much of this knowledge was, however, forgotten after the decline of the first 
Portuguese colonial empire, being re-discovered some three centuries later (OBwald 
1986, p.213). 

a Records, pp.Á6—47. 

See ‘Plan of the Association’, Proceedings, I, pp.3-11. 
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and arrived in Hausaland in quest of Christians. Their mission was inspired 
by earlier reports delivered from Tripoli by French consuls, who claimed 
there were many Christians in the African interior. These Christians, who 
lived in the Kingdom of Gourourfa, near Bornu, were, however, “little or 
uninstructed in the Faith, with virtually only the name of Christians”. The 
medieval glamour of Prester John had not yet entirely disappeared. A hun- 
dred years later, in the 1810s, some European travellers were still hoping 
to find Christian tribes in the heart of Africa.!° Both friars managed to reach 
Katsina where they succumbed to disease. Their journey did not add any 
new information to the existing European knowledge of Sudanic Africa, as 
their adventure remained unknown for over a century.!! Equally unknown 
were the experiences of a number of Franciscan friars who visited Sennar, 
the capital of the largest kingdom in the Eastern Sudan, on their way to 
Ethiopia between the years 1699 and 1710. 

After the founding of Saint-Louis in 1659, the French had been slowly 
advancing along the Senegal valley. The trading post of Fort Saint-Joseph 
was established at Galam in the year 1700. The post was destroyed by local 
inhabitants in 1702, but it was rebuilt in 1714. In the same year, in 1714, 
another trading post, Fort Saint-Pierre, was established in Bambuk.'? Both 
posts were, however, abandoned in 1758 and no further attempts were 
mace to explore the area until 1787 when S.M.X. de Golbéry made a brief 


iu Gray 1967, pp.586-89; for the Christians in African interior, see Jackson, An Account 
of tbe Empire of Morocco, p.297; Lyon, A Narrative of Travels, p.146; MacQueen, A 
Geographical and Commercial View, pp 1442—43, Riter, Erdkunde, p88. The 
Kingdom of Gourourfa referred. most likely to the Kwararafa, a Hausa people who 
were at war with Bornu, rather than to Kordofan in Nubia. The Kwararafa were not 
Christians but apparently some parts of their culture, such as the use of a cross in 
decorations and complex religious rituals, might well have seemed to Muslim 
observers — who had hardly any intimate or first-hand knowledge of Christian practice 
nalogous to Christianity. Perhaps the Kwararafa were the Ogané of Pereira and 






=g 

Barre 

News of their death was carried to Tripoli in 1712 by a North African trader who had 

been travelling with the friars (Gray 1967, p.383; Hallett 1965, pp.102-3). Their story 

was first recounted in an early eighteenth-century manuscript history of the Franciscan 

Order; echoes of it were published by John Barrow, a British traveller in North Africa 

(Quarterly Review, vol. xvm [January 1818], p.375). The story was recorded by either 

Captain W.H. Smyth or Colonel Warrington, the long-time Briush Consul in Tripoli, 

from the Catholic Fathers at Tripoli. Another reference to their journey appeared in 

Germany in 1854 (Zeitschrift fur allgemeine Erdkunde, u, p.245tf.). A fuller account, 

based on documents found at the Convent of Propaganda Fide in Tripoli, appeared 

in 1924 (C. Bergma, Za Mission Francescana in Libia, Tripoli). 

2 Hallett 1965, pp.110-11. The most informative description of Nubia and Sennar was 
writen by the German friar Theodor Kump (ober und fruchtbarer Palm-Baum des 
heiligen Evangeli). Published at Augsburg in 1710, his work was brought to the 
knowledge of the historians of Africa in the 1950s by O.G.S. Crawford. 

m Halleu 1965, pp.88-89; Bathily 1989, pp.255-56. 
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excursion to the upper reaches of the Senegal.!^ In northeast Africa, the 
Scotchman James Bruce (1730-94) had been travelling in Ethiopia during 
the years 1769-72, claiming that he had discovered the source of the Blue 
Nile. At home in Great Britain, Bruce was regarded as a charlatan and 
hence the publication of his journal was delayed until 1790.!° In Southern 
Africa, European exploration started in the late 1770s, but the few travellers, 
such as the Swedes Anders Sparrman (1748-1820) and Carl Thunberg 
(1743-1828), hardly ventured beyond the Orange River, which was already 
familiar to the Dutch settlers. It has been suggested that some North 
American slavers were trading in the Nigerian interior in the late eighteenth 
century. 8 

But why had this small group of British gentlemen suddenly become so 
interested in exploring Africa, the continent European scholars had hither- 
to ignored almost completely? There is no simple answer to this question. 
According to A. Adu Boahen, this rapid awakening was a consequence of 
various simultaneous factors, some of which were contradictory.'? To begin 
with, Boahen lists the strengthening of the humanitarian and abolitionist 
spirit in Western Europe, especially in Great Britain where it was encour- 
aged by the rise of Christian Evangelism and the egalitarian ideas of the 


14 The French penetration of West Africa was abruptly halted in 1758, when the British 
took all the principal French settlements in Senegambia: the island of Gorée and the 
port of Saint-Louis. The French regained their settlements after the defeat of Great 
Britain in the American War of Independence in 1783, but lost them again during the 
Napoleonic wars. Golbéry's voyage was largely unnoticed by his contemporaries, and 
his journal, Fragmens d'un voyage en Afrique ..., was not published in France unul 
1802. 

15 In reality Bruce was not the first European to see the Blue Nile. In the years 1625-34, 
the Ponuguese Jesuit Jerónimo Lobo had travelled widely in Ethiopia, also visiting the 
Blue Nile. Lobo's account was not, however, published until 1728, both in Paris and 
in the Hague (Voyage historique d'Abissinie, du R.P. Jerome Lobo, de la Compagnie de 
Jesus). Seven years later it was translated into English by Samuel Johnson (A Voyage 
to Abyssinia, by Father Jerome Lobo, a Portuguese Jesuit, London 1735). A modern 
English translation appeared in 1984 (The ltinerário of Jerónimo Lobo, London: 
Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, crx). 

16 Travels to Discover tbe Sources of tbe Nile, 5 vols (London & Edinburgh). A German 

abstract appeared in 1791 in Ernst Wilhelm Cuhn's Sammlung merkwürdige Reisen in 

das Innre von Africa, vol. 5 (Leipzig). Some people in Great Britain even claimed that 

Bruce had not been in Ethiopia at all (Adams 1962, pp.210-22) 

Halleu 1965, p.122. 

38 See H.A.S. Johnston & D.J.M. Muffet, Denham in Bornu. An account of the 
Exploration of Bornu between 1823-25 by Major Dixon Denbam, Dr. Oudney and 
Commander Hugh Clapperton and Their Dealings with Sheik Mubammad El Amin El 
Kanemi (Pittsburgh 1973), pp.247—50 and 263: cf. Hallett 1965, p.365; see also Dixon 
Denham, Hugh Clapperton & Walter Oudney, Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in 
Northern and Central Africa (London 1826; new impression 1985), vol. II, pp.80-81 
and 241. 

19 Britain, tbe Sabara, and tbe Western Sudan 1788-1861 (Oxford 1964), pp.2-14; see 
also the chapter "The Bonds of Intercourse’, in Hallett 1965, pp.137-90. 
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Enlightenment.2° A more practical reason for exploring the West African 
interior was to open up the area for British commerce; this motive was con- 
nected with the belief that Africa could offer as lucrative prospects for trade 
in the future as America and India.?! As a matter of fact, Africa had already 
become an important market for British goods, and expanding the trade 
into new areas beyond the coastal factories was thus reasonable. In 1720 
the value of British exports to Africa was £130,000; by 1772 it had increased 
nearly sevenfold to £866,000.** Industrialization, which had started first in 
Great Britain, created a need for new kinds of tropical products available 
in Western Africa, such as palm oil and gum arabic.?? These economic inter- 
ests dovetailed with the humanitarian motive to suppress the Atlantic slave 
trade by offering the Africans an alternative form of ‘legitimate’ trade. 
Promoting British commerce became an important motive for exploration 
especially after the legal abolition of the slave trade in 1807.7" 

Another factor was the example given by contemporary voyages of 
exploration in other parts of the world. Especially the expeditions of Louis 
Antoine de Bougainville and James Cook to the Southern Pacific in the 
1760s and later, had an enormous importance in this respect.?> The wide- 
spread interest in natural sciences which was typical of the age was also 
important. After all, African flora and fauna were for the most part still unfa- 
miliar to European naturalists who were anxious to discover new species, 
and to immortalize themselves by naming them: both Sparrman and 
Thunberg were students of Carl von Linné and were inspired by his botan- 
ical explorations in Lapland.” Sir Joseph Banks (1743-1820), who was the 
moving spirit in the African Association, had himself sailed with James 


Cook to Australia. 


d See Sinclair, Memos, 1, pp.203 and 215-17. In Great Britain, the Society for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade was founded in 1787; its French equivalent, Societé des 
amis des noirs, was established in. 1788. One important reason for the rapid rise of 
Abolitionism in Great Britain was that it offered the lower-classes for the first time a 
chance for political organizauon and influence James Walvin, "The Public Campaign 
in England against Slavery, 1787-1834', in: D. Elus & J Nalvin leds], 75e Abolition of 
the Atlantic Slave Trade. Origins and Effects in Europe, Africa, and the Americas, 
Madison 1981, pp 64-67; on the ideology of antislavery movement, see the chapter by 
Howard Temperley, ibid; also Peter Fryer, Staying Power. The History of Black People 
in Britain, London 1984, pp.208-10) 

2] See Demanet, Nouvelle histoire, 1, pp.v-vi, and Pruneau de Pommegorge, Description 

de la Nigritie, pp 82-94. 

Halleu, in Records, p.8. 

25 Webb 1995, pp.99-100 

at Philip D. Curtin, ‘The Aboliuon of the SI. 
(eds), Tbe Abolition of tbe Atlantic Slave 

25 Bitterli 1989, pp.155-77 

26 Hallett 1965, pp.150-52. 





ve Trade from Senegambia’, in: Elts & Walvin 
Trade (Madison 1981), pp.83-97. 
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In general, the latter half of the eighteenth century was an age in which 
the educated men came increasingly to display a scholarly interest in dis- 
tant lands, their peoples and their products. By the end of the century no 
house library in Great Britain was complete without one of those great 
multi-volumed collections of travels and discoveries, many of which 
appeared in relatively cheap editions.” The beginning of this new era was 
applauded by John Leyden (1775-1811) who had wanted to join in the 
ranks of African explorers but ended up in the routine service of the East 
India Company:?? 


Africa, — in the earliest ages, during the brilliant zeras of Egypt, Cyrene, 
and Carthage, the theatre of splendid and important transactions; the 
terror of Europe in the dark ages; the object of her ambition and avarice, 
after the discoveries of the Portugueze in the fifteenth century, — has 
lately acquired additional celebrity by attracting the attention of the 
friends of religion and science. The close of the eighteenth century, 
therefore, forms an zera in its history, when the researches and transac- 
tions of Europeans in that country began to be directed by justice, 
benevolence, and the desire of knowledge, instead of avarice and ambi- 
tion. 


To cut a long story short: exploration of Western Africa had become fash- 
ionable. 


THE MANY REVOLUTIONS OF MUNGO PARK 


The first explorer recruited by the African Association soon after its founding 
in June 1788 was the American adventurer John Ledyard. His route was ambi- 
tious: he was to travel first from Marseilles to Cairo, then proceed to Mecca, 
whence he was to continue to Sennar and across Sudanic Central Africa to the 
Niger. The fact that Ledyard knew no word of Arabic and had never been to 
Africa seemed to be no hindrance to fulfilling his task. This unrealistic plan 
reveals how unaware of, and unprepared for, the true conditions of travelling 
in Africa the members of the African Association were. Ledyard was not, how- 
ever, completely inexperienced for his task. He had participated in Cook's last 
voyage to the Pacific in 1776-79, witnessing the captain's death in Hawaii. In 
1786 Ledyard travelled in Siberia and Russia, also visiting Finland which he 


See Hallett, in Records, p.9. 
A Historical and Philosophical Sketch (1799), p.v; on Leyden's life, see Hallett 1965, 
pp.289-90. 





described as a “rude” and “churlish” country.? Ledyard's route was seriously 
criticized by James Bruce who had experiences of travelling in Africa. In his 
letter to Sir Joseph Banks, Bruce wrote: “I am afraid your African or rather 
Nubian traveller will not answer your expectations; if he is for the Niger, that 
is Nigritia, or Sudan, he will not get into the road at Sennaar [...] and very 
lucky he will be if he ever comes back; but I confidently say he shall not, nor 
do anything worth of repeating, even tho’ he had language.” Ledyard died 
in Cairo in November 1788, after an overdose of vitriolic acid, which he had 
poured himself, by mistake, for a bilious complaint.?! 

The next explorer was Simon Lucas, who had a good knowledge of 
Northern Africa. In his youth, Lucas had been captured by Barbary corsairs 
and after his release from slavery he had served sixteen years as the British 
Vice-Consul in Morocco. Lucas set forth from Tripoli in February 1789. His 
plan was to travel across the Sahara to Timbuktu. Lucas had to turn back 
near the oasis of Murzuk, which was an important point of assembly for 
caravans heading to south, to Hausaland and Bornu. Compared to Led- 
yard’s attempt, Lucas's excursion to the northern Sahara was not without 
benefit, for he managed to meet two "shereefs" Gsbarif) in Fezzan who pro- 
vided him with much new and accurate information about the city of 
Agadez and the Empire of Bornu, both of which were familiar to European 
geographers from the descriptions given by Leo Africanus and Mármol.* 

Subsequent attempts to penetrate the West African interior were made 
from Senegambia. In November 1790 Major Daniel Houghton left Saint- 
Louis with orders to search for a “considerable Empire, distinguished by the 
name of Houssa” and the source of the Niger. Houghton's merits were 
that he had been to Morocco in his youth and served three years in the 
island of Gorée, off the coast of Senegal, where he had learnt to speak the 
Mande language and became intimate with the local people on the main- 
land.?' The city and empire of “Houssa” were first introduced to the mem- 
bers of the African Association by the Moroccan trader Shabeni in 1790. 
According to him, Houssa lay eight or ten days down stream from 
Timbuktu in a direction southeast by east. It was a much more populous 


city than Timbuktu.’ It has been suggested that Shabeni's Houssa might 


Proceedings, 1, p.45 
Records, p.272. 





s Records, pp.51-52; Halleu 1965, pp.200-3 

ae See ‘Mr, Lucas communications’, Proceedings, 1, pp.51-52 and 74-76; Halleu 1965, 
pp.199-200. 

d Records, p.122. 

m Halleu 1965, pp.220-24 
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Proceedings, 1, pp.40—i1 
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refer to Alkalawa, the capital of the Hausa state of Gobir.?¢ It is more like- 
ly that Shabeni meant the Niger inland delta, rather than Hausaland.*” In 
the seventeenth-century Sudanese chronicles, the name Hawsa is used 
when referring to the left bank of the Niger. According to Heinrich Barth, 
who visited Timbuktu in 1853-54, Aússa was the area around the lakes 
Faguibine and Debo, to the southwest of Timbuktu. The principal town of 
Aüssa was Gündam, which Barth described as “a walled town [...] of con- 
siderable size”.>® 

Nothing was heard from Houghton after he had passed Bambuk — he 
was murdered by the nomads of southern Mauritania. Much later Mungo 
Park heard the horrible details of Houghton's last moments.» Before he dis- 
appeared Houghton had managed to send some letters to the African 
Association, in which he reported on the direction of the Niger’s flow. This, 
he wrote, was eastward and therefore the two rivers, Senegal and Niger, 
could not be connected with each other, because the Senegal flows to the 
west into the Atlantic Ocean.*° The same conclusion had been reached fifty 
years earlier by the French cartographer d’Anville, on the grounds of a care- 
ful re-examination of Ptolemy’s description of Africa and oral information 
from a Frenchman who had served in Fort Saint-Joseph. Houghton’s report 
was not taken seriously in Great Britain, as the decisive proof was still lack- 
ing: a white man had to see the Niger with his own eyes. At the same time, 
two Englishmen (Houghton was Irish) James Watt and Matthew 
Winterbottom were exploring the hinterland of Sierra Leone, reaching Futa 
Jallon. They did not, however, bring back any new information about the 
Niger and a report of their journey was never properly published.*! 

The failures of Ledyard, Lucas, and Houghton did not dishearten their 
employers. It seems that the more difficulties and obstacles the explorers met, 
the more determined the members of the African Association were to carry 
out their mission. In May 1795, they sent a young Scotchman called Mungo 
Park (1772-1806) to uncover Houghton's fate and to explore the Niger. Park 
was chosen out of many candidates because he had been a medical officer 
on a vessel engaged in the East India trade in 1792-93 and he had published 
a paper containing descriptions of eight new species of fish from Sumatra. 


» Hallett, in Records, p.110n.1. 
37 Wilks & Ferguson 1970, pp.44-52. 
38 See ‘Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, p.41; and Mahmoüd Kati, Tarikh el- 


Fettacb, p.55; also Barth, Travels and Discoveries, III, pp.688 and 693. 
Travels, pp.37 and 104. 

‘Expedition of Major Houghton’, Proceedings, 1, pp.254-56. 

Cunin 1964, p.144; Hallett 1965, pp.271-73. 
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Another important reason for choosing Park was that his brother-in-law, James 
Dickson, knew Sir Joseph Banks well Having reached Pisania (modern 
Karantaba), a British trading station on the upper Gambia river in July 1795, 
Park fell seriously ill and was not able to continue his journey until December. 
As nothing was heard from him, it was widely believed in the African 
Association that he had suffered the same unfortunate fate as Houghton.“3 

Meanwhile, Mungo Park, after his recovery, pursued his journey to the 
Niger. Like Houghton, he was captured and maltreated by the nomads of 
southern Mauritania, whom Park declared without any hesitation to be “the 
most vainest and proudest, and perhaps the most bigotted, ferocious, and 
intolerant, of all the nations on earth; combining in their character the blind 
superstition of the Negro with savage cruelty and treachery of the Arab”. 
After losing all his equipment, Park managed to escape, and with great dif- 
ficulty — in one instance he declared he was prepared to meet his Creator‘? 
— he eventually arrived on the banks of the Niger. That moment, on 20 July 
1796, near the city of Sansanding, was of great excitement; 


(LJooking forwards, I saw with infinite pleasure the great object of my 
mission; the long sought for, majestic Niger, glittering to the morning 
sun, as broad as the Thames at Westminster, and flowing slowly ro tbe 
eastward. | hastened to the brink, and, having drank of the water, lift- 
ed up my fervent thanks in prayer to the Great Ruler of all things, for 
having thus far crowned my endeavours with success 


Yet the secrets of the majestic Niger were only partly unveiled. Park could 
only confirm that Houghton's earlier report had been correct - the Senegal 
and the Niger were not connected with each other — but the rest of the course 
of the Niger remained unknown and European geographers continued to dis- 
pute whether it joined the Nile, the Volta, or the Congo. The most realistic 
alternative, proposed by the German geographer Christian Gottlieb Reichard 
in 1803, that the Niger flows down to the Bight of Biafra, was the most unpop- 


ular.” It was the second expedition of John and Richard Lander in 1830 that 


d Hallett 1965, pp.227-28; see also Park, Travels. pp.1-2. Park's paper was published in 
the transactions of the Linnaean Society 

Ht Hallett 1965, p.242, see Park, Travels, p.8 

ja “An Abstract of Mr. Park's Account of His Travels and Discoveries ...', Proceedings, 1, p.349. 







See Travels, especially chapter xiv (pp 175-84). 

Travels, pp.194—95; emphasis original 

See ‘Geographical Illustrations of Mr. Park's journey’, Proceedings, 1, pp.537—i5; 
MacQueen, A Geographical and Commercial View, p.2; F. de Lanoye, Le Niger et les 
explorations de l'Afrique centrale depuis Mungo-Park jusqu'au Docteur Barth (Paris 
1858), p.109; Curtin 1964, pp.202-5 Park himself supported the Congo connection 
(Records, p.216). The course of the River Congo [the Zaire] was equally mysterious to 
that of the Niger. In 1816, James Kingston Tuckey w nt to explore the mouth of 
the Congo. The expedition was a total failure, as Tuckey and most of his men died 
within few months, without gaining any new information (Curtin 1964, pp.165-66). 
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finally solved this old mystery, by proving that the mangrove swamps of the 
Oil Rivers are the mouths of the mighty Niger.*? 

Having seen the Niger, Park tried to proceed to Timbuktu, the ultimate 
target of his journey. He was, however, exhausted and lacked sufficient sup- 
plies and was therefore obliged to turn back soon after Silla, a town on the 
Niger close to Jenne.?? Park arrived in England on 22 December 1797 and 
was welcomed as a national hero. Although he had failed to complete his 
mission, he had been to areas no other European had been before him and 
managed to return alive. In France, Park was at first dismissed as a charla- 
tan. The reason was that Park's new information about the Niger under- 
mined the French aspiration for easy access to Timbuktu from the Atlantic 
by an uninterrupted waterway. Park's journal, Travels in tbe Interior 
Districts of Africa, was first published in London in April 1799.5! It was an 
immediate success. The first edition sold out within few months, and sever- 
al reprints were made. The second and third editions both appeared in 1799, 
and the fourth in 1800.5? Following its popularity in Great Britain, Park's 
journal was quickly translated into all major European languages: the 
French? and German?! editions both appeared in 1799. The book soon 


Frank McLynn, Hearts of Darkness. Tbe European Exploration of Africa (London 
1992), pp.28-30. 

See Park, Travels, p.195. 

Cohen 1980, pp.168-69; see Labat, Nouvelle relation, 11, pp.367-68 

According to Maria Grosz-Ngaté CPower and Knowledge. The Representation of the 
Mande World in the Works of Park, Caillié, Monteil, and Delafosse', CEA, xxvii [1988], 
p.490), “there is a reason to believe that Park did not write the account of his journey 
on his own”. She refers to contemporary rumours which suggested that Park's account 
was written in large part by Bryan Edwards, a plantation owner from Jamaica (see 
Mungo Park, 75e Journal of a Mission to tbe Interior of Africa. in tbe Year 1805, 
London 1815, pp.xxvii-xxix; also Gerd Spittler, ‘European Explorers as Caravan 
Travellers in the West Sudan. Some Thoughts on the Methodology of Journeys of 
Exploration’, Paideuma, xxxi. [1987], p.405). Edwards, who was at that time the 
secretary of the African Association, had indeed prepared for its members a lengthy 
report of Park's journey based on the latter's notes (An Abstract of Mr. Park's Account 
of His Travels and Discoveries, Abridged from His Own Minutes by Bryan Edwards, 
esq. 1798', Proceedings, 1, pp.327—400). In his preface to the Travels (pix), Park 
acknowledged Edwards for permitting to include “the whole of his narrative into, 
different parts of my work". It is. however, difficult to believe in Grosz-Ngatc's 
rendering of Park's journal as “a production of two writers — and consequently as two 
layers of ‘truth’: a primary one who ‘saw, heard, and experienced’ and a secondary 
one who, to a greater or lesser extent, shaped the narrative in the interest of literary 
and ‘scientific’ merit". Park was certainly “aided and encouraged" in his writing, not 
only by Edwards, but also by his publisher and by many other influential members of 
the African Association (see Records, p.166). Another person, whom Park 
acknowledged in his preface, was James Rennell who wrote a report on the 
"Geographical Illustrations’ of Park's journey (Proceedings, 1, pp.403-565). This report 
was incorporated as an appendix to the Travels. Moreover, there is nothing to suggest 
that Edwards, who was defending planters' interests in the House of Commons, might 
have insinuated any of his own political opinions into Park's work. 

See Park, The Journal of a Mission, p.xviii; Prau 1992, p.74. 

Voyage dans l'intérieur de l'Afrique (Paris). 

Mungo Park's Reise in das Innere von Afrika i.d J. 1795-97 (Hamburg). 
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became available to readers in other European languages: a Swedish edi- 
tion, for instance, was published in 1800.5 The importance of Park's jour- 
nal in drawing public attention to Western Africa and in the creation of the 
myth of the explorer in the nineteenth-century Europe — the fervent desire 
to gain immortality by being the first conqueror of the unknown — cannot 
be underestimated.°° Mungo Park became a paragon for the succeeding 
generation of European travellers in Africa." The Frenchman Gaspard 
Mollien, for example, who discovered the sources of the Senegal and the 
Gambia in 1818, openly admitted that his original intention had been "to 
explore anew the countries which Mungo Park had visited; but being soon 
convinced of the impossibility of making discoveries, or even of travelling 
at all in that quarter, I resolved to strike out on a new track"? 

Besides the new and exciting geographical discoveries, Park's journal 
initiated a new emphasis in European travel writing. The previous travellers 
of Western Africa, like the Frenchman Michel Adanson or the German Paul 
Isert,?? who visited the coastal areas only, had produced meticulous stud- 
ies of the local peoples they had met and of African nature; the new gen- 


eration beginning with Park went into the far interior where they saw much 





more, but described it in less detail. Instead of flora and fauna they were 


more interested in roads, rivers, and possibilities of trade, thus reflecting the 


new values of the emerging age of industrialization.6 Park himself openly 


sed his wish to succeed "in rendering the geography of Africa more 





pres 





familiar to my countrymen, and in opening to their ambition and industry 


new sources of wealth, and new channels of commerce"?! 


Resa i det inre af Afrika åren 1795-97 (Stockholm) 

NT Riflenburgh 1994, pp.5-7; see also Spittler 1987, p.403. Another important motive for 
the carly British explorers was money After the end of the Napoleonie Wars, many 
British navy and army officers were suddenly without employment or doomed to a 
dull routine service. Therefore, participation in an expedition to the Canadian Arctic 
or Alrican interior became a lucrative alternative, as it offered a chance for promouon 
and a handsome pension (Johnston & Muffen 1973, p.30: Riffenburgh 199-4, p 15) 
Among those “haunted by the discoveries of Mungo Park” were, for instance, John 
len, and the German travellers UJ. Seetzen (1767-1811), and Heinrich Röntgen 
-18112. For biographical details of the latter two men, see Hallett 1965, 
)-90 and 379-84. 








ba See Mollhen's. prelace to his Travels in the Interior of Africa to the Sources of the 
Senegal and Gambia (London 1820; reprinted 1967); also Cailhe, Travels through 
Central Africa, 1, pp 1-5 

sv 


Adanson was a naturalist who spent five years in Senegal. His journal, Histoire 
naturelle du Sénégal, was published first in 1757; an English translation appeared in 
1759. A Swedish translation Gdansons resa til SenegaD appeared in 1795 (Uppsala). 
Isert was a doctor and apothecary who was in 1783 appointed first physician at the 
Danish fort of Christiansborg on the Gold Coast. In 1785 he was sent to visit Ashanti 
but was recalled after he had travelled some hundred kilometres into the interior. His 
account, Reise nach Guinea und den Caraibischen Inseln, appeared in 1788. 

id Curtin 1964, p.151; Halleu 1965, pp.68-69: see Park, The Journal of à Mission, p.xx. 

Travels, p.2 
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Moreover, Park's narrative initiated a great change in European attitudes 
toward black Africans. At the time when Park left for his journey, the 
debate concerning the moral justification of slavery and slaving was intense 
in Great Britain, and stopping this terrible trade in human flesh had been 
among the many motives that had eventually led to the establishment of 
the African Association.” Park himself appeared in his journal as a vigor- 
ous supporter of abolition, although there was an incorrect contemporary 
belief that in reality Park was a supporter of slavery.‘ Park went even fur- 
ther than just condemning the slave trade, for he sincerely seemed to 
believe in the equality of black Africans with white Europeans: "Whatever 
difference there is between the Negro and European in the conformation 
of the nose, and the colour of the skin, there is none in the genuine 
sympathies and characteristic feelings of our common nature". We 
need to understand the context of this revolutionary statement. Park had 
been maltreated and plundered by the (white) “Moors” of the desert and 
having returned to England, he was still haunted by nightmares in which 
he was again in their captivity. On the other hand, Park had been rescued 
by black Africans on many occasions, once by an old slave woman, who 
offered him food and shelter. This dichotomy, Moorish fanaticism and 
malice versus the hospitality and kindness of the Negroes, is a recurrent 


pi See Walvin 1981, p.66; and Fryer 1984, pp.207-14. 

53 See especially Park's sad account of Nealee, a female slave (Travels, pp.331-34). On 
the other hand, having no supplies, Park had to return to Pisania with a slave caravan 
Although he condemned the cruelty of the "slatees", the black Muslim slave traders, 
he was sensible enough not to intervene: after all, he was in no position to do 
anything on behalf of the slaves (sec Hallett 1965, pp.241—42). It is also true that one 
of Park's original companions was a young slave called Demba, whom his British 
owner in Pisania had promised freedom if Park was satisfied with him. Demba's 
loyalty proved to be fateful, for he was enslaved by the Moors who had captured 
Park. This time Park intervened, in spite of his own precarious position, but his pleas 
were ignored (Travels, pp.162—63). 

This accusation was based on Park's close relationship with Bryan Edwards, who was 
a supporter of slavery (Park, The Journal of a Mission, pp.xxi-xxvi; also footnote 51 
above). 

Travels, p.82, emphasis added; cf. Grosz-Ngaté 1988, p.489. This was a remarkable 
declaration at a time when blacks were, for example, forbidden to enter France. 
Republican France had been the first European country to abolish slavery in her 
colonies in 1794 (whereas Denmark had been the first country to ban the slave trade 
in 1792). The abolition of slavery in France was not an indication of any genuine 
sympathy toward the blacks. The motive of the French National Convent was to 
weaken the position of the British forces in the French Caribbean colonies, which 
were at that time under British occupation (except Haiti where the slaves had already 
liberated themselves in 1792). In 1802, Napoleon Bonaparte restored slavery and all 
the racial laws of the ancien régime. Eventually slavery was abolished in the French 
colonies by the Second Republic in 1848. In the British colonies, it took place in 1833. 
Moreover, it is important to note that not all of those who opposed slavery in Europe 
were willing to grant equal status to the Africans: the condemnation of slavery was 
often considered to be more a philosophical than a humanitarian question (Cohen 
1980, pp.112-19 and 133-42; Fryer 1984, p.208). 

See Travels, pp.70, 180 and 263; Grosz-Ngaté 1988, p.489. 
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theme throughout his journal. Nevertheless, Park was not alone in his 
belief. Francis Moore, who was trading on the Gambia in the early 1730s, 
had admitted that “the natives, really, are not so disagreable in their behav- 
iour as we are apt to imagine”. Similar positive opinions about the black 
Africans, albeit more in the context of the civilizing impact of Islamic cul- 
ture, were expressed by William George Browne who had spent three 
years in Darfur in 1793-96.? The British geographer James Rennell, who 


wrote a geographical commentary to Park's journal, summarized:"? 


The contrast between the Moorish and Negro characters, is as great, as 
that between the nature of their respective countries; or between their 
form and complexion. The Moors appear to possess the vices of the 
Arabs, without their virtues; and to avail themselves of an intolerant reli- 
gion, to oppress strangers: whilst the Negroes, and especially the 
Mandingas, unable to comprehend a doctrine, that substitutes opinion 
or belief, for the social duties, are content to remain in their humble 
state of ignorance. The hospitality shewn by these good people to 
Mr. Park, a destitute and forlorn stranger, raises them very high 
in the scale of humanity; and I know of no fitter title to confer on 
them, than that of the HINDOOS of AFRICA: at the same time, by no 
means intending to degrade the MAHOMEDANS of INDIA, by a com- 
parison with the AFRICAN MOORS. 


Another important shift was that Park's journal brought the West African 
interior definitely into the world of reality: instead of big-lipped, dog-faced, 
or tailed monsters, Park had met perfectly normal human beings who were 
capable of creating their own advanced civilization. Park openly expressed 
his admiration for the achievements of the Mande peoples. While observ- 


ing Segu, capital of a powerful Bambara state with some thirty thousand 


inhabitants, Park could hardly believe his eyes:7! 


The view of this extensive city; the numerous canoes upon the river; the 
crowded population, and the cultivated state of the surrounding coun- 
try, formed altogether a prospect of civilization and magnificence, 
which I litle expected to find in the bosom of Africa. 


d See Travels, pp.125, 130, 197-98 and 268; also ‘An Abstract of Mr. Park's Account of 
His Travels and Discoveries ...', Proceedings, 1, p.378. Similar opinions were shared 
by many other European travellers who visited Western Africa: already Cadamosto had 
admired the disinterested hospitality which the blacks showed towards strangers (see 
the quotation in chapter 3 above, page 132) 

6s Travels into the Inland Parts of Africa (1738). p.120 

o See Halleu 1965, p.283. Browne, who had some means of his own, had not looked 

to the African Association for support. His journal (Travels in Africa, Egypt. and Syria) 

appeared in 1799. Though the book was overshadowed by Park's more sensational 

journal, Dutch, French and German translations appeared in 1800-01. 

Proceedings, 1, p.565; emphasis added. 

Travels, p.196. See also Park's description of Kabba, a large town north of Segu Cibic., 

p.202) 
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In general, Park was able to overcome the cultural barrier that had 
entangled so many of his predecessors and was still entangling many of his 
contemporaries in Europe. While considering his own, sometimes unhap- 
py, experiences among the black Africans, he concluded:’? 


[Blefore we pronounce them [the Africans] a more depraved people 
than any other, it were well to consider whether the lower order of peo- 
ple in any part of Europe, would have acted, under similar circum- 
stances, with greater honesty towards a stranger, than the Negroes acted 
towards me. It must not be forgotten, that laws of the country afforded 
me no protection; that every one was at liberty to rob me with impuni- 
ty; and finally, that some part of my effects were of as great value, in 
the estimation of the Negroes, as pearls and diamonds would have been 
in the eyes of a European. Let us suppose a black merchant of 
Hindostan to have found his way into the centre of England, with a box 
of jewels at his back; and that the laws of the kingdom afforded him no 
security; in such a case, the wonder would be, not that the stranger was 
robbed of any part of his riches, but that any part was left for a second 
depredator. Such, on sober reflection, is the judgement I have formed 
concerning the pilfering disposition of the Mandingo Negroes towards 
myself. Notwithstanding I was so great a sufferer by it, I do not consid- 
er that their natural sense of justice was perverted or extinguished; it 
was overpowered only, for the moment, by the strength of a temptation 
which it required no common virtue to resist. 


Park's basic attitude was one of neutrality towards the African way of 
life. He did not glorify it: the blacks were not the bloodthirsty beasts that 
had been depicted by some of the writers of the Enlightenment"? nor were 
they noble savages living in the Garden of Eden. Park simply reported what 
he had seen, without arrogance, without interpretation and without judge- 
ment. Before leaving Pisania, he had even tried to acquaint himself with the 
Mande language “without which I was fully convinced that I never could 
acquire an extensive knowledge of the country or its inhabitants"? — an 
effort which was not common among his numerous successors, most of 
whom were satisfied with employing local interpreters. From this point of 
view, and with his understanding of the local lifestyle, Park foreshadowed 
the emergence of the great nineteenth-century European explorers of 
Western and Central Africa, such as Dixon Denham, Heinrich Barth, 


72 Travels, p.262. 
73 See Cohen 1980, pp.67 and 74-75. 
7 Travels, p.7; Spittler 1987, p.399; Grosz-Ngaté 1988, p.487. Park was accompanied by 


an interpreter called Johnson, a freed slave from Jamaica, who was fluent in Mande 
and English. After Demba had been enslaved by the Moors (see footnote 63 above), 
Johnson decided to separate from Park, wishing to return to the Gambia with a slave 
caravan (Travels, pp.171—72). Thereafter, Park was on his own, wandering aimlessly 
for months without any means of assistance. 
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Gerhard Rohlfs, and Gustav Nachtigal, who all had an extraordinarily close 
relationship with the African people they met, and who all portrayed 
African cultures with sympathy and an unusual degree of modesty.” 
While Park was on his way back to Pisania from the Niger, the German 
explorer Friedrich Hornemann, who was enlisted by the African Association, 
left London for Cairo with a plan to travel to the city of Katsina in 
Hausaland. Starting his journey in September 1797 — his departure from 
Egypt was unexpectedly delayed by the French invasion in July 1798 — 
Hornemann managed to reach Murzuk, and he was the first European 
explorer who actually visited this oasis, but there he was obliged to halt and 
return to Tripoli. His companion, Joseph Frendenburgh, died in Murzuk.”° 
Nevertheless, Hornemann brought back valuable information, confirming 
much that Lucas had reported and supplementing his account with new 
facts. In 1800 Hornemann made another attempt to cross the Sahara, but this 





time he disappeared after he had left Murzuk." He probably managed to 


reach his distant target, the city of Katsina, where he is said to have died 
either in 1804 or 1805. Hornemann's achievement, however, was of little 


importance, for he sent no letters to Europe and his journal was destroyed." 


S See Curtin 1964, p.207; Spitder 1987, pp.391-95; cf. Cohen 1980, pp.250-52. The 
greatness of these four men is only emphasized if we remember that they all travelled 
alone, or perhaps with one or two European companions, not having a retinue of 
hundreds of porters armed with modern rifles like their later colleagues in Eastern and 
Equatorial Africa, who were able to cut their way ahead, if necessary, with sword and 
fire. The success of Denham, Barth, Rohlfs, and Nachtigal was based on their 
willingness to accommodate themselves to the African lifestyle; and with this decision 
they won the sympathies of the local people. We may, of course, doubt how far they 
were free of any racial prejudices but they were at least free of the blatant 
negrophobia shared by many of those who were seeking the source of the Nile (see 
McLynn 1992, pp.72, 127, 155, 100, 311, 358) Moreover, these four explorers were 
well remembered by the African people they had encountered. The French Lieutenant 
Hourst, for example, is said to have been able to travel in the early 1890s in complete 
safety from Dakar to Timbuktu, as he pretended to be Barth's nephew Cibid., p.325; 
on the memory of Barth in Bornu, see Rohlfs, Quer durch Afrika, 1, p.506) 

Journal of Horneman’, Proceedings, W. pp.19, 39 and 129. For Hornemann's 
background, see Halleu 1965, pp.250-51. Frendenburgh was a German renegade 
whom Hornemann had met in Cairo. He had spent some ten years in the Middle East 
and visited Mecca thrice. 

Hornemann's last letter to England was dated at Murzuk on 6 April 1800 (Proceedings, 
Il, pp.28-31). 

As in the case of Houghton, Hornemann’s fate was learnt much later. by other 
European travellers. Our knowledge of Hornemann's second voyage rests on the 
information that Joseph Richie and George Lyon recorded in 1819 at Murzuk from a 
man who claimed to have been Hornemann’s companion on the caravan from 
Murzuk to Bornu (4 Narrative of Travels in Northern Africa, pp.132-33).. Dixon 
Denham and Hugh Clapperton also heard some details of Hornemann's adventures 
during their stay in Kuka and Kano in 1824 (Narrative of Travels and Discoveries, M, 
pp.81 and 264). There is a hypothesis, based on the rumours heard in 1802 by the 
Danish Consul in Tripoli, and later by Clapperton in Kano, according to which 
Hornemann had left Katsina for Ashanti, but he was unable to continue his travel after 
he had reached the Niger, where he eventually died (Halleu 1965, pp.262-63; 
Johnston & Muffet 1973, p.250; Spittler 1987, p 403). 
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Following the success of his first journey, Mungo Park was commis- 
sioned to the Niger again in 1805. This time he was backed by the British 
government; there had been earlier plans to send Park to explore the inte- 
rior of the recently colonized New South Wales in Australia.”? But the high 
hopes soon turned to despair, for the second Niger expedition ended in 
catastrophe. Park was accompanied by eight white civilians and thirty-five 
British soldiers from the Royal African Corps (who were widely reckoned 
to be the “scum of the earth”®®). The expedition left the Gambia in May 
1805, reaching the Niger at Bamako in August. Meanwhile most of the men 
had died of fever, as the rainy season had begun in June. Only six soldiers 
and a carpenter survived. In November this little party, which had dimin- 
ished to four men plus Park, one of whom had gone crazy, started sailing 
towards Timbuktu along the Niger.®! Nothing was heard of them after they 
had passed Sansanding where Park wrote his last letter to his wife on 19 
November 1805.8? In October 1806 the African Association received a let- 
ter from Morocco reporting that Park had reached Timbuktu in March.9?? 
According to the later investigations made by the British government, Park 
and his men had managed to pass Timbuktu, but they had met their fate at 
Bussa in modern Nigeria. There they had all drowned, either accidentally 
or in an attack by the local inhabitants.5* 

Compared to his first journey to the Niger, Park's second voyage added 
very little to the existing knowledge of the West African interior,’ but it 


79 Proceedings, M, p.4; Park, Tbe Journal of a Mission, p.xxxii. 

e McLynn 1992, p.18. 

id Hallett 1965, pp.336-38. 

3 Park, The Journal of a Mission, p.Ixxvii. 

83 Records, p.280. 

“ Boahen 1964, pp.33-35; Hallett 1965, pp.331—45; see 'Amadi Fatouma's Journal’, in: 


Park, The Journal of a Mission, pp.208-15; and the Appendix VII, ‘A Document 
Relating to the Death of Mungo Park', in: Denham, Clapperton & Oudney, Narrative 
of Travels and Discoveries, vol. 11. 

as Park's letters and the journal of his second expedition were brought to the coast by 
his black servant Isaaco. In 1810 Isaaco was once more sent into the West African 
interior to seek news of Park's fate. Isaaco returned in 1811 and his account, together 
with other papers and reports, and Park's own journal, was published in 1815 (75e 
Journal of a Mission to tbe Interior of Africa, in tbe Year 1805). In 1816 Robert Adams, 
the American sailor who claimed to have visited Timbuktu during his captivity in the 
western Sahara (see chapter 2 above, footnotes 222 and 294), mentioned that he had 
met a black slave woman from “Kanno” (Kano?) who had seen some white men 
sailing on a large boat along the river (The Narrative of Robert Adams, p.69). We 
cannot know whether this detail is a genuine recollection or taken from the reports 
relating to Park's death, published in the previous year. More reliable is the 
recollection of a Moor from Timbuktu, whom Thomas Edward Bowdich met in 1817 
at Kumasi, the capital of Ashanti, and who claimed to have witnessed the death of 
Park in Bussa (Mission, pp.90-91). Heinrich Barth, who stayed in Timbuktu in 
1853-54, was still able pick up many stories about Park's passage, one of them at least 
from an eye-witness (see Travels and Discoveries, IIl, pp.340 and 469). 








marked the beginning of government-sponsored exploration. Although the 
African Association continued to exist until 1831, when its surviving four- 
teen members decided to merge themselves with the newly established 
Royal Geographical Society, it had exhausted most of its resources.?ó The 
last effective explorer enlisted by the African Association was the Swiss 
Johann Ludwig Burckhardt in 1808. His original purpose had been to fol- 
low Hornemann's route from Murzuk to Hausaland. Burckhardt, however, 
spent most of his time exploring Arabia (he was the first European traveller 
to provide a reliable and detailed account of Mecca) and the Nile valley, 


before his death in Cairo in 1817.7 


THE RACE TO TIMBUKTU 


Following the disappearance of Mungo Park in 1805, exploration of the 
West African interior ceased for a while, beginning again after peace was 
achieved in Europe in 1815.55 The end of the Napoleonic Wars meant the 
restoration of Saint-Louis and Gorée to the French in 1817, whereas the 
British were satisfied with their previous possessions on the Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, and the Gold Coast. It took years for the French to consolidate 
power in Senegambia and they were not able to start their penetration of 
the interior effectively until the 1840s, Mollien's journey of 1818 notwith- 
standing. Hence the initiative in West African exploration was sull firmly in 
British hands. 

Since the routes leading from the Atlantic coast to the Niger had proven 
to be too unhealthy and dangerous, the British government decided to 
return to the trans-Saharan routes. This decision was sensible, for the dry 
climate of the Sahara is much healthier for Europeans than the West African 
savanna or the coastal rainforest, though the desert offered other kinds of 
dangers: the utterly hostile environment, where getting lost meant certain 


death, and the ferocious nomads who - according to Mungo Park — con- 


bs Records, pp.243—i5 

in Hallett 1965, pp.366—78. The final two explorers enlisted by the African Association 
were the Frenchman Linant de Bellefons and one Henry Welford: Linant was travelling 
in Nubia in 1827-28, collecting valuable information on the course of the Nile His 
notes were not, however, published until. 1832. Welford tried to reach the source of 
the Nile at the "Mountains of the Moon" from Egypt, but he died in Nubia in. 1830 
without any success (Records, pp.236 and 2-40). 

BS 


The last explorer who was sent to West Africa by the African Association was Henry 
Nicholls who arrived in ibar in January 1805. His aim was to proceed from the 
Bight of Biafra to Bornu. Nicholls, however, died in Calabar in the following March 
(Hallett 1965, pp.361-65) 
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sidered “it as lawful to murder a European as it would be to kill a dog”.*? 
: But, fortunately enough, the British government had established a cordial 
a relationship with the Karamanli Pasha of Tripoli, Yüsuf (reigned 
1794-1832), who ruled most parts of modern Libya, and who was able to 





guarantee the British travellers safe conduct all the way to the borders of 
the Bornu Empire. 
The first attempt to reach the Niger from the north was made in 1818 by 


| 
| 


Joseph Ritchie and Captain George Francis Lyon. It failed, as Ritchie died, 

and Lyon had to turn back soon after Murzuk.?! The 

ney were meagre, although Lyon recorded se 

journal about Bornu and the course of th 

Fezzan.” 
| Four years later, in March 1822, a « 

Captain Hugh Clapperton (1788- 

Dixon Denham (1786-1828) — and 

out from Tripoli, taking the already. 
a medical man with an interest i 
guished himself in the Peninsular | 
served in the Royal Navy. Their ex] 
to the first journey of Park.’ They re 





Ao on the shores of Lake Chad, without 


zd Proceedings, 1, p.349. In this respect, the Sahara proved to be more dangerous for 


European travellers than other parts of Alrica. In Western Africa, only a few explorers 
were actually killed by the natives, even if they were occasionally threatened by death 
(Spittler 1987, p.395; also McLynn 1992, p.256). 

See the Appendix III, ‘A letter from Yusuf, Pasha of Tripoli, to the Sheikh of Bornu’, 
in: Denham, Clapperton & Oudney, Narrative of Travels and Discoveries, vol. 11. 

2 Curtin 1965, pp.166—-67. 

* A Narrative of Travels in Northern Africa, in tbe Years 1818, 19, and 20 (London 
1821). 

Gerd Spittler (1997, p.392) makes a sharp distinction between the three different 
modes of European exploration of Africa. The first division depends on whether the 
explorer was travelling alone or in a group. In the case of group travel, he makes a 
further division between the ‘caravan’ and the ‘expedition’. The caravan adapted to 
the local circumstances and secured its provisions from the immediate vicinity by 
peaceful means. An expedition did not adapt but was equipped for self-sufficiency or 
to dominate its surroundings by military means. Thus Park's second journey to the 
Niger was clearly an expedition as he was accompanied by soldiers and provisions. 
Denham's, Clapperton's and Oudney's journey began as an expedition — they had a 
military escort provided by the Pasha of Tripoli — but in Bornu it became a caravan. 
In general, the European exploration of Western Africa was predominantly carried out 
by individual travellers and caravans until the 1890s, whereas expeditions were typical 
in Eastern Africa. These different modes of travelling naturally affected greatly the way 
in which the explorers were able to make observations: whether they were viewing 
the local communities outside or inside, and how willing the local people were to 
cooperate with them. This point matters, when we are evaluating the reliability of 
their journals. 
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made friends with the true leader of the empire, Shaykh al-Kànimi (d. 
1837)?* whereas Clapperton proceeded to Hausaland, visiting the impor- 
tant commercial cities of Kano and Sokoto, where he made friends with 
Muhammad Bello (1817-37), son of Usuman dan Fodio and the ruler of the 
recently established Fulani Caliphate of Sokoto.” Oudney, who had been 
sick since they had left Tripoli, died in Bornu, and his contribution to the 
expedition was only nominal. His share in the journal of the expedition 
consists of a brief chapter entitled “Excursion to Westward of Murzuk, in 
June, July, and August, 1822", which describes the Tuaregs of Fezzan, and 
a few notes.”° 

The explorations of Denham and Clapperton put the areas around Lake 
Chad and Hausaland on the map and brought the city of Kano into 
European consciousness. At the time of Hornemann, Katsina was the most 
important commercial city in Hausaland, but after the jibad of Usuman dan 
Fodio in the early nineteenth century, which caused much havoc in the 
area, it was superseded by Kano. It was the fame of Kano, the 
“Manchester of Africa"? instead of Timbuktu, which later lured the 
German explorer Heinrich Barth to the African interior. Barth afterwards 
recalled a conversation he had with a Hausa slave during his first visit in 


Northern Africa in 1845—47:?? 


In the course of conversation I once held with a Hausa slave in Káf, in 
the regency of Tunis, he, seeing the interest I took in his native coun- 
try, made use of the simple but impressive words, "Please God, you 
shall go and visit Káno." These words were constantly ringing in my 
ed ind though. overpowered for a time by the vivid impressions of 
interesting and picturesque countries, they echoed with renewed inten- 
sity as soon as I was restored to the tranquility of European life. 





dL Muhammad al-Amin al-Kanimi was a Muslim scholar from Kanem, who came to 
power after he had assisted the ruler Onan) of Bornu, Dunama, to repel the attack of 
the Sokoto jihadists in 1808-09. Although the mais were allowed to remain as the 
legally constituted rulers of Bornu up to 1846, Shaykh al-Kanimi was in fact from 1820 
until his death the most powerful man in the kingdom, and succeeded by his sons 

p Boahen 1964, pp.56-58: Curtin 1965, p.172. At that time Muhammad Bello was already 
known in Europe on account of the rumours heard of him in Tripoli and Egypt (Lyon, 
A Narrative of Travels, p.134; also J L. Burckhardt, Travels in Nubia, London 1819). In 
1822, the German geographer Carl Ritter had styled him “ein afrikanischer Bonaparte", 














because of his conquests in Hausaland (Erdkunde, p.477). 

= Denham, Clapperton & Oudney, Narrative of Travels and Discoveries, 1, 
pp.lviii-Ixxxviii 

wr See ibid., II, p.251ff.; see also Barth, Tra and Discoveries, l, p.505. 





9n Boahen 1964, p.118. This denomination was justified because Kano, surrounded by 


large cotton fields, was the centre of an impressive textile industry. Cotton clothes 
made in Kano were exported even to North Africa (Hornemann, Proceedings, M. 
p.197. 

Travels and Discoveries, preface to vol. l, p.xxiv. 
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Besides the new geographical data, the Bornu expedition also greatly 
affected contemporary European images of Africa: if Mungo Park had 
proven that the blacks in the West African interior were not brutes but 
human beings, Denham and Clapperton proved that they were civilized 
and intelligent human beings.'? The Bambara state of Segu, like the small- 
er Mande states on the upper Senegal visited by Park, still represented tra- 
ditional and ‘pagan’ West African society — the jihad of al-hajj ‘Umar, lead- 
ing to the formation of the Islamic ‘Umarian state in the middle Niger val- 
ley, did not start until 1852. This was difficult for most eighteenth-century 
Europeans to understand, as there existed few parallels, or none, with their 
own civilization. The same concerned the kingdoms of Ashanti and 
Dahomey on the Guinea Coast, which had both become familiar to 
Europeans in the context of the slave trade.!?! Combined with the image of 
the ‘poor’ material culture of the Africans, this frustration had made many 
Europeans consider the blacks as utterly uncivilized, regardless of the fact 
that they were occasionally, as individuals, granted humanity and some 
virtues. 10? 

On the other hand, both the Empire of Bornu and the Sokoto Caliphate 
appeared to the European visitors to be well-organized and economically 
prosperous states, having large cities with impressive monumental archi- 
tecture and vivid markets. Clapperton, for instance, reported that American 
and European industrial products were available in Kano.! Furthermore, 
the ruling élites in Bornu and Sokoto were both literate and interested in 
obtaining modern European inventions. Muhammad Bello, for example, 
was well acquainted with the history of Islamic Spain, but he could also ask 
Clapperton detailed questions about the British policy in India and the reli- 
gious situation in Europe - even if some of these questions were slightly 
outdated, such as whether Clapperton was Nestorian or Socinian.!9* 


Muhammad Bello was not an exceptional Sudanese ruler in this respect. In 


100. Boahen 1964, p.66. 

act The capital of Ashanti, Kumasi, was visited by Thomas Edward Bowdich in 1817 and 
Joseph Dupuis in 1820, who both wrote detailed accounts of their experiences. 

102 Curtin 1965, pp.407-8; Cohen 1980, p.33. In the European encounter with Asia, there 
was no such frustration, as most of the Oriental peoples - the Arabs, Indians, Chinese, 
and Japanese — had religions based on written traditions, together with seemingly 
‘rich’ material culture, which offered much easier parallels with the European way of 
life, making the Asian civilizations appear not only more understandable but also 
more acceptable to European eyes. 


103 Boahen 1964, p.67; see Denham, Clapperton & Oudney, Narrative of Travels and 
i Discoveries, ll, p.53; also Barth, Travels and Discoveries, I, p.512. 
See Denham, Clapperton & Oudney, Narrative of Travels and Discoveries, |, pp.82, 


m ar e see also Barth's estimation of Muhammad Bello, Travels and Discoveries, 
, p.116. 





1789, an English lady living in Tripoli reported that a certain “Prince of 
Bornu”, who passed through the city on his way home from Mecca, was 
“extremely well-informed and much acquainted with the state of Europe”. 
One of the prince's three wives could even speak Italian.’ Finally, the 
rulers and townspeople in Bornu and Hausaland, at least those met by 
Denham and Clapperton, were Muslims. 

To summarize, the empires of Bornu and Sokoto appeared to European 
observers as more Oriental than African societies; Denham and Clapperton 
witnessed nothing similar to the Yam ceremony and other barbaric “cus- 
toms”, which had shocked the contemporary European visitors to Ashanti 
and Dahomey.'9 The two Sudanic empires offered many parallels with the 
Islamic civilization of North Africa which was familiar to Europeans and 
recognized as cultured, although degenerate and inferior to the advanced 
civilization of Christendom. The difference between the two societies 
encountered and described by Park, Denham and Clapperton became vis- 
ible in the illustrations to their respective journals. The two plates depict- 
ing the Mande society in Park’s Travels show thatched huts and sparsely 
clad natives, whereas Clapperton’s and Denham's journal contain pic- 
tures of armoured horsemen, recalling medieval knights, and potentates 
clad in Oriental dresses and sitting on dais.'9 A consequence of the image 
that was offered by Denham's and Clapperton's descriptions of Bornu and 
Sokoto was that, when combined with the historical evidence provided by 
Leo Africanus, it gave European scholars the idea that Islam was a civiliz- 
ing force in Africa, capable of elevating the blacks from savagery. It also 
led the scholars to consider the Sudanic Africa, falsely, as an integral part 
of the Islamic world. Afterwards, both of these notions were further 
strengthened by the discovery of medieval Arabic sources for early West 
African history. 

Encouraged by the success of Denham and Clapperton, the British gov- 


ernment decided to send another explorer to the south of Sahara. On 16 


108 Cited in Halleu 1965. p.34. This anonymous English lady was the sister-in-law of the 
British Consul in Tripoli, Richard Tully. Her long letters home were published 
posthumously in 1817 (Letters Written during à Ten Year Residence at tbe Court of 
Tripoli ... in tbe Possession of the Family of the Late Richard Tully, London, new 
edition 1957). It would be interesting to know the circumstances in which the prince's 
wife had learnt the language — was she for example taught by an Italian female slave 





who was sold to Bornu (see Rohlfs, Quer durch Afrika, 1, p 155)? 
106 See Bowdich, Mission, pp.274-79; Cuhn, Sammlung, l, pp.175-212. 
ior See the plates ‘A View of Kamalia’ and ‘A View of a Bridge over the Ba-fing or Black 


River', in Travels, opposite pp.252 and 338 

See especially the plates in the first volume. ‘Portrait of Almeen ben Mohammed’, (to 
face the tide page), ‘Body Guard of the Sheikh of Bornou' (p.88). and ‘Reception of 
the Mission by the Sultan of Bornou' (p.106). 
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At home in France, Caillié was welcomed as a national hero, whereas on 
the other side of the Channel he was rejected as an impostor. The British 
public believed that Caillié had obtained, by dishonest means, the journal 
of the unfortunate Laing, their hero, and then published it in his own 
name.! Eventually this erroneous belief caused a diplomatic crisis 
between Great Britain and France, as Colonel Hanmer Warrington, the 
influential British Consul in Tripoli (1814—46), openly accused the French 
government of having bought Laing's papers from the Pasha of Tripoli 
whom Warrington considered guilty of the murder of Laing. The uproar did 
not settle until an official examination made by the British government had 
proven that neither the Pasha nor the French government had anything to 
do with Laing's death.!!5 Warrington's accusations, however, violated the 
relations between the British government and the Pasha of Tripoli, which 
enabled the Turks to overthrow the Karamanli dynasty and to re-establish 
the direct Ottoman rule in Libya in the 1840s. Caillié never returned Africa. 
He wrote constantly to French authorities and suggested that he should be 
send to explore the auriferous upper Senegal region. But it was no use, and 
all his ideas were rejected. Although the French public considered Caillié a 
great explorer, the French scholars did not; to them he was nothing but an 
adventurer.!!? 

The negative but truthful description of Timbuktu given by Caillié did 
not, however, thwart the old fantasies.!2° Most Europeans and especially 


ir This accusation was not irrational, for there were armchair travellers who published 


accounts of their imaginative 'explorations' that were based on journals written by the 
real travellers. In 1800 a book was published in Germany describing the adventures 
of Christian Friedrich Damberger who had enlisted in the Dutch East India Company 
as a soldier. Damberger deserted the Cape Province in 1781 and decided to make his 
way home overland through Angola, Kongo, Hausaland, and across the Sahara, 
eventually arriving in Germany in 1797. At first sight the book has a convincing air 
about it. The events related by Damberger were not improbable and there were 
several references to the journals of other travellers, including Mungo Park, which 
were cunningly introduced to show where they went wrong in their descriptions (see 
C.F. Damberger, Travels through the Interior of Africa from tbe Cape of Good Hope to 
Morocco, London 1801, p.452) — hence it is not surprising that many readers were 
taken in, and the book became a best-seller in Germany. Afterwards, it was learnt that 
the book was nothing but an elaborate hoax, prepared by a printer of Wittenberg with 
the aid of a German scholar called Junge. Before this disclosure, the book had been 
translated into French and English (Hallett 1965, p.291). Similar hoaxes were the 
extensive ‘explorations’ made in the African interior by an Englishman called Duncan 
in 1845—46 (Travels in Western Africa in 1845 and 46, London 1847, 2 vols) and the 
Italian Marquis  Buonfanti in 1881-83 (see Paul Constantin Meyer, 
Erforschungsgeschichte und Staatenbildungen des Westsudan mit Berücksichtigung 
seiner historischen, ethnologischen und wirtschaftlichen Verhältnisse, Gotha 1897: 
Petermann's Mitteilungen, Ergánzungsheft no.121, p.20). 

118 Curtin 1965, p.174. 

119 Gardner 1968, pp.145—46. 

120 ‘Barth's Discoveries in Africa’, Tbe Edinburgh Review, no. 222 (April 1859), p.363. 
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the French continued to believe throughout the nineteenth century that the 
trans-Saharan trade was more valuable than it really was.!?! French reports 
made in 1880 estimated the trade of the Western Sudan at 300 million francs 
a year and the population of the area at 80 million people (the population 
of the area is now around 37 million). Another indication of the persistent 
survival of the old fantasies about Timbuktu was the trans-Saharan railway 
project in 1877. This was the French plan to link the port of Algiers to the 
Niger at Timbuktu. The pamphlet advertising the project, written by 
Adolphe Duponchel, became a minor best-seller.'? Although this railway 
never went further than the city of Colomb-Béchar in the northern Sahara, 
the plan itself survived until the end of French colonial rule in Western 
Africa.!? Another grandiose railway project, which was never fulfilled, was 
to connect Tripoli with Bornu.!? 

The next European traveller to enter Timbuktu, twenty-six years after 
Caillié's visit, was Heinrich Barth (1821-65), who was undoubtedly one of 
the greatest explorers of Africa; not so much for the miles he travelled or 
the length of time he spent in Africa, but rather for his character and the 
“indomitable perseverance exhibited in the extent of his travels".!? Barth 
set out from Tripoli in early 1850, arriving in Kano in February 1851. During 
the crossing of the Sahara, he made an excursion to Agadez, being the first 
European explorer to provide an accurate description of this city.!7° Barth 
was not travelling alone: officially James Richardson was the leader of the 
journey, which was financed by the British government, but he died in 
March 1851, soon after their arrival in Bornu.!?? The third member of the 
group was another German, Adolf Overweg, who went to explore the Lake 


Chad region where he died in September 1852. Barth was the sole survivor 


wa Boahen 1964, p.131; Sanford Bederman & Jack Biles, "The Sojourn of Rabbi 

Mordochai Abi-Serour in Timbuctoo and French Trans-Saharan Interests’, Terrae 

Incognitae, m (1971), p.47. On the value of this trade, see C.W. Newbury, ‘North 

African and Western Sudan ‘Trade in the Nineteenth Century: A Re-Evaluation', JAH, 

vil (1966), pp.233—46 

C.W. Newbury & A S. Kanya-Forstner, ‘French Policy and the Origins of the Scramble 

for West Africa’, JAH, x (1969), pp.261 and 275. 

See for instance Gilbert Maurel, ‘Le probleme des communications au Sahara’, in: Ze 

Sahara Français (Vichy 1955), pp.358-65 

M Gerhard Rohlfs, ‘Eine Eisenbahn nach Central-Afrika', Petermanmn s Mitteilungen, xxm 

(1877), pp.45-53. 

See 'Barth's Discoveries in Africa’, The Edinburgh Review, no. 222 (April 1859), pp.338 

and 364; cf. McLynn 1992, pp.38, 87, and 101. 

See Barth, Travels and Discoveries, |, p.539. Before Barth, Agadez had been visited by 

the two Malian Franciscan fathers on their way to Katsina, and probably by 

Hornemann. 

i Richardson had been travelling in Northern Africa and the Sahara in the years 
1843—46. His journal, Travels in tbe Great Desert of Sabara, appeared in 1848 (London, 
2 vols) 
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and therefore free to choose his own route. The purpose of their journey 
was to gain new information about Central African geography and to exam- 
ine the possibilities of opening the markets of Bornu and Hausaland for 
British industrial products. Barth fulfilled both these tasks dutifully.!?8 In the 
1850s the British were interested in the commercial prospects of the Sahara 
and they had established a network of vice-consuls in the principal oases 
of the Libyan Sahara, including Ghadames and Murzuk.!? Following the 
successful journey of Denham and Clapperton, there had even been plans 
to establish a permanent consulate in Kuka, the capital of Bornu. The 
French, although they had occupied much of the Algerian coast in the 
1830s, were less interested in trans-Saharan trade. In 1843 the French gov- 
ernment had prohibited participation in the trans-Saharan trade in Algerian 
cities under French control. The purpose of the ban was to undermine the 
trans-Saharan slave trade, and this ordinance was not abolished until the 
1860s. At the same time, British interests in the Sahara and Western Africa 
diminished — one important reason was that the British government want- 
ed to maintain good relations with France.!?? 

Having visited the great cities of Bornu and Hausaland, Barth extended 
his travels into hitherto unknown areas. He first went to the east, where he 
explored Wadai and Bagirmi, and then turned to the west and on to the 
Niger. In September 1853 he arrived in Timbuktu where he stayed until 
May 1854 in partial custody. It was generally believed in the city that he 
was the son of the unfortunate Laing.!?! Nevertheless, Barth produced a far 
more detailed description of the city than Caillié had.!5? Finally, in the 
spring of 1854, he was able to start his journey back to the Mediterranean 
by the same route along which he had arrived five years earlier. His return 
to Germany in the autumn of 1855 was triumphant, since he was long 
believed to be dead, as no news of him had been heard for a long time.!5? 
Barth's home-coming was noticed even in Finnish newspapers which oth- 
erwise contained scarcely any news relating to Africa. !? 
qan Curtin 1965, p.311. 


139 Boahen 1964, pp.161-63 and 230. 
130 Ibid., p.56. 


I Travels and Discoveries, MI, p.342. 
132 See Travels and Discoveries, 111, p.299ff. 
133 ‘Annonce de la mort du Dr Barth’, BSG, 4ème série, vir (1854), pp.410-12. Another 


German, Eduard Vogel, was sent to search for Barth in the autumn of 1854. They met in 
Bornu in November 1854. Thereafter, Vogel continued to Wadai where he disappeared in 
the following year (Travels and Discoveries, II, p.586; Curtin 1965, p.311). 

See Abo Underráttelser, 21 September 1855 and 30 October 1855; also Suometar, 16 
November 1855. Following the éclat of Barth's return, the Abo Underráttelser even 
published two lengthy articles describing the Kanuri language, though most of the 
readers probably had no clear idea where, and by whom, such a language was 
spoken (see ‘Kanuri — eller Bornu spraket’, 26 and 28 September 1855). 
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Having settled in London,!** Barth soon completed his magisterial five- 
volume journal, in English and German, entitled Travels and Discoveries in 
North and Central Africa, which was published simultaneously in Great 
Britain,!?6 the United States! and Germany,'** and was followed after- 
wards by various translations.!? A modern reprint, the “Centenary Edition", 
appeared in 1965.'? Barth's journal never became such a best-seller as 
Park's Travels had been, probably because the non-academic public avoid- 
ed his meticulous style — in a review published in the British periodical, The 
Edinburgh Review, Barth's readers were politely urged to be “patient”, '! 
Another reason was certainly that his book did not contain the sensation- 
al, exciting adventures that readers could find, for instance, in the contem- 
porary journals of David Livingstone and Richard Burton, which were sell- 


ing much better. Only one thousand complete sets of five volumes of the 


VS Barth did not rest for a long time in London. As soon as he had completed his journal, 


he set off in the spring of 1858 for a new journey, this time in Asia Minor. A 
description of this adventure appeared in 1860 (Dr H. Bartb's Reise von Trapezunt 
durch die nérdliche Hälfte Klein-Asiens nach Scutari im Herbst 1858, Gotha). In 1861 
he went to Spain. Barth returned to the Balkans in 1862 (Reise durch das Innere der 
Europäischen Türkei von Rustchuk nach Saloniki im Herbst 1862, Berlin 1864). In 
the following years he travelled on the Alps, in northern Italy, and in Macedonia. 
Barth died in Berlin on 26 November 1865, as a result of wrong medication for a 
chronic gastric disease he had got during his travels in Africa. 

Nae Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa. Being a Journal of an Expedition 

Undertaken under tbe Auspices of H.B M's Government in tbe Years 1849-1855, 5 vols 

(London 1857-58: Longmans Green & Co.). 

Travels and Discoveries... 3 vols (New York 1857-59: Harper & Brothers), There are 

no textual differences between the Briush and the American editions. 

Reisen und Entdeckungen in Nord- und Central-Afrika in den Jabren 1849 bis 1855. 

Tagebuch seiner im Auftrag der Brittischen Regierung. unternommen Reise, 5 vols 

(Gotha 1857-58: Justus Perthes). This is a real. masterpiece of printing, with sixty 

colour plates. It was reprinted in 1965. The German edition is not entirely identical 

with the English edition. The German edition is more informative about the external 
circumstances, and it also contains more open criticism of Richardson, which Barth 
omitted from the English version (Spittler 1987, pp.397n.9, and 405), An abbreviated 

German edition, in two volumes, appeared in 1859-60 (Gotha: Justus Perthes, ^im 

Auszuge bearbeitet). 

Dutch, Danish, and French translaunons appeared soon after the publication of the 

original British and German editions, but they are all incomplete (for bibliographical 

details, see A.H.M. Kirk-Greene, ‘A Biographical Note’, in: Centenary Edition, 1, p.xvi). 

The first abridged narrative of Barth's travels was published in France already in 1856; 

that is even before Barth's own account had appeared (V-A. Malte-Brun, Résumé 

historique de la grande exploration faite dans UAfrique centrale par Richardson, Barth 

et Overweg, Paris; see also Lanoye 1858, pp 474—576) 

In three volumes (London: Frank Cass & Co.). The “Centenary Edition" is based on 

the three-volume American edition of 1857-59, but it has some additional maps and 

illustrations which ar en from the Brush edition For reasons of : ilability, my 
references are to the “Centenary Edition”, rather than to the original British or German 
editions. 

E ‘Barth's Discoveries in Africa’, no. 222 (April 1859), p.36; Christoph Marx, "Volker 
ohne Schrift und Geschichte’. Zur historischen Erfassung des vorkolonialen 
Schwarzafrika in der deutschen Forschung des 19. und früben 20. Jabrhunderts 
(Stuttgart. 1988), p.20. 
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British edition of 1857-58 were printed.1#? Barth's journal had, however, an 
indirect influence in the popular image of the West African interior, for it 
was used by Jules Verne in his novels, especially in Cing semaines en bal- 
lon (1863), and by many juvenile book writers in Germany.!5 

Despite its humble publicity, Barth’s journal became well-known to 
European scholars who recognized the great importance of his detailed and 
careful notes on the geography, nature, cultures and languages of Sudanic 
Africa.'44 In the late nineteenth century, Barth had achieved such an author- 
itative position among some Africanists that he was considered an almost 
infallible source.!*? His journal is still an invaluable source for the history 
of the Bornu empire, Hausaland, and the adjacent regions during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Moreover, Barth's journal constituted a 
remarkable new addition to the image of Sudanic Africa among contem- 
porary scholars, again making it slightly more positive. If Denham and 
Clapperton had proved that the blacks of Bornu and Hausaland were civi- 
lized human beings, Barth proved that they were civilized human beings 
with a history, by bringing with him to Europe several important histori- 
cal chronicles written by Sudanese scholars in Bornu and Timbuktu (these 
chronicles will be discussed in the following chapter). 

It was actually Hugh Clapperton who had brought the first example of 
local West African historiography to Europe. This was an Arabic manuscript 
containing a short extract from a much larger chronicle entitled 7nfaq al- 
maysir fi ta’rikh bilad al-Takrür. This chronicle was composed in 
1227/1812-13 by Muhammad Bello and it forms a fairly complete and con- 
temporary record of a successful African jibdd and the subsequent estab- 
lishment of Fulani power in Hausaland. An English translation of Bello's 
text, providing “A Geographical and Historical Account of the Kingdom of 
Tak-rour", appeared as two appendices to Denham's and Clapperton's 
journal.!ó& The fate of the original manuscript brought to England by 
Clapperton is unknown.” The English translation was nothing but a super- 


M2 The print of the first three volumes was larger, with two thousand two hundred and 
fifty copies each (Kirk-Greene, in Centenary Edition, I, p.xvi). 

143 Marx 1988, p.9. 

Mt Besides his journal, Barth produced another equally massive work on Central African 
languages in German (Sammlung und Bearbeitung Central-Afrikanischer 
Vokabularien, Gotha 1862-66, 3 vols). 

145 See for instance Oskar Lenz, Timbuktu. Reise durch Marokko, die Sabara und den 
Sudan (Leipzig 1884), I, p.117; Louis-Gustave Binger, Du Niger au golfe de Guinée par 
le pays de Kong et le Mossi (Paris 1892), I, p.274; and Ismaél Hamet, Chroniques de la 
Mauritanie Sénégalaise: Nacer Eddine (Paris 1911), p.10. 

146 See the Appendices XII and XIII in op. cit. 

147 Cooley, Negroland, p.88n.145. 
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ficial list of Sudanic states and peoples from Darfur to Senegambia, with a 
few historical references to current events and local legends. Concerning 
the ancient empires of the Western Sudan, Ghana and Mali, this chronicle 
seemed to contain no valuable information. 

Barth’s journey marked another important turning-point in European 
exploration of Africa. It meant the completion of the process that had been 
initiated by the African Association seventy years earlier. By 1858, all the 
great mysteries of Western Africa were solved: the course of the Niger was 
put on the map and the secrets of Timbuktu unveiled. Barth's critic in the 


Edinburgh Review summarized:'"8 


Africa seems at last doomed to yield up her mysteries. The dark and 
impenetrable cloud which has hung since the origin of the world over 
regions inhabited by no inconsiderable portion of the human race, has 
been pierced by European and Christian enterprise. [...] In short, tracts 
which have been for ages the enigma and the despair of geographical 
science, begin to assume the form of known countries and to present 
to our observation many of the phenomena of social life, though in its 
most rude and barbarous shapes. 


It was another twenty-six years before the next European traveller, the 
German Oskar Lenz (1848-1925), arrived in Timbuktu on 1 July 1880.!? 
This did not mean the European powers had become disinterested in the 
Western African interior, which still offered many possibilities for discover- 
ies, but the journeys of exploration, like that of Eugéne Mage to Segu in 
1863-66, were usually short in duration and their purposes were more 
commercial and imperialistic than scientific. Mage, for example, was sent 
to investigate the forces and strength of Shaykh Ahmadu, the ruler of the 
*Umarian state in the middle Niger valley, which the French believed was 
blocking their further advance in the upper Senegal valley.!5? 

Furthermore, the trans-Saharan route to Western Africa was becoming 
less popular among European explorers, although it was still used by 
Gerhard Rohlfs (1831-96), who was the first European to cross Africa from 


the Mediterranean to the Bight of Biafra in 1865—67, and Gustav Nachtigal 


wa ‘Barth's Discoveries in Africa’, no. 222 (April 1859), p 337 

pe Lenz, Timbuktu, V, p.19. Some current information on Timbuktu was provided by a 
Moroccan Jew — and a French spy - Mordochai Abi-Serour, who had visited the city 
several times since 1859. Like Caillié before him, Mordochai had to use camouflage, 
for Jews were forbidden to enter the city. A description of Mordochai's first visit to 
Timbuktu was published in France in 1870, and it supported the old i 
concerning the wealth of trans-Saharan trade (see Beaumier 1870). On Mordoch: 
travels, see Bederman & Biles Cop. cit.) 

Cohen 1980, pp.254-55. Mage was kept in custody at Segu for two years. 
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(1834-85), who was exploring Bornu and other parts of the Central Sudan 
in 1869-74. While Barth was on his way home, a British expedition led by 
William Baikie had managed to sail from the Oil Rivers some six hundred 
kilometres up the Niger with the steamer Pleiad, thus proving that it was 
much easier to reach the markets of Hausaland and Bornu from the Atlantic 
coast than across the desert. Besides this achievement, none of Baikie's 
crew had died, thanks to the quinine, which was used for the first time in 
African exploration.!>! 

Finally, with the expedition of Richard Burton and John Hanning Speke 
to the great lakes of Tanganyika and Victoria, in the years 1857—59, the 
emphasis of European exploration transferred to Eastern Africa, as the race 
to the source of the Nile had begun. This shift did not only mark a new 
phase, but it also brought about a change in the actors: no longer were the 
explorers humble wanderers in rags, delighted at receiving a bowl of 
groundnuts from an old African female slave, and at the shelter provided by 
their black hosts, even if it was nothing but a leaking hut. It was now the 
turn of the ‘gentlemen’ who carried the white man's burden in earnest and 


who would not hesitate to flog their niggers for losing a pair of napkins.!> 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF ORIENTALISM 


Besides the journeys of exploration, West African interior started becoming 
more familiar to early nineteenth-century European scholars through the 
medieval Arabic works of geography and history. The interest in learning 
Arabic and studying the Arabic literature had slowly increased among 
European humanists and biblical scholars since the Renaissance, alongside 
the more widespread interest in classical languages, together with Hebrew. 
The evolution of Orientalism as an academic discipline did not take place 
until the seventeenth century.555 It is often suggested that the earliest chair 
of Arabic was established in Paris in 1538 for Guillaume Postel (1510-81), 
the leading French Orientalist of his time, at what was later to be the 
Collége de France. In reality Postel held the chair of mathematics and phi- 
losophy, though he was teaching Arabic. The chair of Arabic proper was 


15) Carlson 1984, p.86. 

152 Dorothy Hammond & Alta Jablow, The Myth of Africa (New York 1977), pp.52-55; 
Lynn 1992, pp.155—56. 

Raymond Schwab, The Oriental Renaissance. Europe's Rediscovery of India and the 
East, ır. Gene Patterson-Black and Victor Reinking (New York 1984), pp.168—70; 
Rodinson 1987, pp.40-52. 
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established only after his death, in 1587./5* The next chair emerged at the 
University of Leiden in 1613; in Great Britain, similar chairs were created at 
Cambridge in 1632 and Oxford in 1636; in France, the Ecole des jeunes de 
langue, a training centre in the modern Oriental languages, was founded in 
1700. By the mid-seventeenth century there were chairs of Oriental lan- 
guages, including teaching in Arabic, at the University of Kónigsberg in 
Prussia and even at Turku in Finland.'? Nevertheless, for a long time the 
Oriental studies consisted of little more than the study of Hebrew for the- 
ologians and the study of Arabic, Persian, and Turkish for interpreters 
bound for European settlements in the Ottoman territories, on the Barbary 
Coast, and in the Middle East. 59 

^s the number of Arabic manuscripts in European collections, public and 
private, steadily grew from the sixteenth century onwards, they also 
began to appear in translation, both in Latin and in vernacular languages. 
This made the material accessible to readers who were not fluent in Arabic 
or who lacked access to the major European libraries. The collection of the 
Royal Library in France, for example, containing more than one thousand 
Arabic manuscripts, was only partially open to the public until 1735.58 
Publication of the Arabic material was, however, slow and haphazard. The 
publications were often manuscripts which the early Orientalists had acci- 
dentally found in libraries and archives, rather than the best achievements 
of Arabic literature. In reference to the historiography of Sudanic Africa, it 
was the least important Arabic sources that were to appear in print first. 
This fact may help us to understand the great confusion among the early 
Africanists who were trying to locate the ancient kingdoms that they had 
discovered in the Arabic texts. They were combining the ideas of medieval 
Arab geography with the current knowledge of West African interior, as it 
was described in the reports of European explorers. 

On the geography of Sudanic Africa, the next Arabic source to become 
familiar to Western scholars, after the introduction of the "Nubian's 
Geography" in 1592, was al-Malik al-Mu'ayyad ‘Imad al-Din Abū 'l-Fida? 


i) Karttunen 1992, p.76. 

195 For the beginning of Oriental studies in Finland, see Harry Halén, ‘Luettelo itämaisten 
kielten opettaji ja opetuksesta Turun akatemiassa 1640-1828", in: Ikka Antola & 
Harry Halén (eds), Suomalaisen eksegetiikan ja orientalistiikan juuria (Helsinki 1993: 
Suomen Kirkkohistoriallisen Seuran toimituksia 161), pp.133-61. 

id Schwab 1984, p.20 

See Tolmacheva 1995, p.150. Several scholarly missions to the Middle East were 

organized by Western European governments and academic institutions during the 

: seventeenth century, in order to bring back Islamic manuscripts (Roman 1990, p.82). 
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Ismàil b. al-Malik al-Afdal Nir al-Din ‘Ali (1273-1331), the famous Syrian 
encyclopaedist and an historian of the Crusades. The first example of Abū 
1-Fida’s geographical dictionary, Taqwim al-buldan (“the Survey of 
Lands”), had been brought to Europe by Guillaume Postel. Following his 
many journeys to the Middle East in the years 1534-50, Postel had returned 
to France with a wide collection of Arabic and Turkish manuscripts. A brief 
Latin translation extracted from Taqwim al-buldàn was included in Postel's 
own work, Cosmograpbicae disciplinae compendium, which appeared in 
1561.5? A complete Latin translation of the same text was prepared by 
Wilhelm Schickard (1592-1635) in Germany, but it never saw the light of 
day.!© Some additional extracts from Taqwim al-buldan, dealing with 
Central Asia, were published in England by John Greaves (1602-52) in 
1650,16! and later in France within the collection on travels and discoveries 
compiled by Melchisédech Thévenot (1620—-92)./9? Greaves's translation 
was based on the complete manuscript copy, which had been acquired for 
the Bodleian Library in Oxford by Edward Pococke (1604-91), whereas 
Thévenots extracts were derived from a manuscript belonging to the 
Vatican Library in Rome. Extracts describing the author's native land, Syria, 
and Egypt appeared in 1766 and 1776, respectively.!6? 

More influential texts from Abū °l-Fida were his biography of Prophet 
Muhammad, published in 1723,!65 and a Latin translation of his universal 
history, Mukhtasar ta?ribb al-basbar, published in 1754.!65 All these publi- 
cations, most of which were quite easily available in major academic 
libraries throughout Western and Northern Europe, meant that Abū ?l-Fida? 
began to be considered the most venerated Arabic author among the late 
eighteenth-century Orientalists — mainly because there were no rivals.!66 


159 Roman 1990, p.148; Tolmacheva 1995, p.150. 

160 Tolmacheva 1995, p.151. 

161 John Greaves, Abulfedae Chorasmiae et Mavaralnabrae descriptio (London). 

162 Tolmacheva 1995, p.148. Thévenot's collection, Relations de divers voyages curieux, 
qui n'ont point esté publiées, was published in two volumes in 1663-72; the fragment 
from Abii ’I-Fida’ is found in the 1696 edition (nouvelle edition, 2 vols; see ‘Les climats 
Alhend & Alfend de la Géographie d'Aboulfeda, traduits d'un manuscrit Arabe du 
Vatican', in volume I). 

165 Abulfedae tabula Syriae cum excerpto geographico ex Ibn Wardii etc, ed. J.B. Koehler 

(Leipzig); Abulfedae descriptio Aegypti, ed. Joannes David Michaelis (Gottingen). 

Similarly, many fragments of his description of the Arabian peninsula appeared during 

the eighteenth century. 

Ismaél Abulfedae de vita et rebus gestis Mobamedis, edited by Joannes Gagnier 

(Oxford). This edition was rapidly followed by several English and French 

translations. 

Abulfedae Annales Moslemici, edited by Johann Jakob Reiske (Leipzig). This edition 

was afterwards reissued in five volumes, including the original Arabic text, by Reiske 

and the Danish Orientalist J.G.C. Adler in Copenhagen in 1789-94. 

166 EI, 1, p.119. 
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For the early Africanists, the most important source among the many 
publications of Abii ’I-Fida’’s geographical dictionary was the description of 
the Land of the Blacks. This section was first translated in Latin by Johann 
Jakob Reiske (1716-74), a passionately devoted German student of Arabic 
literature and history, and published in 1770-71.'°7 The original Arabic text 
of Reiske's translation was twenty years later prepared for publication by 
Johann Gottfried Eichhorn (1752-1827), the former professor of Oriental 
languages at the University of Jena.! Another scholarly edition of Abū °l- 
Fida’’s geographical dictionary, with some extracts from Mukhtasar ta’rikh 
al-basbar, was prepared by Friedrich Theodor Rink (1770-1821) and pub- 
lished in 1791. This volume focuses on the geography and history of 
Islamic Spain and Northern Africa. Some extracts from Abū ’l-Fidā”s 
description of Sudanic Africa were also included in Rink's edition of al- 
Maqrizi's (1364-1442) history of the Muslim rulers of Ethiopia, published in 
1790.'?? Finally, a complete Arabic edition of Abū 'l-Fida"s geographical dic- 
tionary appeared in 1840.'7! 

Apart from his many publications, and his fame among early Orientalists, 
Abū ’I-Fida’ is a rather mediocre source for the historical geography of 
Sudanic Africa. He was by no means a traveller, and thus his knowledge of 
geography was not founded upon his own experiences and observations, 
but upon erudite study of existing Arabic material on that subject. Abū °l- 
Fida? started writing the Taqwim al-buldàn in 1317, and its first version was 
completed in 1321, although the author continued to work on it until 
almost the end of his life. He generally reuses previous writers, above all 
Ibn Sa‘id who, for his part, mostly copied al-Idrisi; other influential sources 
for Abū ’I-Fida’ were the works of al-Khuwarizmi, Ibn Hawdqal, al-Muhallabi, 
and al-Birüni — all written before the twelfth century. Hence the 7aquwim 
al-buldán does not offer much original or contemporary information about 


Sudanic Africa. "? This fact was, however, unknown to the late eighteenth- 


Nn 'Abulfedae opus geographicum', Büschings Magazin für neue Historie und 
Geographie, iv (1770), pp.121-298; v (1771), pp.299-366. 
168 Abulfedae Africa (Gottingen 1790). 


1o» Abulfedae Tabulae quaedam geographicae et alia ejusdem. argumenti specimina. 


Exercpta quaedam e thesauro geograpbico, Moschtarek incripto, et exercpta 

geographica ex historia Arabum in Hispania et Africa quam composuit Mobioddin 

Abu Mubammed Abdoluahed Ben Ali Teminiaei Maroccensis (Leipzig). 

Macrizi bistoria regum islamiticorum in Abyssinia, Iiterpretatus est et una cum 

Abulfedae descriptione regionum Nigritarum (Leiden 1790). 

Géographie d'Aboulféda, edited by J.T. Reinaud and W. MacGuckin de Slane (Paris). 

This edition was later translated into French by Reinaud and S. Guyard, with the same 

tide, in two volumes (Paris 1848-83). 

IE El, 1, p.119; Lewicki 1969, pp.80-4 e Géographie d'Aboulfeda, pp.205-33; also the 
section ‘Beled as Svdani' in Reiske's translation (Busching’s Magazin, v [1771]. 
pp.353-56). 
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century European scholars who believed that Abū ?l-Fida? was describing 
the circumstances of Sudanic Africa as they had been in his own time. It 
was mainly his description, together with that by the “Nubian’s Geo- 
graphy”, which made European geographers maintain their belief about the 
connection of the Niger with the Nile."? There were many minor details 
which were entirely new to the early Africanists who were unable to com- 
pare Abū ?l-Fida"s originality with other Arabic sources, including the work 
of Ibn Sasid. í 
Today the greatest value of Abū ?l-Fida"s Taqwim al-bulddn, as a source 
for early West African history, is considered to be that his geographical dic- 
tionary contains a few entries taken from the tenth-century Egyptian geogra- 
pher, al-Muhallabi, whose work, entitled a/-‘Azizi, is now lost.’ Otherwise 
Abū °l-Fidē is hardly remembered by historians of West Africa anymore. 
Joseph Cuoq, for example, editor of the French Recueil, did not bother to 
include any extracts from Abii ’I-Fida in his collection of Arabic sources. 6 
Another Arabic writer who became familiar to the eighteenth-century 
Orientalists, and who was equally highly esteemed by them, was one Abü 
Hafs ‘Umar b. Muhammad Ibn al-Wardi al-Halabi. This name appears as the 
author in a geographical work entitled Kharidat al-ajaib wa faridal al- 
ghara@ib. Because of this information, the work was for a long time attrib- 
uted to the famous Syrian scholar Zayn al-Din Abü Hafs *Umar b. al-Muzaffar 
b. ‘Umar, who was also called Ibn al-Wardi and whose biography is known 
from other Arabic sources. In reality they were two different men. The real 
Ibn al-Wardi is Zayn al-Din who died in Aleppo in 749/1349 and has noth- 
ing to do with the Kharidat. The false one is the man who actually wrote 
the Kbaridat in 822/1419-20 or shortly afterwards. His identity is not known 
and nowadays he is usually referred to as "pseudo-Ibn al-Wardi”.!77 
The Kharidat was published by Swedish scholars in two editions: first in 
1752? and again in 1784-85.'? A partial French translation of this work 


173, See Proceedings, 1, p.410. 

n A complete edition of Ibn Sacid's Bast al-ard fì *l-til wa-’l-tard ("The Exposition of the 
Earth according to Longitude and Latitude") was not published until 1958 (Tetuán; 
edited by J. Vernet Ginés). 

175 Lewicki 1974, pp.15-16. 

176 See Recueil, p.239. On the other hand, the editors of the Corpus have included some 

entries from Abi ’I-Fida’, justifying this with a remark that "his text is important as an 

example of a scholarly treatment and interpretation of early sources” (p.195). 

Rudolf Sellheim, ‘Pseudo-Ibn al-Wardi', VOHD, xvu, Reihe A: Arabische Handschriften. 

Materialien zur arabischen Literaturgeschichte, Teil 1, pp.176-86. 


18 Partícula ex opere cosmograpbica Ibn al-Wardi latine versa et notis illustrata, edited 
by C. Aurivillius (Uppsala). 
179 Specimes operis cosmographici Ibn-el-Vardi, edited by A. Hylander (Lund). 
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appeared in 1789 in the Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque 
du Roy,'®° a French journal that had been established two years earlier for 
promoting the publication of Arabic and other Oriental manuscripts pre- 
served in the Royal Library which became, after the Revolution, the French 
National Library.!?! Some extracts from pseudo-Ibn al-Wardi appeared in 
1825.5? However, pseudo-Ibn al-Wardi was not as favoured by early 
Africanists who were able to see that his description of Sudanic Africa con- 
tained no original information, when compared to the geographical dictio- 
nary of Abū ’I-Fida’. Actually pseudo-Ibn al-Wardi had relied heavily upon 
two thirteenth-century authors, Yàqüt and al-Qazwini. Recently pseudo-Ibn 
al-Wardi has been treated even more harshly than Abii 'l-Fidà*; he has fall- 
en into total oblivion among modern historians of West Africa.!*3 

Other early publications of Arabic sources for the historical geography 
of Sudanic Africa were the two French extracts from al-Mas'üdi and al- 
Bakuwi, They were published in the Notices et extraits in 1787 and 1789, 
respectively.!* The former had already been introduced, nominally (“el 
Meshudi"), to Western readers by Leo Africanus. The latter, al-Bakuwi (at 
first erroneously identified as Yāqūt by his French translator) was a fif- 
teenth-century writer who copied an earlier author, al-Qazwini (1203-83), 
at length. Al-Bakuwi is of little value as an original source, but al-Qazwini 
who himself relied much upon Yaqit — hence the confusion of al-Bakuwi 
with Yaqüt — offers some interesting details on the history of Sudanic 
Africa, ^ even though this information was barely comprehensible to early 
Africanists in Europe. 

Johann Melchior Hartmann (1764-1827), who was a former student of 
Eichhorn and later became professor of Oriental languages at the University 
of Marburg, published in Góttingen in 1791 an elaborate study of al-Idrisi, 


including the original Latin text from the earlier edition of Geographia 


pm Perles des Merveilles. Mélanges de géographie & d'histoire naturelle, par Ebn al- 


ouardi', tr. de Guignes, Notices et extraits, (1789), pp.19-59. 

The latter part of the title naturally altered, according to the current political situation 
in France. In 1787-90, it was “du Roy"; 1796-1802 “Nationale”; 1810-13 “Imperiale”; 
1818—43 "Royale"; 1858-68 “Imperiale”, and since 1874 ionale”. 

Fragmentum hbr Margareta mirabilium, auctore Ibn-el-Vardi, edited by CJ. 
Tornberg (Uppsala). 

See Cuoq, in Recueil, p.395; Tadeusz Lewicki does not bother to mention pseudo-Ibn 
al-Wardi at all in his study of Arabic sources for the history of sub-Saharan Africa 
(1969, op.cit.). 

‘Les prairies d'or & le mines de pierres précieuses', Notices et extraits, 1 (1787), 
pp. 1-55; ‘Exposition de ce qu'il y a de plus remarquable (sur la terre) et des merveilles 
du roi tout-puissant par Yakouti, ibid, n (1789), pp 386-545. Both texts were 
translated by de Guignes 

188 Lewicki 1969, pp.76-77 
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Nubiensis with Hartmann's own critical and scholarly commentary.!9 In his 
study, Hartmann summarized all that was known of the author and ana- 
lyzed the contents of al-Idrisi’s description of Sudanic Africa according to 
the other, recently published Arabic sources — Abii 'l-Fidà^, al-Maqrizi, 
*Jacut" (that is, al-Bakuwi) — and to the available European sources. 
Another critical study of al-Idris's description of Africa was published in 
Jena at the same time, by one Johann Philip Kurzmann (d. 1794). This 
latter study was almost unknown to early nineteenth-century Africanists 
and is nowadays difficult to obtain.!89 Little is known about the author. The 
British Library catalogue includes two titles by Johann Philip Kurzmann, a 
biblical scholar who was active at the University of Góttingen in the early 
1790s and apparently well acquainted with Hebrew. We may assume that 
these two scholars were one and the same person. Why Kurzmann's study 
of al-Idrisi has fallen into total oblivion remains a mystery; was it simply 
less scholarly and hence overshadowed by Hartmann's study?!5? 
Hartmann's critical edition of al-Idrisi was re-issued five years later, in 
1796, with a new title and an enlarged and updated commentary. In this 
new edition Hartmann corrected the original Latin translation of 1619 
according to the manuscript copy of al-Idrisi which was preserved in the 
Bodleian Library. In his commentary, Hartmann used the most up-to-date 
European knowledge of the interior geography of West Africa, which had 
increased remarkably over the past five years.'?? These two publications by 
Hartmann made al-Idrisi the most authoritative Arabic source for Sudanic 
Africa in Europe. Another consequence of the rediscovery of al-Idrisi was 
that new, more accurate translations from the "Book of Roger", describing 
Sicily?! and Spain!??, were prepared. Hartmann himself also produced a 
Latin edition of al-Idrisi's description of Spain.!? 


186 Commentatio de Geograpbia Africae Edrisiana. 

387 Commentatio de Africa Geographii Nubiensis (Jena: Litteris Goepferdii). 

us There is one copy in the Library of Congress at Washington DC and another in the 
- Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris; I was unable to consult either of them. 


The only contemporary reference to Kurzmann's study of al-Idrisi I have found 
appears in William Ouseley's translation of Ibn Hawqal in 1800 (on p.xv 
footnote 194 below). A modern reference to Kurzmann is found in Hess 1965 (p.23), 
although the work is mentioned only in the bibliography. It is strange that Kurzmann's 
study of al-Idrisi is not found in the major German bibliographies which include his 
other two books (see for instance Vollstándinges Bticher-Lexicon enthaltend alle von 
1750 bis zu Ende des Jabres 1832 in Deutschland und in den angrenzenden Léindern 
gedruckten Bücher, bearbeitet und herausgegeben von Christian Gottlob Kayser, 
dritter Theil n-L, Leipzig 1835; also Gesamtverzeichnis des deutschsprachigen 
Schriftums 1700-1910, volume 83). 

Edrisii Africa, editio altera (Göttingen). 

Rosarii Gregorio, Rerum arabicarum quae ad historiam Siculam spectant ampla 
collectio (Palermo 1790). 

José Antonio Conde, Descripción de España de Xerif Aledris (Madrid 1799). 

Edrisii Hispaniae (Marburg 1802-18, 3 vols). 
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If Abū °?l-Fida’’s and pseudo-Ibn al-Wardi’s publications had only 
rehearsed the existing data supplied by al-Idrisi, a small step forward in 
gaining new information was taken with the appearance of a partial English 
translation of Ibn Hawqal's Kitab sitrat al-ard (“Book of the Picture of the 
Earth") in 1800, prepared by William Ouseley (1767-1842).!?* The author, 
properly called as Abū ?l-Qàsim Muhammad al-Nusaybi, was an Iraqi mer- 
chant Cor possibly an emissary of the Fatimid caliphs) who in 943-52 visit- 
ed several Muslim and non-Muslim countries, including Persia, India, Egypt, 
Nubia, the Maghrib, al-Andalus, and southern Italy. He provides much orig- 
inal information on trans-Saharan trade and the black kingdoms of Sudanic 
West Africa, including Ghàna and Gao. The oldest edition of his work is 
dated to around 967 and the latest from around 977.95 Ouseley's transla- 
tion was based on a heavily abridged Persian version of the original Arabic 
text, with its main focus on the geography of Persia.!9? It lacked the itiner- 
ary from Sijilmasa to Ghàna via Awdaghust, in the context of which Ibn 
Hawaal gives his description of the ancient Ghàna.!?? Thus Ouseley's trans- 
lation did not contribute much to the existing knowledge of Negroland, as 
the Bilad al-Südàn (“Land of the Blacks") of the medieval Arab geographers 
began to be called by Western scholars. The missing itinerary was pub- 
lished in French by Charles-Athanase Walckenaer in 1821, as an appendix 
to his Recherches géographiques sur l'interieur de l'Afrique. septentri- 
onale. ®® A complete French translation of Ibn Hawqal's description of 
Africa, prepared by MacGuckin de Slane, was published in 1842.!9? 

Nonetheless, by the mid-1790s, the early Africanists had obtained 
enough material, Arabic and European, to enable them to start construct- 


ing the historical geography of Sudanic Africa. 


ie Tbe Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal, an Arabian Traveller of tbe Tenth Century. 
Translated from a manuscript in his own possession, collated with one preserved in 
the library of Eton College (London). 

p Lewicki 1969, pp.42—i4. 

19 A more complete Arabic text of Ibn Hawqal was preserved at the University Library 

in Leiden, Ouseley was unable to consult it due to the war between France and 

Britain. A Turkish version of Ibn Hawqal's Kitüb strat al-ard had been acquired to the 

University Library of Bologna by Luigi Ferdinando Marsigli (1658-1730), an Italian 

traveller and cartographer (Tolmacheva 1995, p.150) 

See Corpus, p.46, Recueil, $$70—71 

me See the Appendix VII 

199 ‘Description de l'Afrique, par Ibn-Haucal', JA, 3eme série, xit, pp.153-96 and 209-258. 
The Arabic text of Kitab sürat al-ard was published in 1873 (Leiden; edited by MJ. de 
Goeje) A modern complete French translation, Configuration de la terre, was 
published in two volumes in 1964 (prepared by J.H. Kramers and G. Wiet, Beirut & 
Paris). 
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THE “QUESTION OF GHANA’, I: 
THE INITIATIVE PHASE 


Before the appearance of the new Arabic material in the course of the eigh- 
teenth century, European scholars, both Orientalists and geographers, had 
not paid much attention to Ghana or the other cities and kingdoms of 
Sudanic Africa which were described in the “Nubian’s Geography”. In his 
Bibliothéque Orientale — a precursor to the modern Encyclopaedia of Islam 
— Barthélemy d'Herbelot de Molainville (1625-95) put an entry for Ghana, 
but he merely repeated al-Idrisi's description, with the remark that *Gana 
el Kebra" was the capital of the Land of the Blacks, as if this city was still 
existing. Nothing was said of the location of Ghana, except that it was on 
the “Nile” (the Niger).?? Likewise d'Herbelot repeated al-Idrisi's description 
of “Malel” (MalaD, which he located at a distance of twelve days’ journey 
from Ghana. There is no reference to Leo Africanus, which suggests that 
d'Herbelot considered al-Idrisi’s "Malel" to be a different entity from Leo's 
Melli? 

The first attempt to locate the Ghāna of the “Nubian’s Geography” and 
to establish an historical geography for Sudanic West Africa, was made in 
1738 by the English merchant Francis Moore in his journal describing his 
experiences and observations while working on the Gambia as a clerk of 
the Royal African Company from November 1730 to May 1735.9? Moore 
was apparently educated and interested in African geography, for his jour- 
nal contains English translations of the parts of Leo Africanus and the 
“Nubian’s Geography”, that deal with the West African interior, together 
with a few fragments, all describing the course of the Nile, taken from Hiob 
Ludolfs (1624—1704) history of Ethiopia.?05 


20 Op. cit., p.359 (“ville capitale du pays des Soudan"); sec Geographia Nubiensis, p.10; 
Corpus, p.109: Recueil, $208. 

201 Bibliotbéque Orientale, p.545; see Geographia Nubiensis, p.8; Corpus, p.109; Recueil, 
$207. 

rH Travels into the Inland Parts of Africa (London). For the life of Moore, see ‘Letter to 
the publisher’, in ibid. 
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The Latin original of Ludolfs work, Historia Aetbiopica, sive brevis et succincta 
description regni Habessinorum, was published in Frankfurt-am-Main in 1681. An 
English translation (A New History of Ethiopia) appeared in 1682 (2nd edition 1684) 
and a French (Nouvelle histoire d'Abissinie) in 1684. Ludolf had never visited Ethiopia; 
he derived his information from an Ethiopian monk in Rome. Apar from the 
popularity of Ludolfs work, Ethiopia did not come to the attention of educated society 
in Europe until the adventures of James Bruce (see Halleu 1965, p.114). An earlier 
description of Ethiopia, based on the Portuguese reports, was written by the Spaniard 
Alonso de Sandoval (Naturaleza, policia sagrada i profana, costumbres i ritos, 
disciplina i catechismo evangelica de todos Etiopes, Seville 1623). 


According to Moore, the three principal rivers of Western Africa — the 
Niger, the Senegal, and the Gambia — were all in connection with each 


other, forming the majestic “Nile of the Blacks”, as it was described in the 


*Nubian's Geography". * Most European geographers shared this belief.2° 


However, unlike most of his contemporaries, Moore was confident that the 
Gambia was the main mouth of this imaginary West African branch of the 
Nile, rather than the Senegal. This assumption made him search for Ghàna 


along the Gambia. 


AlIdrisi provided the following description of the location of the 


Kingdom of Ghana and its capital called the “Great Ghāna”:?% 


The Island of Awlil is in the sea near the coast. The famous salt deposit 
is there. No other salt deposit is known in the land of the Südàn. The 
salt is carried from there to all the towns of the Sadan. Boats come to 
this island, and the salt is loaded on them. The boats then go to the 
mouth of Nil, which is one day's run from the island. Then they pro- 
ceed up the Nile to Silà, Takrür, Barisà, Ghana and the other towns of 
Wanqara and Kügha as well as to all the towns of the Sūdān. 


This passage suggests the possibility of locating Ghàna on the modern 


map, if one could take the bearings of Awlil precisely. Moore's logic went 





as follows: if the Gambia was the “Nile” of al-Idrisi, then Awlil (Moore: Uli) 
had to be some of the salt-producing islands near the mouth of the 
Gambia.?? Silà was, according to Moore, the same as Barsally, a kingdom 
on the lower Gambia; this identification was based on nothing but the 
resemblance between the two names." Takrür was problematic, for Moore 
could not find any current toponym resembling it in the Gambia region. 
Therefore, Moore concluded that this kingdom must have been vanished a 
long time ago." Elsewhere al-Idrisi wrote that Ghana was to the west of 
the gold-producing island of Wanqara. Moore located Wanqāra 
(Vancara) somewhere in Bambuk. This was contrary to the existing 
hypothesis, according to which the Wanqàra of al-Idrisi was the same as 


the Guangara of Leo Africanus, lying further west in the Central Sudan.?!! 


301 Travels into tbe Inland Parts of Africa, pp.28, 299, and 301. 

205 Labat, Nouvelle relation, M, p.113; Demanet, Nouvelle histoire, 1. p.64. 

Bon) Corpus, pp.106—7; Recueil, $197, Geographia Nubiensis, p.7. 

Travels into the Inland Parts of Africa, p.299; see also Moore's translation of the 

"Nubian's Geography”, p.6n.1. 

See Moore's translation of the “Nubian's Geography", p.6n.2. 

ud Ibid., p.7n.2. 

d See the quotation from al-IEdrisi in chapter 2 above, page 88. 

e See the map of Johann Matthias Hase [1757], in: Africa on Maps Dating from tbe 
Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century (Leipzig 1968), map 20. 
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Moore was certainly influenced in this matter by current French reports 
describing the vast reserves of gold in Bambuk, which were recorded in 
Labat's Nouvelle relation de l'Afrique occidentale.?? The inevitable conse- 
quence of these three identifications (Awlil=at the mouth of the Gambia; 
Silà-Barsally; Wanqara=Bambuk) was that Ghana (Ganab) must have been 
situated on the Gambia. According to Moore, the Ghana of al-Idrisi was the 
Kingdom of Yany, lying to the east of the English factory at Barrakunda.?? 
Furthermore, Moore was sure that Yazy was the city and kingdom of 
Gbinea described by Leo Africanus.?! This was based on the phonetic 
resemblance between the three toponyms *Ganah", “Ghinea” and “Yany” — 
“If the G is pronounced soft like the J, the difference is not great between 
it [Ghana] and Yany".?!5 

His geographical speculations notwithstanding, Moore did not say much 
about the actual history of Ghàna. His sole source in this matter — the 
"Nubian's Geography" — only reported that it had been a powerful king- 
dom and that its ruler had constructed a magnificent palace for himself in 
the year 510/1116—17.?!6 Moore believed, relying in this on Leo's descrip- 
tion of Gbinea, that the kings of Ghàna had been ruling the whole Gambia 
valley until the early sixteenth century, but since then they had lost many 
of their former territories to the kings of the Jolof, whose realm was 
described in the Portuguese sources.?!" Moore's silence on contemporary 
conditions in Ghàna is more strange, because he had visited the kingdom 
of Yany himself.?!9 

Moore provided his readers with a brief description of early West African 
history before the coming of the Portuguese in the Senegambia (which is 
erroneously dated by the author to the 1420s; there is no mention of the 
Norman adventurers), but it is nothing but a repetition of the original story 
about King Joseph and Soni Heli by Leo Africanus, and has nothing to do 
with Ghana. There is, however, a significant difference in attitude between 
the two authors. Leo Africanus, a Muslim and a representative of Arabic cul- 
ture, considered the Libyan domination of the blacks to be positive, 
because the Libyan rulers had civilized the blacks by teaching them Islam 
and useful practices like agriculture and commerce. Francis Moore, being a 


2 Op. cit., vol. IV, pp.32-56; see Moore, Travels into tbe Inland Parts of Africa, p.212. 

215 Travels into tbe Inland Parts of Africa, p.22; for the location of Yany, see Africa on 
Maps, maps 54 and 55. 

214 See Moore's translation of Leo Africanus, p.24, n.(b). 


215 Ibid., p.68, n.(a), brackets added. 

216 Geographia Nubiensis, p.10; Corpus, p.110; Recueil, $208. 
217 See Moore's translation of Leo Africanus, p.68, n.(a). 

Aa Travels into the Inland Parts of Africa, p.299. 
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Christian, saw the same event in a more negative light: according to him, 
the “harmless” blacks had enjoyed a carefree life, a “Golden Age”, until 
they were subjugated by the five Libyan tribes who introduced them to 
avarice and other vices. When the Libyan rulers were later expelled by Soni 
Heli, who had established a powerful empire reaching from the Atlantic 
coast of Senegambia to the borders of Abyssinia, the blacks “return’d not 
to their first Simplicity of Manner; Tyranny, Luxury and Avarice, which the 
Negroes had learnt from the politer Moors, continued to tyrannize over the 
Negroes”, and the conquests of Soni Heli filled all Western Africa with 
“Blood and Slaughter’.?!? Such detail is not found in any of the sources 
available to Moore. Did he simply reach this conclusion by extrapolating 
from Leo's and Mármol's descriptions of Soni Heli, or had he possibly heard 
stories of the historical conquests of Shi ‘Ali during his travels in the 
Gambia? 

Moore's rendering of the story of King Joseph and the five Libyan tribes 
reflected the negative image of Islam that was still strong in the Christian 
Europe. In this context Moore gave two dates, both based on the Islamic 
calendar: by AH 208 [823-24] all the kingdoms of the blacks adjoining the 
Sahara had adopted Islam, and in Au 380 [990-91] the Land of the Blacks 
was discovered by the Lamtüna people. Both these dates appear in Moore's 
translation of Leo Africanus.?? The latter date (aH 380) is mentioned in 
Leo's general introduction to his description of Sudanic Africa, whereas the 
former date (an 208) is found in the first book of Leo's Descrittione, where 
he narrates the religion of the North African peoples. Actually the former 
date given by Moore is mistaken: in Ramusio's original Italian version the 
year is Au 268 [881—82],??! but for some reason turned into an 208 in 
Florianus's Latin translation of 1556 and it therefore also appears in Pory's 
English translation.^? 

Moore's journal became popular after its first publication in 1738. Several 
reprints were called for and the book was soon translated into French and 
German.??3 Moore's journal was more often used as a source for contem- 


porary conditions in Senegambia; his speculation about the location of 








819) See Travels into the Inland Parts of Africa, "Leer to the Publisher’, pp.iii-v; also the 
quotation in chapter 4 above, page 229. 

23 ‘Extracts Translated out of Leo the African’, pp.32 and 65 

al See Descrittione, ‘Fede de gli antichi Africani’, f.8. 


See Leo Africanus (1556), [.247; (1896), E162. 

3 For bibliographical details of the different editions, see Mathew H. Hill, "Towards a 
Chronology of the Publications of Francis Moore's. Travels into the Inland Parts of 
Africa ...., HA, xix (1992), pp.353-68 
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Ghana was not developed. The reason was clear: as long as al-Idrisi was 
the only available source for ancient Ghana, it was impossible to give any 
precise historical and geographical description of it. European scholars had 
also not yet become interested in constructing the historical geography of 
Sudanic Africa; even if they were, they would for a long time be content 
with repeating what Leo Africanus and Marmol had written on the subject. 
Abbé Demanet, for example, in 1767 wrote nothing about early West 
African history in his Nouvelle histoire de l'Afrique frangoise, apart from not- 
ing the Norman and Portuguese discoveries and the subsequent activities 
of European colonial powers on the Guinea coast.??4 

Besides the lack of adequate sources, another important factor that for a 
long time prevented European scholars from constructing an historical 
geography for Sudanic Africa, was the attitude that there was no progress 
in African cultures and, therefore, that black Africans could not have a 
proper history either. There was one remarkable difference in this belief, 
compared to the negative opinions of the pro-slavery lobby. The reason for 
the stagnation of the blacks was, according to abolitionist opinion, the geo- 
graphical circumstances that isolated the African interior from the rest of the 
world, rather than the racial characteristics of the blacks.?? In 1805 William 


Young, the secretary of the African Association, concluded:??ó 


Jobson, in his narrative, published 1623, gives, however, some details of 
what he saw in the neighbourhood of Tenda respecting African customs 
and manners, in a genuine and aboriginal colour and form; and which 
agree in each particular with the accounts given by Mungo Park. — And 
here I cannot but remark, that those accounts, when compared, shew 
how little manners and minds improve in Africa, and how long, and 
how much society has been there at stand: — Jobson saw, in 1620, exact- 
ly what Park saw in 1798. 


This attitude also justified the use of ancient Greek and Latin authors as 
current sources. Due to the lack of progress in African cultures, the descrip- 
tions of Africa and its peoples given by Herodotus and Claudius Ptolemy 
were believed to be as valid and accurate in the late eighteenth century as 
they had been in Antiquity. 


224 See op. cit., 1, pp.29 and 33; also I, pp.69-71. 

225 James Rennell [1790], ‘Construction of the Map of Africa’, Proceedings, 1, p.212. 

226 "General Observations on the Geography and History of North Africa’, Proceedings, I, 
pp-342-43. 
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GHANA AND KANO 


The confusion of Ghana with Kano in the eighteenth-century European car- 
tography of Africa originated from Leo Africanus, who had apparently 
believed that the Ghana of the medieval Arab geographers was the city of 
Kano in Hausaland, probably because of the similarity between the two 
names;?" just as Francis Moore believed that the name "Ganah" was 
derived from “Yany”. This confusion was unknown to Leo's readers, as no 
sources for the ancient Ghàna were available. In the map of Africa includ- 
ed in the third edition of Ramusio's Delle Navigationi et Viaggi (1563), there 
is a territory called "Reg. di Gano”, lying in the Central Sudan between the 
cities of Tombutto (Timbuktu) and Casena (Katsina). This must have been 
a misprint, because the toponym “Gano” does not appear in the main text. 
The placing of “Gano” (Cano) on the map was based on the position of 
the fifteen kingdoms of the blacks along the Niger, as described by Leo 
Africanus in the main text. This image of the geography of Sudanic Africa 
was transferred from Ramusio's printed edition to sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century European cartography.” 

After Leo Africanus, the next confusion came with the appearance of the 
"Nubian's Geography", which finally introduced the toponym Ganah 
(Ghana) to European readers. The text was correctly understood to 
describe the conditions in Sudanic Africa long before the sixteenth centu- 
ry. There was no striking discrepancy between the two principal sources, 
al-Idrisi and Leo Africanus. The only problem was in locating the many 
new toponyms mentioned in the "Nubian's Geography" on the existing 
DDR of Sudanic Africa. This was done by using the Leonine model. If al- 
Idrisi's Wanqàra could be identified with Leo's Guangara, then the Ganab 
of the "Nubian's Geography” had to be the Cano of Leo Africanus — the 
European cartographers were still unaware that there existed in reality a 


city called "Kano" not far from the area where they placed their Cano and 


= See chapter 4 above, page 199. As we do not have the original text written by Leo 
himself, we cannot rule out the possibility that the “Ghana=Cano=Kano” confusion 
was in reality introduced by his Italian publisher. Perhaps Leo had used the toponym 
"Gana" Gnstead of Cano), when referring to the Arab discovery of the Land of the 
Blacks in an 380, which Ramusio believed to be the city of Cano described elsewhere, 
because Ramusio could not find any explanation for this name (Gana?) in the main 
text? 
See the maps of Alrica by André Thevet [1575] Gin Schefer's edition of Leo Africanus 
[1896/98], vol. D and John Pory [1600] Gn Brown's edition of Leo Africanus [1896], vol. 
D; also the maps of Abraham Ortelius (1570), Gerhard Mercator the Younger (1595), 
Henricus Hondius (1631), Willem Janszoon Blacu (16-42), and Frederick Wit (1671), in 
Africa on Maps, maps 15-19. 
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Ganab. There were a number of toponyms in both sources which could 
not be connected with each other at all, but this inconsistency could be 
explained by the length of time that separated the two texts: some of the 
older cities and kingdoms mentioned by al-Idrisi had decayed and disap- 
peared, and new ones were established (although this explanation was 
contrary to the attitude that there was no progress in African history). As 
Leo confessed himself, his description was also far from exhaustive, for he 
had not visited all the countries in the Land of the Blacks and so European 
cartographers could add new toponyms to his model. 

Following the appearance of the Latin edition of the *Nubian's 
Geography" in 1619, the toponym Cano gradually started to disappear from 
European cartography of Sudanic Africa and it was more often replaced 
with the names Ganah or Ghana, although the actual location of this city 
and kingdom did not change: it was constantly placed between Timbuktu 
and Katsina. A few maps at least contained both toponyms, Cano and 
Gbana. This replacement seems to have achieved universal acceptance by 
the turn of the eighteenth century,?? even if there were some mapmakers 
who identified the Ghana of al-Idrisi as Leo's Cassena (Katsina).?*° Another 
confusion, which was introduced at the same time as the replacement of 
Cano with Ghana, was to mix up Leo's Cano with Canum or Alkanenm.?! 
The latter names referred to Kanem, an area to the north of Lake Chad. 
Kanem, which had become a part of the Bornu empire in the fourteenth 
century, was unmentioned by Leo Africanus and Mármol; Europeans had 
certainly learnt the name from the rumours they had heard about Bornu in 
Northern Africa. Tripoli was occasionally visited by notables of Bornu, 
whom Europeans residing in the city sometimes encountered. In the late 
seventeenth century an anonymous French surgeon, who had been cap- 
tured in 1668 by Barbary corsairs and enslaved in Tripoli, met a person 
there whom he described as a “nephew of the king of Bornu".??? The 


Frenchman wrote a brief description of Bornu based on their discussions, 


- See the maps in L'Afrique de Marmol (1667), vol. 1 CAfrique ou Libie ulterieure', after 
p.28; “Cano s. est Gana") and in Harris, Navigantium (1705), 1, p.305; also the maps 
of N. de Fer (1698) and John Senex (c.1700), Monumenta, V:1, ff.1562 and 1566; 
Nicholas Sanson d'Abbeville (1679), Africa on Maps, map 46; cf. Johann Matthias Hase 
(1732), Africa on Maps, map 20. 


230 See the maps of John Senex (c.1700), Monumenta, V:1, f.1566; and Guillaume de I'Isle 
(1707), Africa on Maps, map 25. 

331 See the maps of John Senex (c.1700) and d'Anville (1747), Monumenta, V:1, f.1566; 
V:2, f.1576. 


232 Charles de la Ronciére, ‘Une histoire du Bornou au XVII* siecle par un chirurgien 


francais captif à Tripoli’, RHCF, u (1919), pp.73-75. 
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which he included in his “History of Tripoli".?55 The surgeon was eventu- 
ally freed, but the manuscript was never published and it was undiscovered 
for more than two centuries. However, some information about Bornu and 
the Sudanic Central Africa reached to Europe. As discussed above, the 
reports sent by French consuls from Tripoli had encouraged the two 
Franciscan friars to look for Christians in the neighbourhood of Bornu in 
1710. 

The identification of Leo’s Cano as al-Idrist’s Ghana was finally approved 
by the French geographer Jean-Baptiste Bourguignon d’Anville 
(1697-1783). In 1749 he constructed a map of Sudanic Africa, which served 
as a model for succeeding cartographers in France and elsewhere.?™ This 
map was based on the works of Claudius Ptolemy and al-Idrisi, in accor- 
dance with the Leonine tradition.?5? D'Anville's purpose in the two hundred 
and eighteen maps and seventy papers he produced on world geography 
was to destroy false ideas: the boundaries of knowledge could only be 
established by sweeping away unconfirmed information. Carefully recon- 
sidering all the available data (d'Anville himself never left the vicinity of 
Paris) and a report he had obtained from an anonymous Frenchman who 
had served in Fort Saint-Joseph, d'Anville concluded that the Senegal and 
the Niger were not connected with each other. In this respect his cartogra- 
phy of the West African interior was ahead of his time; his proposition was 
considered by his colleagues to be too radical to be accepted without 
empirical evidence.?*° 

In his map of Africa in 1749, d'Anville mentioned a city that he called 
“Ghana ou Cano”. This city lay on the southern shore of a great lake, the 
imaginary “Sea of Sudan”, which was usually located somewhere in 
Hausaland, to the west of Cassena and Guangara. In reality this was Lake 
Chad. To the west of Ghana, on the Niger, was the city of 7ocrur which, 
according to d'Anville, had been a prosperous kingdom at the time of al- 
Idrisi, and further west was Timbuktu. Moreover, d'Anville concluded that 


Agadez, described by both Leo and Marmol, had to be the commercial city 


233 Histoire chronologique du royaume de Tripoly (Paris: Bibliothèque Nationale, ms. 
Franç. 12220) 
2n Afrique. Publiée sous les auspices de Monseigneur le Duc D'Orleans, prémier prince du 


sang, par le sr. D'Anville. MDCCNLIN [London: British Library, Maps 63510.Cí7.)]. 

On d'Anville's sources, see Max Vollkommer. Die Quellen Bourguignon d'Anvilles für 

seine kritische Karte von Afrika (Munchen 1904: Münchener geographische Studien, 

XVD 

2% Halleu 1965, pp.94-95. D'Anville's two principal papers on African geography, 
‘Dissertation sur les sources du Nil’ and "Mémoire concernant les rivières de l'intérieur 
de l'Afrique’, were both published in Recueil de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, xxvi (1759). 
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of Andagost (Awdaghusht) mentioned in the “Nubian’s Geography”. This 
identification rested on the phonetic resemblance of the two names, togeth- 
er with the important position the two cities held in the trans-Saharan 
trade?” and on the information provided by al-Idrisi concerning the loca- 
tion of Awdaghusht in relation to Ghana and Wanqāra.??8 


The identification of al-Idrisi’s Gha^^? ^«^ Teo’s Cano was further propa- 


gated by Hartmann in his critic hian’s Geography".?? In 
the second edition, Harty range of Arabic and 
European sources in supr though he and the 
other Western scholars we e of the real Kano. 
According to Hartmann, akuwi’s (who had 
meanwhile been correctly ament that “Ghana 


was close to the Land of of al-Idrisi, which was 
believed to be the Guangara of Leo. | in confirmed d'Anville's ear- 
lier identification of al-Idrisi’s Awdaghusht as Agadez.??? With the help of 
these three fixed points (Wanqara=Guangara, Awdaghusht=Agadez; 
Ghàna-Cano), it was finally possible to start analyzing the Arabic material 


for the historical geography of Sudanic Africa that had recently appeared. 


THE "QUESTION OF GHANA’, II: 
THE ELUCIDATIONS OF JAMES RENNELL 


The "question of Ghana” — its location and present existence — re-entered 
public debate fifty years after Moore had published his journal. At that time 
some new geographical material was available concerning the West African 
interior, provided by the journey of Simon Lucas in 1788, and several editions 
of Abii 'l-Fidà"s African geography were also about to appear (although they 
would not add much to the information provided by the "Nubian's 


2 For Awdaghusht, see Corpus, p.118; Recueil, $237; Geographia Nubiensis, p.39. Al- 
Idrisi's "Awdaghusht" is the city of Awdaghust in the western Sahel described a 
century earlier by al-Bakri. Awdaghust had become an important centre of trans- 
Saharan trade in the late tenth century. Its golden age was the first half of the eleventh 
century; thereafter it started declining. The city still had some importance when al- 
Idrisi wrote his *Book of Roger". There is no original information about Awdaghust 
since the thirteenth century; it is unmentioned, for example, by Ibn Battüta (Jean 
Devisse, ‘La question d'Aoudagust,, in: D. Robert, S. Robert & J. Devisse, Tegdaoust 1. 
Recbercbes sur Aoudagbost [Paris 1970], pp.110-16). 

25 The identification of Agadez as Awdaghusht already appeared in the map of John 

Senex, c.1700 (Monumenta, V:1, f.1566). 

Commentatio de Geographia Africae Edrisiana, p.39 (Ceterum procul dubio Gana est 

Leonis et Marmolii Cano regum"). 

D Edristi Africa, pp.40—44. 





Geography"). In March 1790, James Rennell (1742-1830), the leading British 
geographer of the day, completed an essay entitled Construction of tbe Map 
of Africa, in which he tried to summarize all existing knowledge on the geog- 
raphy of Sudanic Africa. Rennell's essay was included in the first volume of 
the proceedings of the African Association, which was distributed to the 
members of the society in the same year. The author had spent seventeen 
years in service of the East India Company in Bengal and he had acquired a 
good reputation by laying the foundations of modern Indian cartography. 
Rennell’s interest in African geography was derived from a study of 
Herodotus, which he was engaged in during his later years.?!! 

The general outline of the "great body of Africa", together with the 
courses of the three principal rivers of Sudanic Africa (the Nile, the Gambia, 
and the Senegal), were directly copied from the map of Africa drawn by 
d'Anville in 1749. The course of the Niger followed Rennell's own specu- 
lations; he still believed that the Senegal and the Niger were connected to 
each other (although he gave up this belief quite soon after Houghton's 
report arrived in England). Besides the map of d'Anville, another equally 
important source for Rennell was a report written by Henry Beaufoy, one 
of the founding members of the African Association and its first secretary 
from 1788 to 1795. According to Rennell, this report was "so full in account 
of each road and country, nothing remains for me to do, but simply to 
describe, from the same materials, the mode of fixing the principal posi- 
tions, in the map".??? This wonderful report was based on the oral infor- 
mation that Beaufoy had acquired in the summer of 1789 from a certain 
Ben Ali Cor Said Aben Ali), a Moroccan trader who was then living in 
London. In his youth Ben Ali had visited Timbuktu and other countries to 
the south of the Sahara. His account confirmed and supplemented much of 
the report that Lucas had secured from the two "shereefs". Ben Ali even 
volunteered to escort a British traveller from the Gambia to Timbuktu, for 
suitable remuneration. His offer was seriously considered by the African 
Association but the plan collapsed after Ben Ali disappeared in England in 
rather mysterious circumstances. Furthermore, some influential members of 
the African Association were suspicious that the Moor was nothing but a 


rogue.^5 Ben Ali had nothing to do with the other Moroccan trader, 


2H Halleu 1965, p.215. Rennell's study on Herodotus (The Geograpbical System of 
Herodotus) appeared in 1800. The first English translation of Herodotus had been 
published in 1584. 

sta Proceedings, 1, p.218. 

315 See Records, pp.71-72; Hallett 1965, p.209. Beaufoy's report was first published in 1790 
(see "General Remarks on the Empires of Bornou and Cashna', Proceedings, vol. D. 
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Shabeni (see p. 210 above), for he had already disappeared before the lat- 
ter arrived in London. 

In his essay, Rennell followed the tradition of placing the Ghāna of al- 
Idrisi, which Rennell called “Ghanah or Ginnah”, to the east of Timbuktu. 
The name “Ginnah” for Ghana probably originated in Ben Ali’s account, 
and it referred to Jenne. Rennell concluded on the basis of d’Anville’s map 
that Ghana lay about ninety miles northeast of Casbna (Katsina),"^* which 
was regarded as the most important kingdom and commercial centre in the 
Central Sudan according to Lucas's report.**? Rennell correctly noted that 
d’Anville had little evidence for this placing of Ghana. Furthermore, Rennell 
remarked that Ghana had been a city of great importance in the twelfth 
century, as described by al-Idrisi. Apart from these comments, Rennell was 
not particularly interested in the position of Ghàna in the historical geog- 
raphy of Sudanic Africa. He devoted more space to speculating about the 
exact location of Timbuktu and especially about the site of the ancient tem- 
ple of Ammon in the Egyptian desert.?16 

Rennell returned to the subject of Ghàna more thoroughly eight years 
later in an essay entitled Geographical Illustrations of Mr. Park's Journey, 
which was first published in the proceedings of the African Association in 
1798. It was subsequently incorporated as an appendix to Park's Travels 
and was also added to many of its translations on the continent. All this 
meant that Rennell's opinions achieved a great deal of publicity even out- 
side Great Britain; his previous essay, Construction of tbe Map of Africa, 
had already appeared in German translation soon after its first publishing 
in 1790.247 

In his "illustrations" Rennell continued to elaborate his earlier hypothe- 
sis about the location of Ghàna. At the time, he was familiar with the geo- 
graphical dictionary of Abū 'l-Fidaà' (although Rennell does not seem to 
have had any knowledge of Arabic), together with both studies of al-Idrisi 
produced by Hartmann whom Rennell regarded as the highest authority on 
the historical geography of Sudanic Africa.248 Moreover, the African 
Association had received several new reports concerning Bornu and 
Hausaland, sent by British consuls from Morocco and Tripoli. Rennell was, 


Go Proceedings, 1, p.220. 

245 See ‘Mr. Lucas's communication’, Proceedings, 1, p.128. 

246 See Proceedings, 1, pp.231-36. 

247 Cuhn, Sammlung, 11, pp.283-304, ‘Beschreibung der Charte von Africa’. 

248 *It is incumbent on me to acknowledge the obligations I owe to M. Hartmann, for his 
arrangement of the matter of Edrisi's Africa; and for his invaluable Elucidations and 
Notes" (Proceedings, 1, p.428). 
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understandably, primarily fascinated with the observations made by Mungo 
Park, which raised several difficulties for the conventional interpretation of 
the geography of the West African interior, constructed according to the 
Leonine tradition.*“? The most arduous problem about Ghàna proved to be 
what Park reported about Jenne that had hitherto been almost unknown to 
European geographers.?° It is true that the city had been mentioned by 
Antonio Malfante and described in some of the Portuguese sources, for 
example by Duarte Pacheco Pereira and Valentim Fernandes; but all these 
texts were still undiscovered. 

Leo Africanus gave the following description of the kingdom of Ghinea 
(or "Guinea", as it was transcribed in later translations) and its capital, 


which he gave the same name:?! 


This kingdom is called by the North African merchants Gheneoa, by the 
local inhabitants Geni, and by the Portuguese, and other Europeans 
who knew these areas, Ghinea. It borders on the previous kingdom 
(Gualata). However, between them is about 500 miles of desert. 
Gualata lies in the north, Tombutto in the east, and the kingdom of 
Melli in the south. It extends along the Niger about 250 miles, border- 
ing upon the Ocean in the same area where the Niger falls into the sea. 

This place is extremely abundant with barley, rice, cattle, fish, and 
cotton... 

There is no town or castle, only a big village where the prince, 
priests, doctors, merchants and the notable people live. The walls of the 
houses are built of mud and the roofs covered with straw... 

This village becomes an island for three months in a year, in July, 
August, and September, because during these months the Niger is flood- 
ing in the manner of the Nile... 

This kingdom was once ruled by a family which originated from a 
Libyan people, but in the times of Soni Heli it became his tributary. 


Leo is actually describing two different Gbineas — a kingdom and a city 
— and it seems that he combined information that he had derived from sev- 
eral sources and from different ages. The kingdom of Ghinea, reaching 
from the Atlantic coast of Senegambia to Timbuktu in the east, Walata in 
the north and Manding in the south is exactly the same as the Land of 
Janawa described by al-Zuhri in the twelfth century, the capital of which 
was said to be Ghàna.?? Thus Leo's description of Ghinea seems to sup- 


aly Proceedings, 1, p.i03. 

250 Jenne, “the capital of Bambara” Yeenie or Genné) was mentioned briefly by Houghton 
in his letter to and (Proceedings, 1, p.273). It was also mentioned in the accounts 
of the two Moroccan traders, Ben Ali and Shabeni. 








251 Descrittione, ‘Ghinea Regno', £84; (1896), 1IL822-23; (1956), IL:464-65. English 
translation is mine 
22 See the quotation in chapter 2 above, page 102. 
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port the hypothesis that the European denomination “Guinea” came from 
the Arabic toponym "Janàwa". It is still unclear what the origin of the name 
“Janawa” was. The customary explanation, that it was derived from the 
Berber word ignawen, the plural of agnaw, which means a “mule” and was 
used to refer to black West African slaves in Morocco, does not sound rea- 
sonable.?5 Even if the usage of the denomination gnawa for black slaves 
in Morocco is reported by European writers from the early seventeenth cen- 
tury onwards,??* we do not know whether it was used when al-Zuhri was 
completing his Kitab al-Jugbrafiyà in al-Andalus in the late 1150s. The ear- 
liest surviving reference to ignawen in the Arabic sources comes from the 
North African historian al-Sammakhi (d. 1522).?°° 

Another explanation could be that the Arabic name "Janawa" was 
derived from Jenne, as is suggested by Leo Africanus.?*6 It is interesting that 
similar information on the origins of the European denomination *Guinea" 
was provided almost simultaneously by Joào de Barros in his first "Decade", 
published in 1552:25 


They [the North African traders] used also to go to another town called 
Genná near this river [the Niger], which in former times was more 
famous than Timbuktu. Either it takes its name from the Kingdom or the 


253 See Hopkins & Levtzion, in Corpus, p.446; also Lewicki 1969, p.97. 

The first European writer to mention the gnawa is “Ro.C.”, the author of A True 

Historicall Discoursey of Muley Hamets Rising to the Three Kingdomes of Moruecos, 

Fes, and Sus, in 1609 (see chapter 4 above, footnote 259). See Cooley, Negroland, 

p.20n.35, quoting ^Ro.C.: “Thus we are told that Muley Hamed grew rich ‘by 

husbanding his Maseraws (oil mils) and Ingenev (slave farms) where his sugar 

canes did grow’.” — Iso Proceedings, 1, p.124; and Rohlfs, Mein erster Aufenthalt, 

pp.57 and 394 (“gnaui"); Peschel 1877, p.194. 

2n Lewicki 1969, p.97. 

256 Saad 1983, p.30. 

zn “Eassy concorriam a outra cidáde que está nas correntes deste rio chamáda Genna a 
qual em outro tépo éra mais célebre q Tungubutu: & ou q ella désse nome ao reyno, 
ou q o reyno 6 desse aella, daquy se chama acerca de nós toda aquella regiam de 
Canagá pordiante Guine, posto que entre os negros huüs Ihe cháman Genná, outros 
Jannij, & outros Gennij” (Asia, 1, f.53; English tr. from Voyages, p.140); see also the 
Italian translation by Ramusio, in Delle Navigationi et Viaggi, vol. I, 2nd edition (1554): 
"Et cosi concorreuano ad vn‘altra città che era sopra le riue del fiume chiamato Genna, 
laquale in altro tempo era piu celebre che Tungubutu. La qual ouer che lei desse il 
nome al regno, o che il regno lo desse à lei, di qui si chiama appresso di noi tulla 
quella regione di Canaga per dauanti Guine, anchora che fra li Negri, alcuni la 
chiamano Genna, altri lannij, & altri Gennij.” How original are these two sources 
Barros was writing the first volume of his "Decades" in the late 1540s, and it was 
published in 1552. It is possible that Barros had been aware of Leo's description, 
before its printing in 1550 (see chapter 4 above, footnote 66). On the other hand, the 
reference to the Portuguese in Leo's Italian text suggests that this part might have been 
an addition by Ramusio. Even if Barros's “Decades” is too late a source to have been 


25i 























used by Ramusio, he could have obtained similar information from another 
Portuguese source, earlier than Barros, which is now lost. Or perhaps Leo (or 
Ramusio) simply wanted to recognize the dominant position of the Portuguese in the 
West African trade? 





Kingdom from it. We call all that region from Canagá [Senegal] onwards 
Guiné, although some negroes call it Genna, other Jannij, and others 
Gennij. 


Jenne had been an important commercial centre in the Niger inland delta 
since the development of the regular trans-Saharan trade in the eighth cen- 
tury AD, and it may well have served as a model for some of the descrip- 
tions of “Ghana” in medieval Arabic literature. Afterwards, as the name 
“Ghana” established itself in the geography of Western Sudan, Jenne may 
have given its name for the entire region, even if Jenne never was any 
‘kingdom’. This ambiguity is visible in Mármol's “General description of 
Africa”, where the author frequently uses the name Genetia to mean both 
the entire Western Sudan and a kingdom on the Niger.?? The earliest ref- 
erences to Ghana in Arabic literature in the ninth century concern an unde- 
fined “Land of Gold”. More detailed descriptions of the city of Ghana as the 
“capital of the Land of the Blacks”, began to appear in the tenth century. 
This corresponds with the contemporary growth of Jenne. The tenth- and 
eleventh-century Arab geographers had probably heard of Jenne from 
North African merchants, and might have believed it was the famous Ghana 
— the Land of Gold - of their predecessors, especially as the two names 
resemble each other. This is suggested by the appearance of the names 
"Janawa", “Ganawa”, "Kinawa'", and the like, as generic terms for the 
Western Sudan in the twelfth-century Arabic sources, some of which were 
familiar to Leo Africanus. Al-Idrisi, for instance, wrote that "Ganawiyya" was 
a language spoken by the blacks of the Western Sudan.??? It is interesting 
to note that according to Mungo Park, the lingua franca of the middle Niger 


valley was Jenné Kummo or the "language of Jenne".260 


258 "[Lla Baxa Etiopia, que es la tierra de los negros, llamada por los Affricanos Beled la 
Abid, o Beled Genetia” (Descripcion, 1, chapter 15, f4; L'Afrique de Marmol, 1, p.8). 
The Arabic denomi on Bildd al-abid, "Land of the ves”, for West Africa was used 
in Morocco until recently (Lyon, A Narrative of Travels [1821], p.149). Elsewhere 
Mármol says that “Geneúa” was one of the three parts of the Land of Blacks, the two 
others being called "Zinch" and “Netiba” (Descripcion, I, £.15; L'Afrique de Marmol, 1, 
p.3D. In medieval Arab geography, Africa was divided up in four parts: Bilàd al-Südàn 
(Western Africa), Nuba (Nubia), Habasha (Ethiopia) and Zanj (East A 1 coast). 

pa "This town is called Azuqqi in the Berber language, and in the Ganawiyya tongue 

Qüqadam" (Corpus, p.128; Recueil, $273, “djinawiya”). This detail was unnoticed by 

Rennell. In the Latin translation. of 1619, the Ganāwiy has transformed into 

Genuensi, or the “Genoese” (see Geographia Nubiensis, p.74 (emphasis added]: "Haec 

urbs appelatur à Barbaris Azacne, lingua vero Genuensi, Cocadam"). On account of 

this mistranslation, some nineteenth-century scholars believed that the Genoese were 

trading on the Mauritanian coast as early as the twelfth century. 

Travels, p.211. 
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age” where the prince of 


Nevertheless, Leo’s description of the large “vill 


Ghinea was residing, could only match the city of Jenne. This is suggested 
geographical conditions and position enjoyed 


by Leo’s information on the : 
trade. Leo's knowledge was certainly 


by the city of Ghinea in regional 
based on data he had received from someone involved in trans-Saharan 


trade and who knew the Land of the Blacks well. It is very unlikely that 
Leo would have visited Jenne himself. 

Leo's references to the history of Ghinea also comply with our present 
understanding of the history of Jenne, although Leo's details seem to orig- 
inate from two different sources. His comment that the city of Ghinea was 
conquered by Soni Heli is documented in seventeenth-century chronicles 
of Timbuktu and it can be taken as an historical fact.?9! The other detail, 
that the rulers of Ghinea had Libyan ancestry, is not supported by any of 


the surviving sources on Jenne.” 


It is possible that Leo was extrapolating 
from what he had written earlier in his book about the five Libyan nations 
and their domination of the blacks. This is suggested by Leo’s claim, given 
in another context, that the rulers of Melli, Tombutto, and Agadez were 

originally whites.265 
It is also possible that Leo used in his history of Ghinea, a source that 
originally described the ancient Ghana. There are two alternatives: al-Zuhri 
and al-Idrisi. Al-Zuhri says nothing about the white ancestry of Ghanaian 
kings, bur he reports that they had embraced Islam during the reign of the 
a na RN MU with the pore blatant claims 
riography concerning the large-scale 


Almoravid conquests in the Land of the Blacks, might have encouraged Leo 


cof ; 1 
believe that the conversion of the Ghanaians resulted from an Almoravid 


conquest. Subsequently a Lamtüna king rose to 


power in Ghana, providi 
the white a, providing 


“pe ” 

CLibyan”) ancestry for the succeeding generations. 

Š RE MS 

The other alternative is al-Idrisi, who is twice quoted by Leo Africanus 


gibet in a very different context. 26 In the "Book of Roger" al-Idrisi dr 
a picture of Ghana as a prosperous and "e 


which (also. called Ghana) lay on the 


description of Ghana is not usually consid 
discussed in 


powerful kingdom, the capital of 
"Nile of the Blacks". Al-Idrisi’s 
ered reliable (this subject will be 


the followi 
e following chapter). We cannot rule Out the possibility that 


“Abderrahman es-Sa‘di ; 
Sardi, Ti 4 
These sources are the ae kh es-Soudan, p.26. 


Südàn and Tær eer Seventeenth-century chronicl j ; ] 
See chapter "ikh al-Fattásb, and the local oral es of Timbuktu, 7@7ikh al- 


4 above, footnote 2 tradition (see Monteil 190 
See chapter 4 above, page 195. 2); 





al-Idrist’s description is actually 


based on 


i an 
the author believed to be the Gh oral report about Jenne which 


a - 
phers. According to al-Idrisi, th e described by earlier Arab geogra- 
i yale rulers of Ghana 
: e Wi 
Caliph Ali.?5 This is not true and we do not k Wed PN 


i now wha disor 
was for this strange claim, t al-Idrisi’s source 


RM ‘Alawi descent clearly indicates 
€o Afri iting i 

us i ricanus, writing in Italy, may have assumed that 
al-Idrisrs Ghana was the Ghinea (that i 


In any case, an 
a “white” ancestry. 


s, Jenne) of his own time, as both 


cities were situated on a river and were economically me C neta 


erous places. Leo mi 
p [ €o might not have correctly remembered al-Idrisi's claim of 


the *Alawi ancestor of the Ghanaian kings, and may have simply replaced 


it with a similar claim of Libyan ancestry. 

In conclusion, while Leo's description of the city of Ghinea clearly refers 
to Jenne, some of his details on the history of the kingdom of Ghinea sug- 
gest that Leo might have supposed that Jenne was the ancient Ghana of al- 
Idrisi. The same confusion seems to appear in Barros's description, when 
he says that the city of Gennd used to be more famous than Timbuktu and 
that it was frequently visited by North African traders. This could only refer 
to the Ghàna of medieval Arab geographers. The same rendering was 


offered by the editor of the first Latin translation of the "Itinerary of 


Benjamin of Tudela" (1575), who added an explanatory note to Benjamin's 
eze est” [Ghàna, that is Guinea].2 The 


reference to Ghana: “Geene sive Gin T 

E, o 1 z C! rf 1 n 

kingdom of Ghana had prospered long before Timbuktu started gaining 
[2] 

ltural import 

a centre for tl 


onomic or cu ance in the early fourteenth century. 
any econ | 
ae he trans-Saharan caravan trade; 
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of Timbuktu and it can be taken as an historical fact.?9! The other detail, 
that the rulers of Ghinea had Libyan ancestry, is not supported by any of 
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Jenne resembled those of the city of Gbinea as described by Leo. 
According to Rennell, these two cities were entirely different entities.? 
Park wrote in his journal:?7° 
Two short days’ journey to the eastward of Silla is the town of Jenné, 
which is situated on a small island in the river, and is said to contain a 


greater number of inhabitants than Sego itself or any other town in 
Bambarra. 


The most serious problem in Rennell's reasoning was his steadfast belief 
that Ghàna was to the east of Timbuktu, which he had inherited from 
d'Anville and Hartmann. As discussed above, this belief rested on the erro- 
neous placing of al-Idris's Wanqara — which was considered to be Leo's 
Guangara — in the Central Sudan and upon the equally false identification 
of al-Idrisrs Awdaghusht with Leo's Agadez. All the available European 
sources, including Joào de Barros and Mungo Park, indicated that Jenne was 
on the Niger to the west of Timbuktu. According to Rennell, therefore, Jenne 
could not be the Ghana of al-Idrisi, although the geographical conditions of 
both cities appeared to be similar. Rennell solved this controversy by declar- 
ing that Leo Africanus had made a fundamental mistake by identifying 
Ghana as Jenne, although Rennell considered Leo's description of Ghinea a 
truthful account of Ghana (because it corresponded well with al-Idrisi's 
description of Ghana): "It is however not improbable, that Leo, who, it 
appears had visited Tombuctoo (but who certainly never «^^: *^e Niger, 
which is about 12 miles beyond it), might confound " j 
is situated in a small island in the Niger, and to th 
the kingdom of Ghana (his Ginea), on the east 
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was based on nothing but hearsay and it did 
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Ganat, or rather Ghat, an oasis in Fezzan along the carava.. x dla. reading 
from Tripoli to Hausaland.?? This identification was probably based on a 
reference to the populous city of Ganatt in Lucas's report." 


269 Proceedings, 1, pp.514—16. 

270 Travels, p.213. 

2 Proceedings, 1, pp.515-16. 

a2 Ibíd., 1, p.513; emphasis added; see also ibid., p.518. 

zo Proceedings, 1, p.519. 

Z4 Proceedings, 1, p.163; cf. Lyon, A Narrative of Travels, p.112. 
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Rennell tried to prove his rather complicated hypothesis about the loca- 
tion of Ghana with a report by James Matra, the long time British Consul 
in Morocco (1787-1806), who sent several detailed letters to the African 


Association on Timbuktu and other parts of the Western Sudan:?? 


Mr. Matra was told, at Morocco, that Ghinny (Ghana of Edrisi) was 40 
journies from Kabra, the port of Tombuctoo, along the bank of the 
Niger. These, taken at the caravan rate between Fezzan and Egypt; 
Morocco and Jarra; &c. that is at 16,3 per day, produce 652 G. miles. 
The intersection of this line with that from Germa, places Ghinny in lat. 
16*10' lon. 13?2' E of Greenwich; in which position it stands at 760 miles 
from the city of Benin, on the coast of Guinea. 


Similar information was provided by the Moroccan trader Shabeni in 
1790, according to whom “the country of Guinea or Ginny, is on the same 
river with Moussa”. ° What Rennell could not know was that Shabeni's 
Houssa meant the area to the west of Timbuktu at the Niger bend — his 
Ginny thus being the city of Jenne — rather than Hausaland which was 


much further to the east. Hausaland had meanwhile become more familiar 





to members of the African Association through the many reports sent by 
Matra from Morocco. In a letter from Tangier, dated on 18 October 1793, 
Matra wrote that Housa lay thirty days downstream from Timbuktu; the 
cities of Casbna (Katsina) and Canctra (Ngazargamu?) were ten days 
beyond Housa on the same river.2” This is no doubt a rough description 
of Hausaland. Moreover, Mungo Park reported that “from Kabra, at the dis- 
tance of eleven days’ journey down the stream, the river [Niger] passes to 
the southward of Houssa, which is two days’ journey distant from the river. 
[...] The city of Houssa (the capital of a large kingdom of the same name, 
situated to the eastward of Timbuctoo) is another great mart for Moorish 
commerce.”?’8 This was another reference to Hausaland. 

Rennell combined these reports of Houssa with the sixteenth-century 
Portuguese reports about Benin, the king of which was subservient to the 
ruler of Ogané. The distance of Ogané (which according to Rennell was 
“doubtless Ghana”) from Benin was stated by Barros to be two hundred 


and fifty Portuguese leagues to the north:?? 


E Proceedings, |, p.503; on Matra, see Records, pp.79 and 117. 

$ Proceedings, 1, p.526; emphasis is original. 

Records, pp.118-19. 

AN Travels, p.215; brackets added 

Proceedings, |, pp.503—i; brackets added. See chapter 3 above, footnote 233 and the 
quotation on page 162 
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Jenne resembled those of the city of Ghinea as described by Leo. 
According to Rennell, these two cities were entirely different entities. 


Park wrote in his journal;?7? 


Two short days’ journey to the eastward of Silla is the town of Jenné, 
which is situated on a small island in the river, and is said to contain a 
greater number of inhabitants than Sego itself or any other town in 
Bambarra. 


The most serious problem in Rennell's reasoning was his steadfast belief 
that Ghàna was to the east of Timbuktu, which he had inherited from 
d'Anville and Hartmann. As discussed above, this belief rested on the erro- 
neous placing of al-Idrisi's Wanqara — which was considered to be Leo's 
Guangara — in the Central Sudan and upon the equally false identification 
of al-Idrisi's Awdaghusht with Leo's Agadez. All the available European 
sources, including Joào de Barros and Mungo Park, indicated that Jenne was 
on the Niger to the west of Timbuktu. According to Rennell, therefore, Jenne 
could not be the Ghana of al-Idrisi, although the geographical conditions of 
both cities appeared to be similar. Rennell solved this controversy by declar- 
ing that Leo Africanus had made a fundamental mistake by identifying 
Ghana as Jenne, although Rennell considered Leo's description of Ghinea a 
truthful account of Ghana (because it corresponded well with al-Idrisr's 
description of Ghana): “It is however not improbable, that Leo, who, it 
appears had visited Tombuctoo (but who certainly never saw the Niger, 
which is about 12 miles beyond it), might confound the city of Jenné, which 
is situated in a small island in the Niger, and to the west of Tombuctoo, with 
the kingdom of Ghana (his Ginea), on the east.”*”! This confusion was pos- 
sible, Rennell claimed, because Leo's knowledge of the Land of the Blacks 
was based on nothing but hearsay and it did not *extend beyond the coun- 
tries contiguous to the south bank of the Niger; nor to any country west 
of Tombuctoo; although by mistake, he places Ghana and Melli, there"??? 
Furthermore, Rennell rejected d'Anvilles hypothesis that Ghàna was the 
same place as Leo’s Cano, according to Rennell, Leo's Cano was actually 
Ganat, or rather Ghat, an oasis in Fezzan along the caravan route leading 
from Tripoli to Hausaland.?? This identification was probably based on a 
reference to the populous city of Ganatt in Lucas's report.2”4 
2» Proceedings, 1, pp.514-16. 

770 Travels, p.213. 
zn Proceedings, 1, pp.515-16. 
Ibid., 1, p.513; emphasis added; see also ibid., p.518 


z3 Proceedings, 1, p.519. 
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Rennell tried to prove his rather complicated hypothesis about the loca- 
tion of Ghana with a report by James Matra, the long time British Consul 
in Morocco (1787-1806), who sent several detailed letters to the African 


Association on Timbuktu and other parts of the Western Sudan:?? 


Mr. Matra was told, at Morocco, that Ghinny (Ghana of Edrisi) was 40 
journies from Kabra, the port of Tombuctoo, along the bank of the 
Niger. These, taken at the caravan rate between Fezzan and Egypt, 
Morocco and Jarra; &c. that is at 16,3 per day, produce 652 G. miles. 
The intersection of this line with that from Germa, places Ghinny in lat. 
16°10’ lon. 13?2' E of Greenwich; in which position it stands at 760 miles 
from the city of Benin, on the coast of Guinea. 


Similar information was provided by the Moroccan trader Shabeni in 
1790, according to whom “the counuy of Guinea or Ginny, is on the same 
river with Houssa”.27° What Rennell could not know was that Shabeni's 
Houssa meant the area to the west of Timbuktu at the Niger bend — his 
Ginny thus being the city of Jenne — rather than Hausaland which was 
much further to the east. Hausaland had meanwhile become more familiar 
to members of the African Association through the many reports sent by 
Matra from Morocco. In a letter from Tangier, dated on 18 October 1793, 
Matra wrote that Housa lay thirty days downstream from Timbuktu; the 
cities of Casbna (Katsina) and Canctra (Ngazargamu?) were ten days 
beyond Housa on the same river." This is no doubt a rough description 
of Hausaland. Moreover, Mungo Park reported that “from Kabra, at the dis- 
tance of eleven days’ journey down the stream, the river [Niger] passes to 
the southward of Houssa, which is two days’ journey distant from the river. 
[...] The city of Houssa (the capital of a large kingdom of the same name, 
situated to the eastward of Timbuctoo) is another great mart for Moorish 
commerce."?/? This was another reference to Hausaland. 

Rennell combined these reports of Moussa with the sixteenth-century 
Portuguese reports about Benin, the king of which was subservient to the 
ruler of Ogané. The distance of Ogané (which according to Rennell was 
"doubtless Ghana") from Benin was stated by Barros to be two hundred 


and fifty Portuguese leagues to the north:*” 
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Proceedings, 1, p.503; on Matra, see Records, pp.79 and 117 
Proceedings, 1, p.526; emphasis is original. 
E Records, pp.118-19. 
ze Travels, p.215; brackets added. 
Proceedings, 1, pp.503—4; brackets added. See chapter 3 above, footnote 233 and the 
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which being of 18 to a degree, are equal to about 833 G. miles. And if 
from these we deduct 1/9 for the inflections of the road, there remain 
740 for the direct line; which, as the reader will perceive, is very near 
the former result [according to the report of Matra]. Thus the determi- 
nation of this important point appears satisfactory. 


Besides his very confusing and complicated speculations about the loca- 
tion of Ghana, Rennell also outlined, for the first time in the European lit- 
erature, a brief sketch of the history of Ghana, based on the few details pro- 
vided by al-Idrisi, Joao de Barros, and Leo Africanus. According to Rennell, 
Ghana had become the most powerful kingdom of Negroland during the 
twelfth century, as described by al-Idrisi. Ghana maintained this position 
well into the sixteenth century. The mighty king of Ogané, the suzerainty 
of which was recognized by the king of Benin near the Atlantic coast, was 
actually the ruler of Ghana. Thereafter, Ghana rapidly declined and even- 
tually became a province of the kingdom of Katsina, according to Leo 
Africanus.?® Katsina had been the paramount kingdom of Hausaland, until 
it was superseded by the Empire of Bornu towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, as reported by Lucas.??! 

Other important kingdoms of Sudanic West Africa were Tokrur (Takrar) 
and Timbuktu. The former was correctly placed by Rennell to the west, on 
the Atlantic coast of Senegambia; it was the Tucuról mentioned in the 
Portuguese sources. According to Rennell, Tokrur had been the metropolis 
of a great empire at the time of al-Idrisi and Abū °I-Fida’.2®? It still existed 
when the Portuguese arrived in Senegambia. Soon afterwards it may have 
been swallowed up in the empire of Timbuktu, because it was not men- 
tioned by Leo Africanus, or may have fallen into total decay. The Empire 
of Timbuktu had been established some time after al-Idrisi and before the 
date of Leo's writing (1526).783 Timbuktu was still a powerful empire, 


Proceedings, 1, pp.503 and 512. 

Hornemann, Proceedings, 11, pp.196-97. 

See al-Idrisi (Corpus, pp.106-8; Recueil, §199-§204); Geographia Nubiensis, pp.6-8. In 
this context, Rennell saw no discrepancy between the Arabic sources and his own 
elucidations. According to al-Idrisi, Takrür was the westernmost of the kingdoms of 
the blacks; to the east of it was Sila, then Barisa, and Ghana. To the north of Barisà 
was Awdaghusht. The distance between these two cities was twelve days. It also took 
twelve days from Barisà to Ghana. Furthermore, Barisà was half-way from Ghana to 
the towns of Sila and Takrür. This means that the distance between Ghana and Takrür 
was twenty-four days. If Awdaghusht were Agadez and Ghana in Hausaland, then 
Takrür should have been somewhere close to Gao on the Niger. Rennell's reasoning 
was based on the identification of al-Idrisr's Silà with that Silla on the Niger, north of 
Sansanding, which was the furthest point achieved by Park in 1796. Therefore, it was 
possible to place Takrür in Senegambia, where it could be identified with the Tucoról 
described by Barros (Asia, I, f.38; Voyages, p.143). 

285 Proceedings, 1, pp.519-20. 
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according to Mungo Park.?9 This was contrary to Francis Moore's earlier 
opinion of the Empire of Timbuktu. According to Moore, “it is highly prob- 
able that it [the Empire of Timbuktu] broke to pieces and the Negroes again 
resumed their customs mixed with Moorish customs".?9? Of the history and 
conditions in Bornu, which Lucas had considered to be an even more pow- 
erful empire than Morocco, Rennell said surprisingly little.?56 

Rennell's hypotheses in Geograpbical Illustrations of Mr. Park's Journey 
represented an ambitious attempt to establish the logic of completely dif- 
ferent sources from different periods. Rennell's elucidations also illustrate 
how confused European scholars still were about the geography of Sudanic 
Africa: in 1798 the mystery of the full course of the Niger was unsolved and 
the precise location of Timbuktu uncertain. Therefore, it is quite difficult to 
say, for instance, which spot Rennell was really thinking about when he 
concluded that Ghana was on the Niger, 652 geographical miles (“G. 
miles") to the east of Timbuktu: on a modern map of Western Africa this 
spot would lie somewhere close to Bussa. On the other hand, Rennell's lat- 
itude and longitude for Ghana refer to a point north of Bilma, in the mod- 
ern Republic of Niger. 

Of the fourteenth-century Mali empire, Rennell said hardly anything. This 
is understandable, for his principal Arabic sources, al-Idrisi and Abū 'l-Fida?, 
do not mention Mali; even the description of Melli by Leo Africanus sug- 
gests that it was a kingdom of minor importance. Although Rennell was 
familiar with the name Melli, for some reason he did not associate it with 
Manding, described by his compatriots Watt, Houghton, and Park.?8” This 
was possibly because the Portuguese sources, especially Pereira and 
Fernandes, that could have offered a link between the two names Mali and 
Manding were still missing. Rennell thought that the Manding of Mungo 
Park and the Melli of Leo Africanus were two entirely different entities: the 
former lay somewhere near Bambuk, whereas the latter was in 
Hausaland, to the south of Ghana, as described by al-Idrisi.? Another 
source used by Rennell for the location of Melli was the “Voyages” of 
Cadamosto. He referred to Cadamosto's description of the salt trade in Wes’ 


African interior:2” 


8 


“The present King of Tombouctou is named Abu Ibrahima; he is reported to possess 
immense riches” (Travels, p.215). The identity of King Abu Ibrahima is unknown. 
‘Letter to the Publisher’, in Travels into the Inland Parts of Africa, p.vi; brackets added. 
Proceedings, 1, p.154; Rennell, ibid., 1, pp.506-8. 

See Proceedings, 1, p.436. 

Proceedings, |, pp.275 and 434. 

Proceedings, 1, p.517; see also the map opposite to p.209. 

Navigazioni, p.30; English tr. from Voyages, p.21, brackets added. 
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Beyond the said mart of Edon [Wadan], six days journey further inland, 
there is a place called Tagaza [Taghaza], that is to say in our tongue 'car- 
gador, where a very great quantity of rock-salt is mined. Every year 
large caravans of camels belonging to the above mentioned Arabs and 
Azanaghi, leaving in many parties, carry it to Tanbutu [Timbuktul; 
thence they go to Melli [Mali], the empire of blacks... 

It is said that on horseback it is about forty days from Tagaza to 
Tanbutu, and thirty from Tanbutu to Melli. 


This passage actually contains no information on the geographical rela- 
tion of Melli to Timbuktu, except that the distance between these two 
places was thirty days’ journey by horse. Elsewhere in Cadamosto's 
“Voyages”, the author's description of Melli clearly suggests that this king- 
dom was somewhere in the Senegambian hinterland, rather than far in the 
east, in Hausaland. Rennell, however, was so sure of his hypothesis that he 
interpreted the above quoted passage to prove that “we should naturally 
look for Melli on the eastward of Tombuctoo, as will presently appear, and 
not on the SW, as is expressed in Astley".?! Rennell's hypothesis was con- 
trary to the European cartographic tradition of Africa; in all maps drawn in 
the sixteenth century and later (the medieval portolans were still undis- 
covered) Melli was placed to the west or southwest of Timbuktu, even if 
some cartographers separated the Melli of Leo Africanus and Cadamosto 
from Barross Mandinga??? Rennell also believed, relying here on 
Hartmann, that the kingdom of Melli was the same entity as the Male/ 
(Malal) of al-Idrisi, which according to the Arab geographer was in the 
country of Lamlem (Lamlam). Lamlam was to the south of Barisa, a city 
close to Ghana, and to the east of Wanqàra.?5 If Ghana and Wanqara were 
both placed in Hausaland, it was obvious that Malel also had to be in the 
Central Sudan. According to modern historians of West Africa, the Malal of 
al-Idrisi was some of the Malinke chiefdoms on the upper Niger? 

Rennell's ideas were taken seriously by his contemporaries. No rival 
hypotheses existed and Rennell was widely recognized as a scholarly geo- 
grapher.?5 As a matter of fact, finding the way from the Bight of Biafra to 


91 Proceedings, 1, p.517; emphasis original; see also Bowdich, Mission, p.197. "Astley' 
refers to the English extracts of Cadamosto which appeared in Thomas Astley's A New 
General Collection of Voyages and Travels (London 1743-47, 4 vols). 
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2 See the maps of Petrus Plancius (1544), Jacob van Meurs (1668), and d'Anville (1747), 
Monumenta, V:1, ff.1541 and 1556; V:2, f.1576. 
295 Proceedings, I, p.518; al-Idrisi (Corpus, pp.108-9; Recueil, $203 and $207); see footnote 


282 above. 

a Levtzion 1973, p.54. 

295 See A Historical and Philosophical Sketch, pp.vii and 80-85; Bowdich, Mission, pp.197 
and 212. 


the city of Ghana “near the Lake of Wangara” (that is, Lake Chad) became 
a target for the African Association.” Belief in Rennell's hypotheses was 
only shaken after much better new Arabic sources for Ghana and Mali 
became available and after geographical knowledge of Hausaland was 
improved by exploration in the 1820s. Nevertheless, the significance of 
Rennell's ideas lay in the initiation of a critical approach to Leo Africanus, 
who had hitherto been regarded as the unquestionable authority on the 
geography and history of the West African interior. For instance, Rennell 
made no reference to King Joseph and the Libyan conquest of the blacks, 
because such events were not mentioned in the Arabic sources, al-Idrisi 
and Abū °l-FidẸ?, whom Rennell considered more reliable in this respect. 
The rejection of Leo in the early nineteenth century was a consequence of 
the explorations that had proven that much of his geographical information 
was false; hence it was reasonable to suspect his reliability in other areas.??? 

The extent of the confusion about the historical geography of Sudanic 
Africa in the early nineteenth century is well illustrated in the brief render- 
ing of this subject offered by William Young, secretary of the African 


Association, and published in the Proceedings of the society in 1805:78 


It was not till early in the ninth century that the persevering ambition 
and bigotry of the Saracens broke through every obstacle southward in 
Africa, and reached the fertile countries on the banks of the river Niger. 
We are told, it was in the year 943 that the Saracen invaders fought their 
great battle, and overcoming the armies of Oden and Tombuctoo, fixed 
their first colony (establishing the sect of Ali) at Melli, south of the river 
Niger. 


No explicit source for this strange statement is cited. The general outline 
seems to originate in Leo Africanus, albeit Leo had merely written that the 
subjugation of the blacks by King Joseph and the five Libyan nations took 
place after the discovery of their lands in the year am 380 [990-91 ap]. 
Young’s date, 943 ap, could be based on a mistake in converting the year 
of the hijra to the Gregorian calendar. Such errors were still common 


among European writers? According to Leo Africanus, the city of 


296 


Records, pp.191-92. 


297 Lalande, Mémoire, pp.10-11. 

Sn ‘General Observations on the Geography and History of North Africa. Route Proposed 
for Mr. Nicholls', Proceedings, Il, p.337 

2 According to Walckenaer, an 380 was ap 965 (Recherches géographiques (1821), 


p.12n.1); according to MacQueen, an 380 was aD 1002 (A Geographical and 
Commercial View, p.14). 
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Timbuktu was founded in aH 610 [1213-14], that is 270 years after the deci- 
sive battle was fought against the “Saracen invaders”. The establishment of 
a Saracen colony at Melli is again taken from Leo Africanus who wrote that 
the people of Melli were the first blacks to embrace Islam and that their 
rulers descended from the uncle of King Joseph. Leo says nothing about 
their being Shi‘ites, and Young's claim that the Saracen invaders belonged 
to “the sect of Ali" must be an erroneous reference to al-Idrisi's claim that 
kings of Ghana had an ‘Alawi ancestry. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE MALI EMPIRE 


The outbreak of the Napoleonic Wars not only interrupted European explo- 
ration of Africa, it also affected the publication of Arabic material. The 
French occupation of Egypt did indeed result in an influx of Arabic manu- 
scripts to France, but many of them only became available to readers after 
the acquisition by the Bibliotheque Nationale in 1835 of the private collec- 
tion of Jean Louis Asselin de Cherville (1772-1822), the former French con- 
sular agent in Egypt. Furthermore, French scholars were more interested in 
studying the ancient culture of Egypt, than in speculating about the histor- 
ical geography of Sudanic Africa.3 

After the publication of the English translation of Ibn Hawaqal in 1800, it 
was nearly twenty years before some previously unfamiliar Arabic material 
on Sudanic Africa appeared. This was an abridged edition of Ibn Battüta's 
Rihla (“Journey”), including a Latin translation and a commentary, which 
was prepared by Johann Gottfried Kosegarten (1792-1860), a German pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages. It was published in Jena in 1818.9?! The Arabic 
text was based on a manuscript purchased in Cairo; when and how it 
ended up in Kosegarten's hands is unknown. For the early Africanists, the 
most interesting part of this publication was the section describing the 
author's visits to the imperial capital of Mali and Timbuktu.*?? Kosegarten's 
edition was followed in 1829 by a partial English translation of another 
manuscript copy of Ibn Battüta's Rihla by the Reverend Samuel Lee 


Roman 1990, pp.86-87. . 
31 De Mohammedis Ebn Battuta Arabe Tingitano eiusque itineribus. 
302 ‘Mohammedis Ebn Batuta iter Africanum’, in ibid., pp.41—51. 
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(1783-1852).39 A Portuguese translation appeared in 1840, and a com- 
plete French edition in 1852.305 

Ibn Battüta does not mention Ghana but his Rihla is an outstanding 
source on the fourteenth-century Mali. The earlier European writers, includ- 
ing James Rennell, had paid no specific attention to al-Idrisrs Malal nor to 
Leo's Melli, its location notwithstanding. Their ignorance about this is 
understandable. Before the publication of Ibn Battüta, virtually nothing was 
known in Europe of the important role that Mali had played in the history 
of Sudanic West Africa prior to the arrival of the Portuguese in 
Senegambia.° All the available Arabic sources rehearsed the information 
that was recorded before the emergence of Mali and the fourteenth-centu- 
ry Majorcan and Italian portolans were still largely undiscovered,??? even if 
there appeared a few references to the medieval cartography in the works 
of some French writers in the 1820s.3°8 

Besides the Latin and English editions of Ibn Battüta another remarkable 
although less popular publication of Arabic material was the sample col- 
lection of the Arabic manuscripts belonging to the University Library at 
Leiden in the Netherlands. This volume was edited by Hendrik Arent 
Hamaker (1789-1835) and published in 1820.3 It contains brief extracts of 
various Arabic writers, including a Latin translation, such as Yàqüt and Ibn 
Sa‘id. The most important of these extracts for the development of modern 
West African historiography was the brief text by the Egyptian historian al- 
Maqrizi, entitled “News on the Races of the Südàn" (al-Khabar ‘an ajnas al- 


»5 The Travels of Ibn Batuta. Translated from the abridged Arabic manuscript copies, 
preserved in the public library of Cambridge with notes illustrative the history, 
geography, botany, antiquities, &c. occurring throughout the work (London). A 
complete, modern English translation by H.A.R. Gibb (vols 1-3) and Charles 
Beckingham (vol, 4) in four volumes appeared in 1958-94 (London: Hakluyt Society, 
2nd series, Cx, cxvit, CXU and CLXXxvin). 

3 Ibn Batutah, Viagens extensas ..., tr. Jozé de Santo Antonio Moura (Lisbon). 

n» Voyage du Cheikh Ibn-Batoutab, à travers l'Afrique septentrionale et l'Egypte, au 
commencement du XIV siècle ..., t. M. Cherbonneau (Paris). A modern annotated 
French translation about Ibn Battüta's West African itinerary appeared in 1966 (Textes 
et documents relatifs à l'bistoire de l'Afrique. Extraits tirés des Voyages d'Ibn Battuta, 
tr. R. Mauny, V. Monteil, A. Djenidi, S. Robert & J. Devisse, Université de Dakar: 
Publications de la faculté des lettres et sciences humaines, histoire no. 9). 

3% See MacQueen, A Geographical and Commercial View, pp.24-33. 

a One of the earliest works to introduce the medieval European canography was 
published in several parts by the Portuguese Viscount of Santarem in 1842-53 (Atlas, 
composé de mappemondes, de portulans, et de cartes bydrograpbiques et bistoriques, 
depuis le VF jusqu'au XVIF siècle, pour la plupart inédites, devant servir de preuves à 
l'histoire de la cosmograpbie et de la cartographie pendant le moyen age, à celle des 
progres de la géograpbie, recueillies et gravées sous la direction du Vicomte de 
Santarem, Paris). 

209 The "Catalan Atlas" of 1375, for instance, was familiar to Walckenaer (Recherches 
&éograpbiques, pp.18n.2 and 33). 

b Specimen catalogi mss. orientalium bibliothecae academi Lugduno-Batavae., 
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Südàn), in which the author related the transfer of power from Ghana to 
the Mali empire.?!? “The Races of the Sadan” is actually a fragment that does 
not figure in any of the known works of al-Maqrizi.?!! It deals mainly with 
the history of Bornu, with a few brief references to Gao, Mali, Ghana, and 
other areas in the Land of the Blacks. Its contents are largely taken from 
the earlier works of Ibn Sa‘id and Ibn Khaldün, but there is some original 
information, such as a list of the kings of Bornu in the fourteenth centu- 
ry 

The author, Taqi ?l-Din Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Maqrizi (1365-1441), was one of 
the most famous historians of the Mamluk period. He had studied with Ibn 
Khaldün when the latter was residing in Cairo. Al-Maqrizi's principal works 
consist of a monograph on Egypt, a history of Egyptian Islamic dynasties, 
“History of Muslim Kings in the Ethiopian Land" (which had been pub- 
lished by Rink in 1790), and “Those Kings Who Made the Pilgrimage’?! 
The last of these four volumes contains a chapter, in which al-Maqrizi 
describes the black rulers of Takrür and Mali, who went on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca during the twelfth to fourteenth centuries, above all Mansa Müsa.^"* 

A new English translation, prepared by William Ouseley, of al-Idrisi's 
description of Sudanic Africa was published in the first volume of the 
Annals of Oriental Literature also in 1820.?^ This edition seems to have 
been hardly used by contemporary scholars, not even in Great Britain, The 
reason was probably that this translation added nothing new to Hartmann's 
critical edition of the “Nubian’s Geography”, which was more easily avail- 
able. 

The third Arabic source to appear in 1820, and which was later to have 
a profound influence on the opinions of the historians of Western Africa, 
when combined with al-Maqrizi's “The Races of the Südàn", was the Kitab 
al-anis al-mutrib bi-rawd al-qirtas fi akbbar mulük al-maghrib wa-ta’rikh 


310 'Notitia generum Nigritarum’, in: Specimen catalogi, pp. 207-11. For a modern French 
translation, including the original Arabic text, see Dierk Lange, ‘Un texte de Maqrizi 
sur “Les races du Südàn"', Annales Islamologiques, xv (1979), pp.191-209 

3n 


According to Hamaker, the *Races of the Sudan" was included in al-Maqrizi's major 

work, al-Mawd'iz wa~l-itibar fi dhikr al-bbitat wa-l-dthar, hat is, in his monograph 

on Egypt. The only example of this work, which contains the fragment, is the gravely 

incomplete manuscript preserved in the University Library at Leiden — the fragment is 

missing in all other surviving copies of al-Khitat (Lange 1979, pp.187-90) 

21e See Corpus, pp.352-53; Recueil, $660. 

as Lewicki 1969, pp.91-92. 

an A French extract from the "Kings Who Made the Pilgrimage", des 
Mili, is included in Gaudefroy-Demombynes's translation of Jmari's Masalik al- 
absar fi mamalik al-amsar, published in 1927 (L'Afrique moins l'Égypte, Paris) 

A5 ‘The Sherif, Móhammed al-Idrísís Geography of Africa’, in vol. I, pp.128—í3, 324-29 

and 487-507. 





bing the rulers of 
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madinat Fas (“The Entertaining Companion in the Garden of Paper on the 
History of the Kings of the Maghrib and of the City of Fez") by Ibn Abi Zar‘, 
a fourteenth-century Moroccan historian.*!© Some extracts from this work 
were included in José Antonio Conde's history of Islamic Spain.?" Ibn Abi 
Zar's importance for the historiography of Sudanic Africa is only indirect. 
The author does not mention Ghàna, Mali, or any other states of western 
Sudan (save Takrür, the ruler of which was an ally of the Almoravids), but 
he offered a detailed description of the history of the Almoravids, who are 
believed to have played a crucial role in planting the seeds of Islam in the 
Western Sudan. Ibn Abi Zar’s approach to the Almoravid history is hagio- 
graphic and therefore his account is less reliable than the more contempo- 
rary twelfth- and thirteenth-century sources, especially in relation to the 
Almoravid activities in the western Sahara.?!? A complete Portuguese trans- 
lation of Ratwd al-qirtás appeared in 1828;?'? a scholarly Arabic edition was 


320 A French translation 


published in Sweden by C.J. Tornberg in 1843—46. 
by August Beaumier appeared in 1860.3?! 

During the next decade, the 1830s, Joseph Toussaint Reinaud and Baron 
MacGuckin de Slane prepared a new Arabic edition of Abū l-Fida"s geo- 
graphical dictionary." However, regarding the existing knowledge of the 
historical geography of Suclanic Africa, this publication provided no new 
information. More important was the complete French translation of al- 
Idrüisrs “Book of Roger", which was prepared by Amédée Jaube 
(1779-1847), one of the leading French Orientalists. It was published in tv 
volumes in the years 1836—40.575 This translation finally superseded the o! 
dated and erroneous Latin edition of 1619. Jaubert's translation is in fact 
also rather mediocre, but for a long time it was the only available complete 
printed version of al-Idrisi, until a modern Arabic edition was produced in 


alg There are two versions of Rawd al-qirtas, The older and longer version was written 
by Ahmad b. Abi Zar, who died about 1315. The shorter and later version was the 
work of Salih b. ‘Abd al-Halim, who died 1326. The extant text is apparently the later 
version, though the author is invariably named as Ibn Abi r (Hopkins & Levtzion, 
in Corpus, p.234). Ibn Abi Zar was familiar to the Orientalists even before the first 
publication of his work — d'Herbelot mentions an Arab historian of Spain called “Zora” 
(Bibliotbéque Orientale, p.939). 










d Historia de la dominacion de los árabes en Espana, vol. 2 (Madrid 1820). 
2g Fisher 1992, p.299. 
3) Historia dos soberanos mahometanos das primeiras quatro dynastias, e de parte da 


quinta, que reinarao na Mauritania, escripta em arabe por Abu-Mobammed Assaleb, 
filbo de Abdel-balim, natural de Granada, tr. Jozé de Santo Antonio Moura (Lisbon). 


220 Annales Regum Mauritanie, 2 vols (Uppsala) 
2 
3 Roudh el-kartas: histoire des souverains du Maghreb (Paris). 
n 3 
du See footnote 171 above. 
325 


Géographie d'Edrisi, being the 5th and 6th volumes in the series Recueils de voyages 
et de mémoires, published by the Société de Géographie of Paris. 
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Italy, in nine volumes, in 1970-84.374 A better French translation than 
Jaubert's (including the Arabic text) of the sections describing al-Andalus, 
Northern Africa, and the Land of the Blacks, was prepared by Reinhard 
Dozy and MJ. de Goeje, and published in two volumes in 1864—66.*?> 
Nevertheless, none of these new sources could really change the very 
confused state of historical geography of Sudanic Africa. The main reason 
was that the key, which could make all the available Arabic material on 
Ghana understandable, was still missing. Furthermore, as long as Ghana 
was erroneously identified as Leo’s Cano and placed to the east of 
Timbuktu, no logic could be found in the sources. This drawback did not 
prevent European scholars from trying to solve the “question of Ghana”. 
There are two works, both published in the early 1820s, which deserve 
closer attention; yet they are important perhaps more because of their 
approach than their actual information on the history of Sudanic Africa. 
The first of these two works is Baron Charles-Athanase Walckenaer's 
(1771-1855) “Geographical Studies on the North African Interior", pub- 
lished in Paris in 1821.36 The author's aim was to provide his readers with 
an exposition of existing knowledge of the West African interior and a 
review of the history of European exploration in the area from Antiquity to 
the present. Walckenaer strongly criticized the tradition in European geo- 
graphical literature on Africa that concentrated on curious anecdotes and 
fantasy. He remarked that the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century maps of 
Africa were indeed more rich with detail than the present ones, but most 
of this knowledge was worthless, being adopted from ancient authors with- 
out any criticism. Jonathan Swift (1667-1745) had already ridiculed his con- 
temporary cartographers who "in Afric maps / With savage pictures fill their 
gaps, / And o'er unhabitable downs / Place elephants for want of towns" 
(On Poetry, a Rhapsody). Walckenaer himself tried to avoid this tendency 
and instead to approach his subject in a more scholarly way by analyzing 
the gradual accumulation of geographical knowledge of Sudanic Africa in 
Europe, and how this knowledge had been used by scholars in different 
times." In this respect, Walckenaer's study involved a considerable 


methodological improvement, especially when contrasted with the ideas of 


Opus geograpbicum, sive "Liber ad eorum delectationem qui terras peragrare 

studeant", edited by E. Cerulli et al. (Rome). 

325 Description de l'Afrique et de l'Espagne par Edrisi (Leiden). 

326 Recherches géograpbiques sur l'interieur de l'Afrique septentrionale, comprenant 
l'histoire des voyages entrepris ou exécutés jusqu'à ce jour pour pénétrer dans 
l'intérieur du Soudan. 

327 Ibid., pp.2-7. 
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Rennell, who treated all his sources as equally trustworthy (unless they 
contradicted his opinions). An English translation of Walckenaers work 
was planned by Thomas Edward Bowdich but the intention was cut off by 
the latter's death in 1824.378 

In reality, Walckenaer's work did not provide much new data, on the 
“question of Ghana”. He accepted Rennell’s earlier hypothesis that al- 
Idrisi's Awdaghusht was Agadez,*?? whereas Walckenaer's identification of 
Ghana as the Ghinea of Leo Africanus suggests that he believed Ghana to 
have been situated to the west of Timbuktu (contrary to Rennell's hypoth- 
esis). This was probably based on Walckenaer's knowledge of Ibn Hawqal's 
description of the itinerary from Sijilmasa to Ghana, which went through 
the western Sahara. Walckenaer was the first Western scholar to identify the 
Sijilmasa of the medieval Arabic sources correctly as the ruins found recent- 
ly at the oasis of Tafilalt in southern Morocco.?*? 

The chronology in Walckenaer’s summary concerning the history of 
Sudanic Africa was better organized than Rennell's. According to 
Walckenaer, the history of the Land of the Blacks began with the introduc- 
tion of Islam, which had resulted in the abolition of human sacrifice and 
other barbaric “customs” in the Sudanic zone (even though they were still 
practiced on the Guinea Coast where the influence of Islam was non-exis- 
tent). Like Leo Africanus before him, Walckenaer believed in the civilizing 
impact of Islam among the pagan blacks. The conversion to Islam in the 
Western Sudan took place during the reign of the Almoravids in the 
eleventh century, as reported by Leo Africanus and Luis del Mármol 
Carvajal.?! The subjugation of the blacks by King Joseph of Morocco made 
the ruler of Ghàna, who was at that time the most powerful monarch in 
that part of Nigritia, into subjection to the Abbasids. This detail came from 


al-Idrisi, according to whom the kbutba was delivered at Ghana in the 


d Curtin 1964, p.201. Walckenaer was not the first Africanist to emphasize the 
importance of methodology. In 1799 the German biblical scholar P.J. Bruns completed 
his Neue systematische Erdbeschreibung von Afrika (Nuremberg, 6 vols). Bruns was 
exasperated with the unscholarly methods used by compilers of encyclopaedic works 
on Africa and he laid special emphasis on the importance of citing the source for 
every piece of information. Bruns's own work provided the most accurate account of 
the African continent available at that time — it does not, however, appear to have 
been translated into any other language, nor used by the Africanists in Great Britain 
and France (Hallett 1965, p.291). 


ad Recherches géographiques, p.11n.1 

an Ibid., pp.13n.1 and 33n.2; see Jomard, in Caillié, Travels through Central Africa, 11, 
p.230; and Cooley, Negroland, p.5n.1; cf. Graberg af Hemsö, Specchio geograpbico, 
p.64. 

M Recherches géographiques, pp.11-12. 
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name of the king, “though he pays allegiance to the ‘Abbasid caliph”.>* 
The king of Ghana ruled over the gold-producing area of Ouangara 
(Wanqāra) until the fourteenth century, when it gained independence.*** 
The capital of this mighty kingdom was Jenne, which was the Ghinea of 
Leo Africanus and the Genna of Joao de Barros. This identification suggests 
that Walckenaer was perhaps the first writer who placed al-Idrisi’s Wanqara 
in the Niger inland delta, rather than in the vicinity of Lake Chad.*** We 
may only assume that he was inspired by the current European reports 
describing the Niger valley. George Lyon, for instance, claimed that 
Wangara, the "Land of Gold", was twenty days journey to the south of 
Timbuktu.555 

The next remarkable event in the history of western Sudan, following the 
introduction of Islam, was the foundation of Timbuktu in 1212 ap by Mense 
Suleiman, as described by Leo Africanus. Yet Timbuktu did not become a 
powerful empire until the reign of Soni Heli and the succeeding /zchia 
rulers.556 The prosperity of Timbuktu ended because of the Moroccan con- 
quest, which Walckenaer erroneously dated to the early seventeenth centu- 
ry.?9 Another important kingdom of the blacks was Bornu where Islam was 
embraced in the sixteenth century; this date originated in Leo Africanus.?* 

Walckenaer's placing of Ghàna to the west of Timbuktu was not univer- 
sally accepted. The Hausaland hypothesis was still strong, for it was backed 
by respected authors like d'Anville and Rennell. In 1821, for instance, the 
British geographer James MacQueen wrote: 


Ghana, and the countries once subject to it, was, during the days of its 
vigour, the richest and most important kingdom which the Arabs ruled 
in interior of Africa. It lay to the west of Kanem, and was situated upon 
the Nile. It was perhaps what is now known under the name Kano. 


332 See Corpus, p.109; Recueil, §208; Geographia Nubiensis, p.10. Khutba is an orauon 
which is delivered at the Friday prayer. The Almoravid amir Yüsuf b. Tashfin 
recognized the suzerainty of the Abbasid caliphs in 1098. It had no political 
consequences but formally the recognition restored ideological unity to the Islamic 
world, except Egypt which was ruled by the Shi'ite Fatimid caliphs (Masonen 1998, 
p.72). 

333 Recherches géographiques, pp.13 and 16. Walckenaer said nothing about the origins 
of Ghana; considering that he knew Ibn Hawgqal, he must have noticed that the 
founding of Ghana must have predated the Arab discovery of the Land of the Blacks 
in 380/990-91. 

d Ibid., p.18n.1; also p.33. 

335 See Lyon, A Narrative of Travels, p.148. In his journal, René Caillié reported that Jenne 
used to be called “The Land of Gold", where this precious metal was imported from 
the gold fields of Bure and Kong (Travels through Central Africa, 1, p.458). 

336 Recherches géographiques, pp.14 and 38. 

337 Ibid., p.15; Walckenaer's source for the Moroccan conquest of Timbuktu was James 
Grey Jackson (see footnote 363 below). 

Ms Recbercbes géograpbiques, pp.16 and 74. 

339 A Geographical and Commercial View, p.22; see also pp.44 and 101 
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The Hausaland hypothesis was further strengthened when European geo- 
graphers obtained accurate information about conditions in Hausaland. In 
this respect, the journal of George Lyon had an important influence, because 
it finally brought the existing city of Kano into European consciousness, 
even if Lyon mentioned the town only passingly. Furthermore, Lyon was 
able to locate Kano correctly. According to him, it lay four days’ journey to 
the east of Katsina.?'? This was contradicted by Leo's description, according 
to which Cano was to the west of Cassena (Katsina), and, therefore, Lyon's 
information was not immediately accepted.?!! Another discrepancy was that 
al-Idrisi placed Ghàna on a river, whereas the real Kano was not a riverine 
town; the latter fact was not, however, known in Europe until the publica- 
tion of the journal describing the travels of Denham and Clapperton. Even 
after that, this disagreement could be explained by blaming al-Idrisi’s inau- 
thentic information about Sudanic Africa. On the other hand, Lyon had 
reported that he had not found “any one who knew any thing of Solan, 
Berissa, Tirka, Gana, or Noro”, which suggested that if ancient Ghana was 
modern Kano, this identification was unknown to the local people. 
Nonetheless, if such disturbing facts began to appear that contradicted the 
hypothesis placing Ghana to the east of Timbuktu, there was no reason to 
suspect the hypothesis that Agadez was the Awdaghusht of al-Idrisi.5* 

In a pamphlet written by Pierre-Amédée Latreille, published in 1824, the 
author speculated about the location of Ghana, according to the most 
recent geographical knowledge of Sudanic Africa.’ Latreille opposed the 
hypothesis that ancient Ghàna was the same place as Kano mentioned by 
Lyon in his journal. Reason for his opinion was that, according to Lyon, 
Kano was to the southeast of Katsina, whereas Leo Africanus had placed 
Cano to the west of Katsina (see above). Latreille concluded that the Cano 
of Leo Africanus — which was the Ghana of Ibn Hawqal and al-Idrisi — had 
to be the mysterious "Houssa" described earlier by Shabeni, Mungo Park, 
and James Matra. According to the available sources, the city of *Houssa" 


was on the Niger to the east of Timbuktu and to the west of Katsina; this 











20 A Narrative of Travels, pp.1ál and 149. 

ai See Jomard, in Caillié, 7ravels through Central Africa, M, p.232. 
si See Ritter, Erdkunde, p.435. 

33 


A Narrative of Travels, p.151. The toponyms referred to here are Silà, Barisa, Tiraqqà. 
and Ghana; all are mentioned by al-Idrisi. “Noro” could be a corrupted form of 
Ghiyara. 

cad See ibid., p.230. 

M5 Recherches géographiques sur l'Afrique centrale, d'après les écrits d'Edrisi et de Léon 
l'Africain compares avec les relations modernes (Paris, 30 pp.). An abstract of this 
pamphlet was published in Bulletin des Sciences Géograpbiques in the same year (vol. D. 
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location seemed to match perfectly with Leo’s description of Cano. The 
area between the Niger bend and Hausaland was still at that time largely 
unfamiliar to European geographers, and there was no reason to doubt the 
existence of “Houssa”. In 1819, for instance, Thomas Edward Bowdich had 
reported that “Houssa” was a much superior city to Timbuktu.>“° Latreille 
justified his hypothesis with the identification of Awdaghusht as Agadez 
and with his own conclusion that the salt-producing island of Awlil, 
described by al-Idrisi, was the island of “Jinbala” near Lake Debo, to the 
southeast of Timbuktu, whereas Jenne was the Ghinea of Leo Africanus.*"” 
Latreille’s hypothesis was not accepted, and most geographers continued to 
share James MacQueen's view that “Ghana”, “Cano”, and “Kano” were all 
different names for the same place.348 

Besides Walckenaer's "Geographical studies", another equally important 
work was the second - "amply enlarged and improved" — edition of Carl 
Ritter's (1779-1859) geography of Africa, which was published in Germany 
in 1822.59? The author is respected as the founder of modern anthropolog- 
ical geography, for the emphasis in his many works was not on the course 
of rivers and the placement of certain landmarks, which had been the pri- 
mary concern to the preceding generation of geographers, but on the cul- 
ture and history of the human population in the examined area.*°° 
Moreover, Ritter was one of the first German scholars to deal intensively 
with Africa and its inhabitants, although the German contribution to the his- 
toriography of European exploration in Africa is as old as the history of the 
discoveries itself, to begin with Hieronymus Miinzer and Valentim 
Fernandes.5?! In the late eighteenth century, there came from German 
speaking countries many explorers of Africa: Friedrich Hornemann, UJ. 
Seetzen, Heinrich Róntgen, and Johann Ludwig Burckhardt. These four 
men all studied at the University of Göttingen which was at that time the 
centre for African studies in Germany.??? As a consequence of the person- 


al union between the United Kingdom and the Electorate of Hanover in 


316 Mission, p.194. 

d Latreille, Recbercbes géograpbiques sur l'Afrique centrale (passim). 

2m Sce for instance the maps of Heinrich Berghaus (1826), in Monumenta, V:2, f.1624. 
39 Die Erdkunde im VerbáltnifS zur Natur und zur Geschichte des Menschen, oder 


allgemeine, vergleichende Geographie, als sichere Grundlage des Studiums. und 
Unterrichts in physikalischen und historischen Wissenschaften. Erster. Theil, erstes 
Buch: Afrika. Zweite stark vermehne und verbesserte Ausgabe (Berlin) 

5 Sce Marx 1988, p.10. 

351 Cf. Peter Kremer, ‘Carl Ritters Einstellung zu den Afrikanern. Grundlagen für eine 
philantropisch orientierte Afrikaforschung', in: Karl Lenz (ed.), Carl Ritter — Geltung 
und Deutung. Beiträge des Symposiums anläßich der Wiederkehr des 200. 
Geburtstages von Carl Ritter November 1979 in Berlin (West) (Berlin 1981), p.128. 

352 Hallett 1965, pp.250, 366, and 379-380. 
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1714, academic circles in Göttingen had close contacts with the universities 
in Great Britain, which was at the time the leading country in the explo- 
ration of Africa.555 

Ritter was a remarkable personality. Unlike many of his contemporaries, 
Ritter did not consider the blacks to be an inferior race. He held a similar 
opinion to Rennell that the blacks had not yet reached the same level of 
civilization as Christian Europe, simply because of the unfavourable geo- 
graphical conditions which prevented contact with the outside world. The 
task of European explorations was to help black Africans to civilize them- 
selves by means of missionary work and the introduction of legitimate 
trade. For Ritter, the recently established colony of freed American slaves 
in Liberia (1821) was the first promising step in this process.*** Ritter had 
inherited this attitude from his teacher in Göttingen, Johann Friedrich 
Blumenbach (1752-1840), who had amassed a large library consisting of 
books written entirely by African blacks. This collection was not inspired 
by a dilettante interest in égritude, but by the owner's profound belief in 
African intelligence. Blumenbach also knew Sir Joseph Banks well and was 
responsible for introducing several German explorers to the African 
Association. Ritter, for his part, was to introduce Barth and Overweg to 
the British authorities in the late 1840s. 

Ritter's ideas about the history of Sudanic Africa appear in passing in his 
general description of the entire continent. His historical sources were the 
existing translations of Arabic authors — Ibn Hawqal (Ouseley), al-Idrisi 
(Hartmann), Abū °l-Fida (Reiske & Rink), Ibn Battüta (Kosegarten), al- 
Maqrizi (Rink), pseudo-Ibn al-Wardi (de Guignes) — Leo Africanus and 
Marmol, together with Barros's "Decades".556 The geographical information 
was based on the reports of the European explorers.’ Of Ghana, Ritter 
said almost nothing. He noticed its existence as a city of importance in the 
times of al-Idrisi and Abii 'l-Fida?, but he was not particularly keen on spec- 
ulating on the location of Ghàna. The "Nile of Ganah" of these two authors 
was, according to Ritter, some tributary of the Niger (the riddle of the com- 
plete course of the Niger was still unsolved).5?? The city of Kano only 


appears in passing in Ritter's description of Hausaland?? and the author 


353 Kremer 1981, p.128. 

2 Ibid., p.133. 

355 Ibid., p.129; see Hallett 1965, pp.188-89 and 250. 
356 See Erdkunde, pp.362, 439, 441, 493 and 508. 

pu Ibid., p.1036n. 

358 Ibid., p.525 

m Ibid., p.486. 
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says nothing about the putative relationship of this city with the Ghana of 
medieval Arabic writers. His allusion to Barros, when discussing the course 
of the “Nile of Ganah", suggests that Ritter believed that ancient Ghana was 
modern Jenne, the “Guinea” of Leo Africanus and Barros. 

Ritter was more interested in Mali; he had better sources for the history of 
Mali, than for Ghana. Ritter understood correctly that the Melli of Leo 
Africanus was the kingdom that had been visited by Ibn Battüta, and which 
the sixteenth-century Portuguese writers called Mandinga.*© Following this 
identification, Ritter transferred Mali from the Central Sudan onto the upper 
Niger. This shift challenged the existing hypothesis that Ghana was to the east 
of Timbuktu. If Ritter's placement of Mali were combined with the geogra- 
phy of al-Idrisi, Ghana had to be to the west of Timbuktu, because al-Idrisi 
clearly states that Ghana was to the east of Takrür — the Tucuról of the 
Portuguese writers, which was in Senegambia — and to the north of Malal, 
which, according to Ritter, was the Mali of Ibn Battüta. This consequence was 
unnoticed by Ritter himself and apparently by most of his readers, too. 

Otherwise Ritter obediently followed Leo's description of the history of 
Timbuktu which, Ritter believed, had been the most powerful of all the 
kingdoms in the Land of the Blacks in the sixteenth century. Originally the 
city of Timbuktu had been founded by "Mense Sulayman”, a king of Mali, ?*! 
in 1213, but later it became an independent empire. The glory of Timbuktu 
had ended with the Moroccan conquest during the reign of Mawlay Ismail 
(1672-1727).?9? Ritter’s source for the Moroccan conquest of Timbuktu was 
James Grey Jackson, the British expert on Moroccan affairs.*% Jackson, who 
knew Arabic well and whose knowledge of Morocco, past and present, was 
indeed considerable, had apparently confused the military expeditions to 
the western Sahara and Senegambia, some of which reached even Bambuk 
(though they did not occupy Timbuktu), of Mawlay Ismail with the inva- 
sion of Songhay by the troops of Mawlay Ahmad al-Mansür a century ear- 
lier.565 The principal sources for the Moroccan conquest of Timbuktu in 
1591 are the two historical chronicles written by the local scholars, Ta’rikh 


xo Erdkunde, pp.362-63 and 439—441. 

Here Ritter identified Leo's Mense Suleiman correctly with Mansa Sulayman of Mali, 

whose coun was visited by Ibn Battüta. 

362 Erdkunde, pp.446—47. 

305 Sce Jackson, An Account of tbe Empire of Morocco, p.295, n.*. The first edition of 
Jackson's account was published in 1809; the second in 1814; and the third, including 
a description of Timbuktu, in 1814. 

MA See Demanet, Nouvelle histoire, 1, p.63; Curtin 1974, pp.529-30. Already Moore had 
remarked that the “Emperor of Morocco" ruled over Timbuktu (Travels into tbe 
Interior Parts of Africa, ‘Letter to the Publisher’, p.vi). 
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al-Südàn and Tarrikh al-Fattásb; both were unknown to European scholars 
until 1854 and 1913, respectively. The conquest is also described in sever- 
al Moroccan and Spanish sources, most of which were equally unfamiliar 
to European readers for a long time. Some rumours of the conquest had 
reached the contemporary European writers. John Pory, for example, 
added in the margins of his English translation of Leo Africanus that 
"Tombuto was conquered by the king of Maroco 1589, from whence he 
hath for yeerly tribute mightie summes of gold”.*° For some reason, Pory's 
remark seems to have been forgotten by later writers. The correct date for 
the Moroccan conquest of Timbuktu was eventually established by Jacob 
Grüberg af Hemsö in 1834.9 His source was the seventeenth-century 
Moroccan historian Abt ‘Abd Allah Muhammad al-Hàjj Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Ifrani, whose Nuzhat al-badi bi-akbbar mulūk al-qarn al-hadi is 
one of the most important sources for the Sa'did rulers of Morocco.) 
When Ritter's revised edition of African geography appeared in 
Germany, the “question of Ghana” had been a matter of public debate for 
some thirty years. Even though knowledge of the interior geography of 
Sudanic Africa had increased in Europe remarkably during this period, no 
satisfactory answers had been found, despite new hypotheses — such as 
that Awdaghusht was Agadez and Ghana was Cano (Kano). In this respect, 
the discovery and placing of ancient Mali on the upper Niger by Ritter 
marked a leap forward in the process of establishing the true historical 
geography of the Western Sudan. The available Arabic sources on the peri- 
od before the fifteenth century were still too vague and inconsistent to 
allow early Africanists to abandon Leo Africanus as an historical source, 
even if he was displaced as a geographical source by the current journeys 
of exploration. To conclude, European historiography of Sudanic Africa in 
the late 1820s consisted of nothing but a collection of isolated events, 


which the authors were mostly unable to locate on the modern map. 


a0 Leo Africanus (1896), I1I:824. 
M6 Specchio geogreapbico, p.263 
367 


MacGuckin de Slane, ‘Conquête du Soudan par les Marocains en l'an 999 (1590-1 de 
JC). Récit extrait de l'ouvrage d'un historien arabe’, RA, 1 (1857), pp.287-98. A 
complete French translation of al-Ifráni's work appeared in 1889 (Mohammed Esseghir 
ben Elhadj ben Abdallah Eloufrani, Nozbat-Elbddi. Histoire de la dynastie saadienne 
au Maroc (1511-1670). tr. O. Houdas, Paris). i 
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Table 3. Summary of the History of Western Sudan, as Described in 
the Arabic and European Sources Available to European writers in 


1822 


10th C. AD 


990 


1076 


1110 


1213 
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1532 
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The kingdom and city of Ghana exist (Ibn Hawqal) 


North African Arabs discover the Land of the Blacks 
(Leo Africanus) 


The blacks are converted to Islam (Marmol) 

Part of the Land of the Blacks under the rule of King 
Joseph of Morocco and the five Libyan nations 

(Leo Africanus) 


The King of Ghana builds a magnificent palace in his 
capital, lying on the “Nile of the Blacks" (al-Idrisi) 
Ghana is ruled by kings descending from the Caliph ‘Ali 
(al-Idrisi) 


Timbuktu is founded by Mense Suleiman (Leo 
Africanus) 


Soni Heli, who had liberated the blacks from Libyan 
rule and established the kingdom of Timbuktu, dies 
(Marmol) 

Soni Heli is succeeded by Izcbia Abubacr, who makes 
Timbuktu the most powerful kingdom in the Land of 
the Blacks (Leo Africanus) 


Islam is embraced in Bornu (Leo Africanus) 


The Portuguese send an embassy to Mandi Mansa, 
the king of Mandinga (Barros) 


The Moroccan conquest of Timbuktu (Pory) 





Moroccan troops conquer Timbuktu during the reign of 
Mawlay Ismail (Jackson) |j 





CHAPTER 6 


OPENING THE 
DOOR OF WISDOM 


“LET COOLEY COME’ 


Any writer who attempts to recall from obscurity and oblivion the past 
ages of an illiterate nation, and to lay before the public even the most 
elementary sketch of its history, will probably have to contend against 
the strong prejudices of numerous critics, who are accustomed to refuse 
belief to whatever is incapable of bearing the strictest inquiry.! 


The cornerstone for establishing an historical geography of Sudanic Africa 
is the Kitab al-masalik wa-l-mamalik (“Book of the Routes and Realms"), 
written by Abū ‘Ubayd ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Muhammad b. Ayyüb 
al-Bakri. The author was a man of noble background: he was born, per- 
haps in the early 1020s, to a family of minor princes who reigned in the 
city of Huelva after the collapse of the Umayyad caliphate of al-Andalus. 
After his father's principality was annexed in 1051 by al-Mu‘tadid, the ruler 
of Seville, al-Bakri settled in Córdoba. Later he went on to serve the ruler 
of Almería who made him his vizir in 1064. After the Almoravid conquest 
of al-Andalus, al-Bakri returned to Córdoba where he died in Shawwal 
487/October-November 1094. 

Al-Bakri was above all an eminent student of Arabic literature and poet- 
ry, as well as a renowned linguist, theologian, and botanist. Among his pro- 
fessors was the distinguished Andalusi geographer Ahmad b. ‘Umar al- 
*Udhri (d. 1085). As a result of their relationship al-Bakri wrote, some time 
after the year 1068,? his own universal geography which is now considered 
to be the best medieval Arabic work on the subject. Unfortunately, the 
"Book of the Routes and Realms" has not been preserved as a whole. The 


surviving manuscript copies contain extensive descriptions of the Maghrib, 


Barth, Travels and Discoveries, Il, p.15. 
The exact date for the completion of this work is unknown; the year 460/1067-68 is 
the last mentioned in the main text (Corpus, p.79; Recueil, §133). 
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the Land of the Blacks, Egypt, Iraq, some parts of the Iberian peninsula, 
Central and Eastern Europe, as well as parts of Central Asia.? 

The *Book of the Routes and Realms" is not an original work. It is a skil- 
ful compilation based on several older sources, together with oral infor- 
mation provided by travellers and merchants whom the author had met in 
his native land. Al-Bakri himself never left al-Andalus. In writing the sec- 
tion describing the Sahara and Sudanic Africa he copied much from the 
Andalusi historian Muhammad b. Yüsuf al-Warraq (c.904—74) whose numer- 
ous works are apparently now all lost, like those of al-‘Udhri. Al-Bakri's 
dependency on al-Warraq occasionally causes difficulties in dating the 
described events, because al-Bakri does not always indicate clearly enough 
the parts that are his own text and the passages taken from al-Warraq, or 
some other earlier authors. Another influential source for al-Bakri on the 
geography of Sudanic Africa was the tenth-century traveller Ibn Hawqal. 

The greatest importance of al-Bakri for our purposes is that he is the 
only Arabic author who provides a comprehensive account of ancient 
Ghana: he describes in detail the court of the king and its etiquette, the reli- 
gion of the people, funeral customs, laws, trade, and many other aspects 
of the life of the Ghanaian people. All this suggests that either he or al- 
Warraq must have interviewed people who had been there, for such data 
is not available in any other surviving Arabic source.? Furthermore, al-Bakri 
provides more detailed information about the location of Ghana in relation 
to other places in Sudanic West Africa than any Arabic writer before or after 
him, except al-Idrisi. 

A manuscript copy of the “Book of the Routes and Realms" was acquired 
in the early 1820s by the Swedish Consul in Tripoli, Count Jacob Graberg 
af Hemsó (1776-1847), who passed it on to the Société de Géographie in 


Paris. A brief French translation of the part of the text where al-Bakri 


Lewicki 1969, pp 51-52; El, 1, pp 155-56 (“Aba ‘Ubayd al-Bakri" ) 

J.O. Hunwick, C. Meillassoux & J-L. Triaud, ‘La géographie du Soudan d'apres al- 
Bakri. Trois lectures’, in: Le sol, la parole et l'écrit. Mélanges en bommage à Raymond 
Mauny (Paris 1981), vol. 1, p.417; Devisse 1988, p.406. 

Some French colonial writers believed that al-Bakri had himself visited. Ghana (sce 
Louis Desplagnes, ‘Etude sur les tumuli du Killi dans la région de Goundam' 
L'Antbropologie, xiv [1903], p.169). Similar information is nowadays spread in the 
internet (see ‘Glimpses of the Kingdom of Ghana in 1067 CE’, http/www.humani- 
ties.ccny.cuny.edu/history/reader/ghana.htm: “You are about to read translated pieces 
from the writings of a Muslim Spaniard named al-Bakir [sic], who travelled through 
the kingdom [of Ghàna] in the 11th century." — emphasis and brackets added) 

= ‘Séance du 4 février', BSG, m (1825), pp.82-83. Graberg had left Sweden in 1792 and 
served in the British navy in 1793-95. In 1811 he was nominated Swedish Consul in 
Genoa, then in Tangier (1815-22) and in Tripoli (1822-28). After his retirement, he 
settled in Florence, becoming a well-known writer and Arabist. 
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describes Ghana was prepared by Amédée Jaubert and published in the 
Society's journal in 1825.7 The prompt publication and the selection of this 
particular section indicate that the importance of al-Bakri as a new source 
for the historical geography of Sudanic Africa was immediately understood. 
The manuscript found by Graberg was anonymous and Jaubert erroneous- 
ly believed that the text was written by a contemporary of al-Idrisi. Another 
deficiency was that the manuscript was of poor quality, and thus Jaubert's 
French translation was inaccurate; proper nouns are often rendered nearly 
illegible.5 There was the same problem with many other early translations 
of Arabic sources. Samuel Lee, for example, transcribed Ibn Battüta's 
"Iwálátan", referring to the city of Walata in the western Sahara, as “Abu 
Latin" — in the Arabic writing, there is little difference between these two 
forms, especially if the diacritic points are missing.? 

In 1831, the French Orientalist Etienne Quatremére (1782-1857) pub- 
lished another, far better and much longer French translation of the same 
section, covering the Land of the Blacks and Northern Africa, that was 
based on a manuscript copy belonging to the Bibliotheque Nationale in 
Paris, in the Nolices et extraits. When and how this manuscript was 
acquired by the ancient Royal Library is unknown, but its existence was 
mentioned for the first time in 1791 by Joseph de Guignes (1721-1800) in 
a paper he wrote for the Nolices et extraits, but which was never published. 
The Paris manuscript is also anonymous and imperfect, both the opening 
and the end are missing, but Quatremére was able to identify the author 
with the help of Miguel Casiri's (1710-91) catalogue of Arabic manuscripts 
preserved in the Escorial Library.'? In his catalogue, Casiri referred to a 
manuscript containing descriptions of Northern Africa and Egypt, written by 
"Abu Obaid Cordubensis", which appeared to be a part of a much larger 
work.! Considering the title and contents of the Paris manuscript, 
Quatremére concluded that it had to be another part of the same work writ- 
ten by “Abu Obaid”, that is al-Bakrī (whose name is often quoted by the 


later Arabic writers and by Leo Africanus). In the catalogue of the 


Relation de Ghanat, et des coutumes de ses babitans, traduite littéralement de Varabe 
(Paris). This extract is some ten pages long. It also includes a French fragment on 
Ghàna, translated from the Arabic version of the *Nubian's Geography". 

Cooley, Negroland, p.án.5. The king of Ghana, Tunkà Manin, for instance, has been 
transcribed in Jaubert’s translation as “Mutekamenin” (see Relation de Ghanat, p.1; 
Corpus, p.79; Recueil, $13 inkaminin”). 

Tbe Travels of Ibn Batuta, p.235; Corpus, p.284; Recueil, $94. 

"Notice d'un manuscrit arabe contenant la descripuon de l'Afrique Iman. de la 
Bibliotheque du Roi, no. 580J', Notices et extraits, xu (1831), pp.437—i2. 

Bibliotbeca arabico-bispana, M, p.2. 
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Bibliothèque Nationale, the manuscript was erroneously attributed to al- 


Idrisi. Quatremére thus described the value of his discovery:?? 


L'ecrivain auquel nous devons cet ouvrage, peut, à coup sûr, etre 
regardé comme un compilateur exact et judicieux. Les descriptions qu'il 
nous offre des différentes contrées de l'Afrique, sont instructives; 
semées de détails curieux, qui présentent tous les caracteres de certi- 
tude que peut exiger la critique; et qui ont souvent pour nous d'autant 
plus d'intéressent, qu'ils ne se trouvent chez aucun des géographes et 
des historiens que nous possédons. 


The Arabic text of the section Quatremére had translated, based on four 
different manuscript copies, was prepared by Baron William MacGuckin de 
Slane (1803-78), the chief interpreter of the French forces in Northern 
Africa and one of France's most prominent (and prolific) Arabists, and pub- 
lished in Algiers in 1857. De Slane also produced a critical French transla- 
tion of the Arabic text he had edited, in which he was able to correct much 
of Quatremére's orthography. This translation was first published in the 
French Asiatic Society's journal in 1858-59, and was later followed by two 
monograph reprints.!3 De Slane's French translation was used as the stan- 
dard text for al-Bakri until a new one dealing with the Land of the Blacks 
and Morocco, prepared by Vincent Monteil and based on a manuscript 
copy belonging to the British Museum, appeared in 1968.!* The section on 
Northern and Western Africa notwithstanding, the greater part of the “Book 
of the Routes and Realms" is otherwise unpublished, although some frag- 
ments describing Scandinavia and Russia have appeared. Al-Bakri also 
wrote a geographical dictionary of the toponyms known to the Arab schol- 
ars, entiled Mujam mā ?istajam, which was published in 1876-77 by 
Ferdinand Wüstenfeld (1808-99) in Germany.!ó This dictionary, however, 
contains no additional material on Sudanic Africa. 

So the key to understanding the historical geography of Sudanic Africa 
was eventually found, but who was to make use of it for opening the door 
of wisdom? 


12 


13 


"Notice d'un manuscrit', p.441. 

De Slane's French translation (Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, par el-Bekri) 

appeared first in the Journal Asiatique (Seme série, vols. xii-xiv). The Arabic text and 

the French translation were re-issued in 1911 and 1913, respectively, with some minor 

corrections. A new edition containing both texts appeared in 1964. 

dd ‘Al-Bakri, (Cordoue 1068), routier de l'Afrique blanche et noire du Nord-Ouest 
Traduction nouvelle de seize chapitres, avec notes et commentaire (sur le manuscrit 
arabe 17 Bd-PSS/902 du British Museum’, B/FAN, sér. B, Xxx, pp.39-116. 

ee A fragment on the Russians and other Slavic peoples was published in 1878 at St 
Petersburg by A. Kunik and V. Rosen (/zvestiya al-Bekri i drugikb avtorov o Rusi i 
Slavyanakh), a fragment on Scandinavia is included in A. Seippel, Rerum 
normannicarum fontes arabici (Oslo 1896-1928). 

16 Mu'djam ma ista'djam. Das geographisches Wörterbuch (Göttingen). 
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A FORGOTTEN PIONEER: FRIEDRICH STUWE 


The first writer to use the newly discovered work of al-Bakri in construct- 
ing the historical geography of Sudanic Africa was the German biblical 
scholar Friedrich Stüwe in his study on the long distance trade of the Arabs 
during the Abbasid period (750-1258).!7 Stüwe's study had won first prize 
in January 1836 in a writing competition organized by the Royal Society of 
Science and Letters at the University of Göttingen. The emphasis in Stüwe's 
study is on Arab commercial enterprise in Eastern Europe and Asia, but it 
also briefly deals with the trans-Saharan trade. Stüwe's description of the 
Land of the Blacks, and particularly of Ghana, largely repeats al-Bakri, often 
verbatim, and al-Idrisi, but his work also contains some original hypothe- 
ses about the organization of the early trans-Saharan caravan trade. 

Stüwe tried to establish the historical geography of Sudanic Africa by 
combining the new data from al-Bakri with the other sources, both Arabic 
and European. Stüwe noticed that Ghàna and Takrür, both described at 
length in the *Book of the Routes and Realms", had been the two para- 
mount kingdoms among the many states of the blacks, which the Arab 
traders had discovered in the early Abbasid period. The superior position 
of Ghana came from its control of the gold mines of Wanqara. Stüwe dated 
the beginning of the trans-Saharan trade to much earlier times than the dis- 
covery of the Land of the Blacks in 380/990-91, as claimed by Leo 
Africanus. Thus the Sudanese states were not established by the newcom- 
ers from the Mediterranean, nor by the Saharan nomads, but urbanization 
and state-formation had begun in Western Africa independently, preceding 
the first contacts with the Islamic civilization.!? In this respect, Stüwe's opin- 
ion was contradictory to the Leonine tradition, according to which the 
blacks had been uncivilized brutes until they were subjugated and educat- 
ed by the five Libyan tribes. James MacQueen, for example, writing in 1821, 
had regarded Ghana as "the richest and most important kingdom which the 
Arabs ruled in the interior Africa".!? 

These two kingdoms, Ghàna and Takrür, were later subdued by the 
Almoravid ruler Yüsuf b. Tashfin who forced the black kings of the Western 


Sudan to pay him an annual tribute and to convert to Islam.” This detail 


Die Handelsztige der Araber unter den Abbassiden durch Afrika, Asien und Osteuropa 
(Berlin 1836). 

m Ibid., pp.87-88 and 91-94. 

See the quotation in chapter 5 above, page 312; emphasis added. 

Die Handelsztige, p.87. 
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originated in Leo Africanus, although Stüwe was clearly influenced in this 
matter by Ibn Abi Zar who was his principal source for the early Almoravid 
history.?! Stüwe remarked, however, that Islam was first introduced to the 
blacks peacefully by North African missionaries and traders. This was 
proven by the fact that there existed several mosques in the capital of 
Ghàna and the king of Ghàna employed many Muslim counsellors in his 





court prior to the appearance of the Almoravids, as reported by al-Bakri.?? 

The decline of Ghàna and Takrür began during their long subjugation to 
the five Libyan nations. This is another detail adopted from Leo Africanus, 
which Stüwe considered a reliable historical fact together with the 
Almoravid conquest of the Western Sudan, for these two kingdoms were 
no longer described as so powerful by al-Idrisi who was writing à century 
after al-Bakri. These two kingdoms were finally split by “Ischia Abubekr', 
the ruler of Timbuktu, who conquered most of the Land of the Blacks. The 
role of Soni Heli in establishing the empire of Timbuktu was not mentioned 
by Stüwe.?? Of Mali, Stüwe said almost nothing; perhaps because the posi- 
tion of Mali in the historical geography of Sudanic West Africa was still 
rather unclear and he used no Portuguese sources.?! On the other hand, 





Stüwe made no reference to Ibn Battüta, who was the only available Arabic 
source for the fourteenth-century Mali empire. This is strange considering 
that Kosegarten's edition of Ibn DBattüta is by no means difficult to obtain 


even now. An explanation might be that Ibn Battüta es 





iped the attention 
of Stüwe, probably because his Rihla deals only a little with the actual 
trans-Saharan trade and trade routes, which is rather extraordinary, taking 
account of the fact that the author had crossed the desert in the company 
of North African traders. Another possible reason for Stüwe's ignorance of 
Ibn Battüta is that his study deals with the Abbasid period, whereas the 
heyday of the Mali empire was during the fourteenth century. 

Considering the Arabic sources available to Stüwe (although he did not 


use all the existing material), his construction of the historical geography 


Die Handelsztige, p.108; compare to Ibn Abi Zar (Corpus, p.240; Recueil, $390); see 
also the entry “Morabetin” in d'Herbelot's Bibliothèque Orientale, pp.623-24. 
Die Handelsztige, pp.88-90; for al-Bakri, see Corpus, pp.79-80; Recueil, §§134-135 
Die Handelsztige, p.101. 

Stüwe mentions the name “Malal” once in a footnote, and his interest was limited to 
the conversion of its king (p. 88). According to al-Bakri, the king of Malal was 
converted by a visiting Muslim merchant whose prayers brought rain after a long 
drought (Corpus, p.82; Recueil, $145). Stüwe considered this story an example of the 
peaceful expansion of Islam in Sudanic Africa. 

Another Arabic writer, whom Stüwe ignored completely, is Ibn Hawqal. Nor are there 
any references to Abū "l-Fidà'; pseudo-Ibn al-Wardi is cited once. These latter two 
authors could not provide Stüwe with anything that is not found in al-Bakri and al- 
Idrisi. Stüwe's sources are all translations, suggesting that he was not an Arabist. 
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of Sudanic Africa was a remarkable achievement. Stiiwe provided a more 
satisfactory explanation for most of the isolated events that could be 
gleaned from the works of medieval Arab geographers and Leo Africanus 
than any of his predecessors. The greatest weakness in Stüwe's study (and 
certainly the reason why it was so rapidly forgotten) was that he was still 
stuck to the hypothesis of Ghana being situated to the east of Timbuktu. In 
this respect, Stüwe was incapable of finding the correct parallels between 
current geographical knowledge of the West African interior - which had 
increased considerably during the early 1830s on account of the explo- 
rations by Caillié, Denham, Clapperton, and the Lander brothers — and the 
data provided by al-Bakri and al-Idrisi. 

Stüwe's starting point was his hypothesis that the salt mine of Awilil (al- 
Idrisi: “Awlil”), which enabled the location of Takrür, Sila, Awdaghust 
(“Awdaghusht"), and Ghana on the modern map, was not a proper island, 
as claimed by al-Idrisi, but a city as described by al-Bakri.?ó While regard- 
ing the latter as a more reliable source in this matter, Stüwe initiated, cer- 
tainly without his noticing, a critical approach to al-Idrisi, which was later 
to lead to his almost complete rejection as a trustworthy source for ancient 
Ghàna. Similar thoughts had been expressed earlier by Carl Ritter who hac 
blamed al-Idrisi for being “an unauthentic source" and hence unreliable in 
many details." Nevertheless, on account of the “Voyages” of Cadamosto, 
Leo Africanus, and the recent European reports, it was a widely known fact 
that Timbuktu was an important centre for the Saharan salt trade.” 
Therefore, Stüwe placed al-Bakri’s Awlil somewhere to the north of 
Timbuktu, believing that it was one of those mines in the central Sahara, 
whence the salt was transported to the markets of Timbuktu.?? Even though 
no source is referred to in this context, Stüwe's placement of Awlil suggests 
that he might have been aware of Latreille's pamphlet, in which Awlil was 
located to the southwest of Timbuktu, near Lake Debo. Following his 
placement of Awlil, Stüwe located Takrür in Hausaland — it was the Guber 
of Leo Africanus — and Awdaghust in Agadez. Wanqara was near Lake 
Chad. 


26 


Die Handelsztige, p.97; According to al-Bakri, “There is another salt mine in the land 
of the Banü Gudala at a place called Awlil on the coast. From there too caravans carry 
sali to the neighbouring countries" (Corpus, p.76; Recueil, §122); see also the 
quotation in chapter 5 above, page 285 

dkunde, p.435 

x ravels through Central Africa, M, p.119. 

Die Handelsztige, pp.99-100, 

Ibid., pp.101-2 and 115. 
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The Ghana of al-Bakri was, according to Stüwe, in the same place as the 
city of Kano, which was much better known in Europe than it had been 
ten years earlier. Stüwe's hypothesis rested on three arguments.*! The first 
was the resemblance between the names “Ghana” and “Kano”. The second 
was geographical conditions. According to al-Bakri, Ghana was situated on 
a plain in a rather arid environment; as was Kano, according to the British 
wavellers.? The explorations of Hugh Clapperton, and the brothers Lander 
in Hausaland and the Niger delta, had proven that the earlier hypothesis 
that the “Nile of the Blacks” flowed from Futa Jallon to Lake Chad was false. 
Al-Idrisi’s description of Ghana lying on both banks of this river also start- 
ed being considered unreliable.5 Finally, according to the medieval and 
modern sources, Ghàna and Kano were both important markets for trans- 
Saharan trade. 

In approach and method, Stüwe's study still followed the genre of the 
eighteenth-century 'elucidations'. Stüwe was a true pioneer in terms of the 
development of modern African historiography, more so than Rennell, and 
his interest in the subject was genuine: the focus of his study, when 
describing Sudanic Africa, is on Africans instead of the Arabs or on the 
European activities on the coast. Stüwe did not use African history as an 
argument in the political debate in Germany or elsewhere in Europe, 
whether about the abolitionism or colonialism. 

The late eighteenth century had produced three notable works on West 
African ‘history’, which were all linked to the current debate about slavery 
and slave emancipation. The first of them, Some Historical Account of 
Guinea, was written by Anthony Benezet and published in 1771, fol- 
lowed by a second edition in 1788. Benezet was a French Protestant who 
had settled in Philadelphia in North America, in 1731. He was an ardent 
opponent of the Atlantic slave trade and his intention was to make the 
reading public realize the lamentable impact of this enterprise.’ Against 
this background, it is hardly a surprise that Benezet offered a rather posi- 
tive image of black Africans, contrary to the efforts of the pro-slavery lobby 
that tried to justify the slave trade by exaggerating the savagery of the 
blacks. Benezet especially praised the conduct of the Muslim Mande peo- 


a Die Handelsztige, pp.101-2. 

32 See Denham, Clapperton & Oudney, Narrative of Travels and Discoveries, |l, 
pp.251-52. 

33 Die Handelsztige, p.96. 

a Its Situation, Produce, and the General Disposition of Its Inbabitants with an Enquiry 


into the Rise and Progress of the Slave Trade, Its Nature and Lamentable Effects 
35 See ibid., pp.ix-x. 
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ple, because many of them could read and write in Arabic and because 
they did not consume any alcohol. 

An opposing view of the black Africans was offered in the two British 
‘histories’ describing the Kingdom of Dahomey, which in the late eigh- 
teenth century was one of the most powerful states on the Guinea Coast 
and closely involved in the Atlantic slave trade. The first was written by 
Robert Norris and published in 1789; the second was by Archibald Dalzel 
and published in 1793.55 Both men were originally slave traders who had 
long experience of staying in Whydah, the principal trading port of 
Dahomey. The purpose of their books was to defend their business by 
emphasizing the cruelty of Dahomeyan kings who became, in European 
eyes, notorious for their practice of sacrificing in great numbers prisoners 
captured in war.? From this point of view, the slave trade turned into 
humane business, since it offered the captives a possibility of escaping the 
slaughter by local despots. Human sacrifice took place in Dahomey until 
the French conquest in 1892, although many of the reports concerning this 
practice were exaggerated and often based on hearsay.? 

The print of Stüwe's book was certainly small, and it seems to have cir- 
culated within a narrow group of German scholars. It was discussed by 
Johann Eduard Wappiius (1842) and known to Friedrich Kunstmann (1853), 
whose own works were not much more popular.*! The later generations of 
German Africanists have ignored Stüwe completely. In nineteenth-century 
English and French literature of Western Africa, there are no references to 
Stüwe at all. His name is not mentioned in any of the modern works 


describing the evolution of African historiography. 


36 Some Historical Account of Guinea, pp.10-11. 

di Memoirs of tbe Reign of Bossa Abddee, King of Dabomy, and Inland Countre of 
Guiney (London). 

a The History of Dabomy, an Inland Kingdom of Africa (London). 


Jones 1990a, pp.79-80. We should not draw too far-reaching conclusions on the moral 
standards of these two authors on the basis of their intentions. Dalzel (1740-1811), for 
instance, was trained as a medical doctor but was unable to practice his profession 
after he was discharged from the Royal Navy at the end of the Seven Years’ War in 
1763. He became a slaver because he wanted to save his family from poverty and 
want. This decision was not pre-planned nor deliberate. When all the other 
possibilities had been considered, the Guinea coast appeared to be the only place 
where one had a chance of making a decent income within a reasonably short time 
(Akinjogbin 1966, pp.67-68). 

m Cohen 1980, pp.257-60; see also David Ross, ‘Mid-nineteenth Century Dahomey: 
Recent Views vs. Contemporary Evidence’, HA, xu (1985), pp.307-23. 

See Wappiius, Untersuchungen, pp.12, 46, 48 and 50. Kunstmann does not make any 
direct references to Stüwe, but he cites Wappaus (Afrika vor den Entdeckungen, 
p.37n.1). Hence we may assume that he was aware of Stüwe's work. 
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“A STORMY PETREL” 


The real honour of establishing modern historiography of Sudanic Africa 
indisputably belongs to William Desborough Cooley (1795-1883) whose 
epoch-making work, The Negroland of the Arabs Examined and Explained; 
or, An Inquiry into the Early History and Geography of Central Africa, was 
published in London by J. Arrowsmith in the spring of 1841."* It is difficult 
to explain how Cooley had become interested in this subject, even though 
he had already distinguished himself by producing several scholarly publi- 
cations on the geography of Eastern Africa. One reason might have been 
that the recent voyages of exploration to Bornu, Hausaland, and Timbuktu, 
together with the appearance of the works of Ibn Battüta and al-Bakri, had 
made speculation on the historical geography of Sudanic Africa fashionable 
among European armchair geographers. Nor can we perhaps pass entirely 
the influence of Romanticism and its devotion of strange places cultures, 
which increased the popular interest in Western Europe in Oriental studies 
and far-away countries. However, it is noteworthy that the three pioneer- 
ing works dealing with the history of the ancient Sudanese empires 
appeared almost simultaneously: Stüwe's Die Handelsztige der Araber in 
1836; Cooley’s The Negroland of the Arabs in 1841; and Wappiius’s 
Untersuchungen tiber die Negerldnder der Araber in 1842. 

William Desborough Cooley was born in Ireland, probably on 16 March 
1795.5? His father, also called William, was a barrister and his grandfather, 
Thomas Cooley (1740-84), was a notable architect who had moved from 
England to Ireland and made his professional reputation by designing 
many of Dublin's important public buildings. In 1811 young William start- 
ed his studies at Trinity College, Dublin, and graduated five years later. Not 
much is known of the next twelve years of his life. He seems to have 
arrived in London for the first time in 1821, but did not settle there perma- 
nently until 1824. It was probably in London that he seriously began to take 
up geographical studies, and he eventually claimed to have drawn up for 


i Reprinted in 1966 with a bibliographical introduction by John Ralph Willis (London 
Frank Cass & Co). 
5 On the life of Cooley, see R.C. Bridges, 'W.D. Cooley, the RGS and African Geography 


in the Nineteenth Century, Part I’, /RGS, cxu (1976), p.28; also R.C. Bridges, ‘William 
Desborough Cooley and the Foundation of the Hakluyt Society’, in: R.C. Bridges & 
P.E.H. Hair (eds), Compassing the Vaste Globe of the Earth, Studies in tbe History of the 
Hakluyt Society (London 1996: Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, cxxx), pp.54-58. The 
Cooley family in the United States have somewhat unconvincingly claimed William 
Desborough as a kinsman (see V.B. Keatley, The Cooley Genealogy, Rutland 1941) 
William Desborough never married, and he does not seem to have had any siblings. 
He is reported to have died after living alone for some years in considerable poverty. 
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his own use a catalogue of 7000 titles of geographical works. Again, it is 
impossible to say precisely why he decided to develop this particular 
knowledge and expertise, for his earlier education had been mainly math- 
ematical. On the other hand, mathematical and geographical studies were 
at that time closely related because obtaining correct latitudes and longi- 
tudes meant astronomical observations and a lot of mathematical calcula- 
tions. At one stage Cooley even tried to design a new type of sextant. 
Besides his geographical studies, Cooley was to a certain extent engaged 
in the popular political debates of the time, such as Catholic emancipation 
and the abolition of slavery," although he had given up his career as a 
political writer by the year 1833. 

In the years 1830-31, Cooley built a literary and geographical reputation 
by publishing a three-volume work on the history of European exploration 
worldwide, entitled A History of Maritime and Inland Discovery (London: 
Dr Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopaedia). This work proved that the author had a 
wide knowledge of travel and exploration literature and that he was capa- 
ble of making sensible judgements. Following its popularity in Britain, 
Cooley's work was soon translated into Dutch (1835-37), French (1840) 
and Italian (1850). An American issue (1833) and a second British edition 
(1846—48) were also published. Cooley became one of the earliest Fellows 
of the recently established Royal Geographical Society. During the late 
1830s and early 1840s, Cooley continued to produce some notable schol- 
arly works, including an explanation of Euclid's geometry, *6 and an English 
translation of Herodotus with many new annotations." 

The earliest sign of Cooley's increasing interest in African geography was 
his exposure of the fraud perpetrated by the Frenchman Jean-Baptiste 
Douville who claimed that he had discovered several hitherto unknown 
lakes and rivers in the interior parts of Angola, when he had in reality trav- 
elled no great distance into the country beyond the Portuguese settlements 
on the coast.? Douville was not entirely a rogue — much of what he report- 
ed about the peoples of Angola is still valid and useful information, if not 


always based on his own experiences”? — but it was largely this episode 


The Act for Catholic Emancipation was passed in 1829. Even if the Atlantic slave trade 
had been banned in 1807, slavery itself was not abolished in the British colonies until 








1833 

6 See the bibliography of Cooley's publications in Bridges 1976, pp.285—86. 

d Euclid's Elements of Plane Geography (London 1840). 

At Historical and Cultural Comments on tbe History of Herodotus ... from tbe French of 
PH. Larcher with corrections and additions (London 1844; 2 vols). 

3 Voyage au Congo et dans l'intérieure de l'Afrique équinoxiale (Paris 1832; 3 vols). 

a 


More on Douville, see A. Stamm, ‘Jean-Baptiste Douville: voyage au Congo 
(1827-30)', CEA, x (1970), pp.5-39. 
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that resulted in Cooley being called to the Royal Geographical Society. One 
tragic result of Cooley’s crushing review was that Douville’s fiancée com- 
mitted suicide. Douville himself fled his troubles to Brazil where he died in 
1837 in obscure circumstances.?" Cooley continued to display his critical 
acumen in several reviews of travellers’ and explorers’ journals, which he 
wrote for the popular British periodical, the Edinburgh Review, in the years 
1833-37. In his reviews Cooley was becoming particularly concerned with 
detecting what he considered erroneous in the authors' reports, and to 
“raise the veil” which shrouded the interior geography of the African con- 
tinent. Especially important was his review of a work written by a former 
governor of the Portuguese colony of Mozambique, Sebastiao José Xavier 
Botelho, published in 1837, which prompted the original author to write a 
volume of no fewer than one hundred and nine pages in reply to his 
anonymous British critic whom he accused angrily of “malicious untruths" 
and "vague assertions"?! The fact that many of Cooley's reviews appeared 
anonymously was not unusual. 

Much later, when Cooley's star had already set, his critical reviews and 
biting remarks (which he continued to publish in British and continental 
periodicals) resulted in him being ridiculed and remembered as nothing but 
a "stormy petrel" and an armchair geographer who arrogantly told the real 
explorers of Africa that they had not seen what they thought they had seen. 
The reasons for Cooley's later degradation were his irascibility and 
pedantry which, some claimed, arose from his mental imbalance,” and the 
fact that he stubbornly continued to defend his own false ideas about East 
African geography, even against such distinguished explorers as Richard 
Burton (1821-90) and David Livingstone (1813-73). In general, Cooley was 
extremely reluctant on his own part to accept the work of other geogra- 
phers, unless it accorded with his own theories? Until his death, on 1 
March 1883, Cooley refused to admit the fact that there exist snow on the 


top of mounts Kenya and Kilimanjaro in Eastern Africa (though he had 


Bridges 1976 p.29. Cooley's review of Douville's journal appeared anonymously in the 

Foreign Quarterly Review in August 1832 (vol. x, pp.163-206). 

Cooley's review of Botelho's Memória estatistica sobre os dominios Portuguezas na 

Africa Oriental was published in the Edinburgh Review (vol. xiv, pp.411-28) 

Botelho's reply, Segunda parte da Memoria estatistica ... appeared in Lisbon in 1840 

(see Bridges 1996, p.57n.4). 

52 Cooley's increasing deafness must have been an important factor in this situation, as 
he was unable to engage in normal conversation with his geographical peers. Not 
much is actually known of his private life (see footnote 43 above). The obituary 
published in the Atbenaeum (no. 2889 [1883], p.315), however, stated that he was 
always "courteous and obliging" in everyday affairs. Apparently Cooley's eccentricity 
was largely a matter of vituperation in print. 

53 See Bridges 1976, pp.36, 38-39 and 282-84. 
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drawn attention to the existence of these mountains before they were actu- 
ally seen by any European traveller) and that the two great Central African 
lakes, Malawi and Tanganyika, are separate. The “snow mountains” of 
Eastern Africa — Kilimanjaro and Kenya — were first seen by the German 
missionaries Johann Rebmann and Johann Ludwig Krapf in 1848 and 1849, 
respectively.?^ Nevertheless, As Roy Bridges has summarized, Cooley was 
in many ways a controversial character but he was also a genuine scholar 
and it should be remembered that *the nineteenth century was rather more 
tolerant of eccentricity than the present one and no doubt the learned 
world accepted Cooley and his writings as part of the normal scene".5? 

In 1834 Cooley met in London an Omani Arab merchant from Zanzibar, 
called Khamis b. *Uthmàn, and his black slave. He correlated the informa- 
tion drawn from them with what he had learned from the Portuguese 
sources and other evidence, and became convinced that he could construct 
the main details of the interior geography of East Africa. This was domi- 
nated by his belief in the existence of a vast inland sea called "Nyassi".56 In 
reality this inland sea was Lakes Malawi and Tanganyika put together. The 
separation of Malawi and Tanganyika was not incontrovertibly established 
until 1872 when Livingstone passed around the southern end of Lake 
Tanganyika, although most geographers had given up Cooley's theory con- 
cerning a great East African inland sea by the 1860s. In the same year, 1834, 
Cooley persuaded the Royal Geographical Society to send an expedition to 
East Africa.’ Nothing came of this plan, for the chosen explorer disobeyed 
his instructions and went elsewhere, much to Cooley's annoyance. Another 
setback was that in 1835 Cooley had to resign the vice-presidency of the 
Royal Geographical Society that he had been awarded three years earlier, 
because of an obscure personal conflict with the secretary of the Society. 
However, Cooley continued to be closely associated with the Society and 
its work. All in all, by the early 1840s Cooley had raised his standing to 
such an extent that his ideas were heard with considerable respect in those 
circles in Great Britain, and on the European continent, which were 


involved in the exploration of Africa.® 


a Bridges 1976, pp.40—í4. 

3 Ibid., p.284. 

E Cooley published his hypotheses in 1845 ("The Geography of Nyassi, or the Great 
Lake of Southern Africa Investigated ...", /RGS, xv, pp.185-235). 

See W.D. Cooley, Prospectus of an Expedition into tbe Interior of Soutb Africa from 
Delagoa Bay (London 1834). 

od Bridges 1976, pp.31-32; 1996, pp.58-60. 
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COOLEY’S METHODOLOGICAL BACKGROUND 


We do not know exactly when Cooley first developed his idea of writing 
the Negroland. The inspiration probably originated with his close friend, 
the Spanish Orientalist Pascual de Gayangos (1809-97), who had arrived in 
London in 1837 in order to prepare his English translation of al-Maqqari's 
history of Islamic Spain,?. and to whom Cooley dedicated his work. 
Gayangos was a well-known character in London, not only among exiled 
Spanish liberals. He had married an Englishwoman and visited London sev- 
eral times. In 1835 the Spanish government had sent him to France and 
Britain to observe the methods in teaching the Arabic language. While 
preparing his translation of al-Maqqari, financed by the Oriental Translation 
Fund of Great Britain and Ireland, Gayangos supplemented his meagre 
income by writing numerous small articles for various popular periodicals 
promoting what was then considered ‘useful knowledge’, including the 
Edinburgh Review and the Athenaeum. 

There are no traces of the circumstances in which Cooley and Gayangos 
met, but we may assume that it might have taken place during the late 
1830s at the British Library where both of them spent much of their time: 
Gayangos studying the Arabic manuscripts, and Cooley European geo- 
graphical literature. They may also have met through the two above-men- 
tioned periodicals. In the middle decades of the nineteenth century the 
Atbenaeum was a respected forum for the discussion not only of literary 
and artistic concerns but also of geographical and other scientific issues. 
Cooley himself was associated with the Athenaeum as some sort of edito- 
rial assistant! Having read Gayangos's articles about Arabic manuscripts 
and literature, Cooley may have contacted him when seeking professional 
assistance in consulting Arabic material for his enquiry. Alternatively, per- 


haps Gayangos first drew Cooley's attention to al-Bakri and the other 


22 The History of tbe Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain (London 1840—43; 2 vols). Al- 
Maqqari (1578-1632) was a North African historian whose Nafh al-rib min gbusn al- 
Andalus al-ratib (“The Fragrant Scent from the Tender Branch of al-Andalus") is a 
compilation of historical and biographical material drawn from e: Arabic sources 
related to Spain. It also contains some fragmentary material concerning the Western 
Sudan, namely the only extant extract from the travel book of al-Sarakhsi and some 
biographical details concerning Abū Ishaq al-Sahili, the fourteenth-century Andalusi 
architect in Timbuktu. 

60 On Gayangos's life, see Monroe 1970, pp.67-72. Gayangos had started writing for 
British periodicals before he settled in London 1837. In 1834, for instance, he wrote 
an important article on Arabic manuscripts in Spain, which was published in the 
Westminster Review (xxi, no. 42, pp.378-94). 

e Bridges 1996, p.61. 
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medieval Arabic geographers in some of their discussions. At least we 
know that Gayangos had obtained a manuscript copy of the “Book of the 
Routes and Realms" before his arrival in London,®? and that he had also 
prepared a Spanish translation of Ibn Battüta that was never published. 
This latter choice is suggested by Cooley's own wording in his dedication 
to Gayangos,® although the Arab geography was not a totally unfamiliar 
subject to Cooley, who had described the travels of Ibn Battüta in his 
History of Maritime and Inland Discovery (Lee’s English translation had 
appeared in 1829). On the other hand, Cooley had not shown any partic- 
ular interest in modern or historical geography of Western Africa before the 
publication of his Negroland.© 

Cooley and Gayangos were also united in their approach and attitude 
towards scientific research. As discussed above, Cooley's mission was to 
establish the geography of the African interior (and all other unknown parts 
of the world) through careful analysis of the reports written by contempo- 
rary explorers and by separating the fact from the fantasy. He was also con- 
cerned with making earlier sources of geographical information available 
to the wider public.°° In the autumn of 1846 Cooley took the initiative in 
founding the Hakluyt Society. The object of this still existing society is tc 
publish scholarly accounts of early and rare voyages and travels; since i 
founding, two hundred and ninety-two volumes have appeared in its three 
series by the year 2000. Gayangos, for his part, was an extremely erudite 
and scholarly character with great critical acumen. He believed that the 
only way to advance in the writing of Spanish history was to prepare liter- 
al translations of the Arabic sources, before producing critical editions. This 
way the Arabic material could then be compared to the medieval Spanish 


chronicles, and from the comparison of the two versions, a more balanced 


62 
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See The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, 1, p.xxv. 

See Negroland, p.70n.120. 

“My dear Gayangos, The following Essay owes its origin wholly to the extracts from 

the writings of Ibn Khaldün and Ibn Batütah, which you had the kindness to 

communicate to me. Not only did you occasion the present development of my 
speculations, but you have also at all umes cheerfully aided me in the researches to 

which they gave birth..." (Negroland, p.xvii). 

s Bridges 1976, p.275. 

i Cooley founded a series of travel accounts entitled. The World Surveyed in tbe 
Nineteenth Century, which was designed to make available English the journals of. 
distinguished foreign travellers. Only two titles appeared: Friedrich Parrot’s account of 
his ascent of Mount Ararat in 1828 and Adolph Erman's description of his travels in 
Sibena in 1828-30, both translated from the German by Cooley himself, in 1845 and 
1848 respectively. The series was discontinued by the publisher, Messrs. Longmans, 
as the works of these German professors, both working in Russian universities, did 
not catch the imagination of the British reading public (Bridges 1976, p.281; 1996, 
p.63). 

S Bridges 1996, p.63. 
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picture of early Spanish history would emerge.® Gayangos was also to a 
certain extent interested in the history of European exploration. He was, for 
instance, in regular correspondence with Richard Henry Major, the long- 
standing honorary secretary to both the Royal Geographical Society and the 
Hakluyt Society. Gayangos edited and translated into English a report sent 
by Hernan Cortés to Emperor Charles V, which was published in the first 
series of the Hakluyt Society in 1868.70 

The significance of Cooley's Negroland was immediately noticed by his 
contemporaries, for Cooley was still at the pinnacle of his fame. Soon after 
its publication, the British geologist George Bellas Greenough referred in 
his anniversary address at the Royal Geographical Society, held in May 
1841, to Cooley's “well-timed ‘Essay on the Negroland' [sic]", in which he 
“endeavours to found the early history and geography of Central Africa on 
a solid basis”.”! In the review proper that appeared in the journal of the 
Society in early 1842, it was stated that Cooley "has, what no author has 
done before him, placed in a clear and satisfactory print of view the nature 
and extent of the knowledge which the Arab writers from A.D. 1050 to A.D. 
1400 possessed of the countries in Africa S. of the Atlas range..."7? The 
author himself was well aware of the value of his own achievement? 


The task here undertaken has more of novelty in it than may be at first 
suspected. Hitherto no attempt whatever has been made to explain the 
Arab geography of Negroland by treating it as a whole, and as the 
immediate subject of investigation. Yet no department of the wide field 
of literature stands more in need of critical labour, or appears more just- 
ly entitled to it. The Arabs in the Middle Ages were copious and cir- 
cumstancial writers, though neither profound nor exact. Geography was 
one of their favourite studies. The interests of trade and religious zeal 
led them across the deserts of Northern Africa to Negroland, of which 
they have left us accounts bearing in every lineament the expression of 
unaffected sincerity. Yet such has been the difficulty found in recogniz- 
ing the places described in those accounts, that, up to this day, scarce- 
ly any addition to our positive knowledge of Negroland has been 
derived from the writings of the Arabs. 


Monroe 1970, pp.71 and 76; see Gayangos, The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties 
in Spain, |, p.xii. 

6» Campbell 1996, p.132. 

7B The Fifth Letter of Hernan Cortes to tbe Emperor Charles V, Containing an Account of 
bis Expedition to Honduras (London: Hakluyt Society, 1st series, 1x). 

‘Mr. Greenough's Anniversary address’, /RGS, xi (1841), p.liii. Cooley's dedication to 
Gayangos is dated 3 March 1841. 

72 ‘The Negroland', /RGS, xu, p.121. 

75 Negroland, pp.xvii-xviii. Cooley was far from being humble about his own work. In 
1874, he predicted that his publications would later be seen as "marking an epoch in 
geography" — in many ways his Negroland did it in African historiography. Cooley did 
not even hesitate to review his own works: the favourable review of his History of 
Maritime and Inland Exploration, which appeared in the Athenaeum in 1831, was 
probably written by the author himself (Bridges 1976, pp.28 and 274). 
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The author's boasting was justified. None of the previous writers, whom 
we have discussed in the preceding chapters, had dealt with the historical 
geography of Sudanic Africa as their primary subject. The authors had spec- 
ulated on some minor and isolated details, such as the course of the Niger, 
or on the locations of Ghana and Wanqjara, while their principal focus was 
elsewhere. 

The first and foremost object of Negroland was to “establish the early 
geography of Central Africa on a solid basis". This was to be done by care- 
fully examining all the available Arabic material and by comparing it to the 
existing European geographical knowledge of the West African interior, as 
it was provided by the most recent voyages of exploration.” Cooley was 
anxious to demonstrate that one could discover things about places and 
their relationship to one another, not then known or very imperfectly 
known, by using historical sources. This corresponded exactly with what 
Gayangos was doing for Spanish history. To achieve his object, Cooley 
decided to abandon all the previous hypotheses which European geogra- 
phers had hitherto created concerning the locations of Ghana, Mali, and 
other places mentioned in medieval Arabic sources, and to start elucidating 
the historical geography of Sudanic Africa right from the beginning; that is, 
to entirely give up the Leonine tradition that had dominated European 
geography of Sudanic Africa for the past three centuries. As Cooley himself 
remarked, Kanem was the only nation of the blacks, described by the 
medieval Arabic authors, which could be identified satisfactorily with mod- 
ern geography. The position of the rest of the ancient kingdoms and cities, 
situated to the west of Hausaland, remained undetermined.?5 

The approach of Cooley's Negroland brought about a radical change in 
the current paradigm. It meant that Cooley had to prepare himself for 
severe criticism from other geographers of Africa and Orientalists (although 
it never actually appeared). On the other hand, Cooley had already made 
an impact with his biting reviews of the journals of contemporary explor- 
ers, and was hardly afraid of getting involved in a fierce debate to defend 
his hypotheses. However, the ease with which Cooley's ideas were 
accepted by other Africanists in Great Britain and elsewhere, was not just 
a result of his authoritative standing and skilful method. It also reveals that 
this kind of change was understood to be essential in the process of inte- 
grating Sudanic Africa geographically and historically into the modern 
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Negroland, pp.xvii and xxii. 
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Ibid., p.xviii. 
i Bridges 1996, p.59. 
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world — a similar process had already taken place with India in Western 
knowledge.” “Further inquiry must necessarily modify some of its details, 
but the outline will remain unaffected", as the anonymous reviewer 
described the Negroland."? 

Besides his revolutionary object, another novelty, which was an 
inevitable consequence of the former was Cooley's method. Cooley did not 
only pick out scattered pieces of information from various texts, treating all 
of them as equally trustworthy, and then put them together. This "scissors 
and paste" method was how most of his predecessors had worked. Cooley 
tried to estimate the reliability of his sources by comparing them with each 
other and by tracing the origin of the information — a method he had 
already successfully used in his reviews of Douville's and Botelho's jour- 
nals. Cooley himself referred to his method as the “principle of rectification 
of sources". In practice this principle meant that the interpreter of sources 
had to understand not only the language of the original text (not to men- 
tion any other languages through which the information had been trans- 
ferred) but also the theoretical and other preconceptions of the original 
author; nowadays this would be called "contextual" consideration. Any 
inconsistencies needed to be taken into account before final judgement.” 
Cooley's idea that he alone had the command of a *principle of rectifica- 
tion" too easily led him to challenge information that was incompatible 
with the rule of reason established by himself. In other words, he was not 
prepared to recognize that the cycle of error and rectification could apply 
to his own work. This attitude explains, for instance, his reluctance to 
accept the existence of snow-capped mountains in equatorial Africa."? 

When placed in a wider context, Cooley's critical approach to his sources 
was not as unique as it may first appear. There was a similar trend in con- 
temporary historical writing in Europe, although there is no evidence that 
Cooley was aware of Leopold von Ranke's (1795-1886) ideas about histor- 
ical method, or that he was acquainted with the Positivist manifesto of 
August Comte (1798-1857)?! The new continental trends in historical writ- 


La Compare to Schwab 1984, p.17: “We seldom remember that it was only at the end of 
the eighteenth century that the Orientalists, making use of new channels, brought 
back a view of humanity different from that of the gold-hunters and the slave 
merchants." 

a JRGS, xit (1842), p.125; also p.121. 

79 Bridges 1996, p.59; see Negroland, pp.xix-xx. 

Lad Bridges 1976, p.277. 

8 Cooley was not isolated from the continent. He made efforts to bring the work of 


European scientific travellers to the notice of British geographers (see footnote 66 
above). Moreover, he knew well the works of Carl Ritter and admired those of 
Alexander von Humboldt (Bridges 1976, p.278). 
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ing arrived in Great Britain long after Cooley wrote the Negroland. There 
was, however, widespread public interest in history in early Victorian 
England, which was manifested in the establishment of various societies for 
collecting and publishing historical texts, including the Hakluyt Society. 
Furthermore, there was a growing number of continental Orientalists who 
shared Gayangos's desire to end the old amateurish tradition and instead 
base their work on more critical and ‘scientific’ methodology, following 
Positivist ideals. Teaching and studying Arabic, and other Oriental lan- 
guages, had become so disorganized by the early nineteenth century that 


it was close to dying out.* In a lecture read in May 1841, Jules Mohl, the 


long-time secretary of the French Asiatic Society, concluded:** 


On ne peut assez répéter que la publication des manuscrits orientaux 
les plus importants est le plus grand et le plus pressant besoin de nos 
études. Ce n'est que quand le travail critique des savants aura passé sur 
les chefs-d'œuvre de chaque littérature, quand l'impression aura rendu 
facile l'usage matériel des livres et aura prévenu l'immense perte de 
temps que la lecture des manuscrits occasionne, quand elle aura répan- 
du dans tous les coins de l'Europe les matériaux qu'il faut chercher 
aujourd'hui dans quelques dépóts de manuscrits; ce n'est qu'alors que 
lintelligence européenne pourra pénétrer réellement dans l'Orient, 
dégager la vérité historique de l'épaisse couche de fables et de contra- 
dictions qui la couvrent et reconstruire l'histoire du genre humain. Ce 
but est encore loin de nous, mais le chemin est clairement tracé, et nous 
y faisons chaque année un progres, minime, si nous le comparons à ce 
qui reste à faire, mais considérable si on le compare avec ce qui faisait 
autrefois. 





Some of these new ideas discussed by the Orientalists might have 
reached Cooley through his personal connection with Gayangos. 

On the other hand, if Cooley's method was ahead of its time, Cooley's 
work as a whole was intellectually behind the times. This is not to say that 
he was a bad scholar, nor that all of his ideas about African geography were 
outdated. In certain respects, Cooley's intellectual approach derived from 
the eighteenth century rather than the mid-nineteenth century — it is this fact 
that makes the Negroland, paradoxically, more acceptable to modern eyes 
when compared to the works of his contemporaries. This anachronistic 
quality in Cooley's scholarship becomes particularly visible in his attitude 


towards black Africans. His stance was reminiscent of the writers of the 


9A Collingwood 1946, pp.135 and 144. 


is Schwab 1984, pp.5-6 and 65; Rodinson 1987, pp.57, 62-63 and 70. 
R Vingt-sept ans d'histoire des études orientales Paris (1879), vol. 1, pp.5-6. 
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Enlightenment who had treated Africans as if they could be studied and 
might display a variety of “barbarous” or “civilized” characteristics. Cooley 
did not, however, cling to any idealistic notion of the noble savage; nor did 
he share the prevalent assumptions which made many mid-nineteenth-cen- 
tury educated Europeans see Africans as unchangingly primitive. When 
describing African societies Cooley rejected the usual racial sneers and he 
often struck a sensible note that was rarely echoed by most of his contem- 
porary (and later) explorers and conquerors of Africa. Referring, for exam- 
ple, to reports of executions at the court of the Mwata Yamwo in equatori- 
al Africa,®> he remarked that “though severe laws are barbarous, they do not 
by any means characterize the lowest stage of barbarism, as the criminal 
codes of European nations can fully attest’.8° In Cooley's own country, 
women found guilty of high or petty treason (which included coining) could 
be burned at the stake until 1790; under the force of the "bloody code", hun- 
dreds of people were hanged in Great Britain for crimes many of which 
nowadays would be considered minor offences, such as burglary and pil- 
fering. Cooley's stance indicates that he was congenial with Mungo Park 
and Dixon Denham, rather than with the explorers of his own age, includ- 
ing such men as Burton and Livingstone.9 Although Cooley had been 
involved in his youth in the Abolitionist cause, his humanitarian sympathies 
may have developed less from evangelical fervour than from belief in the 
rights of man put forward by the philosophers of the Enlightenment. 

To be sure, Cooley’s “principle of rectification of sources" is not far from 
the instructions given some thirty years earlier by James Grey Jackson, a 
British merchant who had spent sixteen years in Morocco and became a 
kind of expert in Moroccan affairs, and who was in many ways as contro- 
versial and provocative a character as Cooley:?? 

85 Mwata Yamwo was the royal title for the rulers of the nineteenth-century Lunda 
empire in eastern Angola. 

d Cited in Bridges 1976, pp.274—75. 

87 In the years 1815-24, the average number of executed people in Great Britain was 
annually 89; in 1825-34, it was 53 (see Clive Emsley, Crime and Society in England 
1750-1900, London 1987). 

85 Cooley disliked Livingstone, because the missionary-explorer was so favoured by the 
‘establishment’ of the Royal Geographical Society and because he did not accept 
Cooley's theory of *Lake Nyassi" and eventually proved it to be false. In 1874, only a 
year after Livingstone's death, Cooley published an odd litle book entitled Dr. 
Livingstone and tbe Royal Geographical Society, in which Cooley's attack on 
Livingstone broadened as far as to impugn the latter's intellectual equipment, mouves 
and social ambitions (Bridges 1976, pp.44 and 283). The basic idea of Livingstone was 
that all men were capabable of salvation and, in secular matters, all men were capable 
of improvement as the result of the creation of conditions in which 'commerce and 
civilization' as well as Christianity could flourish. Burton, by contrast, regarded black 
Africans as a separate and inferior order of creation. 


Bridges 1976, p.275. 
An Account of tbe Empire of Morocco [1814], pp.vii-viii; emphasis is original 
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It must be obvious to every one, that a considerable portion of time and 
study is requisite to obtain a thorough acquiantance with the moral and 
political character of any nation, but particularly with one which differs 
in every respect from our own, as does that of Morocco; he, therefore, 
who would be thoroughly acquainted with that country, must reside in 
it for a length of time; be must possess opportunities of penetrating into 
the councils of State, as well as studying the genius of the people, he must 
view them in war and in peace; in public and in domestic life, note their 
military skill, and their commercial system; and finally, and above all, 
he must have an accurate and practical knowledge of their language, in 
order to cut off one otherwise universal source of error, misconception, 
and mispresentation. 


It is true that Cooley, and many of his successors in the field of African 


historiography, lacked most of the qualifications set by Jackson — Cooley 


never set his foot on African soil and knew no African language — but he 


possessed perhaps the most important quality: good reasoning. As we shall 


see in a moment, this was where Cooley differed from his predecessors, 


whom he abused with hard words:?! 


The Arab geography of Africa lies, at present, a large but confused heap 
of materials, into which modern writers occasionally dip their hands, 
each selecting what appears to serve his purpose, and adapting it to his 
views by an interpretation as narrow and partial as his mode of inquiry. 
Modern geographers — D'Anville and Rennell not excepted — have 
allowed fancied resemblances of sound to lead them far away from fact 
and the straight path of investigation. They have, for example, unani- 
mously assumed that the Kanó of the present day to be the Ghánah of 
past ages. The disorder introduced into the early geography of Central 
Africa by this false method of proceeding, has deprived it of all its value. 
It seems incapable of combining with the results of modern discovery; 
and instead of the harmony which ought to subsist between our present 
information and the ample accounts of Negroland written five or six 
centuries ago, we find in almost every application of the latter, the jar- 
ring consequences of false assumptions. 

To give a new value to such confused materials, we must have 
recourse to a new and improved method of treating them. 


Cooley managed to make order out of the early geography of Sudanic 


Africa, and this is what makes his work so valuable to us today. 
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Negroland, pp.xviii-xix. 
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THE BODY OF EVIDENCE 


Following his “principle of rectification of sources”, Cooley preferred to rely 
upon original Arabic manuscripts, rather than upon their often inaccurate 
and abridged translations. This was possible with the help of his friend 
Gayangos whose contribution to Cooley's Negroland seems to have been 
more substantial than the author's dedication suggests. Cooley is referred 
to as a prominent Arabist by some modern writers, but there is no positive 
evidence that he had ever seriously studied the language.?? 

Oriental studies were not unfamiliar to Cooley: amongst his earliest pub- 
lications in 1828-29 are an article on Turkey, lengthy reviews of Antoine 
Silvestre de Sacy's Chrestomathie Arabe and Josef von Hammer-Purgstall's 
Geschichte des Osmannischen Reiches, as well as reviews of other books 
dealing with the Caucasus and Central Asia.’ Moreover, Cooley was evi- 
dently a good linguist, having, for instance, a knowledge of French, 
Portuguese, and German good enough to read and translate books pub- 
lished in these languages. He was also willing to try to use linguistics as an 
aid to the elucidation of historical and geographical matters. It is significant 
that he did, in effect, identify the Bantu family of languages at a very early 
stage. Cooley may have taken up studying some Arabic — we know that he 
took up studying the ancient Phoenician language — but it seems improb- 
able that he could have mastered the language well enough to read or 
speak it fluently. The Omani trader Khamis b. *Uthmàn, whom Cooley met 
in London, knew English.” This limitation is suggested by the fact that 
there are no allusions to his possible command of Arabic in the publica- 
tions preceding the Negroland (save perhaps the review of Silvestre de 
Sacy's Chrestomathie) nor did he ever return to medieval Arab geography 
in his later works. Had he known Arabic, one would expect that he might 
have put this knowledge into practice in some way. Contrariwise, Cooley 
showed a more profound interest in ancient Greek mathematics and geog- 
raphy throughout his whole life.?5 Besides his earlier works on Euclid and 
Herodotus, Cooley published an article discussing the ancient authors' 
knowledge of the Horn of Africa in 1849,96 and a critical study of the geog- 


32 See Bridges 1996, p.58; and Masonen & Fisher 1996, p.204; cf. Bridges 1976, p.34 
95 See the bibliography of Cooley's publications in Bridges 1976, p.285. 
93 Bridges 1976, p.31. 


95 Cooley wrote altogether three works on Euclid's geometry. According to Roy Bridges, 


one reason for Cooley's interest in this subject was his hope of earning money 
through their adoption as school texts (1976, p.278). 
96 ‘On the Regio Cinnamomifera of the Ancients', /RGS, xix, pp.166-91. 
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raphy of Claudius Ptolemy in 1854.2’ Therefore, it seems more plausible 
that it was actually Gayangos who studied and explained most of the 
Arabic manuscript sources for Cooley. This deduction is backed by 
Cooley’s own dedication, in which he acknowledges Gayangos for placing 
“at my disposal, as it were, your perfect knowledge of the Arabic lan- 
guage".?? Nevertheless, all the principal conclusions in the Negroland are 
definitely Cooley's own. 

Another important reason for Cooley's success was that he was able to 
use a much wider body of Arabic sources than his predecessors. Also, at 
the time when Cooley started writing the Negroland, all the greatest prob- 
lems of West African geography were almost solved: the course of the 
Niger, for instance, from Futa Jallon to the Bight of Biafra, is far more real- 
istic on the map attached to the Negroland than it is on the map of Africa 
published with Stüwe's Handelsziige. 

The basis of Cooley's Arabic sources were the works of the three origi- 
nal authors: al-Bakri, Ibn Battüta, and Ibn Khaldün.?? The first of them was 
available to Cooley in Quatremere's French translation of 1831, although he 
(or most likely Gayangos) consulted the manuscript example of al-Bakri's 
Kitab al-masalik wa-'I-mamálik which belonged to the British Museum (MS 
no. 9577). With regard to al-Bakri's description of Ghàna, there are no sig- 
nificant differences in the actual content between Quatremére’s translation 
and the manuscript copy used by Cooley, although Cooley remarked, with 
his typical sarcasm, that — because of the defaults in the original Parisian 
manuscript — Quatremére, “notwithstanding his learning and acuteness, has 
not always been able to divine the true reading". Cooley's own “true 
reading" mostly concerned the orthography of West African toponyms. 
Within his earlier review on Botelho's monograph on Mozambique, Cooley 
had already proved to his readers how pedantic, and ultimately obtuse, he 
could become.!°! 

The next Arabic author, Ibn Battüta, was available to Cooley in the two 


abridged editions prepared for publication by Kosegarten and Samuel Lee. 


9 


Claudius Ptolemy and tbe Nile, or, An Enquiry into That Geograpber's Real Merits and 
Speculative Errors, His Knowledge of Eastern Africa, and the Authenticity of the 
Mountains of the Moon (London). 

Negroland, p.xv; emphasis added. Elsewhere (p.70n.120) Cooley referred to 
Gayangos: "This gentleman possesses a copy of the complete narrative of Ibn Batütah, 
and from his translation of it [...] have been collected the passages given above..." 
(emphasis added). 

Negroland, p.xxii. 

100 Ibid., p.Án.5. 

107 Bridges 1976, p.34. 
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Moreover, as mentioned above, Gayangos possessed a complete Arabic 
manuscript copy, which he had translated into Spanish. 

The third of Cooley’s principal sources, Ibn Khaldiin, was new to the 
mid-nineteenth-century Orientalists, even though he had already been 
referred to in the works of Leo Africanus and Luis del Marmol Carvajal. 
Some brief extracts from Ibn Khaldün's Muqaddima had been prepared for 
publication in 1818 by Josef von Hammer-Purgstall (1774-1856),!© a self- 
taught Austrian Arabist who had established the first scholarly periodical 
devoted solely to Oriental studies (Fundgruben des Orients, 1809-18), and 
few years later in France by E. Coquebert de Montbret.!° A description of 
the contents of Ibn Khaldün's Kitab al-ibar had appeared in French in 
1825. However, no complete editions of his works were available and 
even their manuscript examples were rare in European libraries. 

The author, Abū Zayd ‘Abd al-Rahmàn Ibn Khaldün, was born at Tunis 
in 1332 into a family originating from al-Andalus. Having completed his 
studies, Ibn Khaldün entered the service of the Hafsid Sultan Abü Ishàq 
Ibrahim of Tunis. In 1354 he went to serve the Marinid Sultan Abū ‘Inan in 
Fez; eight years later we find him at the Nasrid court of Granada. Thereafter 
he returned to Northern Africa to serve the Zayyanid ruler of Tlemcen. In 
1382 Ibn Khaldün left the Maghrib and went to Egypt where he held — 
among other official posts — the function of qadi in Cairo. He died there in 
1406.105 

During the years 1374—78 Ibn Khaldün wrote his magisterial history of 
the world, Kitab al-tibar wa-diwan al-mubtada? wa-l-kbabar fi ayyàm al- 
‘arab wa-l-ajam wa-l-barbar (“The book of examples and the register of 
the origin and history, on the days of the Arabs, the Persians and the 
Berbers”), which he went on supplementing and enlarging almost until he 
died.!6 The Kitab al-'ibar consists of seven large volumes, of which the 
first, entitled a/-Muqaddima, in other words the "Prolegomena", is often 
treated as an independent work, although it was meant only to be the intro- 
duction (as its title indicates) where the author explains his theoretical and 
methodological principles. The final, seventh volume of the Kitab al-‘ibar, 


102 ‘Extraits d'Ibn Khaledoun', Fundgruben des Orients, vi. 
103 ‘Extraits des Prolégomènes d'Ibn-Khaledoun', JA, lere série, vols v, vi and x (1824-27). 
104 


FE. Schultz, ‘Sur le grand ouvrage historique et critique d'Ibn Khaldoun, appelé: 
Kitab-ol-iber we diwan-ol-moubteda wel khaber, etc.', JA, lére série, vit, pp.214-26 


and 279-300. 
105 Lewicki 1969, p.89. 
106 The last date mentioned in the main text is 796/1393-94 (see Corpus, p.333; cf. 


Recueil, §580, where the date is 799/1396-97). 
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which is customarily referred to as the “History of the Berbers”, concen- 
trates on the history of Northern Africa, but it also contains much valuable 
material on the history of the Western Sudan with a particular emphasis on 
the Empire of Mali. The greatest importance of Ibn Khaldün for the histo- 
riography of Sudanic Africa is that he is the only surviving source who pro- 
vides a solid chronology of the rulers of Mali from the mid-thirteenth cen- 
tury until the last years of the fourteenth century. This was possible because 
Ibn Khaldün had first-hand information about the diplomatic exchanges 
between the rulers of Mali and the Marinid sultans of Morocco, and he also 
recorded oral historical traditions from several West African scholars whom 
he managed to meet in Morocco and Egypt.! Cooley relied upon a man- 
uscript copy of Ibn Khaldün's Kitab al-ibar belonging to the British 
Museum (MS no. 9574), which he confusingly called the Muqaddima, 
whereas in reality the manuscript appears to have been an example of the 
"History of the Berbers”! 

Cooley also introduced new material from two other hitherto unknown 
Arabic authors. The first was the thirteenth-century encyclopaedist Yāqūt al- 
Rimi, whose work, Mu‘jam al-buldàn, or "The Dictionary of Countries", 
was available to Cooley in the form of a manuscript at the Bodleian Library 
in Oxford.!? Yāqūt, however, is not as important a source for the history 
of Ghana and Mali, and his contribution to Cooley's work was limited to 


110 


some minor details.!!? The other new source was an anonymous text, 


which Cooley called "Kitábu-l-Járáfíah".!!! This text belonged to Gayangos's 
private collection of Arabic manuscripts, and it appears to have been a 
badly written copy of al-Zuhri’s Kilab al-Jugbráfiya.!? As discussed above 
in the context of Mármol, al-Zuhri is an important source, for he provides 


us with the date of the conversion of the Ghanaian people to Islam. Besides 


m Lewicki 1969, pp.89-90. 

See Negroland, p.61n.104; also Ibn Khaldoun, Histoire des berbères, tr. de Slane, 

nouvelle edition (Paris 1925), vol. II, p.19n 6. 

Negroland, p.127n.210. Yàqüt was nominally familiar to the Orientalists but no 

extracts of his work had been published 

uy See Negroland, pp.101n.162; 128n.211; and 130n.215. 

mn See ibid., pp.19n.33; and 40n 74. 

Uc See Gayangos, The History of Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, 1, p.xxv. We do not 
know where and how Gayangos had obtained this manuscript which was written in 
Egypt towards the close of the sixteenth century. His collection, which is now 
deposited in the Real Academia de la Historia at Madrid, consists of 289 Arabic 
manuscripts. Most of them were bought during his many visits in Morocco where he 
tried to track down manuscripts that would have a bearing on Spanish Muslim history 
and culture. Furthermore he acquired manuscripts from other private collections in 
Spain (Roman 1990, pp.201-2). Could this manuscript have been the same which had 
earlier been used by Mármol (see chapter 4 above, page 227)? Another example of al- 
Zuhri's Kitab al-Jugbráfiyà was kept in the Royal Library at Paris. 
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the above-mentioned authors, Cooley refers to a number of anonymous 
Arabic manuscripts preserved in the British Museum.!!3 In addition to the 
unpublished sources, Cooley used a wide body of published Arabic mate- 
rial and their translations, such as al-Idrisi, Ibn Said, Ibn Abt Zar, Abū °l- 
Fida’, al-Maqrizi, and pseudo-Ibn al-Wardi. There are no references at all to 
Ibn Hawqal. The absence of the last-mentioned author in Cooley's 
Negroland is as strange as Stüwe's ignorance of Ibn Battüta, for Ibn 
Hawqal's itinerary from Sijilmasa to Ghana had appeared in Walckenaers 
Recbercbes géograpbiques, a source which was much quoted by Cooley, 
and no explicit explanation for Ibn Hawqal's absence is offered. 

With regard to the European sources, Cooley used the familiar works of 
Joao de Barros, Leo Africanus, and Marmol, together with the current jour- 
nals of European explorers of Western Africa, above all those of Mungo 
Park and René Caillié, who both provided him with the necessary geo- 
graphical knowledge of the western Sahara and the territory between the 
Senegal and the Niger bend. In this context, it is curious that Cooley, who 
was otherwise so critical of his sources and eager to detect what he regard- 
ed as errors in the accounts of other writers, considered the journals of the 
early-nineteenth-century British and American mariners, who were ship- 
wrecked on the western Saharan coast and claimed to have visited 
Timbuktu, as fully trustworthy.!!* 


na See Negroland, pp.98n.157; and 107n.171. 
See ibid., pp.10, 12, 22, 31, 32 and 42; also chapter 2 above, footnote 294. 
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Table 4. The Principal Arabic Sources Used by Cooley in the 


Negroland 


Abū ?l-Fida 


al-Bakri 


Ibn Abi Zar 


Ibn Battüta 


Ibn Khaldün 


Ibn Said 


pseudo-Ibn al-Wardi 


al-Idrisi 


al-Maqrizi 


Yaqüt 


al-Zuhri 


Latin tr. by Reiske [1770—71] 


French translation by Quatremere [1831] 


ms. in the British Library 


Extracts in Conde [1820] 
Portuguese tr. by Moura [1828] 


Latin tr. by Kosegarten [1818] 
English tr. by Lee [1829] 





ms. in the British Library 
Extract in Hamaker's Specimen Catalogi [1820] 
French tr. by de Guignes [1789] 


French tr. by Jaubert [1835] 
Latin edition by Hartmann [1791] 


"The Races of the Südàn", in Hamaker's Specimen 
Catalogi [1820] 





ms. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford 


ms. belonging to Gayangos 
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THE PASSAGE TO GHANA 


Unlike his predecessors, Cooley did not start looking for ancient Ghana on 
the modern map by using “etymologies or fancied resemblance of 
names".! His reasoning was based on two key hypotheses. The first of 
them was that there had been two chief lines of communications between 
the maritime regions of Northern Africa and the fertile interior beyond the 
great desert. One of these lines ran through the central Sahara, uniting 
Tunisia and Tripolitania with Hausaland and Bornu. This route had been 
established in Antiquity, as it was described by Herodotus in his account of 
the Garamantes who were chasing the Ethiopian troglodytes, or “cave- 
dwellers”, with their chariots.!!6 Cooley, however, did not bother to specu- 
late about the history of the earliest intercourse between the Mediterranean 
and black Africa; this had already been done in 1829 by Louis Marcus.!!? 
This subject became more relevant much later, when colonial historians 
tried to explain the origins of urbanism and state-formation in sub-Saharan 
Africa with fantastic theories about cultural diffusion from the 
Mediterranean or racially superior Semitic conquerors who had subdued 
the inferior blacks of the Sudanic zone. Following the discovery in Tassili 
and other parts of the central Sahara of rock-paintings depicting horse- 
drawn chariots in the late 1930s, the French historians of Western Africa, 
Raymond Mauny and Henri Lhote, formulated their famous hypothesis of 
the trans-Saharan "chariot routes", along which the gold of Sudanic Africa 
had flowed to the markets of the classical Mediterranean.!!* 

Another important line of communication was in the west, where it con- 
nected Morocco with the Senegal valley and the Niger bend area. 
According to Cooley, this route was a more recent invention, for it was not 
mentioned by the ancient authors. It was opened up by North African 
traders soon after the Arab conquest of the Maghrib in the late seventh cen- 


tury AD, but it gained more importance especially in the Almoravid period, 


115 Negroland, p.46. 

116 Ibid., p.139n.228; see "Histories", 4.183 

nc ‘Essai sur le commerce que les anciens faisaient de l'or avec le Soudan’, JA, 2nde série, 
itl, pp.202-24 and 275-92. 

See E.F. Gautier, 'Anciennes voies du commerce trans-Saharien', in: Hyllningsskrift 
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as the Berber conquerors for the first time in history unified the western 
Maghrib and al-Andalus into a single political entity. The complete history 
of the Almoravid movement was available to Cooley in the Portuguese 
translation of Ibn Abi Zar*s Rawd al-qirtas, published in 1828 and in the 
manuscript copy of Ibn Khaldün's Kitab al-'ibar. A result of the unification 
of the Islamic west was, according to Cooley, that the information which 
the western Saharan Almoravids had about the Land of the Blacks was 
communicated to the inquisitive and, for that age, well instructed Spanish 
Arabs, as the fresh and authentic description of Sudanic West Africa written 
by al-Bakri clearly proves.!!? 

The second of Cooley's key hypotheses was that the location of Ghana 
— and all the other historical toponyms in the Western Sudan — should rest 
on careful conclusions derived from the itineraries between Morocco and 
the Land of the Blacks, as described by the medieval Arabic writers, “with- 
out any attempt to wrest their meaning".!?? In this respect, al-Bakri proved 
to be the most important source, for he provides the most detailed and 
comprehensive itinerary across the western desert: “We shall therefore take 
El Bekrí as our guide while endeavouring to determine the true position of 
Ghánah, in his age the principal kingdom of Negroland."!?! This might 
have been the reason why Cooley decided to ignore Ibn Hawqal, whose 
itinerary from Sijilmasa to Ghana is less detailed.!?? 

The starting point of the western route to the Land of the Blacks was the 
Moroccan city of Sijilmasa at the desert's edge. In the Middle Ages this city 
had been famous throughout the Islamic world on account of its commer- 
cial contacts with Western Africa. In 1275, al-Qazwini, an Iraqi cosmogra- 
pher, claimed that the people of Sijilmasa are "among the richest of men 
and the most wealthy, for it is on the road to Ghana, which is the mine of 
gold".!?? Sijilmasa, or Segilmessa, had appeared in the fourteenth-century 
Majorcan portolans, too.!^ For a long time the exact location of Sijilmasa 
was as mysterious as that of Ghàna, even though the city itself was famil- 
iar to European readers because of the descriptions by Leo Africanus and 
Marmol. The location of Sijilmasa was difficult, since the interior of 


Morocco had for a long time been closed to Christian travellers. However, 


n9 Negroland, pp.1-3; see also Deverdun 1959, p.269. 

129. Negroland, p.46. 

= Ibid., pp.3A. 

122 See Devisse 1988, pp.375 and 407. 

1 Corpus, p.179; Recueil, $332. 

s The earliest surviving European map mentioning Sijilmasa is the portolan attributed to 
Giovanni di Carignano in the early fourteenth century (see Monumenta, IV:1, f.1139). 
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in 1821, the French geographer Walckenaer had finally managed to prove 
that the historical Sijilmasa was situated in the oasis of Tafilalt, which was 
in the early nineteenth century the starting point of the caravan route to 
Timbuktu. !?5 

The next stop on the route after Sijilmasa, according to al-Bakri, was 
Tamdult (Cooley: *Tamedelt"), a town in al-Süs al-Aqsa on the confines of 
the desert in southern Morocco.!?6 Comparing al-Bakri’s information to the 
recent reports from Morocco, Cooley concluded that Tamdult must have sit- 
uated somewhere close to the modern town of Tatta, not far from Cape 
Mogador.!?? 

The first stages being thus ascertained, there remained no great difficul- 
ties for Cooley in tracing the whole route through the western desert to 
Awdaghust (“Addaghost”) which, according to Cooley, lay close to the 
twentieth parallel, near the oasis of Mabrouk (^Mabrük"), some fifteen days’ 
journey to the northeast of Timbuktu.!? Cooley apparently believed that 
the medieval caravan route from Sijilmàsa to Ghàna was approximately the 
same as the present route from Tafilalt to Timbuktu.!?? His argument for 
choosing Mabrouk as the putative site of Awdaghust was based on al- 
Bakri's description of the city which, the Andalusi geographer wrote, was 
*built on sandy ground, overlooked by a big mountain, completely barren 
and devoid of vegetation".!À? Yet al-Bakri's mention that there is plenty of 
water in the wells and trees producing gum arabic suggests that Awdaghust 
was still within the northern limits of the rains.!?! Referring to the reports 
of several European travellers in Sudanic Africa, Cooley concluded that the 
limit of the rains in the interior of African continent could not reach beyond 
the twentieth parallel.!?? Cooley's use of the climatic evidence was unsual 
for the time. Presumably, he regarded climatic conditions in Sudanic Africa 


125 Negroland, p.5n.1. 

125 Al-Bakri (Corpus, p.69; Recueil, $94; ‘Routier’, p.50); Devisse 1988, p.379. 

VM Negroland, p.8; see Caillié, Travels through Central Africa, M, p.81 

128 Negroland, p.12. For a complete modern geographical interpretation on al-Ba 






description of the route from Sijilmása to Awdaghust, see Suzanne Daveau, ‘Iune 
de Tamadalt à Awdaghust selon al-Bakri', in: D. Robert, S. Robert & J. Devisse 
Tegdaoust I. Recherches sur Aoudagbost (Paris 1970), pp.33-38; also al-Bakri, Rouuer', 


pp.50-52. 
129 Negroland, p.7n.7; also p.11. 
130 Corpus, p.68; Recueil, $96; "Routier', p.52. 
131 See Negroland, p.25nAl: “It is Abulfedá, who, quoting Ibnu Said, informs us 


(Büsching's Mag. iv. 205,) that Addaghost was within the limit of the rains” For Aba 
'|-Fida^, see Corpus, p.199; for Ibn Said (Corpus, p.185; Recueil, $366). 

152 Negroland, p.12n.22; notice especially Cooley's use of Adams's and Riley's narratives 
as reliable sources in this context. According to Denham, the limit of the rains was 
the sixteenth parallel (see the map attached in Denham, Clapperton & Oudney, 
Narrative of Travels and Discoveries, vol. 1). ' 
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as unchanging. As the daily rate of loaded caravans was demonstrably 
some fifteen geographical miles (about twenty-eight kilometres), Cooley 
concluded that Awdaghust had to be close to Mabrouk, an oasis to the west 
of Adrar des Iforas, in the northern parts of the modern Republic of Mali. 
Mabrouk was familiar to Cooley from the itineraries between Morocco and 
Timbuktu, published by Walckenaer,'?' and the oasis had been described 
in 1821 by George Lyon as an important stopping place for caravans head- 
ing from Tuwat to Timbuktu.!3> Even if Cooley's location of Awdaghust is 
gravely erroneous — modern historians consider the ruins of Tegdaoust in 
southern Mauritania as the Awdaghust of the medieval Arabic writers!36 — 
his hypothesis represented a much better effort to locate this important cen- 
tre of western Saharan caravan trade than the earlier identification of 
Awdaghust as Agadez. !7 

Furthermore, Cooley believed that the salt mine of Awlil, whence the salt 
was carried to Takrür and Ghana, had been situated close to the island of 
Arguin, off the Mauritanian coast.!38 Cooley's reasoning in this respect was 
based on al-Bakri's remark that it took two months’ journey from Nil, 
meaning Wadi Nin in southern Morocco, to Awlil along the Saharan 
Atlantic coast. Moreover, al-Bakri reported that “near Awlil in the sea is an 
island called Ayünà [Ayüni, Iyuni etc]. At high tide it is an island which can- 
not be reached from the land but at low tide it may be reached on foot"? 
According to Cooley, the geographical conditions of Ayünà match the 
descriptions of Arguin well, as given in the Portuguese and French 


sources. Nowadays the historical salt mine of Awlil is customarily locat- 


d Negroland, p.48n.85; see also Jomard, in Caillié, Travels through Central Africa, Ml, 
pp.322-24. dDercbes 

Bs See the map of Western Africa in Negroland, also p.7n.& Walckenaer, Recherches 
géographiques, p.426. 
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sent from Morocco by the British Consul Matra (see Monumenta, V:2, |. ssed the 
noteworthy that Mabrouk is unmentioned by René Caillié who actually vios ant 
Sahara in a caravan from Timbuktu tO Tafilalt. According to E ec o cree 
resting point in the central Sahara was the oasis of Araouan (Travels throug 
Africa, II, p.98). is 

136; See Daveau 1970, pp.33-35; also Raymond Mauny, ‘Les ruines ae 

question d'Aoudaghost, NA, no. 48 (1950), pp.107-9; and V. Monte 

Bakri, ‘Routier’, p.92 

See Negroland, p.25n 43; also p.54. 
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close to the mouth of the Senegal.!*! 


t another important toponym described by al-Bakn 


ed further south, 
Besides Awdaghus 
which helped to define the | 


Bakri, Sila was close to Takrür and i | 
both banks of the Nil", and its inhabitants were Muslims.!? In this respect 


ocation of Ghana, was Sila. According to al- 


t consisted of "two towns situated on 


Coo. 
in his predecessors. On 
names, Cooley identified al-Bakri’s Sila with the Silla, close to Jenne, which 
had been reached by Mungo Park on his first journey to the Niger in 
1796.13 An inevitable result of this identification was that Takrür, too, hz 


l y relied probably unconsciously, on same met d he had i liculed 
e » TIC 
the grounds of the mere reseml ice of the two 


to be somewhere in the Niger inland delta. Rennell had correctly unde 

stood that the Takrür of al-Idrisi might refer to the same area as the Tucuról 
of Barros and other Portuguese sources, situated in the Senegal valley, 
whereas Cooley placed Takrür erroneously on the Niger to the north of 
Jenne." Cooley referred to Ibn Battüta in order to gain extra support for 


his hypothesis:! 


But though Ibn Batütah does not expressly mention Tekrür 

of Zághah, situate between Kársekhó and Tombokti, that it was the 

city of Negroland which received the Mohammedan faith. Hence it may 
be inferred that Zághah was the proper territorial name of the place 
styled Tekrür. 


Here Cooley's conclusions do not appear convincing, even if he makes 
further references to Ibn Khaldün, who reported that Takrür was called 
"Zaghay" by the people in Ghana, in order to support his own (false) iden- 
tification of al-Bakrr's Takrür as Ibn Battüta's Zagha.!/6 Actually, no such 


information, as cited by Cooley above, can be found in the manuscript 


copies of Ibn Battüta's Rihla known to the editors of the Corpus and 
Recueil.'47 


according to both editions, Ibn Battüta merely remarked that 


EE e suggest that Arguin and Ayünà were the same 

PUR ey Md was not based on the Descrípcam of Fer 

E n Munich after the publication of the Negroland (see chapter 3 above, 
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Besides Ibn Battüta, Cooley found another source for supporting his 


erroneous location of Takrür in the Niger inland delta; this w 


Africanus. As discussed earlier, Leo claimed th 


as Leo 
i at the people of Melli had 
been the first nation amongst the blacks who embraced Islam. This claim 


originated most likely from Leo's confusion between the names "Takrür" 
and “Mali” in the fourteenth-century North African sources. “The ruler of 
this kingdom is he who is known to the Egyptians as king of Takrür. If he 
were to hear of this he would be disdainful for Takrür is but one of the 
provinces of his kingdom", as al-Umari described Mansa Sulayman of 
Mali.!^? According to al-Bakri, King Warjabi b. Rabis of Takrür had been the 
first monarch in the Land of the Blacks who embraced Islam and compelled 
his subjects to observe Muslim religious law. King Warjabi died in 
432/1040—41.159 It is true that al-Bakri also mentions a small chiefdom 
called Malal, reporting that its ruler was styled al-musulmani because he 
had been converted by a visiting Muslim trader. There is no indication as 
to whether this conversion predated that of King Warjabi.>! Cooley, how- 
ever, believed that Leo's Melli was actually the Takrür of al-Bakri,* rather 
than the petty state of Malal, which he placed in Hausaland.! This ren- 
at “the early history of Tekrar 
seems to be in a great measure appropriated by the Mandigoes”, and Mali 
iguese sources, a Mandingo (Malinke) 
e of the confusing use of the 
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name “Takrir” by the Arabic writers. Having conquered Takrür in the 
thirteenth century, Cooley thought, the kings of Mali not only adopted its 
name but also its prestige as the champion of Islam in Sudanic Africa. 
Following the close connection of Takrür with Mali, both kingdoms must 
have been situated in the middle Niger valley. According to Ibn Battüta, the 
capital of Mali was to the south of Karsakhü on the River Niger; ^? Cooley 
concluded that this place was to the north of modern Segu.'” Therefore, 
Takrür, too, had to be somewhere on the Niger between the present cities 
of Segu and Silla. 

Finally, following all these complicated locations, Cooley believed, it was 
possible to define the position of Ghana adequately. 

According to al-Bakri, Ghana was “a title given to their kings; the name of 
the region is Awkar, and their king today, namely in the year 460/1067—68, 
is Tunkà Manīn.”!58 Similar information had been provided a century earlier 
by Ibn Hawaal, who reported that the ruler of Ballaharà (a kingdom in south- 
ern India near Mysore) was “called by the name of his region, just as they 
say ‘Ghana’ which is the name of the region while the king is also called by 
it. Likewise Kügha is the name of the kingdom and the name of him who 
rules it.”!5? Although Cooley did not know this detail from Ibn Hawaal, as it 
is not included in Ouseley's abridged English translation nor in the itinerary 
published by Walckenaer, he established a clear distinction between the two 
meanings of the name “Ghana” in al-Bakri's description. The first meaning 
was a kingdom in the West African interior ruled by a monarch styled 
“Ghana”; the other was the capital of this kingdom which was also called 
“Ghana” by the Arab geographers, according to the title of its king. 
Furthermore, Cooley remarked that the capital of the kingdom ruled by the 


“Ghana” had not always been situated in the same city.'? This was an impor- 


See Negroland, p.98n.157; also pp.102-3. It is interesting that Ibn Khaldün seems to 

have made a similar mistake, believing that the Takrür of al-Bakri was the Mali of his 
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before King Mari Jata who established the Mali empire some time during the first half 

of the thirteenth century (see Corpus, p.333; Recueil, $581). King Barmandána 1s 

unmentioned in the preceding Arabic sources for Western Sudan. On the other hand, 
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page 205. 
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155 Corpus, p.52; Recueil, $78. Kügha was another powerful kingdom in the Western 
Sudan. 
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tant perception, because hitherto early Africanists had been looking for a sin- 
gle city called Ghana, which they believed still existed. Even today many his- 
torians of Western Africa tend to consider the ancient capital of Ghana to be 
a single, defined city in the western Sahel, without realizing that “Ghana” 
might have been nothing but a wandering name which Arabic writers 
applied to several spots at different times. 

Nevertheless, in al-Bakri’s time, the capital of the black monarch styled 
“Ghana” was situated in Awkar (even though al-Bakri constantly uses 
“Ghana” as the name of the capital city and the kingdom; the name “Awkar” 
appears in his text only once).!^! This was the city Cooley was looking for. 
When he was writing Negroland, the toponym “Awkār” (in French: Aoukar) 
was still missing in the European maps of Western Africa — today this name 
is applied to an area in southern Mauritania, to the west of Walata. It would 
be interesting to know, if Awkar really were the original name for the 
region it defines nowadays, or whether the name was recently introduced 
for the area, on account of the medieval Arab geography. !6? 

According to al-Bakri, the capital of Ghana was situated in Awkar on a 
dry plain. Furthermore, al-Bakri reported:!65 


If from Ghana you direct yourself towards the sunrise you go along a 
road through country inhabited by Südàn to a place called Awgham. The 
people there cultivate sorghum (dbura) which is their staple food. Then 
you go lor four days to the place called Ra’s al-Mz?, and there you meet 
the Nile coming out of the land of the Südàn. 


The toponym Ra’s al-Ma (“Head of the Water") refers to the western 
extremity of Lake Faguibine in Niger bend area, not far from Timbuktu.! 
Following this information, Cooley concluded that the Awkar of al-Bakri 
must have been situated somewhere near the Niger bend area, to the west 
of Lake Faguibine.! This conclusion was supported by Cooley's location 
of Awdaghust in Mabrouk. According to al-Bakri, it took fifteen days to 


travel from Awdaghust to Ghàna;' 6 according to Lyon and Walckenaer, the 


m See Corpus, p.79; Recueil, $133; cf. ‘Routier’, p.70. “Ghana est la ‘marque’ (sima) de 


leurs rois. Le nom du pays est: Awkâr.” For sima, see Vincent Monteil's note on p.109 
(“marque à feu d'un animal”). 
is See OBwald 1986, p.94 


193 Corpus, p.84; Recueil, §152; brackets added 

ii Hopkins & Levtzion, in Corpus, p.455; see ‘Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, 
p.58 

js Negroland, p.29. 


Corpus, p.73; Recueil, $113; ‘Routier’, p.62. 
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distance from Mabrouk to Timbuktu was also a fifteen days’ journey.!9? The 
third argument was Cooley's belief that Ghana had once held a position in 
the trans-Saharan trade similar to that of Timbuktu in his own times: “Thus 
the analogous modes in which Ghánah and Tomboktü present themselves 
respectively to the ancient and modern historians of Negroland, corrobo- 
rate the opinion that the site of the former of those places was in the vicin- 
ity of the latter."!68 

Cooley's placement of the capital of Ghàna strongly contradicted the 
description of this same city given by al-Idrisi, according to whom it was 
on both banks of the "Nile of the blacks", that is, on the Niger. As noticed 
above, criticism of the reliability of al-Idrisi’s geographical information on 
Sudanic Africa had gradually increased, as the successive voyages of explo- 
ration had provided more accurate data, proving for example that there 
existed no West African branch of the Nile. The inconsistency between 
these two sources (al-Bakri and al-Idrisi) about the location of the capital 
of Ghana led Cooley to dismiss the latter almost entirely: “In conclusion, 
whatever is reasonable in El Idrísís account of Ghánah and its vicinity, is 
taken from El Bekri, and nearly all of it which is not taken from El Bekri is 
absurd." 6 According to Cooley, al-Idrisi had mistakenly transferred al- 
Bakri's description of a town called Sanghàna, which consisted of “two 
towns standing on either bank of the Nil", to apply to Ghana.!”° Cooley 
offered no satisfactory explanation for why al-Idrisi should have made such 
a mistake — perhaps the learned Arab was led astray by the “fancied resem- 
blance” between the two names, Ghana and Sanghàna. He does not con- 
sider the possibility that the capital of Ghana might have changed during 
the ninety years that separate the descriptions of al-Bakri and al-Idrisi. 
Modern historians of Africa are still satisfied with Cooley's judgement. !?! 

Cooley's estimation of al-Idrisi was soon to lead to his almost total dis- 
missal as a reliable source for ancient Ghàna. In 1858, Heinrich Barth 
wrote, assenting with Cooley's opinion, that "El Edrísís account of 
Negroland [...] is not to be relied on in general, with the exception of a few 
instances, where he enters in particulars"."? In 1924, Maurice Delafosse, 


whom we shall discuss more in the following chapter, concluded that al- 


167 Negroland, p.7n.8; see Lyon, A Narrative of Travels, p.144. 

168 Negroland, p.46; see also p.44. 

169 Ibid., pp.54-55. 

D Ibid., pp.50-51; for Sanghàna, see al-Bakri (Corpus, p.77; Recueil, $124). 
m See Levizion 1973, pp.46—47; also p.227n.25; Monteil 1950, pp.128-30. 
H2 Travels and Discoveries, 111, p.660; see also Lanoye, Le Niger, p.6. 
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Idrisi is nothing but “a mediocre compilator without any critical sense 


» 173 


Eventually this critical attitude reached ridiculous dimensions. In 1954, 


Raymond Mauny, at that time one of the leading French historians of 


Western Africa, declared al-Idrisi total anathema: 


When Idrisi (1154) tells us that the city of Ghana lies on both sides of 
the Niger, we must give the same value to this statement as we do to 
his map of France, where he shows Besancon to the north of Verdun 
and the source of the tiny river of Caen (Normandy) in the Massif 
Central, west of Lyons! When we recall that Idrisi relied on Norman 
informants at the court of Roger of Sicily where he worked, these latter 
mistakes take on more significance. As he probably had no informants 
from the Western Sudan, we may well imagine what errors were current 
about Ghana! 


Mauny's Franco-centric outburst is amusing. Using the same argument — 


al-Idrisi's knowledge of the other parts,of the world — we could claim that 


al-Idrisi has to be the most reliable of all the medieval Arab geographers, 


for he mentions some Finnish and Estonian toponyms at a time when hard- 


ly anyone in France knew of the existence of these two countries. "75 


Furthermore, it was probably the Normans of Sicily who were more con- 


fused about French geography than al-Idrisi.! Finally, we should bear in 


mind that even if the location of Ghana given by al-Idrisi — who in this mat- 


ter was strongly influenced by the Ptolemaic theory of African geography 


k ‘Le Gana et le Mali et l'emplacement de leurs capitales', BCEHSAOF, vu, p.479. 
Va "The Question of Ghana’, AZAL, xxiv, p.205; cf. Lewicki 1969, p.61. 


seventh climate. The toponyms in question are "Tabast [Tavastland, or Hä 


“Kalmar” [Kalanti], "Aboa" [Abo, or Turku], and “Dagwéda” [Ravantila]. See H 
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Suomen vanhimman maantieteen tuntemukseen’, Suomalais-Ugrilaisen 
:2 (1917), p.3; and Oiva Tallgren, ‘Suomi ja Idrisin 
Valvoja-Aika, 2/1930, pp.70-72. The Estonian toponyms 


mentioned by al-Idrisi are "Koluvan" (Tallinn) and *Astlanda" (Estland, that is Estonia). 





Al-Idrist has made many mista 


es in Finnish geography. He has, for example, 


confused Kalanti, a place on the western coast of Finland, with the city of Kalmar in 
southern Sweden. However, it may be instructive to compare the opinion of Oiva 
Tallgren (1930, p.67), who published a scholarly study of al-Idrisi's geography with 
his brother A.M. Tallgren (drisi. La Finlande et les autres pays baltiques orientaux, 


Helsinki 1930), to that of Raymond Mauny: "When we examine Idrisi's work and 
great errors in it, we should not pay too much attention to them, because we 
prove that the informant has seemingly told many of these things quite correctly. 


find 
can 
It is 


unlikely that à person, who had known the correct location of several cities around 


the Baltic, with their relation to each other, could have believed that Sweden 
Finland are on the ne coast as Poland and the river Wis 
that the informant i not have told whether there was land or sea between ce 





and 


at. It is more probable 


rtain 


places, and al-Idrisi, who did not know or thought about the whole thing, imagined 
that the entire Northern Europe was situated on a single, long coast, which continued 


from Denmark to the east, as he knew well." 
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— might be erroneous, his description of the city of Ghana and its position 
in the Western Sudan could be correct. Or he might have applied the ear- 
lier descriptions of Ghana to a new entity in the Sudanic geography, like 
Jenne, for example. 

On the other hand, it is interesting that historians who have rejected the 
reliability of al-Idrisi as a source for the location of the twelfth-century cap- 
ital of Ghana, have accepted his claim that Ghana had an ‘Alawi ruler, even 
though this claim was opposed by other medieval Arabic authors, above all 
by Ibn Khaldin.!”7 In the same article Raymond Mauny wrote: * 


Idrisi (1154) states that Ghana, now Muslim in religion, is the greatest 
town of the land of the negroes, but relates, as we have seen, that the 
kings are said to be descended from Salih ben Abdallah, a descendant 
of the Prophet [...]. Since, a century before, El Bekri had recorded that 
the kings were negroes, we must take it as probable that after the 
Berber Almoravids took Ghana in 1077, the pagan dynasty was replaced 
by a Muslim one, which perhaps had, as Idrisi claims, Cherifian and 
therefore white blood in its veins. 





Mauny's confidence in al-Idrisi in this detail is the more strange, for he 
was aware of the criticism expressed by Ibn Khaldün, whom Mauny cites 
in his own article.’ The explanation for this ambivalent attitude is obvi- 
ous: regardless of how erroneous al-Idrisi’s placement of Ghana might be, 
his claim that its rulers were “white” supported the hypothesis about a vio- 
lent Almoravid conquest of Ghana in the year 469/1076-77 which was uni- 
versally accepted by historians of Western Africa.!*° 

How reliable is al-Bakrr's own description of the capital of Ghàna? As 
discussed above, he was dependent on earlier authors, above all on the 
tenth-century al-Warraq, whose data al-Bakri supplemented with informa- 
tion from contemporary sources.?! Hence we cannot know for certain, 
whether his description of Ghàna is original or based on an account given 
in some earlier source, even if al-Bakri mentions the two kings of Ghàna 
by name: Basi who died in 455/1063 and was succeeded by his nephew 


Tunka Manin.!*? As a matter of fact, there are some interesting similarities 


Bm See Muqaddimab, Y, p.119: "In Ghanah, an ‘Alid king and dynasty are said to have 
existed. (These ‘Alids) were known as the Band Salih. According to the author of the 
Book of Roger, (Salih) was Salih b. ‘Abdallah b. Hasan b. al-Hasan, but no such Salih 
is known among the sons of ‘Abdallah b. Hasan. At this time the dynasty has 
disappeared, and Ghanah belongs to the Mali ruler" See also al-Umari (Corpus 
p.277; Recueil, $$476—477). 

uid ‘The Question of Ghana’, p.204. 

122 See ibid., p.203n.2. 

ee See Levizion 1973, pp.4546. 

191 Devisse 1988, p.406. 

Ne Corpus, p.79; Recueil, $133. 
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between al-Bakri's account of Ghana and al-Muhallabi's earlier account of 
Kükü (Kawkaw), which suggest that the former's repeatedly quoted 
description of Ghana might be, at least partially, a literary creation not to 


be taken as positively true in every respects. 


Al-Bakri on Ghàna:!5? 


[The King of Ghana] led a praiseworthy life on account of his love of 
justice and friendship for the Muslims. [...] The city of Ghana consists of 
two towns situated on a plain. One of these towns, which is inhabited 
by Muslims, is large and possesses twelve mosques, in one of which 
they assemble for the Friday prayer. [. .] The King's town is six miles dis- 
tant from this one and bears the name Al-Ghàba. Between these two 
towns are continuous habitations. [...] The king has a palace and a num- 
ber of domed dwellings all surrounded with an enclosure like a city wall 
(stir). In the king's town, and not far from his court of justice, is a 
mosque where the Muslims who arrive at his court (yafid ‘alayb) pray. 





Al-Muhallabi on Kükü, as quoted by Yāqūt in the thirteenth century:!* 


Kaka, the name of a people and a country of the Südan. [...] Their king 
pretends before his subjects to be a Muslim and most of them pretend 
to be Muslims too. He has a town on the Nile, on the eastern bank, 
which is called Sarnah, where there are markets and trading houses 
(matajir) and to which there is continuous traffic from all parts. He has 
another town to the west of the Nile where he and his men and those 
who have his confidence live. There is a mosque there where he prays 
but the communal prayer-ground Gnusalla) is between the two towns. 
In his own town he has a palace which nobody inhabits with him or 
has resort to except a eunuch slave (khddim maqti). 


The similarities are striking: a king pretending to be a Muslim or at least 
maintaining warm relations with Muslims; the king lives in an isolated 
palace; there is a mosque within the royal palace or closely attached to it; 
and there are separate quarters both for Muslims and traders, and for the 
local inhabitants. 

But how reasonable is it to suspect that al-Bakri Cor al-Warraq) used the 
description of Kükü by al-Muhallabi as a model with which he combined 
current information on Ghàna? In the early tenth century, before the emer- 
gence of the Fatimids, the most important centre of trans-Saharan trade in 
western Sudan appears to have been Kawkaw (Gao) on the eastern side of 


24 Corpus, pp.79-80; Recueil, §§133-135. 
iin Corpus, p.174; Recueil, $$82-8á 
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the Niger bend. In 259/872-73 al-Ya'qübi reported that the kingdom of the 
Kawkaw “is the greatest of the realms of the Siidan, the most important and 
powerful. All the kingdoms obey its king. Al-Kawkaw [sic] is the name of 
the town.”!® It is true that al-Ya‘qibi also mentioned the king of Ghana 
whom he described as “very powerful” and “under his authority are a num- 
ber of kings".186 

During the tenth century the emphasis on trans-Saharan trade shifted to 
the western route, from Sijilmasa to Awdaghust, since the Fatimids could 
not use the route from Ifriqiya to the Niger bend. Their access to the cen- 
tral route was blocked by their enemies, the Ibadites, who still held Wargla 
and other important oases in the northern Sahara.!? This shift contributed 
to the prosperity of Awdaghust and Ghàna, whereas Kawkaw declined. It 
is possible that al-Bakri and al-Warraq, whose interest in and knowledge of 
the Land of the Blacks were limited, hardly knew exactly what was going 
on at the southern edge of the Sahara, and may have somehow mixed up 
the information about the two paramount kingdoms of the blacks, the 
ninth-century Kawkaw and the eleventh-century Ghàna. Al-Bakri mentions 
Kawkaw in his Kitab al-masálik wa-'I-mamálik only in passing, although he 
mentions that, like Ghana, it “consists of two towns, one being the resi- 
dence of the king and the other inhabited by the Muslims". 193 

Twin cities with separate quarters for Muslim inhabitants are a typical 
urban structure in Western Africa even today. The segregation of the 
Muslim population is partly voluntary. Its purpose is to help them to main- 
tain their religious and cultural cohesion.!® We do not know whether this 
practice already existed at the time of al-Bakri. According to Ibn Battüta, 
there was a separate "white" quarter in the fourteenth-century capital of 
Mali, even though it was within the city itself.'9?? However, it is quite pos- 
sible that the early Arabic writers, when describing the separate identities 
of the two settlements in the Sahelian cities, were consciously contrasting 
the difference between the “white” merchants and the “black” natives, to a 
degree that never existed in reality?! 


185 Corpus, p.21; Recueil, $29; brackets added. 

186 Corpus, p.21; Recueil, §31. 

aby Masonen 1997, p.126. 

168 Corpus, p.87; Recueil, $164. 

159. Paul Lovejoy, 'Long Distance Trade and Islam: The Case of Nineteenth-Century Hausa 


Kola Trade’, JHSN, v (1971), pp.539—40 
290 Corpus, p.288; Recueil, $507. 
pr Insoll 1994, p.42. 


THE FOUR CONQUESTS OF GHANA 


In addition to his detailed geographical elucidations, Cooley constructed a 
chronology for the history of Ghana with the help of the data provided by 
the three Arabic writers al-Bakri, Ibn Battüta, and Ibn Khaldün. Using these 
sources, Cooley believed that the domination of the blacks had in the more 
distant past extended in Western Africa much deeper into the desert than 
in his own time.!?? An indication of this ancient domination was the sur- 
vival of some distinctly African customs (such as matrilinear inheritance) 
among the Berber inhabitants of the southern Sahara. According to al- 
Bakri, it was a custom in Ghana that the king was succeeded by the son of 
his sister because “he has no doubt that his successor is a son of his sister, 
while he is not certain that his son is in fact his own”. A similar practice 
existed in fourteenth-century Mali, as is proven by Ibn Khaldün's list of the 
Malian rulers. It was known also in the city of Walata, situated at the desert 
edge with a population chiefly of Berber origin, as reported by Ibn 
Battüta.?» What Cooley could not have known was that both historical 
examples of matrilinear inheritance, Ghana and Walata, were independent 
of each other. Matrilinear inheritance is occasionally followed in West 
African societies,!?! although it is by no means characteristic of non-Islamic 
African cultures. The custom also exists among the Saharan Berber 
nomads.!% In Cooley's time not much was known about the Tuaregs and 
their culture, except that they were fanatic Muslims, and hence Cooley may 
have assumed that their society was as patriarchal as the culture of the 
North African Arabs.!99 Another proof of ancient black dominion over the 
southwestern Sahara was the fact that the first capital of Ghana had been 
in Awdaghust (that is, in the oasis of Mabrouk).!9? The situation had 


changed after the Berber nomads, united by the Almoravids, started push- 


d Negroland, p.19 


193 Ibid., pp.40—i1; see Corpus, pp.79, 285, and 333; Recueil, $133, $497, and $583; also 
Nehemia Levtzion, "Was Royal Succession in Ancient Ghana Matrilinear?’, AHS, v 
(1972), pp.91-93. 


14 Bathily 1975, pp.21-22. 
195 See Henry Duveyrier, ‘Note sur les touareg et leur pays’, BSG [extracted], February 
1863, p.22. 


196 Negroland, p.66. Although Oudney had described in his contribution to the Narrative 
of Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa (see chapter 5 above, 
footnote 96) some Tuareg customs, such as the great liberties enjoyed by the Tuareg 
women, the Tuareg culture became more familiar to European readers after the 
voyages of exploration by Heinrich Barth, who was able to observe their lifestyle 
during his crossing of the Sahara, and by Henri Duveyrier who travelled extensively 
in the Northern Sahara in the early 1860s. 


Ie Negroland, p.6. 
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ing the blacks southwards. By the time the Portuguese arrived in the 1440s, 
the River Senegal had already become the visible border between "white" 
and "black" Africa.!98 

Cooley's source for his hypothesis that Awdaghust had been the capital 
of Ghana was al-Bakri's cryptic remark that “this town used to be the resi- 
dence of the king of the Südàn who was called Ghana before the Arabs 
entered [the city of] Ghana”.! Elsewhere, when describing the Almoravid 
conquest of Awdaghust in 446/1054—55, al-Bakri reported that "the 
Almoravids persecuted the people of Awdaghust only because they recog- 
nized the authority of the ruler of Ghana”. There is no indication that the 
black ruler of Ghana had resided in the city at that time; Awdaghust is clear- 
ly described by al-Bakri as a "white" town with a considerable number of 
Berber and North African inhabitants with black slaves amongst them." 
On the basis of these two details from al-Bakri quoted above, Cooley con- 
cluded that Awdaghust had been the capital of Ghàna until the Almoravid 
conquest. Thereafter, the king of Ghàna transferred his residence to Awkar, 
fifteen days' journey to the southwest. Hence the Almoravid conquest of 
Awdaghust in 446/1054—55 was actually their first conquest of Ghana.??! 
This identification had the result that some of the later historians of Western 
Africa mistakenly began to apply the destruction that took place in 
Awdaghust, to the alleged Almoravid conquest of Ghana in 1076-77, 
although al-Bakri wrote nothing of the latter event; nor could he, for his 
description ends with the year 1068. 

Nevertheless, Cooley's consolidation of these two separate details taken 
from al-Bakri is gravely mistaken, although the blame for this may lie more 
with his friend Gayangos than with Cooley himself." Al-Bakri and other 


medieval Arabic writers never called the Almoravids — who were original- 


Te Negroland, pp.18-19. 

199 Corpus, p.75; Recueil, $112. The Corpus editors insert "[the city of” before the last 
word (“Ghana”); in the Recueil, there is no such addiuon. See also Cooley's translation 
in Negroland, p.24. 

Corpus, pp.73-74; Recueil, $113; see Negroland, p.25. 

Negroland, p.27. See also the chronological table in ibid., p.69: "GHANAH (properly 
the King's title) deprived of Aüdaghost in A.H. 446 ... A.D. 1054"). Perhaps Cooley 
was not alone in this rendering? Maybe Ibn Abi Zar and Ibn Khaldün also believed 
that the sack of Awdaghust was in fact the conquest of the capital of Ghána, as al- 
Bakri indirectly suggests. This could explain their excessive claims concerning the 
Almoravids conquests in the Land of the Blacks. 

A similar interpretation was offered a century later by Vincent Monteil in his French 
translation of al-Bakri: “C'est en 1054 que ‘Abdallah b. Yasin et ses Almoravides 
allèrent razzier Awdaghast, prirent et pillérent cette ville — alors résidence du roi 
(de) Ghana” (‘Routier’, p.104n.23; emphasis added). 
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ly Berber nomads of the western Sahara — “Arabs”, in spite of their 
alleged Himyaritic (that is, Yemenite) ancestry.??* Synonyms for the Almo- 
ravids in medieval Arabic literature were the “Sanhaja”, the “Lamtina”, or 
the “Veiled Ones" (al-mulathtbamiin). Gayangos should have known this 
fact and even Cooley himself constantly styled the Almoravids a confeder- 
acy of the Berber nomads, and he never used the name “Arabs”.2° 

We do not know what al-Bakri meant by his remark that Awdaghust had 
been the capital of Ghana before the Arabs’ first arrival in Ghana — whether 
he meant that Awdaghust was the residence of the king of Ghana or that it 
was the most important city within the kingdom of Ghàna. Such informa- 
tion is not provided by the Arabic sources written before him.” The ear- 
liest surviving reference to Awdaghust is from al-Ya'qübi, writing in 
276/889-90, who mentions in his Kitab al-buldan a town called *Ghust" 
which was at that time ruled by a pagan Sanhàja king.” We cannot know 
for sure whether Awdaghust had been the capital of Ghana in the more dis- 
tant past. The customary explanation is that al-Bakri's remark might refer 
to the establishment of the regular trans-Saharan trade during the eighth 
and ninth centuries ap by the North African Arabs.?08 

On the other hand, al-Bakri tells us that Awdaghust was ruled during the 
decade following the year 350/961-62 by a Sanhàja king called Tin Yarütan 


b. Wisanü b. Nizār, 

whose authority was recognized by more than twenty kings of the 
Südàün, every one of whom paid him tribute (jizya). His domain 
stretched the distance of two months' travelling in length and width 
over inhabited country, and he could put 100,000 camelry in the field. 
When TRYN, the king of Masin, asked him for help against the king of 
Awgham, Tin Yarütan came to his aid with 50,000 camelry, and they 
invaded, pillaging and burning, the country of Awgham, whose soldiers 
were taken unawares. When [the king of] Awgham saw what had hap- 
pened to his country, he did not care about dying; he threw down his 
shield, bent his leg from [astride] his mount (dābba) and then sat on it 
[the shield] until Tin. Yarütan's men killed him. When the women of 
Awgham saw his dead body they threw themselves into wells or com- 
mitted suicide in other ways out of grief from him or being too proud 
to be possessed by white men. 





205 Devisse 1970, p.122 

dl See for example Ibn al-Athir (Corpus, p.158; Recueil, $191) and Ibn Abi Zar (Corpus, 
p.236; Recueil, $386), H.T. Norris, Sabaran Myth and Saga (Oxford 1972), pp.27-28. 

205 See Negroland, pp.24-25. 

208 This remark is even missing in the twelfth-century Kitab al-Istibsár, the author of 


which otherwise repeats much of al-Bakri's information of the Western Sudan (see 
footnote 223 below). 





ou Corpus, p Recueil, $15. Al-Ya'qübi's Kitab al-buldan was unknown to Cooley. An 
Arabic edition was prepared for publicauon by MJ. de Goeje in 1892 (Leiden). A 
French translation prepared by Gaston Wiet appeared in 1937 (Les Pays, Cairo). 

a See Corpus, p.385n.25. 


Corpus, p.69; Recueil, $99 and $100; brackets and parentheses in original English 
translation. See also Negroland, p.25. 
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concerning the king of Awdaghust — the date of his reign and his war 
against Awgham — referred to the same character, the Sanhaja king Tin 
Yarütan. 

What Cooley and Gayangos did not know is that al-Bakri was merely 
repeating and exaggerating Ibn Hawaqal’s earlier description of a Sanhaja 
king called Tinbarütàn b. Ushfayshar who was ruling the region around 
Awdaghust.?!^ Ibn Hawqal's portrait of this king is more humble, and cer- 
tainly more authentic, than that of al-Bakri. The king did not reside in the 
town but in a nearby camp. When fighting against another Berber tribe, 
King Tinbarütàn asked his sister to summon her herdsmen who numbered 
a hundred (not a hundred thousand!) and the enemy was beaten by stam- 
peding 15,000 camels into their camp. There is no mention of any zealous 

"ar against the blacks, but King Tinbarütàn is said to have maintained good 
relations with the ruler of Ghana “who is the wealthiest king on the face of 
the earth".?^ This detail about Tinbarütan is missing in Ouseley's early 
English translation of Ibn Hawqal. A complete French translation of Ibn 
Hawqal's description of Sudanic Africa, prepared by de Slane, did not 
appear until 1842 and was thus too late to be used by Cooley.?!6 

The third portrait of the Sanhaja ruler of Awdaghust is offered by the 
fourteenth-century Moroccan historian Ibn Abi Zar, whose Rawd al-qirtas 


was familiar to Cooley in the Portuguese translation by Moura:?!7 


Their first king in the desert was TYWLWThAN (Tayawlüthàn, Batalütàn 
etc.) b. Tiklàn (var. Yiklàn) al-Sanhàji al-Lamtüni, king of the whole 
desert. More than twenty kings of the Südàn were in subjection to him 
and all paid the poll tax (jizya) to him. His authority extended over an 
area three months' journey long by the same distance wide, all popu- 
lated, and he used to ride at the head of 100,000 [men mounted on] 
thoroughbred camels (najib). He lived in the days of the imam ‘Abd al- 
Rahman who arose in al-Andalus. His reign lasted and his life was pro- 
longed for about 80 years till he died in the year 222/837. 


This passage is no doubt based on a conscious manipulation of al-Bakri's 


earlier account, for Ibn Abi Zar was interested in creating for the 


an Norris 1972, p.61. 

2 Corpus, p.48; Recueil, §72-§74. Actually Tin Yarütan/Tinbarütàn is a female name 
(Vincent Monteil, in al-Bakri, ‘Routier’, p.95); however, it is not uncommon for Tuareg 
males to have feminine names (Norris 1972, p.61n.1) 






zig ‘Description de l'Afrique par Ibn-Haucal', JA, 3ème série, xm. An Arabic edition was 
prepared for publication by de Goeje in 1873 (Leiden). A modern French translation 
prepared by J.H. Kramers and Gaston Wiet was published in 1965 (Configuration de 
la terre, Paris: 2 vols). 
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Corpus, p.236; Recueil, $388 ("Tilüün b. Tīklīn“). Brackets and parentheses in the 
original English translation. 
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ZU. 


dee heroic prehistory as champions of Islam in the Land of the 
mora? 


Blacks! Ibn Abi Zar also provided an ex} ation for the disappearance 
of Aono rful Sanhaja empire in the western Sahara. King TYWLWThAN 


as succeeded by his grandson al-Athar b. Batin who died in the year 
Wi 


287/900-01. Al-Athar b. Batin w 
remained the king of the Sanhaja until the year 306/918-19, “when the 
leaders of the tribes of the Sanhaj 
repeated by Ibn Khaldun 2D 

o reference to Ibn Abi Zar‘ Cor Ibn Khaldur) in con- 


as succeeded by his son Tamim who 


a rose against him and killed him".?!? This 


story was later 


Cooley makes n 
text of his own information about King Tin Yarütan, but we may assume 


that he knew the former's version of the history of this Sanhaja king of 
Awdaghust. Cooley might well have been considering Ibn Abi Zar‘’s 
description of the fall of the pre-Almoravid Sanhaja empire in the wes 
desert when forming his own hypothesis that Awdaghust was the capital of 
Ghana before the city was taken by the Almoravids i 6/1054—55. At least 
Ibn Abi Zar’s account offered a neat e ation for the submission of 
Awdaghust to the black king of Ghana, who was able to occupy the city 
during the disorder following the murder of King Tamim. Even if Cooley 
noticed that Ibn Abi Zar’s dates for the reign of King TYWLWThAN are 
contradictory to the date given by al-Bakri, there was a period of nine 
years separating the reign of Tin Yarütan and the Almoravid conquest of 
Awdaghust. This was a period long enough to include the reigns of the two 
succeeding kings, al-Athar b. Batin and Tamim. 

Nevertheless, the conquest and destruction of Awdaghust by the 
Almoravid forces in 446/1054—55 did not result in disaster for the kingdom 
of Ghana. According to Cooley, the capital was moved to Awkar and the 
kingdom continued to prosper. Fourteen years after the loss of Awdaghust, 
the ruler of Ghana was still described by al-Bakri as a “powerful” king who 
was tuling “an enormous kingdom’, possessing “great authority”, and able 
to “put 200,000 men into the field” when he called up his army.??! If this is 
true, al-Bakrr's description suggests that Awdaghust was never an integral 


part of the kingdom of Ghana and definitely not its capital. It seems more 
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Masonen 1998, p.47n.11; also p.85. 


Co; 236: p y Af King 
Ta ce $388. The chronology of Ibn Abi Zar‘ for the reign of King 


Tin Yarütan], and his two s : à ds 
j i h /O Suc SOTS, IS erroneous and com ror k 
E between the two famous Umayyad rulers of al-Andalus, ‘Abd al-Rahman i 
ese ) and ‘Abd al-Rahman III (912-61), 

Orpus, p.328; Recueil, $564. Ibn Khaldiin refers to another source, too This is the 
ar ("The Berbers’ Cause for Pride"), completed in 1312, 


in which the rei e | 
€ reigns of the three Sanhaja kings are dated, correctly, to the tenth century 


(Norris 1972, p.60). 


Al-Bakri (Corpus, pp.79 and 81; Recueil, $133 and $1423). 


likely that the submission of the citizens of Awd 


aghust to the authority of 
aders of the city, many 


Ghana was encouraged by the Muslim tr 


NC Zanarm Badar of whom 
were North African Zanata Berbers and Ibadites from Ifriqiya 

S yr o E ‘a, who neede 
a new protector, after the confederacy est Decus 


Tinbarütàn had bro- 
arly eleventh century, 


ablished by 
ken up, perhaps some time in the e Their sut 

eir submission 
offered a pretext for their sl 


E. ay, aughtering 
by the Almoravids but the real reason for the destruction was certainly tl 4 
as certainly that 


the Zanata were the archenemies of the Sanhaj 


to a pagan black ruler might have 


a Almoravids against whom 
they were fighting in Morocco. Furthermore, the Almorav arded both 
the Zanata and the Ibadites as heretics, 

The important position of Ghana in the Western Sudan was based on its 
geographical location and its role as an intermediary 


tween the termini 
of the trans-Saha avan routes, situated at the fringe of the desert, and 
the markets in the southern savanna and the middle Niger valley. Having 
lost his political authority over Awdaghust to the Almoravids, the ruler of 
Ghana still maintained his control over the trade routes from Awdaghust to 
the south, being able to exact heavy taxes from the traders, both the North 
Africans and local br who had to pass through his territory.” 
Al-Bakrís description of the Land of the Blacks ends to the year 
460/1067-68, when Ghana was still the paramount kingdom in western 
Sudan. Ghana is mentioned by al-Zuhri, Cooley's “anonymous Arab 
geographer”, and by al-Idrisi in the 1150s.” Yet Ghana is not mentioned 
by Ibn Battüta, who visited Mali and Timbuktu in the mid-fourteenth cen- 
tury. This suggests that some fundamental changes must have taken place 
in Sudanic West Africa between the times of al-Bakn (1067-68) and Ibn 


Battüta (1352). Having ascertained the location and the early history of 


diverted to the “revolutions” 


ancient Ghana, Cooley's attention was next a 


African kingdom to vanis! 
atastrophe which caused 
of Negroland” was 
any of the 


that eventually caused this prosperous West 
To provide a satisfactory explanation for “the c 


the disappearance of Ghanah from the political horizon 


arly described by 
Not an easy task, because this event was not clearly described by 


3 , e 1988, p.387. m 
See al-Bakri (Corpus, p.81; Recueil, $139); Dev » So f the anonymous Kitab al- 

d important tw Ifth-century source SR: ik wa-I-mamálik by al-Bakri, 
cue ion othe ource was, however, unknown to 


onan p of oreina mom i Northern Africa i iS à ern Sudan 
was published in 1900 by E "up er te potes et mémoires de la 
è du Kitab al-Istibsar, r 

ologique d Constantine). 
Nehemia Levtzion, ‘The Twelfth-Century 
Text’, JSS, xxiv (1979a), pp.201-17. 
Negroland, p.43. 
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Arab historians known to Cooley.?5 However, the answer seemed to be 


found in Ibn Khaldün's brief resumé of the history of Western Sudan, reach- 


ing from the eleventh to the thirteenth century, as quoted by Cooley:?é 


The people of Ghánah declined in course of time, being overwhelmed 
or absorbed by the Molaththémun (or muffled people — that is, the 
Morabites), who, adjoining them on the north towards the Berber coun- 
try, attacked them, and, taking possession of their territory, compelled 
them to embrace the Mohammedan religion. The people of Ghanah, 
being invaded at a later period by the Stist, a nation of Blacks in their 
neighbourhood, were exterminated, or mixed with other Black nations 

As to the people of Mali, they surpassed the other Blacks in those 
countries in wealth and numbers. They extended their dominions, and 
conquered the Süsü, as well as the kingdom of Ghanáh in the vicinity 
of the Ocean towards the west. 


A modern English translation of the same passage reads slightly differ- 


entl 


y? 
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Later the authority of the people of Ghāna waned and their prestige 
declined as that of the veiled people, their neighbours on the north next 
to the land of the Berbers, grew (as we have related). These extended 
their domination over the Sūdān, and pillaged, imposed tribute Cifauwan 
and poll-tax (jizya), and converted many of them to Islam. Then the 
authority of the rulers of Ghāna dwindled away and they were over- 
come by the Süsü, a neighbouring people of the Sūdān, who subjugat- 
ed and absorbed them. 

Later the people of Mali outnumbered the peoples of the Südàn in 
their neighbourhood and dominated the whole region. They van- 
quished the Süsü and acquired all their possessions, both their ancient 
kingdom and that of Ghàna as far as the Ocean on the west 


The problem with Cooley's rendering of Ibn Khaldün's text is that it 


keeps the attention of the “muffled people" (the Almoravids) fixed more 
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Negroland, p.61. 

Ibid., p.62. 

Corpus, p.333. The French translation in the Recueil (§§580-581) is slightly different 
(emphasis added): “Le royaume de Ghana s'était affaibli et sa puissance était tombée 
en décadence quand commenga à s'affermir la puissance des Mulaththamün, leurs 
voisins du Nord, du côté des Berbéres, ainsi que nous l'avons déjà dit Les 
Mulaththamün envahirent alors les Südàn, s'emparérent de leurs défenses et de leur 
pays, imposant (à la population) tribut (atawāt) et capitation (djizya). Ils en 
amenérent un grand nombre à embrasser l'Islam comme religion. Le pouvoir des 
(nouveaux) souverains de Ghana se défi; ils furent vaincus par les Süsü, leurs 
voisins, également des Südàn, qui réduisirent toute la population en esclavage 
Puis (se manifestérent) les gens de Mali. Les tribus des Südàn s'étaient alors accrues 
dans ces parages et avaient soumis les tribus environnantes. Elles vainquirent les Süsü 
et s'emparérent de toutes les possessions de ces derniers, de leur ancien royaume et 
du royaume de Ghana jusqu'à l'Océan.” 





specifically on Ghana than in the modern English translation, which is 
much closer to the original Arabic text in this respect. In this version the 
veiled people are said to have extended their domination over the blacks 
whose property and country they pillaged,” converting many of them to 
Islam. Yet Ibn Khaldün does not specify who these blacks were — it is only 
the context that suggests that they might have been the Ghanaians, but this 
is not certain at all.??? 

If we read this passage of Ibn Khaldün without any presuppositions 
about an Almoravid conquest of Ghana, his information comes, in fact, 
quite close to what al-Watwat had written a century earlier about the trans- 
fer of power from Ghana to Mali. According to al-Watwaàt, the kings of 
Ghàna had abandoned their prosperous capital in the northern savanna 
and settled in Mali; there is no allusion to any foreign conquest of Ghana.*° 
To be sure, there are two separate processes going on in Ibn Khaldün's pas- 
sage: the decline of Ghàna and the rise of the Almoravids. These two 
processes are simultaneous, but there is not necessarily any causality 
between them.7*! The consequence of the decline of Ghana is not the pil- 
laging of the property and country of the blacks by the veiled people, but 
their (the Ghanaians) subjugation by the Süsü, another black people. It is 


The expression “pillaged their property and their country", which is missing in the 

Corpus translation, is included in the original Arabic text, published by de Slane in 

1847-51. Compare the Corpus translation to Levtzion's earlier English translation of the 

same passage, based on de Slane's edition (“Abd Allah b. Yasin and the Almoravids’, 

in. J.R. Willis [ed.], Studies in West African Islamic History. Volume I: The Cultivators 

of Islam, London 1979b, p.103: “... plundered their territories..."; also Levtzion 1973, 

p.52). 

Another question is, which Ghana did Ibn Khaldün and al-Maqrizi mean? If we accept 

the customary explanation that the Ghana described in the Arabic sources was the 

ruins of Kumbi Saleh in southern Mauritania, there are no problems. Lying at the 

desert edge it was certainly vulnerable to nomad attacks, and the archaeologists have 

found in Kumbi Saleh some signs that may suggest an Almoravid occupation (and 

even partial destruction of the city), like the enlargement of the great mosque during 
the late eleventh century, although decisive proof is still lacking (I. Hrbek & J. 

Devisse, "The Almoravids’, in: UNESCO General History of Africa, vol. HII, Paris & 
London 1988, p.359). On the other hand, the weakening of Ghàna, perhaps due to 
climatic changes in the twelfth century (see chapter 2 above, footnote 246), may have 
allowed the nomads of the western Sahara, associated in the fourteenth-century 
Arabic sources with the Almoravids, to penetrate southwards. The probably subdued 
some black cultivators at the border area (including Kumbi Saleh), which may once 
have recognized the authority of Ghàna, thus allowing the Arabic writers to speak 
about the "conquest" and "pillaging" of the enure kingdom of Ghàna. 

Recueil, p.475; see the quotation in chapter 2 above, page 108. 

Is it really reasonable to suspect that Ibn Khaldün has combined two different 
historiographical traditions in his brief passage? This not impossible, since some of his 
informants were West Africans, and his detailed information of the first rulers of Mali 
and their pilgrimages (which is not found in any previous surviving Arabic source) 
suggests that he knew the local traditions quite well. Hence he may have known the 
historical tradition describing the decline of Ghàna and the rise of the Süsü and the 
subsequent war between the Süsü and the Malinke, which is the central theme in the 
Sunjata epic. On the other hand, Ibn Khaldün also knew well the North African 
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only al-Maqrizi, a former student of Ibn Khaldün, who connects these two 


processes by claiming that the “veiled men” overcame the kings of the 


Ghana and therefore their authority dwindled away. This information was 


available to Cooley in the Latin translation of “The Races of the Südàn" pub- 


lished by Hamaker: 


Etiam rex al-Ganae Principum (harum regionum) quondam fuerat max- 
imus; deinde, ingruendibus Al Molatstsemiis, omnis eorum potestas eva- 
nuit: occupavit que familia Sousou, tum gens Mali quae interim inval- 
uerat, hos tractus, ibique regnavit. 


Cooley, however, made no reference to al-Maqrizi in this context,??5 for 


he firmly believed that the explanation for the decline of Ghana was sum- 


marized adequately in the passage of Ibn Khaldün, as quoted above:**! 


It is stated in the foregoing extract that Ghánah merged in the empire 
of the Morabites, an event which may be assigned, with much proba- 
bility, to the year of the Hijra 469, when the Mohammedan faith was 
forcibly imposed on the pagan nations of Negroland contiguous to the 
Western Desert. 


Three different sources are cited by Cooley for this conclusion. The first is 


the fourteenth-century Andalusi chronicle a/-Hulal al-mawshiyya — this is actu- 


ally a footnote that had appeared in Quatremere's translation of al-Bakri:?? 


te 
z 
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historiography and his principal source for the Almoravid history was Ibn Abi Zar 
Ibn Khaldün was clearly influenced by the historical confrontation between the 
Sanhája nomads and the black cultivators of the Sahel — an image which 
corresponded well with his own idea of the military superiority of the nomads and 
their destructive role in history (see Muqaddimab, |, pp 252-61). Perhaps he imagined 
that the Almoravids, who took Awdaghust, were a “swarm of locusts” similar to the 
Hilalian Arabs who had turned in the 1050s much of modern Tunisia into desert (even 
if modern historians disagree with Ibn Khaldin in this matter; see M. Brett & E 
Fentress, The Berbers, Oxford 1996, pp.132-35). 

Specimen catalogi, pp.207-9. Compare to the modern English translation in the 
Corpus (p.355): “The king of the Ghana was the greatest of kings but then the Veiled 
Men overcame them and their authority dwindled away. The people of Süsü [then] 
conquered them. After this the people of Mali became powerful and ruled over them 

See also Recueil, $661; and Lange 1979, p.209. 

The Negroland contains an English translation of al-Maqrizi's "The Races of the 
Südàn^, omitting, however, the last passage, in which al-Maqrizi mentions the 
Almoravid conquest of Ghàna (see pp.119-20). 

Negroland, p.66. 

p.642n.1: *Si l'on en croit un historien de Maroc (manuscrit 825, p.5), les habitants du 
pays des Noirs qui ont Ganah pour capitale, professerent la religion chrétienne jusqu à 
l'année 469 de l'hégire. A cette époque, ils embrasserent l'islamisme.” This note is 
attached to the passage describing the ruler of Ghana and his court (see al-Bakri, 
Corpus, pp.79-80; Recueil, §§136-137). For more information of the "Moroccan 
historian", see MacGuckin de Slane, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes (Paris 1883-95 
Bibliothèque Nationale, Département des manuscrits), p.337. The current number for 
this manuscript is 1873. A copy of al-Hulal al-mawsbiyya belonged to Gayangos, 
although Cooley made no reference to it (see A History of Mobammedan Dynasties in 
Spain, I, p.xxi). 














If we can believe a Moroccan historian (manuscript 825, p.5), “the 
inhabitants of the Land of the Blacks whose capital is Ganah professed 
Christianity until the year 469 of the Hijra. At that time, they embraced 
Islam.” 


As discussed in chapter 4 above, the author of al-Hulal is here slightly 
misquoting al-Zuhri, whose Kitab al-Jugbráfiyà was familiar to Cooley. The 
fact that Cooley made no direct reference to al-Zuhri in this mater suggests 
that this particular piece of information was missing in the manuscript copy 
owned by Gayangos.?* It is also somewhat curious that Cooley did not 
comment at all on the claim in a/-Hulal, according to which the Ghanaian 
people had formerly been Christians. This claim is, of course, untrue, for 
al-Bakri, or any other contemporary Arabic writer, does not mention the 
presence of Christians in the Western Sudan. The earliest references to the 


Jewish presence in Western Africa are from al-Zuhri and al-Idrisi.?5? 


Cooley's second source for the Almoravid conquest of Ghana is Marmol 
and his account in the segunda parte of his “General Description of Africa" 
about the conversion of the blacks to Islam by "Yahaya, son of Ali 
Benbucar", an Almoravid chief, in the year of the hijra 469. 

The third source is the Portuguese translation of Ibn Abi Zar, the 
Moroccan historian and contemporary of Ibn Khaldün. As mentioned 
above, Ibn Abi Zar nowhere mentions Ghàna, or Mali, but he presents a 
more vivid picture of gallant Almoravid amirs waging holy war against the 


infidel blacks and conquering their lands, compared to the information 


given by Ibn Khaldün and al-Maqrizi:?** 


Then he [Abū Bakr b. *Umar] bade him [Yüsuf b. Tashfin] farewell and 
left for the desert. There he remained for some time waging Holy War 
on the unbelievers from among the Südàn until on one of his expedi- 
tions he was struck by a poisoned arrow (sabm) and met martyrdom. 
This was in the month of Shaʻbān 480/November 1087 after all the land 
of the desert as far as Jabal al-Dhahab (Mountains of Gold) in the land 
of the Südàn had come under his sway. 


Compare Cooley's quotations of al-Zuhri (Negroland, pp.19 and 40) to the English 
translation in Corpus (p.98). 

kl H.Z. Hirschberg, "The Problem of Judaized Berbers’, JAH, iv (1963), pp.3 14-15, 
Corpus, p.248; Recueil, $399; brackets added. See also the Portuguese translation by 
Moura (Historia dos soberanos), p.147 ncluida esta exhortacáo, despediu-se Abu- 
Bacar, e marchou para se conservou ndo a guerra aos cafres da 
Ethiopia, aonde foi mi iiyrizada em huma das su as, traspassado de huma seta 
hervada, de que morreu no mez de Xaaban do anno 480 (1087), depois de haver 
subjucato ao seu Imperio o paiz de Sahara até Iabaledahb (monte de ouro), paiz da 
Ethiopia, cujos estados reverterào depois para Iussof, filho de Taxefin.” 
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After his death authority became vested exclusively in Yusuf b. 
Tashfin.?59 


Cooley’s date for the conversion of the Ghanaian people, AH 469, is 
clearly taken from al-Hulal, whereas the role of the Almoravids in this 
event is introduced by Marmol. The use of force in the conversion, which 
is unmentioned by Marmol, originates in Ibn Abi Zar. By combining these 
three different sources, Cooley established the Almoravid conquest and 
occupation of Ghana in the year 469/1076—77 in the historiography of 
Western Africa as a fact. Afterwards, when the story had been re-told for 
several times, this event became a turning point in the history of the whole 
Western Sudan, like the battle of the River Guadalete in July 711 in the 
Spanish history. It is seen as opening the gates for triumphant Islam, and 
for the Arabs to enter sub-Saharan Africa and ‘civilize’ the blacks. As we 
have seen, the idea of the conquest and forced conversion of the blacks by 
“King Joseph" and the "five Libyan nations" had been introduced into 
European literature on Africa by Leo Africanus some three centuries carli- 
er. The question of how reliable Cooley's hypothesis of the Almoravid con- 
quest of Ghàna in 1076 actually is, falls beyond of the scope of this 
research.?40 

However, even the second conquest of Ghàna by the Almoravids in 
1076 did not result in any catastrophe. Cooley makes no allusion to such a 
massacre and widespread pillaging taking place two decades earlier in 
Awdaghust; the second conquest of Ghàna was not political but religious. 
A more violent picture of the events in 1076 was drawn by the later writ- 
ers during the colonial period, who were more convinced of the racial and 
martial superiority of the “white” Berber nomads in relation to the inferior 
“black” pagans. In 1912 Maurice Delafosse described the fall of Ghana:*"! 


2D The Arabic sources are not unanimous about the date of Abü Bakr's death. According 


to Ibn al-Athir, he died in the year 462/1069-70); according to Ibn ‘Idhari, in 
468/1075—76; according to Ibn Abi Zar‘, in November 1087; according to Ibn Khaldün, 
in 480/1087-88 (Corpus, pp.161, 232, 248, and 331; Recueil, p.335n.4). Most scholars 
consider the date given by Ibn Abi Zar‘ reliable (Levtzion 1979b, p.99) 

240 The historicity of the Almoravid conquest of Ghàna is discussed in detail by David 
Conrad & H.J. Fisher (1982 and 1983); the evolution of the conquest hypothesis in the 
modern historiography by Masonen & Fisher (1996). For different opinions, see for 
example Hunwick 1980; Sheryl Burkhalter, ‘Listening for Silences in Almoravid 
History: Another Reading of “the Conquest that Never Was", HA, xix (1992), 
pp.103-31; and Dierk Lange, ‘The Almoravid Expansion and the Downfall of Ghana’, 
Der Islam, vxxii (1996), pp.313-51. 

2 Haut-Sénégal-Niger, Il, p.54. 
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The conquest seems to have been complete: not only did the 
Almoravids take the city, pillage the goods of the inhabitants, massacre 
a part of the Soninke population, forcing the rest either to flee or to 
embrace the Muslim religion, but they obliged the emperor to recognize 
the suzerainty of Abu Bakr and to pay him tribute, and they annexed to 
their political domain all the dependencies of Ghana, as far as and 
including the auriferous mountains of Bambuk. 


Delafosse cites no new evidence for this circumstantial account, which 
has gone quite beyond Cooley's original idea. It may be needless to empha- 
size that this kind of an interpretation of the conversion of the Ghanaian 
people cannot be found in any of the surviving Arabic sources; even al- 
Maqrizi merely says that the veiled men “overcame” the ruler of Ghana. 
Delafosse’s rendering is a result of many misunderstandings, some of them 
arising from the new ideology which evolved in Europe under the aegis of 
imperialism, and it shows how historical information, when re-told many 
times over a long period, can become almost as unrecognizable, although 
still claiming the reliability of the original hypothesis.?*? Delafosse's own 
authoritative standing was such that his picture of the Almoravid conquest 
of Ghana was virtually unchallenged in West African historiography for half 
a century.” One can still encounter echoes of it in the works of some 
modern French authors who have been either unwilling to or incapable of 
following the recent debate on the historicity of this conquest in the English 
literature. ?** 

According to Cooley, the second Almoravid conquest of Ghàna was 


nothing but a minor disturbance:?f 


But the Morabites, bred up in a wild life, and under a loose patriarchal 
authority, cannot be supposed to have thought much of social or polit- 
ical organization. It is likely that they extended their dominions without 
propagating a form of government, and that the kingdom of Ghánah 
remained little changed by the loss of its independence. In the time of 
El Idrisi, or a little before the year of the Hijra 548, it was ruled by a 
descendant of Abú Taleb — that is, by a Zenágah — and this state of 
things continued probably half a century longer. 


ane See Masonen & Fisher 1996, pp.208-11 

See for example J. Spencer Trimingham, A History of Islam in West Africa (London 
1962), p.55. The first scholars to doubt the historicity of the conquest hypothesis were 
Paul Semonin (1964, op. cit.) and Mahamadou Coulibaly (L'attaque de Ghana (XI* 
siecle), Afrika Zamani, no. 2 [1974], pp.55-77) 

See for example Vincent Lagardere who repeats Delafosse verbatim (Les Almoravides 
jusqu'au regne de Yüsuf b. Tafin (1039-1106), Paris 1989, pp.89-90) and Genevieve 
Désiré-Vuillemin, Histoire de la Mauritanie des origines à l'indépendance (Paris 
1997), p.160. 

Negroland, p.66. 
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Two important opinions can be gleaned from this passage. The first is 
that the Almoravid occupation of Ghana, which was apparently of very 
short duration (the Almoravids were overthrown by the Almohads in 
Morocco by -1147), hardly affected the life of the black inhabitants of 
Ghana.” Even if the blacks had to adopt a new religion, they could main- 
tain many of their traditional non-Islamic customs and social system. The 
second opinion is that the Almoravid occupation resulted in a new dynasty 
of Sanhàja kings ascending the throne of Ghana, which soon became accul- 
turized and mixed with their black subjects.” 

The catastrophe which finally resulted in the disappearance of Ghana from 
the political horizon of the Western Sudan took place with the third con- 
quest of Ghana; this time Ghana was taken by another black nation called 
the Sásá (Süsü). The Süsü conquest of Ghana is solely described by Ibn 
Khaldün (and repeated later by al-Maqrizi), according to whom the Süsü had 
“subjugated” and "absorbed" the Ghanaian people.?5 Elsewhere in his Kitab 
al-ibar, Ibn Khaldün reports that the people of Ghana “deny that they had 
any rule over them except the Süsü".?? This is quite contrary to the wide- 
spread hypothesis that the Almoravids had conquered Ghana earlier, in 
469/1076-77. According to Stephan Bühnen, this wording of Ibn Khaldin 
should be read as Süsü “being the only foreign kingdom ever to have ruled 
over Ghana”.?° This second reference to the Süsü by Ibn Khaldün was, how- 
ever, unfamiliar to Cooley, as it is not included in that section of Kitab al- 
‘ibar where the author relates his principal information on the history of Mali. 

Ibn Khaldiin offers no help in dating the Süsü conquest of Ghana. As the 
Süsü are not mentioned by al-Idrisi, we can only assume that the Süsü con- 
quest of Ghana took part some time after the year 1154, when al-Idrisi had 
finished his work. Cooley, however, suddenly found an excellent source for 
dating the third conquest of Ghana. This source is, strangely enough, Leo 
Africanus who does not mention the Süsü people and who is in general 
quite ignorant of the early history of Western Africa. Cooley took Leo's 


information on the founding of Timbuktu as a reliable historical fact:2>! 


246 See Negroland, pp.40-1. 


ann It is interesting that Cooley trusted al-Idrisi (like Raymond Mauny after him) in this 
detail. If al-Idrīsī's knowledge of West African geography were so poor, would it not 
be more logical to suspect that his information on West African history was equally 
askew? Cooley's reason for accepting al-Idrisi as reliable in this matter was the same 
as that of Mauny’s: a twelfth-century Sanhaja king of Ghana went well with the 
conquest hypothesis. 

248 See the quotation above, page 366; also Bühnen 1994, p.4. 

d Corpus, p.322; compare to the French translation in Recueil, $603: “Les gens de Ghana 
refusèrent d'être gouvernés par d'autres que les Süsü." 

220 Bühnen 1994, p.6; emphasis is original. 


m Negroland, p.67. 





The precise dates of the invasion of Ghánah by the Şúşú and the peo- 
ple of Málí are not given by Ibn Khaldün. We are informed, however, 
that Mansá Suleimán, a prince bearing a Mandingo title, founded 
Tomboktá in 4.4. 610; and since he is not included in the list of the 
kings of Mali, we are warranted in considering him a king of the Susu, 
whose conquest of Ghánah must therefore have taken place between 
the years 548 and 610 of the Hijra, probably not long anterior to the lat- 
ter date 


Here again Cooley's conclusions are not convincing. There is nothing in 
Leo's description of Timbuktu, which suggests that the founder of the city, 
Mense Suleiman, was a king of the Süsü nation. Nor does Ibn Khaldün (or 
the seventeenth-century chroniclers of Timbuktu, whose works were unfa- 
miliar to Cooley) provide us with any information about the Süsü people 
once ruling in Timbuktu, or even that their kingdom had ever been situat- 
ed near Timbuktu. It is true that in the passage where Ibn Khaldün 
describes the disappearance of Ghana, he says that “the neighbours of 
Ghàna on the east, as chroniclers assert, were another people known as 
Süsü or Süsü and beyond them another people known as Mali, and beyond 
them another known as Kawkaw or Kaghi, then beyond them another 
known as Takrür".2?? This cannot be true, for most of the previous Arabic 
writers, including al-Bakri and al-Idrisi, place Takrür to the west of Ghana 
(whereas following Ibn Khaldün's information it should have been some- 
where in Hausaland), with the notable exception of al-Watwat who wrote 
that the people of Bornu were called "Takrürr".?5 According to Bühnen, 
Ibn Khaldün's wording should here be read “to the south” rather than “to 
the east"? In another context, Ibn Khaldün says that the Süsü were living 
among the black peoples nearest to the “Ocean”, that is, on the West 
African Atlantic coast; to the east of them was the nation of Mali. This sug- 
gests that the Süsü were living somewhere to the west of the Niger valley, 
perhaps in Futa Jallon, if we take Ibn Khaldün's “Mali” to mean the nucle- 
us of the empire in Manding.?? It seems that Cooley, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, considered the Niger bend area and the region of Timbuktu in 
particular, as the main stage where all the important events in the history 
of western Sudan took place. 


Corpus, p.333; Recueil, $579. We do not know who these "chroniclers" were, to whom 
Ibn Khaldün refers here (see Bühnen 1994, p.4). 

See Recueil, p.476. 

'In Quest of Susu', p.7; see also Cooley, Negroland, p.61n.106. 

53 Corpus, p.322; Recueil, $603; see also Bühnen 1994, p.7. 
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Cooley’s conclusions about the Süsü conquest of Ghana were based on 
two hypotheses. First, if Ghana were close to Timbuktu — to the west of 
Ra’s al-Ma? — then the Süsü, “a neighbouring people", must have been liv- 
ing in that area too.% Secondly, the florescence of Timbuktu as a centre 
of the trans-Saharan caravan trade was possible only because Ghana, which 
had previously been the great emporium of the Negroland, had declined; 
if Timbuktu was established in 1213, then Ghàna must have declined some 
time before that date. On the other hand, Cooley's remark that Mansa 
Suleimán (Leo's Mense Suleiman) is not included in the list of the kings of 
Mali given by Ibn Khaldün is odd, since the reign and character of Mansa 
Sulayman is described by Ibn Battüta, who visited the king's court in 1352, 
and by Ibn Khaldün, who was his contemporary. Both sources were famil- 
iar to Cooley who mentioned Mansa Sulaymàn when listing the fourteenth- 
century kings of Mali.?? We cannot blame Cooley for not having known 
that in reality Timbuktu was founded a century earlier than Leo reported 
(even if Cooley was suspicious of Leo's date)??? but it would not have been 


a big effort to recognize that there was something wrong with Leo's 


Cooley identified the Süsá with the "Sousos", a Mande people living on the coasts of 
the Portuguese Guinea and Sierra Leone, who were described in various French, 
Portuguese, and British sources. This was in accordance with Ibn Khaldün's 
information that the Süsü were living on the Atlantic coast. According to Cooley, they 
were driven to the coast by the Malinke, who in the mid-thirteenth century conquered 
the original Susi kingdom at the Niger bend (Negroland, p.67n.118). Cooley's 
identification of the Susi with the Sousous rested on the resemblances of the two 
names, and on his assumption that the Susti were a Mande people like the Sousos 
(for “Mansa”, the royal title of Mense Suleiman, was a Mande word; see Park, Travels, 
p.35). Subsequently, many historians of Western Africa have followed Cooley's 
identification (see Delafosse, Haut-Sénégal-Niger, Il, pp.162-70; De Graft-Johnson 
1954, p.93; Levizion 1973, p.51; also M. Houis, ‘Que sont les soso?’, Études 
Guinéennes, no. 6 [1950], pp.77-79), save the notable exceptions of Dierk Lange and 
Stephan Bühnen. According to Lange, the Süsü were not a people but a branch of the 
royal Sise (Cisse) clan of Wagadu/Ghàna; the Süsü conquest of Ghana was a pagan 
counterreaction to the Islamization of the court (‘Das alte Mali und Ghana. Der Beitrag 
der Oraltraditionen zur Kritik einer historiographischen Fiktion', Historische 
Zeitschrift, vol. 255 [1992a], pp.592-99). This interpretation is strongly opposed by 
Bühnen, according to whom the Süsü were living in Futa Jallon, where their presence 
forms a long historical tradition. Bühnen's hypothesis rests on the sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Portuguese sources for Western Africa (see Bühnen 1994, pp.1-2 
and 20). 

See the chronological table in Negroland, p.69. According to Cooley, Mansa Sulaymàn 
was reigning in 1335-59. 

ES See Negroland, p.68n.119: “Leo says (pt. vii. c. 5) that Tomboktá was built by Mansa 
Suleimán, but yet there is reason to suspect that he only improved and raised into 
importance a place previously existing. Conde (Hist. de la Dominacion, &c, I, p.402,) 
speaks of a chieftain named Mansur el Tombuzi; but this title is probably a misreading 
for Tombüti; Tombuktü being commonly called in Barbary Tombüt, or Tombüto. This 
passage here referred to occurs in the annals of the year 297 H. (A.D. 909)." If this is 
not an example of seeking aid from “etymologies or fancied resemblance of names" 
or an attempt to "wrest" the meaning of the Arabic sources, then what? 
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description, and that his Mense Suleiman and Ibn Khaldün's Mansa 
Sulayman of Mali might have been the one and same monarch. 

Even if there is a certain agreement in Cooley's interpretation of the 
Islamization of Ghana with the existing Arabic sources, there is none in 
Cooley’s hypothesis about the date and consequences of the Stis conquest 
of Ghana (except that we are told by Ibn Khaldün that the Süsü “overcame” 
the kings of Ghana). Leo's date for the founding of Timbuktu is definitely 
incorrect and, therefore, it can hardly be used as a source for dating the 
alleged Süsü conquest of Ghana. This inconsistency has not, however, pre- 
vented later historians of Western Africa from taking Cooley’s date for the 
Süsü conquest as a fact. In 1859, Heinrich Barth, who knew the correct date 
of the founding of Timbuktu (he was acquainted with the seventeenth-cen- 
tury Tarrikh al-Sidan)> transformed Cooley's original wording “probably 
not long anterior to the year of the Hijra 610” to mean a decade, conclud- 
ing: “A.D. 1203 A.H. 600 Ghánata, having become very weak, is conquered 
by the Sásá, a tribe related to the Wakoré”.* Barth apparently did not 
bother to question the reliability of Cooley's original date at all. 

With Barth’s authoritative standing, the year 600/1203-04 for the Susu 
conquest of Ghana became firmly established in the historiography of 
Western Africa, even though the event itself was transformed.?! For some 
reason the early colonial writers were charmed by making Ghana a target 
of frequent violent invasions, to begin with King Tin Yarütan of Awdaghust. 
Much later some historians of Western Africa began to discover further 'evi- 
dence’ for the date 600/1203-04 in the Arabic sources. The editors of the 
Corpus, for instance, when introducing an Andalusi writer called al-Sharishi 
(d. 1222), remarked that the author's commentary on Ghàna is based on 
"accounts of traders who had actually crossed the Sahara and visited 
Ghàna, probably not long before its liquidation".?9? If al-Sharishi's brief 
account of Ghàna is read without any presuppositions, there is nothing to 
suggest that he is describing an Atlantis facing its final destruction:?65 


259 See the “Chronological table" in Travels and Discoveries, IIl, p.660: “Toward the end 
of the fifth century of the Hejra [aD 1100], Timbuktu, or Támbutu, founded by the 
I'méshagh (Tawárek), especially the tribes of the I'denán and the Imedídderen, after 
it had been for a time their occasional camping ground, just as was the case with 


A'rawán." 
RA Ibid. 
261 See for example Delafosse, Haut-Sénégal-Niger, M, p.165. 


262 Corpus, p.152; emphasis added. 
263 Corpus, p.153; Recueil, §313. Cooley knew this passage of al-Sharishi (see Negroland, 
p.14n.27). 
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Ghana is the town of the kingdom of the Sūdān. Islam has spread 
among its inhabitants and there are schools there. Many merchants from 
the Maghrib are to be found there. They come there for trade and find 
the comforts of life and security and plenty of articles of trade. They buy 
there slaves for concubinage and stay with the emir, who receives them 
most hospitably. God has endowed the slave girls there with laudable 
characteristics, both physical and moral, more than can be desired: their 
bodies are smooth, their blacks skins are lustrous, their eyes are beau- 
tiful, their noses well shaped, their teeth white, and they smell fragrant. 


A weightier source for the Süsü conquest of Ghàna than al-Sharishi is 
considered to be the Rih/a of al-Sarakhsi, which also seems to prove that 
the date proposed by Barth for the conquest is true. Al-Sarakhsi came from 
the Middle East to the Maghrib and stayed in the court of the Almohad 
caliphs at Marrakesh from 1197 to 1203. His travel book is now lost and 
known only through a few quotations which are all included in al- 
Maqqari's seventeenth-century history of Islamic Spain." One of these 
quotations describes a letter sent by an Almohad governor of Sijilmasa to 
the king of Ghana. In his letter, the governor complained to the king about 
the detention of some North African traders, while emphasizing that “we 
are neighbours in benevolence even if we differ in religion". "^? 

It is al-Sarakhsi’s wording "even if we differ in religion" that has made 


the historians of Western Africa believe that he is a source for the Süsü con- 


quest;?66 


Was not the king of Ghàna a Muslim by that time? Perhaps "the king of 
the Südàn in Ghana” was the pagan king of Soso," who according to 
tradition persecuted the Muslim traders.?9? If so, the conquest of Ghana 
by the Soso was in the last decade of the twelfth century. Delafosse 
(1912), 1 165-6 suggests 1203. 


cal The quotations from al-Sarakhsi are missing in Gayangos's English translation of al- 


Maqgqari, and thus they were unknown to Cooley, The quotations are included in the 
critical edition of al-Maqqari prepared by R. Dozy et al (see Analectes sur l'histoire et 
la littérature des Arabes d'Espagne, vol. Il, Leiden 1859, pp.68—76). Al-Sarakhsi was 
introduced properly to the historians of Western Africa in 1937 by Henri Pérés 
CRelations entre le Tafilalet et le Soudan à travers le Sahara du XIII* et XIV* siecle", 
Mélanges des orientalistes offerts à E.F. Gautier, Tours, pp.409-14). 

265 Corpus, p.372; Recueil, $299. 

266 See Corpus, p.433, note 9 to al-Maqqari. 

zr According to some Arabic writers, the Süsü were Muslims (see al-Watwat, Recueil „ 
p.475). Even Ibn Khaldün, the sole source which links the Süsü with Ghana, wrote 
that they “embraced Islam at the time of the Conquest (ayyam al-fatb)' (Corpus, 
p.322; Recueil, §603). According to the editors of the Corpus, the “Conquest” refers 
here to the Almoravid conquest of Ghana 469/1076-77 (p.421n.1); according to Cuoq, 
it refers to the conquest of the Maghrib by the Arabs in the late seventh century 
(Recueil, $603: “la conquéte (du Maghrib par les Arabes)"). Whatever the truth, Ibn 
Khaldün nowhere claims explicitly that the Süsü were pagans. Cf Niane, Sunjata, 
pp.38-41; see also Bühnen 1994, p.6. 

268 See Niane, Sunjata, p.35. 
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Can we really be certain that the king of Ghana was a Muslim in the year 
1203? We are told by al-Zuhri that the ruler and people of Ghana embraced 
Islam in 469/1076—77 and there is no reason to suspect his reliability in this 
matter. The conversion of the king of Ghàna is indirectly confirmed by al- 
Idrisi's remark that the king recognized the authority of the Abbasid caliphs 
of Baghdad, and a little later by al-Sharishi who reported that Islam had 
spread among the inhabitants of Ghana. However, there are still many rea- 
sons that could have allowed the Almohad governor of Sijilmása to think 
that he and the black ruler of Ghàna did not share the same faith. If we 
believe al-Idrisi, the Almohad governor and the king of Ghàna did indeed 
"differ in religion", for the Almohads had established their rival caliphate in 
the Muslim west and were persecuting the Malikites."? On the other hand, 
the Almoravids had nominally recognized the authority of the Abbasid 
caliphs and it was certainly their Malikite form of Sunnism, which the rulers 
of Ghana and the other states of Western Sudan had adopted.?” 

We should bear in mind that the ancient Sudanese empires — Ghana, 
Mali, Songhay — were not Islamic states, even if their rulers and ruling élites 
were Muslims. We do not know how devoted Muslims the kings of Ghana 
were after their conversion; perhaps they were only pretending to be 
Muslims like the king of Kawkaw? Al-Bakri mentions that the king of 
LWLN, Qanmar b. Basi by name, is a Muslim “but conceals his religion"?! 
Mansa Mūsā of Mali, who is portrayed in the fourteenth-century Arabic 
sources as a pious Muslim, was apparently ignorant of the Quranic law, and 
he tolerated many pagan customs in his empire, including sorcery and can- 
nibalism.?" When visiting the court of Mansa Sulayman, Ibn Battüta was 
shocked when he saw the king's daughters appearing in the public "with 
rounded breasts having no covering upon them”, even though their father 


was a Muslim.?? We may assume that the situation was similar in Ghana. 


mid Masonen 1998, p.81 
sae Levizion 1979, p.78. 
ant Corpus, p.83; Recueil, $147 Cal-Ukan"). 


eda "And it is a custom of his [Mansa Misa] people that if one of them should have reared 
a beautiful daughter he offers her to the king as a concubine (ama mawti?a) and he 
possesses her without a marriage ceremony as slaves are possessed, and this in spite 
of the fact that Islam has triumphed among them and that they follow the 
Malikite school and that this sultan Müsà was pious and assiduous in prayer, 
Koran reading, and mentioning God [dbikr). ‘I said to him (said Ibn Amir Hajib) 
that this was not permissible for a Muslim, whether in law (shar) or reason (aq), < 
he said: ‘Not even for kings? and I replied: ‘No! not even for kings! Ask the sch: 
He said: ‘By God, I did not know that. I hereby leave it and abandon it utterly 
*Umari, Corpus, p.268; see also pp.262 and 265; first brackets and emphasis added; 
Recueil, $436, §440 and $452). 

Sec Corpus, p.297; Recueil, $524. 
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In spite of their personal conversion, rulers of the Sudanese states could 
not have given up their traditional roles as sacral kings without seriously 
endangering their throne: too much emphasis on the new monotheistic 
faith could have brought about a violent reaction by followers of the tradi- 
tional religion.?”4 From this point of view, it is hardly surprising that a North 
African Arab, who was not necessarily well acquainted with affairs beyond 
the desert, might have believed that the black king of Ghana was not a real 
Muslim, even if the latter's ancestors had nominally converted to Islam. 

In conclusion, the whole hypothesis of the Süsá conquest of Ghana rests 
on Cooley's erroneous theories based on erroneous information about the 
history of Timbuktu provided by Leo Africanus. There is no evidence that 
such a conquest took place in the year 600/1203-04, even if the Süsü may 
have established their short-lived empire in the Western Sudan and even 
imposed their domination over Ghana.?”> The oral tradition cannot be taken 
as trustworthy in this matter," for all versions of the historical tradition 
related to the ancient Mali of the Arabic sources have been recorded long 
after the hypothesis about the Süsü conquest of Ghàna had been invented 
by European historians of Western Africa. The question of how much the 
colonial historians, who were collecting the tradition at the turn of the twen- 
tieth century, tampered with the ‘authentic’ tradition to make it correspond 
better with established ‘facts’, or how much the local traditionalists have 
modified the tradition according to the existing historiography during the 
colonial period,?” falls beyond the scope of this study. It is, however, 
important to remember that we do not possess any examples of historical 
tradition concerning the ancient empires of Ghana and Mali which predates 
the invention of the *Sudanese Middle Ages" by Cooley and Barth. 


See John D. Fage, 'Some Thoughts on State-Formation in the Western Sudan before 
the Seventeenth Century’, BUPAH, 1 (1964), pp.19-34; also Nehemia Levtzion, ‘Patterns 
of Islamization in West Africa’, BUPA, v (1971b), pp.31-39. 


E According to some versions of the tradition, the Süsü did not conquer Ghana, the ruler 
of which allied with Mali in the war against the Süsü (see Niane, Sundiata, p48; 
Camara Laye, Le maitre de la parole. Kouma Lafóló Kouma, Paris 1978, p.216; Levtzion 

- 1973. p.74). 


The Wagadu legend, which is associated with the ancient Ghana of the Arabic sources, 
is totally silent on the Süsü. According to all recorded versions, the destruction of 
Wagadu was caused by the slaying of the holy snake Bida; an act which was 
performed by a local nobleman. On the other hand, most versions of the Sunjata epic, 
which describes the war between the Susu and the Malinke, do not mention the Süsü 
conquest of Ghana/Wagadu at all, with the exception of Wa Kamissoko (La grande 
geste, p.27; see also the three versions recorded by Gordon Innes, Sunjata. Three 
Mandinka versions, London 1974; and the version recorded by John William Johnson, 
The Epic of Son-Jara, Bloomington 1992; also Bühnen 1994, p.7 and p.38n.41) 

eR See Levtzion 1973, p.230, note 2 to chapter VII; also Conrad 1984, pp.41—42 and 45; 
and Bühnen 1994, pp.37-38, notes 6, 12, and 41. 
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According to Cooley, not even the Ststi conquest proved to be fatal for 
the existence of Ghana, in spite of the kingdom losing its independence. 
The final blow, which erased Ghana from the political map of Western 
Sudan, and caused the abandonment of its capital in Awkar, was the fourth 
conquest of Ghana by the ruler of Mali, sometime during the first half of 


the thirteenth century:?”8 


It is evident that Ghánah, conquered by the Susu, the founders of 
Tomboktü, and annexed to Mali eighty years before this empire extend- 
ed to Kágho, was the frontier of Negroland facing Sijilmésah, and con- 
sequently the tract wherein Tomboktü now stands. Nor is it difficult to 
explain why the kingdom of Ghánah disappeared from the political 
horizon in the course of these events; for the conquerors had, with a 
new language, a form of government capable of absorbing all foreign 
and inferior titles, and of establishing its own in their stead. The title 
GHANAH, therefore, was superseded by that of MANSA. 


For the Malian conquest of Ghàna we have even less evidence than for 
the preceding conquest by the Süsü. Cooley's reasoning was apparently 
based on Ibn Khaldün's comment that the King Mari Jàta of Mali conquered 
the kingdom of Süsü: therefore, if the Süsü had earlier conquered Ghana, 
then Ghana had to be one of the possessions of the king of the Süsü, which 
were now taken by King Mari Jàta of Mali. Yet there is no allusion in Ibn 
Khaldün's wording to any destruction of Ghana by Mari Jata, as this fourth 
conquest has been described by colonial writers.7? Nor is such an event 
supported by the oral tradition related to the founding of the Mali 
empire.*®° It seems that it was compulsory to invent this final destructive 
conquest of Ghàna to provide a satisfactory explanation for the disappear- 
ance of Ghana in the late fourteenth-century Arabic sources. 

Great empires do not vanish without trace. According to al-Umari, 
Ghana was still in the mid-fourteenth century an existing state, although it 
was a part of the Mall empire.*8! This is quite contrary to Cooley's hypoth- 
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Negroland, p.68. 

See Delafosse, Haut-Sénégal-Niger, IT, p.180: “En effet, apres avoir tué Soumangourou 
et mis l'armée sossé en déroute, Soundiata continuait vers le Nord sa marche 
victorieuse, passant à Sansanding, à Dia, à Dioura, à Bassikounou, arrivait dans 
l'Aoukar, s'emparait de Ghana et y mettait le feu, détruisant la ville de fond en 
comble (1240) ct ensuite, sans pousser jusqu'à Oualata — peut-étre par respect pour 
les docteurs musulmans qui habitaient cette derniere localité, — il reprenait la route 
du Sud" (emphasis added); also I, p.269; see also Charles Monteil, 'Les empires du 
Mali (étude d'histoire et de sociologie soudanaises', BCEHSAOF, xit (1929), p.361; and 
De Graft-Johnson 1954, p.94 

Triaud 1968, p.1331n.3; cf. Camara Laye, Le maitre de la parole, p.257; in this case, we 
may justly suspect a transfer from the existing historiography. 

“In the whole kingdom of this sovereign [Mali] there is none who is given the title of 
‘king’ (malik) except the ruler of Ghana who is like a deputy to him even though he 
be a king" (Corpus, p.262, brackets added; Recueil, $435). See also al-Qalqashandi 
(Corpus, p.346; Recueil, $643). 
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esis that Ghana was conquered (and destroyed) by King Mari Jata of Mali 
some time in the mid-thirteenth century. The location of this Ghana is 
obscure, for al-Umari says that “Ghana and beyond it to the south are 
places where gold grows". He also stresses several times that the people of 
Ghàna are not Muslim. This could only match the gold-producing areas in 
Bambuk and Bure where Islam had not yet spread. It seems that al-‘Umari 
used the name “Ghana” in the old meaning of the “Land of the Gold”, or 
referring to the area where the gold came from.?*? This rendering might 
explain al-Umari's claim that Ghana held an autonomous position in the 
Mali empire. Mansa Misa, himself a devout Muslim, told his Egyptian hosts 
that there were pagan nations in his kingdom from whom “he does not col- 
lect the tribute (jizya) but whom he simply employs in extracting the gold 
from its deposits".?55 Ibn Battüta described a group of anthrophagous 


blacks who came to the sultan Mansa Sulayman:?4 


The gold mine is in their country. The sultan did them honour and gave 
them a slave girl as part of his reception gift (diya/a). They slaughtered 
her and ate her and smeared their faces and hands with her blood and 
came in gratitude to the sultan. I was informed that their custom when- 
ever they come in deputation to him is to do that.. 


The reason for the tolerance on the part of the Muslim monarchs of Mali 
was obvious, because the pagans and cannibals controlled the production 
of gold. Any attempt to expand direct authority among these peoples 
would interrupt the production.?5? 

Ibn Battüta, who himself visited Mali, says nothing of Ghana. His silence 
is not necessarily contradictory to the information of al-‘Umari.7*° In gen- 
eral, Ibn Battüta only describes the places he passed through during his 
voyages, and he does not seem to have extended his visit in the Mali 
empire to the southern savanna or to the Niger inland delta. There is, for 
example, no reference to Jenne in Ibn Battüta's text — from other sources 
we know that the city was prospering at that time.**7 

Ibn Khaldün mentions that in Cairo in 1394 he had met a certain shaykh 
called *Uthmaàn who had arrived there from “Ghana”, giving the impression 


that this toponym was still in use. The same shaykh ‘Uthman was his main 


See Corpus, pp.265 and 276; Recueil, $440 and $475. 
Corpus, p.272; Recueil, $465. 

Corpus, p.298; Recueil, $528. 

See the quotation in chapter 3 above, page 146. 
Levizion 1973, p.174. 

On the reliability of Ibn Battüta, see Lewicki 1969, p.87. 
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source for the genealogy of Malian kings; another important informant was 
one al-Hàjj Yünus, a “Takriri” (that is, Muslim West African) interpreter. Ibn 
Khaldün also made several references to the language of Ghana.” To be 
sure, Ibn Khaldün called shaykb *Uthmàn “the faqih of the people of 
Ghana”. This wording suggests that the people of Ghàna were not only 
Muslims but also wealthy and important, because they could have such a 
learned person as shaykh *Uthmàn as their faqih. Perhaps Ibn Khaldün's 
Ghana was the city of Jenne??? Ibn Khaldün knew the work of al-Idrisi well 


L? As we 


and he repeats al-Idrisi's description of Ghana in his own tex 
have already discussed above, there are many parallels between the 
twelfth-century Ghana of al-Idrisi and the geographical conditions of Jenne. 
This identification might explain al-Umari's earlier description of Ghana as 
an independent state, when it was a part of the Mali empire. According to 
the seventeenth-century chroniclers of Timbuktu, Jenne was never a part of 
Mali, even though its inhabitants had adopted Islam in the thirteenth cen- 
tury.2! 

Cooley, not knowing al-Umari, remarked that “although the name, or 
rather title, of Ghánah became politically extinct, and was erased from the 
list of sovereignties, yet it still adhered obscurely, in the sixteenth century, 
to at least one spot of the territory originally designated by it. For Mármol 
informs us, that in his time Walata was also called Ganata..."?? It is true 
that Mármol on several occasions refers to Walata (Leo's Gualata) with 
using the name Ganata in the primera parte of his “Description of Africa", 
but this may be a simple mistake on his part — in the segunda parte the 
name is always Gualata.?? There are no other sources in which Walata is 
called *Ganata"; alternative denomination for Walata, used by the local 
Soninke people, is Biru.??! The local oral tradition associates Walata with 
Wagadu, which is customarily believed to refer to ancient Ghàna. After the 
destruction of Wagadu, some of its notable people are said to have taken 
up their residence in Walata.?* There is also a version, in which Wagadu 
existed until it was conquered and destroyed by the Songhay in the early 


ES 


Corpus, pp.333-34; Recueil, $580 and $585 

Cf. the rendering in Corpus (p.423n.52, brackets added): “Ghana, in all probability, did 
not exist in the fourteenth century. The shaykh *Uthmàn was perhaps a Soninke, and 
in relating the historical traditions of the Western Sudan to Ikh [Ibn Khaldün] he may 
have represented himself as one of the people of Ghana,” 


ES 











2 See Corpus, p-333; Recueil, §579. 

a *Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, pp.21 and 23. 
odd Negroland, p.43. 

= See chapter 4 above, page 230. 
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A ‘Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, p.36; Park, Travels, p.140. 
a Levtzion 1973, p.147. 
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sixteenth century.?6 This could actually refer to the historical conquest of 
Baghana in 905/1499-1500 by Askiya Muhammad Ture.??? 


THE KINGS OF MALI 


Having solved the “question of Ghana” satisfactorily, Cooley went on to 
organize the history of Mali. Here Cooley was moving on to much firmer 
ground, for he possessed two excellent sources, namely Ibn Battüta and Ibn 
Khaldün. However, compared to the section dealing with Ghàna, the chap- 
ter describing the history of Mali is rather brief and Cooley repeats verba- 
tim what Ibn Khaldün has narrated in his Kitab al-ibar, enriched with few 
explanatory comments. 

Ibn Khaldün began the history of Mali with the establishment of the 
empire by King Mari Jata, who defeated and conquered the kingdom of the 
Süsü. Mari Jàta is identified with the Sunjata of the oral historical tradition. 
As discussed above, the exact date of this event is unknown. Cooley 
assumed that it had taken place in about 630/1232-33,7°8 his hypothesis has 
since become an historical fact, like the date proposed by Cooley for the 
Sásü conquest of Ghana, “not long anterior to the year 1213".?? Cooley's 
reasoning was based on the genealogy of the Malian rulers, as provided by 
Ibn Khaldün. The first exact date mentioned by the Moroccan historian is 
the pilgrimage of Mansa Wali, the son and successor of Mari Jata, which 
took place during the reign of the Mamluk Sultan al-Zahir Baybars of Egypt 
(1260-77).3 According to Ibn Khaldün, Mari Jata had ruled for twenty-five 
years; hence his reign might well have commenced at some time in the 
1230s, if Mansa Wali had performed his pilgrimage during the first years of 
Sultan Baybars's reign (or in the early 1250s, if Wali performed his pilgrim- 
age towards the end of Baybars's reign). We simply do not know when 
Wali became the ruler of Mali, nor how long his reign lastec.??! 

The next exact date in Ibn Khaldün's genealogy concerns Mansa Sākūra, 
a usurper who conquered the land of Kawkaw and made the people of the 


296 See Arnaud, La singulière légende, p.158. 

297 ‘Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, p.124. 

TA Negroland, p.68. 

299 According to Maurice Delafosse (Haut-Sénégal-Niger, 1l, p.176) and Charles Monteil 
CLes empires du Mali’, p.559), Mari Jata — or Sundiata Keita — reigned in 1230-55. 

300 Corpus, pp.323 and 333; Recueil, $583 and $604; Negroland, p.63. 

1 Charles Monteil dated the reign of Wali in the years 1255-70 (‘Les empires du Mali’, 
p.359). 
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Western Sudan stand in awe of his empire.*°? Sākūra performed the pil- 
grimage during the reign of the Mamluk Sultan al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad 
b. Qala'ün, who reigned three times: 1293-94, 1299-1309 and 1310—41. It is 
likely that Saküra went to Mecca at the beginning of the sultan’s second 
reign; Cooley dated this event to the year 1310.3°' Between the reigns of 
Wali and Sākūra, Mali was ruled by three other kings called Wati, Khalifa, 
and Abū Bakr, whose reigns are impossible to date.9 Mansa Sākūra was 
killed by brigands near Tripoli on his return journey from Mecca to Malt.3% 

The next ruler was Mansa Qi, grandson of Mari Jata, founder of the 
empire, and after him, Mansa Muhammad b. Qü. Neither ruler was men- 
tioned by Cooley, according to whom the immediate successor of Saküra 
was Mansa Misa who performed his famous pilgrimage in 1324 (thus being 
the second Malian monarch to meet Sultan al-Malik al-Nàsir in Cairo).3°7 
The pilgrimage of Mansa Misa is widely described in the works of Ibn al- 
Dawadari, al-Umari, Ibn Kathir, Ibn Khaldün, and al-Maqrizi, who were all 
able to rely on testimonies of the Egyptian officials who themselves wit- 
nessed Mansa Misa’s stay in Cairo. 

Mansa Misa the Great ruled Mali for twenty-five years and was followed 
by his son Magha, who ruled four years. The next ruler was the younger 
brother of Mansa Misa, Sulayman, whose court was visited by Ibn Battir 
in 1352. Mansa Sulayman ruled for twenty-four years and was followed t 
his son, Qasa,*°8 who died only nine months after his succession. After Qasa 
came Mari Jàta II (a grandson of Mansa Müsa) who was, according to Ibn 
Khaldün, “a most wicked ruler". Mari Jata II died in 775/1373-74 and was 
succeeded by his son Misa II.9? The death of Misa II in 1387 was followed 
by a period of disturbance, which initiated the decline of the empire. When 
Ibn Khaldün finished his Kitab al-ibar, the ruler of Mali was a certain 
Mahmüd, or Magha III, who “came forth from the land of the pagans” and 


202 Corpus, p.334; Recueil, $585. 

Hopkins & Levtzion, in Corpus, p.Á24n.59; see also Levtzion 1973, p.65. 

Negroland, p.69. No explanation for this date is given; perhaps Cooley was not aware 
of the first two reigns of Sultan al-Malik al-Nasir? 

Levtzion 1973, pp.64-65; compare to Monteil, ‘Les empires du Mali’, pp.365-67. Ibn 
Khaldün's information on these kings suggests that they were of litte importance and 
hardly reigned for a long time. Both Wati and Khalifa were brothers of Mansa Wali. 
Khalifa insane and “he used to shoot arrows at his people and kill them wantonly 
so they rose against him and killed him". Abü Bakr was a son of a daughter of Mari 
Jàta (see Corpus, p.333; Recueil, $583). 

Charles Beckingham, "The Pilgrimage and Death of Sakura, King of Mali', BSOAS, xv 
(1953), pp.29-30. 

The omission of Qü and Muhammad on the part of Cooley is strange, for otherwise 
his account of the history of Mili repeats Ibn Khaldün. Perhaps this detail was missing 
in the manuscript copy used by Cooley and Gayangos? Compare the English 
translation in Corpus (p.334) to that of Cooley (Negroland, p.63). 
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seized power in 1390. This is also the last event mentioned by Cooley.*!° 
More important than Cooley's genealogy of the kings of Malt, which is 
still accepted by most historians with some minor corrections,?!! is that 
Cooley located Mali correctly in the middle Niger valley. As already dis- 
cussed above, he placed its capital somewhere to the north of Segu. This 


hypothesis was based upon Leo Africanus, who wrote that the capital of 


Melli was on the Niger, to the south of Ghinea (that is, Jenne),*!? and on the 


description of Ibn Battüta concerning his route from Walata to the imperial 
capital of Mali.?? Yet Ibn Battüta nowhere mentions the cities of Segu and 
Jenne; he merely said that the capital of Mali was about ten miles from the 
River Sansara which was a tributary of the Niger. Since Ibn Battüta did not 
cross the Niger on his way to Mali, we may assume that the River Sansara 
joined the Niger on its northern bank. The European travellers on the Niger 
— Mungo Park and René Caillié — did not mention any tributary entering the 
Niger above Segu from the north. Cooley solved this problem by creating a 
complicated hypothesis, according to which the Sansara of Ibn Dattüta was 
not a river but a canal formed by the seasonal overflowing of the Niger?!" 

The more exact location of the imperial capital of Mali was based on the 
information supplied by Ibn Khaldün who, according to Cooley's rendering, 


aai Cooley calls Qasà “Mansa Ibn Suleiman” (compare to footnote 307 above) 


On account of this date, it is possible to deduct that the reign of Mansa Sulayman 
ended in 1360. If he reigned for twenty-four years, he should have ascended to the 
throne in the year 1336. Maghà's reign was thus in 1332-36 (sce Cooley, Negroland, 
p.69). This would place the reign of Mansa Müsà between the years 1307 and 1332 
Most historians, however, date the reign of Mansa Mūsā in 1312-37, that of Magha in 
1337-41 and Sulayman in 1341-60 (see Levtzion 1973. p.71; also Hopkins & Levtzion, 
in Corpus, p.425n.74,; cf. Cuoq, in Recueil, p344n.1), The mam argument for 
extending Müsà's reign to the year 1337 is the mention by Ibn Khaldün that Mansa 
Misa had sent a delegation to congratulate the Marinid Sultan Abū ?l-Hasan on the 
conquest of Tlemcen on 2 May 1337. Furthermore, Mansa Masa is said to have died 
before the return of his deputation (Corpus, p.341; Recueil, $599). This detail was 
seemingly unknown to Cooley, for it is included in the section of the Aitab al-ahar 
where Ibn Khaldün describes the history of Morocco. On the other hand, al-Umari 
claims that Mansa Misa died soon after his return from his pilgrimage in 1325 (Corpus, 
p.268, Recueil, $453). Elsewhere, Ibn Khaldün asserts that Mansa Misa died before he 

as able to repay the debts he had incurred in his return trip through Cairo (Corpus, 











: Recueil, $606). Both statements seem to suggest that the king died before 1332 

210 Corpus, pp.335-37; Recueil, §587-§594; compare to Negroland, pp.64-66 

mn See for instance René Basset, 'Mélanges d'histoire et de littérature. orientales IL, Le 
Muséon, vu (1888), p.138; Binger, Du Niger au golfe de Guinée, M. pp 36972; 
Delafosse, Haut-Sénégal-Niger, 1I, pp.176-207; and the "Tableau synoptique des 
dynasties des empires du Mali" in Monteil, ‘Les empires du Mali’ [1929]. The 
chronology of Malian rulers was finally established by Nehemia Levtzion in 1963 (The 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Century Kings of Mali, JAH, iv, pp.3i13-51) Ths 
conclusions, especially concerning the reign of Mansa Müsà (see footnote 309 above), 
were criticized in 1972 by Nawar Morcos Bell (The Age of Mansa Musa of Mah 
Problems in Succession and Chronology', //AHS, v, pp.221-34). 

312 Negroland, p.80; see the quotation in chapter 5 above, page 295. 

313 See Corpus, p.288; Recueil, §507. 

aM Negroland, pp.80-81. 
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reported that “the residence of the king of Mali is the city of Benní".?!^ Al- 
‘Umar called the capital of Mali *BYTY".!? According to Mungo Park, a small 
village of little importance called Binni stood on the northern bank of the 
Niger, about ten kilometres above Samee, which was a large town to the 
southwest of Segu, not far from the city of Nyamina.?" "There is reason to 
believe that the site of the capital of Málí was near Samee", Cooley wrote.3!® 
As a matter of fact, Cooley's placement, which was based on nothing but the 
fancied resemblance between the names “Benni” and “Binni”, is not neces- 
sarily that mistaken, although it was slightly controversial. On the map 
attached to the Negroland, Benni is placed — correctly following Park's infor- 
mation — to the southwest of Segu; in the main text (p.47), Cooley proclaims 
without any hesitation that "the celebrated traveller, Ibn Batütah, visited, in the 
fourteenth century, the capital of Mali, on the Joliba (the Niger] above Segu”. 
A seventeenth-century chronicler of Timbuktu gives the following account 
of the capital of Mali: “The town, which had formerly been the seat of gov- 
ernment of the king of Mali, was called Djariba; then another town called 
Y.N. [Niani?]. The people of both towns drew water from the river Kaala, 
where they used to go early in the morning, returning in the afternoon.”3!9 
Kaala is the name of the Niger upstream from the inner delta.*?° This source 
Tarrikh al-Fattash, was not discovered until the early 1910s. It seems to pro 
vide extra credibility for Cooley's hypothesis, which was accepted by the suc- 
ceeding historians of Western Africa. A new step in the placing of the four- 
teenth-century capital of Mali was taken in the 1920s, when two French colo- 
nial administrators — Jules Vidal and M. Gaillard — collected oral historical tra- 
ditions in Niani, a village on the Sankarani river, and in two other old villages 
associated with Keita, which was (according the tradition) the ruling dynasty 
of ancient Mali, in Kangaba and Keyla. The Frenchmen also made brief 
archaeological surveys of Niani and its environs. On the grounds of this evi- 
dence, they concluded that the capital of Mali had been in Niani, on the 
Sankarani, during the great imperial period of Mari Jata and his successors.??! 


We shall return to this question more thoroughly in the following chapter. 














BIS Negroland, p.82; see Corpus, p.336: "The capital of the people of Mali is the town 
called BNY, an extensive. place with cultivated land fed by running water, very 
populous with brisk markets"; also p.322; compare to Recueil, $593: “Le capitale du 
roi des gens de Mali est la ville de Bani (...)"; also $603 

316, Corpus, p.261; Recueil, $432 CNiani'); see also Hopkins & Levtzion. in Corpus, 
p.Álln.73. 

aiy Travels, p.226. 

ne Negroland, p.82 

319. Mahmoüd al-Kati, Tarikh el-Fettacb, p.66; brackets added. See also Levtzion 1973, 
p.60. 

320 


Barth, Travels and Discoveries, MI, p.662. 
221 Levtzion 1973, pp.60-61. 
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Table 5. The Chronology for the History of Ancient Ghana and Mali, 
as Proposed by Cooley in The Negroland of the Arabs 


446/1054 The king of Ghana is deprived of Awdaghust by the 
Almoravids. 

460/1067 Ghana is still independent. 

469/1076 The king of Ghana is compelled by the Almoravids to 
relinquish idolatry and embrace Islam. 

548/1153 Ghàna is ruled by a Sanhaja king. 
Ghana is conquered by the Süsü. 

610/1213 Timbuktu is founded by Mansa Sulayman. 


Mari Jata conquers the Süsü and reigns 25 years. 
658-675 Mansa Wali (son of the preceding) visits Mecca during 
/1259-76 the reign of Sultan Baybars of Egypt. 


Mansa Wali (brother of the preceding) rules Mali. 
Mansa Khalifa (another brother). 
Mansa Abū Bakr. 

710/1310 Saküra, a usurper, visits Mecca in the time of Sultan 
al-Malik al-Nasir. 
The conquest of Kawkaw is ascribed by some to 


the reign of Saküra, by others to his successor. 


724/1324 Mansa Misa (son of Abi Bakr) performed the pilgrim- 
age. 

732/1331 Mansa Maghà reigns 4 years. 

" 736/1335 Mansa Sulaymàn reigns 24 years. 

753/1352 Ibn Battüta visits Mali. 

760/1359 Mansa Ibn Sulayman reigned 9 months 

761/1360 Mansa Mari Jàta (son of Mansa Magha) ascended the 
throne and reigned 14 years. 

775/1375 Mansa Misa reigned 14 years. His wazir usurped the 
sovereign power. 

789/1387 Mansa Magha (brother of the preceding). 
Sandaki and another usurper. 

792/1390 Mahmüd, a descendant of Mari Jata the first, was king of 





l Mali. 
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Although I have above criticized Cooley's hypotheses at length, by 
showing especially where he went wrong, the conclusion should not be 
drawn that his Negroland is an entirely outdated book or a work of poor 
scholarship. His work provided what was then the only reasonably reliable 
account of the ancient West African empires and — as Philip Curtin has 
remarked — “those who read Cooley's work might have had cause to doubt 
that African society was a changeless barbarism".?? Considering the avail- 
able sources and the existing knowledge of West African geography and 
peoples, Cooley's hypotheses are sound; if he made mistakes, they were 
partly a result of the fact that there was no historiographical tradition he 
could have relied upon, and he was not able to know what we now know. 
We can only blame the succeeding generations of historians of Western 
Africa, who have taken many of Cooley's hypotheses as reliable as such, 
without bothering to evaluate their reliability, despite possessing a much 
broader body of evidence than Cooley had had in his own times. 


THE CHALLENGERS 


Rome was not built in a day; nor were the “Sudanese Middle Ages". Five 
works published soon after Cooley's Negroland — two in Germany, one in 
the United States, one in France, and one in Great Britain — help us to 
understand the value of Cooley's contribution in the development of West 
African historiography. 

In 1842, Johann Eduard Wappiius (1812-79), a “Privatdozent” at the 
University of Géttingen, published his study which bore a title almost iden- 
tical to that of Cooley's, Untersuchungen iiber die Negerlánder der Araber, 
although the latter, and much longer, part of this book examines the histo- 
ry of Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese overseas trade in the late Middle Ages 
and the subsequent Portuguese maritime discoveries.) The author's 
motive for choosing this topic is difficult to know, for he had previously 
paid no specific attention to African geography or even to Oriental studies. 
We may assume that Wappiius’s interest in the early history of Sudanic 


Africa came from his much deeper interest in the history of Portuguese 


322 Bridges 1976, p.275; Curtin 1965, p.336. 

und über den Seebandel der Italiener. Spanier und Portugiesen im Mittelalter 
(Göttingen; reprinted in Amsterdam by Meridien 1966). The original title of the first 
edition reads: Untersuchungen über die geographischen Entdeckungen der 
Portugiesen unter Heinrich dem Seefahrer. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Seebandels 
und der Geograpbie im Mittelalter, erster Theil. 
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In reality, Cooley's Negroland had made Wappáus's work outdated even 
before its publication. 

The Arabic sources used by Wappáus were almost the same as those 
used by Cooley (see pp.13-36). He knew, for instance, the French editions 
of al-Masüdi by de Guignes and Silvestre de Sacy;?* Ouseley’s English 
translation of Ibn Hawqal and a Dutch study of Ibn Hawqal;?? 
Quatremére’s French translation of al-Bakri; the English translation of al- 
Idrisi in the Annals of Oriental Literature; the various editions of pseudo- 
Ibn al-Wardi by Hylander, de Guignes, and Tornberg; Hamaker's fragments 
of Yaqūt in his Specimen catalogi, Reiske's Latin edition of Abū |l Fida"s 
“Geography”; Kosegarten's Latin translation of Ibn Battüta; and the Italian 
Leo Africanus. More importantly, however, Wappáus did not know Ibn 
Khaldun's Kitab al-ibar, nor did he use any unpublished Arabic material. 
His limitation to translations suggests that Wappáus had not mastered 


Arabic well. On the other hand, no copies of Ibn Khaldün's work were 
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available in Germany, although there existed extensive collections 
s of Munich, 


Arabic and Islamic manuscripts in the academic librarie : 
Leipzig, Tübingen, Heidelberg, and Kónigsberg. The University Library © 


Engli i 1041 CELMastdi s 
An English translation prepared by A. Sprenger had appeared in 1841 VES 


Historical Encyclopaedia, Entitled "Meadows of Gold and Mines of Gems", 
Uylenbrock, Dissertatio de Ebn-Haukal (Leiden 1822). 
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The next key toponym 


was Awdaghust, which Wappáus placed in southern Mauritania, at the 


boundary of the desert and the Land of the Blacks, not far from the Atlantic 
coast (p.76). This hypothesis contradicted Cooley's identification of 
Awdaghust as the oasis of Mabrouk in the central Sahara. Wappáus's 
hypothesis was based on the description by al-Bakri who reported that 
ambergis of excellent quality was exported from Awdaghust, “for the 
[Atlantic] ocean is not far away".9? For some reason, this piece of informa- 
tion escaped the attention of Cooley. It is noteworthy that all succeeding 
historians of Africa have agreed with Wappäus in this matter, although they 
have hardly read his Untersuchungen. 

Having located Awdaghust satisfactorily, Wappáus continued by dis- 
cussing briefly the earlier hypothesis, proposed by Rennell, that Ghana had 
been somewhere in Hausaland. The explorations of Denham and 
Clapperton had, however, proven that the identification of ancient Ghana 
with modern Kano was nonsense; they had not found any traces of Ghana 
in the Central Sudan (p.52). According to Wappaus, the Ghana of the 
medieval Arab geographers was nothing but the existing city of Jenne i 
the Niger inland delta, which had recently been visited by René Caillie. 
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perhaps, because there were more sources, Arabic and European, which 
seem to correspond better with al-Idrisi than with al-Bakri whose descrip- 
tion of Ghana is unique and not repeated by other Arabic writers, save the 
anonymous author of the twelfth-century Kitab al-Istibsár. In this matter, 
even Ibn Khaldün trusted more al-Idrisi than al-Bakri. According to 
Wappius, Wanqara (the gold mines of which were the sources of wealth 
for the kings of Ghana) was situated in Bure (p.102n.178). Wappáus's 
source for this placement was the description of Bure given by Caillié in 
his journal. 

Regarding the history of Sudanic West Africa before the coming of the 
Portuguese in the fifteenth century, Wappáus said surprisingly little. There 
is no clear chronology in his work — nor could there be, since the author 
did not possess the Kitab al-ibar which would have enabled him to estab- 
lish some logic from the isolated historical events he was able to find in his 
sources. Wappáus understood that Ghana had been a powerful kingdom in 
the past. The name was mentioned for the first time in the tenth century by 
Ibn Hawqal, when it was used to refer to the westernmost part of Sudanic 
Africa, as the denomination *Guinea" did later in European languages 
(pp.98-99). In the twelfth century, the Almoravids conquered Awdaghust 
and introduced Islam to the blacks of the Western Sudan, who, in turn 
spread the faith to the peoples of the Central Sudan (pp.45 and 74)2? 
Wappáus said nothing of the relationship between the Almoravids and 
Ghana. In the thirteenth century, Ghana lost its position as the paramount 
kingdom in the area to the empire of Timbuktu; like Cooley, Wappiius also 
took Leo's information on the founding of Timbuktu by Mense Suleiman as 
an historical fact. Eventually the kingdom of Ghàna disappeared as a polit- 
ical unit in the course of the seventeenth century (pp.100-1). Of ancient 
Mali, Wappáus wrote virtually nothing. He might have recognized that the 
capital of Mali, which was visited by Ibn Battüta, was the same place as the 
Melli of Leo Africanus; that is, a place of little importance. 

As with Stüwe's study, Wappáus's work was also soon forgotten. There 
are a few references to his Untersuchungen in German and English litera- 
ture. Most of them deal with the author's opinions on the history of the 
Portuguese maritime discoveries, rather than with his ideas on early West 
African history.” Wappáus is also forgotten in the modern works describ- 


329 Wappáus's hypothesis is not that mistaken, for we know that it was the Mande 
speaking traders from the middle Niger valley who first introduced Islam to the 
peoples of Hausaland. This fact was, of course, unknown to Wappäus (see Last 1985, 
p.216). 

330 See Major 1868, p.xxi. 
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ing the development of African historiography, although a facsimile reprint 
of Wappius’s Untersuchungen was published in the Netherlands in 1966.5?! 
Wappäus himself never returned to the subject, as he probably realized that 
he could not challenge the superior Negroland, even if his own hypothe- 
ses were in few cases much better justified than those of Cooley (this fact 
was naturally unknown to him and to his contemporary readers). 
Wappius’s later publications focussed on the history of German immigra- 
tion to Southern America and on "statistical geography". These works have 
guaranteed a lasting reputation for their author: there is an entry for 
Wappáus in most German encyclopaedias, although it is curious that they 
are all silent on his connection with African studies.?*? 

The second German rendering of early West African history was offered 

by Friedrich Kunstmann (1811-67), Valentim Fernandes's modern editor. 
Kunstmann's interest in the subject certainly came from his more profound 
interest in the medieval history and in the historical sources describing 
Portuguese activities on the Guinea Coast. Kunstmann had already pub- 
lished a lengthy paper in 1852, in which he examined Portuguese overland 
trade with Timbuktu in the fifteenth century.’ Originally Kunstmar 
brief treatise on West African history, entitled “Africa before the Pc 
Discoveries”, was a speech he had given on 29 March 1853 a’ 
Bavarian Academy of Science, in Munich. The speech was pr 
same year.**! Apparently Kunstmann did not know Cooley's 
although he cites Wappáus, and hence he should have seen the 
erence to Cooley in the preface.?55 

The principal sources for Kunstmann were al-Bakri (Quatremere), Abü 
1-Fida@ (Reinaud), Ibn Battüta (de Slane), and Leo Africanus (Florianus); 
there was as yet no printed edition of the Kitab al-ibar available. In spite 
of the title, Kunstmann's focus is on the European maritime contacts with 


331 It is a curious coincidence that the first editions of Cooley's Negroland (1841) and 


Wappaus's Untersuchungen (1842) were published almost simultaneously, and so 
were their reprints, in 1965 and 1966, respectively. Perhaps the Dutch publishers 
intended to make Wappiius more familiar to modern historians of Western Africa? 
However, if the original edition of Untersuchungen is nowadays rare, the same is true 
of its reprint. I have consulted an original copy belonging to the British Library, and 
a reprint belonging to the University Library of Leiden. 


332 See for example Der grofe Brockhaus, Band 20 (Leipzig 1935). 

33 ‘Die Handelsverbindungen der Portugiesen mit Timbuktu im XV. Jahrhundert’, 
KBAWAHC, vv1, pp.169-235 
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Afrika vor den Entdeckungen der Portugiesen. Fest-Rede auszugsweise gelesen in der 
öffentlichen Sitzungen der k. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu München, am 23. Marz 
1853 (Munich). 

See ibid., p.37n.1. Nor are there any such references in Kunstmann's earlier paper on 
the Portuguese trade with Timbuktu, which might suggest that he had read Cooley's 
Negroland. 
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Northern and Western Africa prior to the conquest of Ceuta in 1415 and he 
actually says little about the West African interior. He gives a list of the 
Sudanic states, based on Abi °I-Fida’s geographical dictionary, which had 
prospered in the Middle Ages: Takrür, Ghana, Mali, Takadda, Bornu, and 
Kanem. The most important of these states had been Mali (A/rika, p.7). This 
conclusion was evidently based on Ibn Battüta's description of the empire 
during the reign of Mansa Sulayman and the fact that the name Melli 
appears in some fourteenth-century Italian maps (p.23). Kunstmann was 
among the first scholars to use the recently re-discovered medieval 
European cartography as a source for the history of Sudanic West Africa. 
Another proof of the great importance of Mali was that it was known to 
Prince Henry, who had heard of it from North African traders (pp.10 and 
15). Otherwise Kunstmann made the vague remark that “the more exact 
conditions of these realms are unknown to us” (p.8). 

Kunstmann did not discuss the location of Ghana and Mali, both of 
which he placed somewhere in the middle Niger valley to the west of 
Timbuktu. This suggests that he had accepted Wappius’s hypotheses as 
trustworthy (p.8). Nevertheless, there is one original detail in Kunstmann's 
treatise, in which he speculated about the beginning of European trade 
with West African interior. He refers to the footnote in Quatremere's trans- 
lation of al-Bakri, according to which the people of Ghàna had been 
Christians before they converted to Islam in the year 1075. Kunstmann 
made no reference to the Almoravids in this context. When and how the 
people of Ghana had adopted the Christian faith is impossible to know pre- 
cisely, although Kunstmann seems to have believed that it was a result of 
the commercial contacts of Italian traders with the West African interior, 
which were established some time in the early eleventh century ( p.28),596 
As mentioned above, Cooley had passed the remark that the people of 
Ghana had been Christians without any comments. 

Kunstmann has another interesting hypothesis about the date for the 
founding of Timbuktu. He is actually the first author to consider Leo's claim 
that the city was founded in the year au 610 unreliable. The reason for 
Kunstmann’s suspicion was the fact that Timbuktu is not mentioned by any 
Arabic writer before Ibn Battüta. Apparently Kunstmann also realized that 
Leo's Mense Suleiman was the same person whose hospitality was enjoyed 
by the Moroccan adventurer some hundred and forty years after he was 
supposed to have established Timbuktu (p.9). 


Eo See chapter 5 above, footnote 259. 
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How influential was Cooley's Negroland outside the circles of the Royal 
Geographical Society and the Hakluyt Society? The two German scholars 
mentioned above were not the only contemporary authors who seem to 
have been unaware of its contents. In 1856 the American missionary and 
abolitionist John Leighton Wilson (1809-86) published a book entitled 
Western Africa: Its History, Condition and Prospects (New York).?* In real- 
ity, this book tells little of West African history. Wilson firmly held the opin- 
ion that black Africans were quite unable to establish any large political 


organizations (p.383): 


There are no extended political organisations any where in Western 
Africa, with the exception of the Fulahs in Senegambia and the king- 
doms of Ashanti and Dahomi in Northern Guinea, and neither of these 
are larger or more powerful than second-rate kingdoms of Europe. 


There is no mention of the ancient empires of Ghàna and Mali in 
Wilson's work. The author dated the beginning of the history of Western 
Africa to the arrival of the Portuguese in the fifteenth century; (p.33); this 
opinion was soon to gain much popularity among the scholars in European 
universities. 

In 1858 the Frenchman Ferdinand de Lanoye (1809—70) published his 
extensive book describing the history of European exploration of the Niger 
from Mungo Park to Heinrich Barth.?5? The author was clearly keen on his 
subject and well acquainted with current developments in the African stud- 
ies. He is one of the first European writers to pay attention to the use of 
oral traditions as a source for the pre-Islamic history of Western Africa; he 
even drew a parallel between the African historical tradition describing this 
“heroic age" and the medieval European chansons de gestes (pp.127—30). 
Lanoye refers in this connection to his countryman Anne Raffenel, who had 
collected some historical legends during his voyages in the Bambara state 
of Segu (p.353). Moreover, this is the first time in European literature of 
Africa when the period of the great Sudanic empires — Ghana and Mali — is 
clearly labelled as *Middle Ages" and described in terms familiar from the 
respective period in European history. This image was afterwards rein- 


forced by Heinrich Barth who depicted the Bornu empire as a "feodal" state 


337 Reprinted 1970 in Westport. Wilson's other publications include two works dealing 


with the slave trade and a grammar of Mpogwe language for missionaries working in 
Gabon. 

Le Niger et les explorations de l'Afrique centrale depuis Mungo-Park jusqu'au Docteur 
Bartb (Paris). 
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(Lebnsstaat),>>° suggesting that the political structure of the Islamic Sudanic 


states was similar to that of the medieval kingdoms in Europe:^? 


Bochàri war Statthalter von Chadédja gewesen, aber, gewandt und 
unruhigen Geistes, hatte er den Argwohn seines Oberherrn, des Prinzen 
von Sókoto, erregt, oder vielmehr seinem eifersüchtigen Bruder war es 
lungen, den Letzteren gegen aufzustacheln, so daf$ dieser den Bochari 
ab- und an seiner Statt dessen bruder A'hmedu einsetzte. Demnach 
blieb Bochari nichts übrig, als den Schutz und die Gastfreundschaft der 
Kanóri anzusprechen; diese empfingen ihn mit offenen Armen und der 
Herr von Máschena wies ihm mit Zustimmung seines Oberherrn, des 
Scheich von Bórnu, einem benachbarten Platz Namens Yerimari als 
Wohnort an. Es ist dies ein sehr haufig vorkommeder Fall in diesen 
nur lose verbundenen Reichen, die, wenn auch nicht in der 
Form, so doch der Sache nach ganz mit den Lehnsreichen im 
Mittelalter übereinstimmen. 


There are some hints that Lanoye had carefully read Cooley's Negroland, 
which might also explain his admiration for the West African *heroic age". 
When describing Barth's visit to Timbuktu in 1853-54, Lanoye provides a 
brief account of the early history of the city. He mentions that it was found- 
ed in the year aH 610 by Soleyman, king of the Sousou who were a Mande 
people. Some twenty-five years later, the Sousou were conquered by anoth- 
er Mande people who established the powerful empire of Mali (p.569). This 
detail can only originate from Cooley, for he is the only author that con- 
nects Leo's Mense Suleiman with the Süsü of Ibn Khaldün. It is true that 
Cooley's hypothesis was proven false by Heinrich Barth, who had found 
many new sources for West African history in Bornu and Hausaland, but 
Barth's revisions of Cooley's hypotheses appeared in the fourth volume of 
his Travels and Discoveries, which came out in 1858. We shall return to 
Barth’s “Chronological table of the history of Songhay" more closely in a 
moment. 

The last work, which deserves to be discussed in this connection, is 
Richard Burton's Wanderings in West Africa from Liverpool to Fernando Po, 


339 Marx 1988, pp.35-38. 

340 Reisen und Entdeckungen, II, p.196; emphasis added. The reference to the Middle 
Ages is curiously missing in the English text: “[Bokhari] had been governor of Khadéja, 
but, being a clever and restless man, he, or rather his jealous brother, had excited the 
suspicion of his liege lord ‘Aliyu, the ruler of Sókoto, who had deposed him and given 
the government to his brother A'hmedu, whereupon Bokhári had nothing else to do 
but to throw himself upon the hospitality and protection of the Bórnu [sic] people, 
who received him with open arms, the Governor of Máshena, with the sanction of his 
liege lord the Sheikh of Bórnu, assigning to him a neighboring place, Yerímarí, for his 
residence. This is an incident of very frequent occurrence in these loosely-connected 
empires" (Travels and Discoveries, IIl, p.543—44; brackets added). 
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published in 1863.34! Burton wrote this book, while acting as British Consul 
on the island of Fernando Po (modern Bioko) from 1861 to 1864. During 
these years, he explored the Niger delta, Gabon, the mouth of the River 
Congo, Dahomey, and Sierra Leone, making enough notes to fill four two- 
volume studies.*? In his Wanderings, Burton makes few references to early 
West African history, which reveals that he had no idea about the existence 
of the ancient Sudanese empires. He describes the Saracenic invasion of the 
Sudan in the tenth century, actually repeating Leo Africanus, reporting that 
this invasion produced the more noble races of the Fulani and Mandingoes, 
in relation to the savage negroes of the Guinea Coast (pp.173-84). Ghana 
is indeed mentioned by name once, but Burton still identified it as Kano 
(p.140). 

The reasons for Burton's out-dated information about early West African 
history are perhaps more complex than merely the author's ignorance of 
Cooley's Negroland, as is certainly the case with Wilson. Burton knew 
Cooley very well; he had at first praised the latter as "the lynx-eyed detec- 
tor of geographical frauds and fallacies" in the late 1850s. Cooley then pro- 
ceeded to find too many "frauds and fallacies" in Burton's own major wor' 
Tbe Lake Regions of Central Africa (published in 1860), for the explore 
taste. Their mutual feud became more heated in the following years, wh: 
Burton was openly calling Cooley *a complete failure"; Cooley's response 
was to assert that “the chief results of Captain Burton's visit to the Lake 
Regions of Africa, as related by him, are totally erroneous”.4 From this 
point of view, it is understandable that Burton was not willing to share 
Cooley's views on West African history. Even so, their mutual quarrel does 
not explain Burton's ignorance of Heinrich Barth's Travels and Discoveries, 
in which the German explorer discusses at length the history of Sudanic 
West and Central Africa. Burton was still in Britain, writing his journal 
describing his East African adventures (1856—59), when Barth's work 
appeared in London, and it seems implausible that he was not aware of it 
at all, albeit that these two explorers had little else in common. Burton 
should at least have noticed Barth's paper on West African history, pub- 
lished in 1860 in the journal of the Royal Geographical Society, before he 
left for Fernando Po. 


Ah This book was originally published under the initials *F.R.G.S." 

mı See Fawn Brodie, 7be Devil Drives. A Life of Sir Richard Burton (London 1967; 
reprinted 1990), p.204. 

d Bridges 1976, pp.42—43. 
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Another explanation for Burton’s ignorance of this subject may be more 
personal and connected to his open negrophobia; a feature that was criti- 
cized even by his contemporaries.*4* James Africanus Horton, himself a 
black from Sierra Leone, called Burton “one of the greatest decriers of the 
negro race”.*> Of all the black Africans, Burton only admired those who 
had converted to Islam. He makes this point persuasively in his 
Wanderings, although one should bear in mind that Burton always used a 
very eloquent style (pp.180-81): 


I would regard my sincere conviction that El Islam has wrought 
immense good in Africa; that is has taught the African to make that first 
step in moral progress, which costs so much to barbarous nature; and 
it thus prepares him for a steady onward career, as far as his faculties 
can endure improvement. What other nation, what other faith, can boast 
that it has worked even the smallest portion of the enduring good done, 
and still doing, to Africa by El Islam? Granting that ill temper, polygamy, 
domestic slavery, and the degradation of women are evils; yet what are 
they to be compared with the horrors of cannibalism and fetishism, the 
witch tortures, the poison ordeals, and legal incest, the ‘customs’, and 
the murders of albinos, of twins, of children who cut their upper teeth 
first, and of men splashed by crocodiles? Surely the force of prejudice 
cannot go beyond this! 


This attitude explains Burton's remark about the Saracenic invasion pro- 
ducing superior races of blacks. The Fulani and most of the Senegambian 
Malinke were Muslim and hence they were widely considered by European 
observers to be more civilized than the ‘pagan’ black peoples of the Guinea 
Coast. This attitude was shared by Anthony Benezet and it is also clearly 
visible in Wilson's book.556 Simon Lucas had reported in 1788:5* 


The present state of the empire of Bornou, compared with its condition 
when Leo Africanus, who wrote his account in the year 1526, was its 
visitor, exhibits an interesting proof of the advancement of the 
Mahometan faith, and of the progress of imperfect civilization. A savage 
nakedness, or the rude covering which the skins of beast afford, are 
now relinquished, for the decency and convenience of a dress of cot- 





aah Brodie 1967, pp.207-8. 
BAS West African Countries and Peoples, p.37. 
36 Cf. Horton, West African Countries and Peoples, p.vii: "I believe and firmly hold, that 


it is not by Mohammedanizing the inhabitants of Western Africa according to the 
present school of anthropologists, that they can or will be civilized; and I maintain 
that no civilization would take root and bear fruit except that based on the principles 
of the Christian religion; and that the people had far better remain as thcy are, 
than to have any other religious belief except the Christian introduced and 
propagated amongst them" (emphasis added). 

7 Proceedings, 1, pp.197-98. 


ton manufacture. Tempered by the courtesy of commerce, and the con- 
ciliating interchange of important benefits, the ancient barbarism of the 
people is softened to habits of kindness; and, in the minds of the great- 
est part, the absurd superstitions of paganism, have given place to the 
natural and sublime idea of the unity of God. 

From the account of the nations to the south of the Niger, it appears, 
that, among the Mahometan blacks, the sternness of the Musselman is 
softened by the mildness of the Negro; and that if the zeal of the invad- 
er be not inflamed by the value of the captive, the propagation of the 
faith is seldom considered as a reason or pretext for war. 


Against this ideological background, one might expect that Burton (him- 
self an outstanding Arabist) would have discussed the ancient Sudanese 
empires more, especially Mali, the history of which would have supported 
his opinion about Islam being a civilizing force in Africa. Perhaps Burton 


did not care about the subject at all? 


HEINRICH BARTH AND HIS 
CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


The next influential historian of Sudanic Africa, entirely equal to Cooley in 
fame and in scrupulousness, was the German explorer Heinrich Barth. He 
was born in Hamburg on 16 September 1821. His father, Johann Christoph 
Heinrich Barth, was a weaver's son from Thuringia who had made his own 
way up in the world. By the time young Heinrich was born his father had 
succeeded in building up a fair trading business in Hamburg. Heinrich 
inherited from his father a capacity for intense industry and a great love of 
orderliness. These qualities were to be useful in organizing the vast amount 
of data he had collected during his extensive voyages in the African interi- 
or.5'8 Heinrich Barth was “stubborn, humourless, unemotional, loyal, more 
clever than intelligent, and immensely tough both physically and mentally", 
as a modern writer described his character.?f? 

Heinrich Barth was indeed talented and well-educated. He spoke flu- 
ently not only English, French, Spanish, and Italian, but also Turkish and 
Arabic, which he had started studying while at school in Hamburg, not for- 


3w For biographical information on Heinrich Barth, see Heinrich Schiffers, ‘Heinrich 


Barths Lebensweg’, in: H. Schiffers Ced.), Heinrich Barth. Ein Forscher in Afrika. Leben 
— Werk- Leistung. Eine Sammlung von Beiträgen zum 100. Todestag am 25. November 
1965 (Wiesbaden 1967), pp. 1-57; and A.H.M. Kirk-Greene's ‘Biographical note’, in the 
Centenary Edition, vol. I. 

oe? Gardner 1968, p.157. 
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getting the African languages (Fulani, Hausa, and Kanuri) he quickly learnt 
during his travels. Young Heinrich began his academic studies at the 
University of Berlin in October 1839. Among his teachers were several out- 
standing German scholars of international repute like Alexander von 
Humboldt, Leopold von Ranke, and Friedrich von Schelling. Three teach- 
ers in particular were to exercise a profound influence upon Barth's 
thought and career: August Bóckh (archaeology), Jakob Grimm (history), 
and Carl Ritter (geography). 

At the end of his second semester, in the summer of 1840, Barth inter- 
rupted his studies and set off for a year's travel in Italy, visiting Venice, 
Florence, Rome, Pompeii, and Sicily. This trip aroused in him a lifelong 
interest in the Mediterranean and in the history of classical Antiquity — from 
this point of view, his great African journey was nothing but an excursion 
away from his true devotion. In 1842 Barth was travelling in the Rhineland 
and Switzerland. Two years later he submitted his doctoral dissertation on 
the commercial contacts of ancient Corinth.5*? In January 1845 Barth set off 
on his second journey, by foot, around the entire Mediterranean, from 
Gibraltar to Istanbul, taking with him the “Histories” of Herodotus and the 
Quran. His reason for picking up the latter book was to improve his knowl- 
edge of Arabic. This journey familiarized Barth with the difficulties of 
exploration. Travelling through Northern Africa was far from a pleasure 
tour: Barth was nearly killed by brigands at the unstable boundary between 
Libya and Egypt. The bullet that penetrated his left thigh remained there for 
the rest of his life. While in Tripoli, Barth met Colonel Warrington, who was 
impressed by the German adventurer and promised to help should he ever 
think of travelling south into the continent. Nonetheless, this journey indis- 
putably proved that Barth possessed all the necessary intellectual and phys- 
ical qualifications for a similar long and solitary journey to the African inte- 
rior. 

Back in Germany at the end of 1847, Barth concentrated on writing an 
account of his experiences.*5! His Mediterranean journal never became a 
best-seller — like his African journal, it is too long and detailed and lacks 
concluding summaries — although the book was well-received in academic 


circles in Berlin. The volume at least demonstrated that the author was a 


350 Corintbiorum commercii et mercaturae bistoriae particula (1844). 

A Wanderungen durch die Küstenlánder des Mittelmeers ausgeführt in den Jahren 1845, 
1846 und 1847 (Berlin). This book describes mainly Barth's experiences in North 
Africa. A sequel was planned, but it was never published, due to the meagre 
popularity of Barth's journal. 
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perspicacious observer. In the autumn of 1848 Barth was taken on as a 
“Privatdozent” in the department of archaeology at the University of Berlin, 
largely thanks to the support of his former tutor, August Bóckh. Barth was 
not a success as a lecturer and eventually he had to cancel his course on 
ancient colonial commerce and comparative geography because so few stu- 
dents turned up to his lectures. It was perhaps this disappointment in his 
academic career, to which he had hopefully looked forward since his grad- 
uation in 1844, that made him accept so eagerly the offer to participate in 
the British expedition to Central Africa. Barth was selected above all on the 
recommendation of another former tutor, Carl Ritter, who had introduced 
him to the Prussian ambassador to the Court of St. James's. 

Barth's African journey had an enormous effect on the development of 
West African historiography not only because his Travels and Discoveries 
became an invaluable historical source, but also because the journal exposed 
Barth's ideas about the history of Sudanic Africa. He knew Cooley's 
Negroland well and regarded it as his ultimate lodestar while reconstructing 
the chronology of the ancient Sudanese empires.5?? It was the authority and 
respect enjoyed by Barth that finally popularized Cooley's ideas in the 1860s. 
Moreover, Barth was able to prove that many of Cooley's geographical and 
historical hypotheses were true by discovering new, hitherto unknown evi- 
dence in support of them. This was an important point, for Cooley's reputa- 
tion had been becoming less respectable since the late 1850s because of his 
constant quarrelling with the leading British explorers of Africa. 

Barth's historical information is both in the main text and the numerous 
appendices, which are attached to each of the five volumes of his journal. The 
most important of these appendices is the *Chronological Table of the History 
of Songhay and the Neighbouring Kingdoms" which is found in the fourth vol- 
ume (in the third volume of the Centenary Edition). This table follows the his- 
tory of Sudanic Africa from ap 300 to the year 1855 without any major inter- 
ruptions. Most of Barth's information about Ghàna and Mali is taken directly 
from Cooley, but Barth was able to supplement the latter's chronology with his 
own speculations about the origins of Ghana and with a few new details on 
the decline of Mali during the fifteenth century. Barth also produced a brief arti- 
cle on this subject, which appeared in the journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1860. In this article, he summarized his opinions on the peoples of 
Sudanic Africa and their capabilities for leading a civilized life.3°3 The equiva- 


352 See Travels and Discoveries 1, p.361; III, p.282 
353 ‘A General Historical Description of the State of Human Society in Northern Central 
Africa’, xxx, pp.112-28 
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lent German version appeared in 1862.55! Barth's greatest achievement, how- 
ever, was that he uncovered the history of the two other great empires that had 
been flourishing in the sixteenth century: Bornu and Songhay. This was possi- 
ble because Barth had managed to obtain some copies of the hitherto 
unknown Arabic chronicles written by local scholars in Kuka and Timbuktu. 
The empire of Bornu had become familiar to European geographers on 
account of the tentative voyages of exploration in the northern Sahara 
made during the final years of the eighteenth century. More detailed infor- 
mation about Bornu was provided by Denham and Clapperton. Before the 
nineteenth century little was known of its more distant history, except the 
brief (and almost valueless) entry in Leo's "Description of Africa" 
Nevertheless, soon after his arrival in Kuka, Barth was able to obtain from 
an anonymous source a list of the kings of Bornu, Diwan Salarn Barnu, 
which enabled him to reconstruct the history of this empire from the begin- 
ning of the tenth century onwards.?? A German translation of this list 
appeared in 1852.59 Barth also discovered other equally important local 
sources for the history of Bornu, which he managed to send to Europe. 
One was an Arabic chronicle describing the first twelve years of the reign 
of Mai Idris Alooma (1570-1602). This chronicle, divided into two parts 
entitled Kitab ghazawat Barnu and Kitab gbazawát Kanim, was written 
c.1576—78 by Ahmad b. Furtüwa, the grand imam of Bornu, and it is the 
earliest surviving historical record from Sudanic Africa." It took a long 
time for this chronicle to be published and hence Barth's own journal, in 
which he describes its contents, became an important source for the early 
history of Bornu.9? His information was later supplemented by another 
German explorer, Gustav Nachtigal, who travelled in Bornu in the years 


35 ‘Neger und Negerstaaten', in: J.C. Bluntschli & K. Brater (eds), Deutsches 
A Staatswórterbucb, vol. VII (Stuttgart), pp.219—47. 

355; See Travels and Discoveries, II, pp.20-21. 

356 


O. Blau, ‘Chronik der Sultane von Bornu, ZDMG, vi, pp.305-10. An English 
translation of the same text with Barth's comments is attached to the second volume 
of his Travels and Discoveries (also in the second volume of the Centenary Edition). 
A modern edition was prepared by Dierk Lange (Le Diwan des Sultans du (Kanem)- 
Bornu. Chronologie et histoire d'un royaume africain de la fin du 10e siecle jusqu'à 
1808, Wiesbaden 1977: Studien zur Kulturkunde 42). 

asz See Travels and Discoveries, 1l, pp.15-16. 

38 A.D.H. Bivar & P.L. Shinnie, ‘Old Kanuri Capitals’, JAH, ut (1962), p.1. The first English 
translation of Ahmad b. Furtüwa's chronicle was published in 1926 by H.R. Palmer 
(Ahmed ibn Fartua, History of the First Twelve Years of the Reign of Mai Idris Alooma 
of Bornu, Lagos). Another English translation, with the original Arabic text, was 
published in 1987 (Dierk Lange, A Sudanic Chronicle: the Bornu Expeditions of Idris 
Alauma (1564-1576) according to the Account of Abmad b. Furtu, Stuttgart: Studien 
zur Kulturkunde 86). 
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1870-72, and who also collected local historical documents, although with 


limited success. 


359 


The most important of all these historical records was, however, the 


“Chronicle of Sudan", or Te?rikhb al-Stidan, which Barth was able to exam- 


ine while spending a few days in the city of Gwando, to the south of 


Sokoto, in June 1853. Barth’s attention was first called on this work by his 


learned Fulani friend ‘Abd el Kader dan Taffa, whom Barth had met in 


Sokoto.* In his journal, Barth described the importance of his discovery: 
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Previously to my journey into the region of the Niger, scarcely any data 
were known with regard to the history of this wide and important tract, 
except a few isolated facts, elicited with great intelligence and research 
by Mr. Cooley from El Bekri, the history of Ebn Khaldun, the obscure 
and confused report of Leo about the great Ischia, and the barren state- 
ment of the conquest of Timbüktu and Gágho, or Gogo, by Müláy 
A'hmed el Dhéhebi, as mentioned by some historians of Morocco and 
Spain. But I myself was so successful as to have an opportunity of 
perusing a complete history of the kingdom of Songhay, from the very 
dawn of historical records down to the year 1640 of our era; although, 
unfortunately, circumstances prevented my bringing back a complete 
copy of this manuscript, which forms a respectable quarto volume, and 
I was only able, during the few days that I had this manuscript in my 
hands during my stay in Gandó, to make short extracts of those pas- 
sages from its contents which I thought of the highest interest in an his- 
torical and geographical point of view. 


A few pages later Barth proudly continued:3 


But the knowledge which Europeans possessed of those countries, 
before my discoveries, was so limited as to render the greater part of 
the contents of my extracts, which are intimately related to localities for- 
merly entirely unknown, or in connection with historical facts not bet- 
ter ascertained, difficult of comprehension. But with the light now shed 
by my journey and my researches over these regions and their inhabi- 
tants, I have no hesitation in asserting that the work of A'hmed Baba 
will be one of the most important additions which the present age has 


See Sahara and Sudan, tr. A.G.B. Fisher & H.J. Fisher, vol. III (London 1987), p.123ff. 
The German original, Sahara und Sudan, was published in three volumes in 1879 (D, 
1881 (ID, and 1889 (IID. For reasons of availability, my references to Nachtigal are to 
the English translation, published in four volumes in 1971 (IV), 1974 CD, 1980 (ID, and 
1987 CID. 

Travels and Discoveries, I, pp.136 and 146. 

Ibid., VI, pp.281—82. Here the German original differs curiously from the English text: 
"Vor meiner Reise in der Niger-Gegenden waren kaum irgend welche Daten in Bezug 
auf die Geschichte dieses ausgedehnten und wichtigen Landesgebietes bekannt, mit 
ausnahme weniger ganz vereinzelter Umstände, die der höchst gelehrte und kritische 
Englishe Geograph Herr William Desborough Cooley nach meines vortrefflichen 
Lehrers Karl Ritter allgemeinen Zusammenstellungen aus El Bekri..." (Reisen und 
Entdeckungen, IV, p.414; emphasis added). It is not clear why Barth decided to omit 
his mention of Ritter in the English version. 

Travels and Discoveries, Ml, pp.283-84. 
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made to the history of mankind, in a branch which was formerly almost 
unknown. 


This invaluable chronicle was written by a Berber scholar called ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Sa‘di in about 1652-55, and it mainly focusses on the history of 
the Songhay Empire from the reign of Shi ‘Ali to the Moroccan invasion in 
1591, with some information about earlier and later times. The author was 
born in 1596 into an influential family of Islamic scholars at Timbuktu. In 
his youth, al-Sa‘di attained the imamate of the Sankore mosque in Jenne. 
He was, however, dismissed from this post in 1637. Thereafter al-Sa‘di 
worked as secretary to the Moroccan pashas who were ruling Timbuktu; 
no other scholar of his calibre had previously accepted such a post. He 
probably died soon after he had completed his chronicle.565 

A German translation prepared by Christian Ralfs, which was based 
upon Barth's hastily made notes (he could not take the complete manu- 
script with him) appeared in 1855, well before Barth himself had returned 
in Europe.2% Barth believed that the author of this remarkable chronicle 
was Ahmad Baba al-Tinbukt (1556-1627), a famous scholar of Timbuktu 
whose personality and works were already familiar to Orientalists in 
Europe.?6? The reason for this error was probably that the 7a’rikh al-Siidan 
contains some lengthy extracts from Ahmad Baba’s work Nayl al-ibtibaj bi 
Tatriz al-dibaj, which covers the biographies of prominent Maliki scholars 
throughout the history of Islam. The sections Ahmad Baba devoted to 
Timbuktu mainly concern the scholars of his own family and their imme- 
diate associates.> A French translation of Nay! al-ibtibdj, based on a man- 
uscript copy found in Algeria, had appeared in 1854—55.?* Barth had only 
a few days to consult the manuscript copy of 7zrikb al-Siidan> 


363 Saad 1983, p.145. 


364 ‘Beiträge zur Geschichte und Geographie des Sudan, eingesandt von Dr. Barth’, 
ZDMG, ix, pp.518-94. 

365 See the footnote in Barth, Travels and Discoveries, 1I, p.282; also III, p.680, Ralfs, 
‘Beiträge’, p.519. On the life of Ahmad Baba, see J.O. Hunwick, ‘A New Source for the 
Biography of Ahmad Baba al-Tunbukti (1556-1627)', BSOAS, xxvit (1964), pp.568-93 

36 Saad 1983, p.66; see ‘Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, p.103. 

367 ‘Biographie de savants soudaniens', tr. Cherbonneau, in: Rec Not. et Mém Soc 

T Arcbéol. Constantine. 


Felix Klein-Franke, 'Barths Forschungen als Beitrag zur Orientalistik’, in: H. Schiffers 
(ed.), Heinrich Barth. Ein Forscher in Afrika. Leben — Werk- Leistung. Eine Sammlung 
von Beitrüágen zum 100. Todestag am 25. November 1965 (Wiesbaden 1967), 
pp.407-8; see also Travels and Discoveries, III, p.146: "I was so fortunate as to obtain 
here [...] a copy of that most valuable historical work of A'hmed Baba [...] and I spent 
three or four days most pleasantly in extracting the more important historical data of 
this work, which opened to me quite a new insight into the history of the regions on 
the middle course of the Niger [...] and I only lamented that I had not time enough 
to copy the whole." 
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Other equally important local sources found by Barth were the 7azyin 
al-waraqát and the Infaq al-maysür. The former was written by ‘Abd Allah 
b. Muhammad, a half-brother of Usuman dan Fodio, who had been ruling 
the western part of the Fulani empire in Hausaland since 1812. Besides 
extensive theological material, the chronicle describes the campaigns of 
Usuman dan Fodio since 1784, which eventually resulted in the founding 
of the Fulani Caliphate of Sokoto.*° /nfaq al-maysür is the work of 
Muhammad Bello, a copy of which had already been brought to Great 
Britain by Hugh Clapperton. Barth studied both chronicles during his stay 
in Sokoto, but they did not stimulate his curiosity enough to make any 
notes.?? A German translation of Tazyin al-waraqát appeared in 1920,37! 
an English translation of Infaq al-maysür in 1922.?? Neither of these two 
Fulani chronicles provides any new information about earlier times. 

Barth also recorded oral information by interviewing local scholars and 
nobles in the areas he visited; this was why he had approached 'Abd el 
Kader dan Taffa in Sokoto.?7? Barth had close and friendly relations with 
the local authorities and men of letters, especially in Bornu, where "Ra'is 
Khalil”, as Denham had been called by the local people, was still well 
remembered and a popular character of many stories, like “Abd Allah" 
(Clapperton) and “Rishar” (Richard Lander) were in Kano. Barth was 
named “Abd al-Karim”, or “Servant of the Merciful”. 

These new historical sources overthrow many hitherto accepted ideas. 
First of all, the Sudanese kingdoms seemed to be much older than most 
scholars, including Cooley, had believed. Ritter, for example, had assumed 
following Leo Africanus, that state-formation had not begun in Sudanic 
Africa before the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, being a direct conse- 
quence of the introduction of Islamic culture to the area; this view was 


shared by many other European writers for a long time.?”° Ritter's opinion 


365 Klein-Franke 1967, p.408. 

sid Travels and Discoveries, Ill, p.138. 

5n A. Brass, 'Eine neue Quelle zur Geschichte des Fulreiches Sokoto', Der Islam, x, 
pp.1-73. An English translation with the original Arabic text appeared in 1963 (Mervyn 
Hiskett [ed.], Tazyin al-Waraqat of ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad, Ibadan). 

312 EJ. Arnett, The Rise of the Sokoto Fulani, Being a Paraphrase and in Some Parts a 
Translation of tbe Infaku'l Maisuri of Sultan Mubammed Bello (Kano). Another 
edition appeared in London in 1951 (nfaku'l Maisuri. Edited from local manuscripts 
by C.EJ. Whitting and the staff of the School for Arabic Studies, Kano). Whitting's 
edition is said to be filled with errors and difficult to use. 


373 See Travels and Discoveries, Il, pp.35-39. 
975 This denomination was based on Denham's military rank; he was a major. 
375 See Erdkunde, p.416; also Wilhelm Sievers, Afrika. Eine allgemeine Landeskunde 


(Leipzig & Vienna 1891), pp.275-76. 
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reflected his more fundamental idea, according to which civilization always 
spread through commerce and the adoption of monotheistic religion.4 
The new sources, however, suggested that the kingdom of Bornu was 
established some time in the eighth century, whereas the Ta»īkh al-Siidan 
described kingdoms that had existed before the beginning of the Islamic 
era in 622 ap. Another important result of the new sources was that the 
chronology of the history of Ghana, Mali, and Songhay was complete, and 
their geographical locations were finally defined adequately. 

The novelty of the history of Ghana in Barth’s chronological table was 
his speculation about its origins. The Arabic sources that were available to 
European scholars all remain silent on this subject: they only tell us that the 
kingdom of Ghana was in existence at the beginning of the ninth century 
AD.2”” Al-Sa‘di, however, claimed that the earliest state of the Western Sudan 
had been the powerful empire of Kayamagha (Barth: "Wakayamagha") 
which, according to Barth, was the same political entity as the Ghàna of the 
medieval Arab geographers.?/8 This identification seemed plausible because 
al-Sa‘di reported that the capital of Kayamagha was called "Gana". This 
empire had had forty-four rulers before it vanished. Half of them had ruled 
before the beginning of the Islamic era in 622 ap and the rest after that. No 
other dates are given for Kayamagha.58? On the basis of this information 
Barth concluded that the empire of Kayamagha had been established some 
time at the beginning of the fourth century ab. This date was based on 
Barth's assumption that each of the forty-four rulers had reigned for about 
fourteen years, which seems a reasonable estimate.?! Nevertheless, al- 
Sa'di's information should be treated cautiously, and it can hardly be used 
for constructing any exact chronology. The symmetrical arrangement of the 
same number of rulers reigning before the Pijra and after it is typical of 
West African historical traditions, and should not be taken at its face value. 


3 Marx 1988, p.14. 

om The earliest reference to Ghana in medieval Arabic sources is attributed to al-Fazari, 
writing towards the end of the eighth century (see Recueil, §3). The original 
manuscript of al-Fazári is, however, now lost, and it is known only by quotations in 
later writers, such as al-Mas'üdi and al-Zuhri. Therefore, we cannot be certain whether 
al-Fazàri really used the name Ghana himself or whether it is an addition made by al- 
Mas'üdi (see Corpus, p.32). It is also possible that al-Fazàri actually lived in the ninth 
century. The first indisputable reference to ancient Ghana is from al-Khuwarizmi who 
died c.847 (Nehemia Levizion, ‘Ancient Ghana: A Reassessment of Some Arabic 
Sources’, in: Ze sol, la parole et l'écrit. Mélanges en hommage à Raymond Mauny, Paris 
1981, vol. I, pp.430-33). 

»s Travels and Discoveries, lll, pp.285 and 657; see Conrad 1984, p.36 

379 ‘Abderrahman es-Sa‘di, Tarikh es-Soudan, p.18; Ralfs, ‘Beitrige’, p.526. 

= ‘Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, p.18; Ralfs, ‘Beiträge’, pp.526 and 566 

ar Travels and Discoveries, |I, p.657. 
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What one may deduce from al-Sa'di is that the empire of Kayamagha was 


an ancient one, possibly established before the introduction of Islam to the 


Western Sudan in the course of the eleventh century.?9? 


According to al-Sa‘di, the rulers of Kayamagha had been white, “though 
we do not know to whom they trace their origin". Their subjects, howev- 
er, were blacks called the Wakore.>*? It is difficult to know what the author 
meant by his remark, but it hardly bore the racist meaning it had in late 
nineteenth-century Europe. The distinction between “white” and “black” 
men does indeed exist in West Africa, but these denominations more often 
refer to the person’s cultural identity, rather than his physical appear- 
ance.*8* Nonetheless, following this detail, Barth suggested that the 
founders of Kayamagha — that is, ancient Ghana — had been non-black, 


either the Fulani or the “Leuczethiopians”, as the ancient authors had called 


the nomadic Berbers of the Sahara.59? 


The first choice seemed plausible, for the Fulani had recently subjugat- 
ed Sudanic West Africa from the boundaries of the French territories in 
Senegambia to Bornu. Furthermore, the Fulani were widely regarded as 
more intelligent and civilized than the other native peoples of Western 
Africa, both because of the skills they had shown in state-formation and 
because of their physical features, which corresponded better with the 


European ideals of beauty than the appearance of most black Africans.59 


Barth himself described the Fulani:?87 


There is no doubt that, if any African tribe deserves the full attention of 
the learned European, it is that of the Fülbe [...]. In their appearance, 
their history, and the peculiar character of their language, they present 
numerous anomalies to the inhabitants of the adjacent countries. No 
doubt they are the most intelligent of all the African tribes, although in 
bodily development they can not be said to exhibit the most perfect 
specimens, and probably are surpassed in this respect by the Jolof. But 
it is their superior intelligence which gives their chief expression to the 
Fülbe, and prevents their features from presenting that regularity which 


382 Levizion 1973, p.20 
385 ‘Abderrahman e 
Levizion 1973, p.19. 

See the discussion in chapter 3 above, footnote 93. 

AS Travels and Discoveries, II, pp.657 and 702; I, p.279. 

256 Consider for example Clapperton's description of Muhammad Bello: "The sultan is 
noble-looking man, forty-four years of age, although much younger in appearance, 
five feet ten inches high, portly in person, with a short curling black beard, a small 
mouth, a fine forehead, a Grecian nose, and large black eyes" (in Denham, Clapperton 
& Oudney, Narrative of Travels and Discoveries, ll, p.296). 

od Travels and Discoveries, Ml, p.110-11; see also Lenz, Timbuktu, Il, pp.258-59 and 
especially p. 266: “There is no question that they [the Fulani] are, besides the Arabs, 
the most intelligent people in Africa." 


rdi, Tarikh es-Soudan, p.18; Ralfs, 'Beitrige', pp.526-27; also 
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we find in other tribes, while the spare diet of a large portion of that 
tribe does not impart to their limbs all the development of which they 
are capable, most of them being distinguished by the smallness of their 
limbs and the slender growth of their bodies. But as to their outward 
appearance, which presents various contrasts in complexion as well as 
in bodily development, we must first take into account that the Fulbe, 
as a conquering tribe, sweeping over a wide expanse of provinces, have 
absorbed and incorporated with themselves different and quite distinct 
national elements, which have given to their community a rather vary- 
ing and undecided character. 


A widely accepted explanation for the higher intelligence of the Fulani 
was that they were not pure “negroes”. It was believed that the Fulani were 
a Semitic people who had migrated from Morocco to Western Africa where 
they had mixed with the autochthonous black inhabitants, maintaining their 
superior racial characteristics.3°8 This theory was based on the Fulani oral 
traditions about their origins,’ and the information provided earlier by 
Muhammad Bello, himself a Fulani, to Clapperton in Kano.’ There were 
other more fantastic theories, according to which the Fulani might have 
migrated to West Africa from India or even from as far as the Malayan 
peninsula.39! On the other hand, Barth remarked that the Fulani “do not 


exhibit much industry or disposition for trade, and in all their proceedings 


a want of strong political organization is remarkable".59?? 


The second choice, the Berber nomads of the Sahara, was equally rea- 
sonable. Most of the Arabic sources emphasize the warlike nature of the 
‘Saharan nomads and their military superiority over the black cultivators at 
the desert’s edge.5? This picture was further reinforced by the reports of 


Mungo Park and other European travellers in Sudanic Africa.’ René 


955 See Mollien, Travels in the Interior of Africa, p.157; Lanoye, Le Niger, p.305; E. 


Daumas, Le Grand Désert. Itinéraire d'une caravane du Sabara au pays des négres, 
royaume de Haoussa, áeme édition (Paris 1860), pp.184-93; and R. Lepsius, Nubische 
Grammatik mit einer Einleitung über die Völker und Sprachen Afrika 's (Berlin 1880), 
pp-xliv-xlv; also Curtin 1975, p.21. 

Mervyn Hiskett, The Sword of Truth. The Life and Times of tbe Sbebu Usuman dan 

Fodio, 2nd edition (Evanston 1994), p.15. 

See H. Richmond Palmer, The Carthaginian Voyage to West Africa in 500 B.C. together 

with Sultan Mubammad Bello's Account of tbe Fulbe (Bathurst 1931), p.20; also 

Appendix XII, in Denham, Clapperton & Oudney, Narrative of Travels and 

Discoveries, vol. II. 

This theory was first introduced in 1841 by M. Eichwaldt on the grounds of a few 

common words in the Fulani and Malay languages (see Barth, Travels and Discoveries, 

III, p.114n.). See also Anne Raffenel, Voyage dans l'Afrique occidentale comprenant 

l'exploration du Sénégal (Paris 1846), p.262. 

392 ‘A General Historical Description’, p.119. 

393 See especially Ibn Abi Zar and Ibn Khaldün (Corpus, pp.236 and 328; Recueil, $387 
and $566). The opposite information, that the Saharan nomads were subjects of 
Sudanese rulers, is less emphasized by historians of Western Africa (see Ibn Khaldün, 
Corpus, p.331; Recueil, $567; also Levizion 1973, p.79). 

3» See Webb 1995, p.24. 
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Caillié, for example, told that near Timbuktu the “Tooariks have terrified 
the Negroes of the neighbourhood into subjection [...]. The people 
exposed to their attacks stand in such awe of them, that the appearance of 
three or four Tooariks is sufficient to strike terror into five or six villages.”3% 
Barth himself held the opinion that the Berbers “are capable of great devel- 
opment, of the finest bodily frame, very tall and muscular, full of intelli- 
gence, application, industry, and warlike disposition. In former times they 
were organizing and founded mighty kingdoms, not only in the northern 
region, called by us Barbary, but also in the south, on the very border of 
Negroland.”3% This is contrary to the opinion Cooley had held of the 
Saharan nomads: according to Cooley, they were incapable of maintaining 
much social or political organization.??7 

In any case, it seemed sensible to speculate on the possibility that the 
Saharan Berber nomads had been capable of subjugating the black culti- 
vators of western Sudan in the more distant past and of establishing their 
permanent rule over them, thus creating the first states in the area. 
Afterwards, the Berber overlords intermixed with their black subjects, 
although the memory of their “white” origin survived in the oral tradi- 
tions.9?? This corresponded perfectly with what Leo Africanus had written 
three centuries earlier about the white origin of the rulers of Timbuktu, 
Melli, and Agadez. There seemed to be an historical example of this 
process, thought Barth, in Air in the Central Sudan. The original inhabitants 
of Air, or Asben as the area was called by Barth, had been black cultiva- 
tors. In the fourteenth century they were conquered by Berber nomads 
who established the Sultanate of Agadez. Over time, these new rulers had 
racially merged with their subjects through constant intermarriages, but 
they maintained their Berber culture and identity. The same development 
had probably also taken place in the empire of Kayamagha. 

The strongest argument for the Berber ancestry of the kings of ancient 


Ghana was their matrilinear inheritance, as it was described by al-Bakri: 199 


Basi [the king of Ghana] was a maternal uncle of Tunka Manin. This is 
their custom and their habit, that the kingship is inherited only by the 


m Travels through Central Africa, M, p.65. 

36 'A General Historical Description', p.117. 

397 See the quotation on page 371 above. 

M6 This explanation for the beginning of state-formation in Sudanic Africa was still 
accepted in the late 1970s. See for example Trimingham 1962, p.26; and John D. Fage, 
A History of Africa (London 1978), pp.65—70; cf. Levtzion 1973, pp.8-9 and 14-15. 

399 Travels and Discoveries, 1, pp.279-80. 

400 Corpus, p.79; Recueil, §133. 
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son of the king's sister. He has no doubt that his successor is a son of 
his sister, while he is not certain that his son is in fact his own, and he 
is not convinced of the genuineness of his relationship to him. 


According to Barth: ?! 


With respect to the custom that the hereditary power does not descend 
from the father to the son, but to the sister's son — a custom well known 
to be very prevalent not only in many parts of Negroland, but also in 
India, at least in Malabar — it may be supposed to have belonged orig- 
inally to the Berber race; for the Azkár,?? who have preserved their 
original manners tolerably pure, have the same custom; but they also 
might have adopted it from those tribes (now their subjects — the 
Imghád 63) who conquered the country from the black natives. It may 
therefore seem doubtful whether, in the mixed empires of Ghánata, 
Melle, and Walata, this custom belonged to the black natives, or was 
introduced by the Berbers. 


As we have discussed above, Cooley had erroneously considered the 
404 


matrilinear inheritance to be essentially an African feature," simply 
because his knowledge of the Tuareg culture was meagre. It is true that this 
practice is nowadays quite unknown among the black peoples of Western 
Africa.5 However, it is not entirely unfamiliar and some scholars have 
even suggested that matriliny was more common in ancient times — with- 
out indicating any Berber ancestry of the royal lineages — but it was later 
abandoned because of the adoption of Islam that strongly supports the 
patrilinear inheritance. $06 Willem Bosman, for instance, writing in the late 
seventeenth century, reported that inheritance by sister's son was a wide- 
spread custom among the blacks of the Gold Coast.” It is very hard to 
believe that this behaviour was adopted on the Guinea coast from the 
Berbers of the Sahara. Matrilinear inheritance was also known among the 
fourteenth-century rulers of Mali, who were at least nominally Muslims, 


although it was not a predominant custom.*? There are no Arabic sources 


aot Travels and Discoveries, |, p.280. 

20x A Tuareg tribe who lived in the region of Ghat (see Travels and Discoveries, 1, p.198) 
103 For an explanation of the Imghád, sce Travels and Discoveries, |, p.202. 

304 It is interesting that a century later, Cheikh Anta Diop used the same argument in 





exactly the same way as Cooley. According to Diop, the founders of Ghàna could not 
be Berbers, since the Semitic peoples do not know maternal inheritance: "L'usage du 
matriarcat des l'origine dans la succession royale est une objection importante contre 
les tenants de la these selon laquelle Ghana aurait été fondé par les Sémites qui ne 
connaissent que la filiation patrilinéaire" (L'Afrique noire précoloniale, Paris 1960, 





p.52). 
39s Levizion 1972, p.91. 
406 Bathily 1975, pp.22-23. 
m Coast of Guinea, p.203. 


408 See Ibn Khaldün (Corpus, p.333; Recueil, $583). 
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claiming that the kings of Mali had “white” ancestry, Leo Africanus notwith- 
standing. According to al-Sa‘di, the kings of Mali were black in origin.‘ 
Therefore, the sister's son inheritance, as described by al-Bakri, is not per 
se sufficient proof that the ancestry of Ghanaian rulers were Berbers, we 
cannot know whether this particular case, to which al-Bakri referred, was 
simply an exception or general practice.“!° 

Another, indirect proof of the Berber origin of the kings of Ghana was 
the early introduction of Islam into their kingdom. According to Barth's 
chronology, there existed an extensive Muslim quarter in Ghana, contain- 
ing twelve mosques, as early as in the year 60/679. Barth took the date 
from Jaubert's translation of al-Bakri's text."!! It must be based on an error 
either in Jaubert's translation or a fault in the Arabic text, for no such detail 
appears in any other edition of al-Bakri, who reports indeed that there 
were several mosques in the capital of Ghana in the 1060s.?'? Barth, how- 
ever, seemed to take the detail seriously, even if he felt it necessary to add 
that “there is considerable doubt with regard to the accuracy of the date". !!? 
Barth also toyed with the meaning of the name “Kayamagha”, suggesting 
that it might be based either on the Mande word mangho (“great”) or the 
Islamic forename Magha (*Mohammed").*!* 

In summary, Barth proposed that the founders of ancient Ghana had 
been some "white" people, most likely the Berbers of the Sahara, though 
their subjects were blacks.!? The full entry on the origins of Ghana in 


Barth's chronological table reads:!ó 


A.D. 300. The kingdom of Ghána, or Ghánata, the central portion of 
which comprises the present province of Bághena, founded by 
Wakayamagha or mangha (mangho = great? Magha = Mohammed?) 
about three centuries before the Hejra; the ruling family whites 


ud “Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, p.18; Ralfs, ‘Beiträge’, p.527. 














1 Levtzion 1972, p.93 

3 Travels and Discoveries, II, p.657; see Jaubert, Relation de Gbanat, p.l. 

ue Al-Bakri reported that “liln the country of Ghana live people called the Hunayhin who 
are descendants of the troops whom the Banü Umayya sent to Ghana during the first 
epoch of Islam" (Corpus, p.83; Recueil, $148). The editors of the Corpus and Recueil 
do not offer any explanation for this detail. There are other references to the contacts 
between Sudanic Africa and the Islamic world during the Umayyad period (661—750). 
According to al-Bakri, some members of the Banü Umayya had fled to Kanem during 
their persecution by the Abbasids (Corpus, p.64; Recueil, $93). 

us Travels and Discoveries, V, p.657. 

2 Ibid. The latter rendering concerning the name Maghd is, for some reason, missing in 
the German version (see Reisen und Entdeckungen, 1V, p.600). 

MS See Travels and Discoveries, II, p.702. Barth seems to have believed that the Fulani 
were a result of the intermixture of the Berbers with the blacks. This could explain 

" his ambivalence about the Berber and Fulani origin of Ghanaian kings. 


Travels and Discoveries, VW, p.657; Reisen und Entdeckungen, IV, p.600. 
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(Leuczethiopes? Fülbe?) At commencement of the Hejra twenty-two 
kings had ruled. 


This brief passage, which is based entirely on Barth’s interpretation of 
the information given in the Ta’rikb al-Siiddn, contains three important 
hypotheses about the history of Ghana, which later played a significant role 
in the historiography of Western Africa. 

The first is the location of Ghana. Cooley had merely said that the city 
and the kingdom of Ghana had been situated somewhere to the west of 
Timbuktu, yet in the vicinity of the Niger bend, without giving any more 
specific detail. His knowledge of the geography of the western Sahel was 
still vague. Barth, who knew this area much better, even if he had not been 
travelling there himself, claimed that Ghana had been situated in Baghana 
(“Baghéna”); this is now the name for a territory on the border of the mod- 
ern republics of Mali and Mauritania." Barth's hypothesis did not rest 
upon any careful reading of the Arabic sources and their information about 
the trans-Saharan caravan routes, but on al-Sa‘di, according to whom 
“Gana”, the capital of Kayamagha, had been “an important town in 
Baghana".*5 Combining this detail with the oral information collected in 
Timbuktu, Barth concluded that the capital of ancient Ghana had been 
about one mile to the west of Walata, or Biru, as it was called by the local 
black inhabitants:*!? 


About one mile west from Bíru are the ruins of an ancient place called 
Tezüght, formerly inhabited by the Berber tribe of the Idáw el Háj, who 
were the chief propagators of Islám over these parts of Negroland, and 
ruled them for a long time.*? Among the ruins much gold is said to be 
found occasionally at this very day. At that time Bíru was only inhabit- 
ed by native blacks. All circumstances taken into account, although the 
whole district called El Hódh was once thickly covered with towns or 
*ksür," it can not be denied that the double town of Tezüght-Bíru is 
more fully entitled than any other place to be identified with the cele- 
brated capital of the Ghánata empire. 


Barth had not been to Walata nor had he seen the ruins of Tezüght; his 


reasoning was based on the oral information, which he had recorded from 


a7 Travels and Discoveries, IIl, pp.285 and 291. 

aie ‘Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, p.18; see also pp.20 and 168; Ralfs, 
‘Beiträge’, p.526. 

119 Travels and Discoveries, Ill, p.696; see also Reisen und Entdeckungen, V, pp.494-95 

420 The Idaw al-Ish of the western Sahara trace their origin to the Almoravid amir Abū 


Bakr b. ‘Umar, the alleged conqueror of Ghana in 1076 (Masonen 1998, p.78). 
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a certain Sidi A'hmed el Mazüki el Bágheni during his stay in Timbuktu.*?! 
Barth's identification of the ruins of Tezüght as Ghana did not conflict that 
much with Cooley's earlier location of Ghana to the west of Lake Faguibine. 
Barth fully acknowledged Cooley's authority on this matter: “I here can not 
omit to express my admiration of Mr. Cooley's critical judgement, who, from 
the incomplete materials which he at the time possessed, arrived at the same 
Barth's 


conclusion in his researches on the Negroland of the Arabs.” 


placement of Ghàna was accepted almost unanimously by the succeeding 
nineteenth-century Africanists who, however, began to consider the existing 
city of Walata — the Ganata of Marmol — as the site for ancient Ghana of the 
Arab geographers.*?? Another justification for the identification of Ghana as 
Walata was Valentim Fernandes's description of Walata as having two rulers, 
one black and one white, which seemed to match perfectly al-Bakri's 
description of Ghana as consisting of separate Muslim and pagan quarters. 
A German translation of Fernandes's Descripcam appeared in the mid-1850s. 
This confusion is visible in the map of Western Africa attached to Barth's 
journal, where Walata is said to be the ancient *Ghanata". In the modern his- 
toriography of Western Africa, the ruins of Tezüght have fallen into total 
neglect, and no archaeologist has been curious enough to find out the truth 
of Barth's claim that plenty of gold can be found there. 

With regard to Awdaghust, Barth opposed Cooley's identification of this 
town as Mabrouk.^?* According to Barth, “the abundance of gum-trees near 
Aüdaghost proves distinctly that the distance of fifteen days intervening 
between Aüdaghost and Ghánata (near Waláta), is to be reckoned in a 
westernly direction, and that Atidaghost therefore is to be sought for in the 
neighborhood of Tegidja and Kasr el Barka, and not to the northeast of 


Waláta".'75 This is exactly the same as what Wappaus had written earlier 


js Travels and Discoveries, IIl, p.694 Barth gives no further information about this 
interesting man who was seemingly well acquainted with the local oral historical 
tradiuons. In the main text, Barth mentions a person who gave him “a curious piece 
of information with regard to the Rás el Ma, the great northwesternly creek of the 
river". If this referred to Sidi A'hmed el Mazüki el Bágheni, their meeting took place 
on 20 March 1854; that is, a month before Barth left Timbuktu (see ibid., IIl, p.392). 

ae Ibid., Ul, p.696, n.*. Barth refers especially to p.43 in Cooley's Negroland, see also 
Reisen und Entdeckungen, V, p.495. 








ig See for example Louis Faidherbe, ‘Tombouctou et les grandes voies commerciales du 
nord-ouest de l'Afrique’, Revue Scientifique, 3ème serie, no. 20 (15 Novembre 1884), 
p.611. 

ies See Travels and Discoveries, IIl, p.685. 


Ibid., VI, p.658. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a substantial trade in gum 
arabic took place from the ports of Arguin and Portendick along the western Saharan 
coast. In the nineteenth century the emphasis of the trade shifted to Saint-Louis and 
the Senegal river. The gum arabic originated from the acacia forests in southern 
Mauritania (Webb 1995, pp.97-131). 
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about the location of Awdaghust. There are no references to Wappáus's 
Untersuchungen in Barth’s journal, but it is not impossible that Barth was 
aware of this volume. In any case, from this time on Awdaghust remained 
in the western Sahara where it was often identified as Tichitt, a town some 
two hundred kilometres to the west of Walata.*?ó 

Unlike Cooley, Barth did not suggest that Awdaghust had at any time 
been the capital of Ghana. Yet he wrote that in the year 961 "Tin-Yerütán, 
king of, or rather a Berber chief" had his residence in "Aüdaghost, an 
important trading colony of the Zenágha, who appear at that time to have 
dominated over the whole of the neighboring part of Negroland, including 
Ghánata". 5? No exact source for this sentence is given, but the context sug- 
gests that it is based on Ibn Hawgqal's information about Awdaghust (Barth 
refers in the relevant footnote to the French translation of 1842). Barth's 
own wording is unclear and it is difficult to deduce whether it was King 
Tin Yarütan or the Sanhaja who dominated over Ghana. If this were the first 
case, Barth had erroneously confused Awgham, the kingdom of blacks 
which was conquered and pillaged by Tin Yarütan (according to al-Bakri), 
with Ghàna;$2 if the latter were the case, that Ghana was ruled in 961 by 
a Sanhàja king, it would be in accordance with Barth's theory about the 
Berber founders of Kayamagha/Ghana. 

In general, Barth seemed to consider Baghana to be the nucleus of the 
ancient empires of Western Sudan. In his chronological table Barth 
describes Mali as a riverine empire, consisting of two provinces, a norther- 
ly and a southerly one, divided by the Niger. In this connection he wrote 
nothing about the location of the capital of Mali.*?? While describing an itin- 
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See Faidherbe, "Tombouctou', p.610. There existed dissident opinions. The German 
geographer Oscar Peschel, for instance, considered the oasis of Taghaza in the central 
Sahara as the most probable site for Awdaghust (Geschichte der Erdkunde, 1877, 
p.126n.1; for Taghaz4, see Ibn Battita, Corpus, p.282; Recueil, $491) 

Travels and Discoveries, ll, p.658. 

This confusion on the part of Barth is by no means impossible. His sources for the 
pre-Almoravid history of the Sanhàja are Ibn Hawaqal, al-Bakri, and Ibn Abi Zar Yet 
he considered all of them equally reliable. Hence he did not understand that the kings 
Tinbarütin, Tin Yarütan, and TYWLWThAN were one and same. In his chronology, 
Barth tells, following Ibn Abi Zar, that “Tildtan, chief of the Limtüna", died in 837. He 
was succeeded by *lletan" and “Temim” who was slain in 918 by the Sanháji 
Thereafter, Barth continues describing the history of the Sanhaja following al-Bakri's 
account of Tin Yarütan. Barth also mentions a Sanhaja king of Awdaghust called 
"Tinezwa'^, to whom “twenty-three Negro kings are said to have been tributary 
(ibid.). No source for "Tinezwa" is given, but the wording suggests that the name 
comes from Ibn Khaldün who mentions a tenth-century Sanhaja king called Ti-n- 
Zawa, who is styled “king of the whole desert" (see Corpus, p.328: Recueil, $564). Ibn 
Khaldün does not specify his source, but Ti-n-Zawà is another rendering of Ibn 
Hawqal's Tinbarütàn. 

429 Travels and Discoveries, MI, p.662. 
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erary from Kasambára, the chief town of Baghana, towards Senegambia, 
Barth mentioned a place called Jawára, “called by the Fülbe or Fullán Jara 
Melle, once capital of the empire of Melle, at present deserted". This detail 
was again based on the oral information given by Sidi A'hmed el Mazüki 
el Bagheni.‘3° Elsewhere Barth wrote that the capital of “Mélle or Mali” was 
“Mungo Park's Jara”."3! There are no other surviving sources, written or 
oral, which would locate the imperial capital of ancient Mali in the western 
Sahel. All Arabic writers report that it was on the “Nile of the Blacks”, or 
close to it, and hence Cooley concluded that it had been in the vicinity of 
Nyamina. An explanation for Sidi A'hmed el Mazuki el Bágheni's strange 
claim might be that some versions of the oral historical tradition related to 
the Empire of Mali have been preserved by the Muslim scholars of Nioro, 
in the western Sahel, where most of the earliest examples of the Sunjata 
epic were recorded by French colonial administrators at the turn of the 
twentieth century." Another possibility is that A'hmed el Mazáki el 
Bágheni's information echoes the tradition, according to which a group of 
the Malinke called Mallinka binnu (‘black Malinke”) had their capital on 
the upper Senegal, to the north of the present Bakel. A place called Jawara, 
on the Senegal, is not far from the alleged site of the capital of Mallinka 
binnu.*5 

Barth's second influential hypothesis concerns the ethnic composition « 
Ghàna. In his entry, as quoted above, Barth said nothing about the ethnic 
ity of the Ghanaian people, but elsewhere he claims that they had been the 
"Aswanék" or "Swanínki" people; that is, the Soninke who are the north- 
ernmost of the Mande peoples. Even today the majority of the Soninke live 
in Baghana and the southern parts of Mauritania. 

The medieval Arabic sources contain no direct information about the eth- 
nic composition of the Ghanaian people — except that they are said to be 
"blacks" — but there are some clues that help us trace their ethnicity. 
According to al-Bakri, the king of Ghàna, who had succeeded King Basi in 


Travels and Discoveries, I1, p.698. 

Ibid., W, p.23. There is nothing in Park's description of the city of Jara (Jarra") to 
support is identification with the imperial capital of Mali: “The town of Jarra is of 
considerable extent; the houses are built of clay and stone intermixed, the clay 
answering the purpose of mortar. It is situated in the Moorish kingdom of Ludamar; 
but the major part of the inhabitants are Negroes, from the borders of the southern 
states, who prefer a precarious protection under the Moors, which they purchase by 
a tribute, rather than continue exposed to their predatory hostilities” (Travels, p.111). 
See Stephen Bulman, ‘A Checklist of Published Versions of the Sunjata Epic’, HA, xxiv 
(1997), pp.71-94. 

133 Bathily 1989, pp.65-66. 

E Travels and Discoveries, III, p.702. 
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1063, was called Tunkà Manin. The former name, Basi, is probably a real 
forename (al-Bakri mentions another West African ruler called Qanmar b. 
Basi), but the latter one echoes the royal title of tunka which was widely 
used by the Soninke in Senegambia. Labat, for example, reported that the 
village chiefs in the upper Senegal valley were called “Tonka Maca" [sic]; in 
Galam, “Tonca” meant “a king”.435 This connection was, however, unnoticed 
by Barth. Moreover, the author of Tæ’rīkh al-Siidan says that the people of 
Kayamagha were the "Wakore" which was a denomination used of the 
Soninke by the scholars of Timbuktu.“ Finally, according to the oral infor- 
mation provided by Sidi A’hmed el Mazüki el Bagheni, Soninke people were 
still living in Walata which was (according to Barth) very close to the capi- 
tal of Ghana.*3” Thus the ancient Ghana became an empire of the Soninke 
nation, like Mali was considered an empire of the Malinke nation.“ 

The third circumstantial hypothesis established by Barth was his belief in 
the white founders of Ghana, which we have already discussed above. This 
hypothesis seemed sensible as it was supported, indirectly, by the Arabic 
sources describing other Sudanese states. According to several medieval 
Arabic writers, the founder of Bornu was a Yemeni hero called Sayf b. Dhi 
Yazan.9 This claim also appears in the local tradition, which was familiar 
to Barth.^? According to Tærīkb al-Sūdān, the founder of the Songhay 
empire was a certain Za-Alayaman (Dia al-Yaman); this name literally 
means “He came from Yemen" (in Arabic: ja@’a min al-Yaman). This hero 
usurped power by killing a monster that lived in the Niger and was wor- 
shipped by the Songhay people, subsequently establishing the Dia (Za) 
dynasty.‘#! On account of this data from Bornu and Songhay, it was plau- 
sible to think that the earliest states in Sudanic Africa were all established 
by more civilized “white” peoples coming from the north or the east. Barth 
even toyed with the possibility of contacts between Pharaonic Egypt and 
the valley of Niger.“4? This idea originated from ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sa‘di 


335 Nouvelle relation, I, pp.335 and 370. 

436 Travels and Discoveries, MI, p.702. 

437 Ibid., WI, p.696. 

438 Ibid., 111, p.702. 

429 See Ibn Sa'id and al-Qalqashandi (Corpus, pp.188 and 345; Recueil, $355 and $633) 

440 See Travels and Discoveries, lI, p.21. 

dt ‘Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, p.6; Boulnois & Hama 1954, pp.22-23 and 
32; Barth, Travels and Discoveries, lI, p.283. Even though Barth knew the meaning 
of the name “Dia al-Yaman'", he considered that the founders of the Songhay state 
were of Libyan origin. This was based on Leo's claim that the ancestors of Soni Heli 
were Libyans (Travels and Discoveries, III, pp.286 and 657; see chapter 4 above, page 
202). 

aoe Travels and Discoveries, 1, p.362; III, pp.293 and 464. 
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who wrote that Kukiya, the ancient capital of the Songhay, was the home 
of the magicians whom the Pharaoh had summoned to contest Moses and 
Aaron (Exodus 7:11; Quran 20:61-73). The purpose of this remark is prob- 
ably nothing but to prove that Kukiya was an ancient city and link it to the 
sacred history of Islam.*4? Al-Sa‘di’s remark did not, however, sound too 
fantastic to the nineteenth-century European readers. As mentioned above, 
it was considered an historical fact that the Libyan Garamantes had traded 
with Sudanic Africa during classical Antiquity.*44 The Romans were also 
believed to have reached the Niger under the leadership of Cornelius 
45 


Balbus, the proconsul of Africa, in 21-20 Bc.™5 Some eighteenth-century 


authors suggested even that living survivals of the ancient Egyptian and 
Carthaginian cultures might be found in the West African interior.*' 
Thomas Edward Bowdich, who participated in the British mission to 
Ashanti in 1817, published a book, in which he compared Ashanti culture 
with ancient Egypt?! In 1864 the French explorer Henry Duveyrier 
(1840-92) claimed that there had once flourished an ancient and advanced 
black civilization in the Sahara. Ancient Ghàna was a survival of this civi- 
lization, *48 

Further evidence for the hypothesis of “white” founders was afterwards 
gained from Sudanese oral historical traditions, which attribute a white 
ancestor, usually some companion of the Prophet Muhammad or an Islamic 
saint, to most of the local Islamized dynasties, including the Sise (Cisse) of 
Wagadu. These traditions should not, however, be taken too literally, and 
they can hardly be used to construct any historical succession. Their pur- 
pose is often to glorify the dynasty by tracing its origin to the sacred his- 
tory of Islam.*? The Keita of Mali, for instance, claim that they descend 
from Bilal b. Rabah, the first muezzin of Islam and a companion of 
Muhammad."°° [t is interesting that no late nineteenth-century historian of 
Northern Europe believed that King Oscar II of Sweden (1878-1907) should 


95 ‘Abderrahman es-sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, pp.6—7; Ralfs, 'Beitrige', p.523. 
un See footnote 117 above. 
u^ See for instance Leyden, A Historical and Philosophical Sketch, p.86. For Balbus, see 


Pliny the Elder, "Natural History" (5.36-37); also Henri Lhote, ‘L'expédition de 
Cornelius Balbus au Sahara en 19 av. J-C. d'apres le texte de Pline’, RA, xcvut (1954), 
pp.41-83 
d Leyden, A Historical and Philosophical Sketch, p.87. 
te An Essay on the Superstitions, Customs, and Arts, Common to the Ancient Egyptians, 
nians, and Asbantees (Paris 1821). 
SEN Exploration du Sabara, tome I: Les touareg du nord (Paris 1864), pp.279-80. 
Mo Bathily 1989, p.135; Fatimata Mounkaila, 'Ancestors from the East in Sahelo-Sudanese 
Myth: Dinga Soninké, kane Zarma, and Others’, RAL, xxiv (1994), pp. 13-21. 
See chapter 4 above, page 204. 
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have an Hebraic ancestry, because some seventeenth-century Swedish 
chroniclers claimed that the first king of Sweden had been Magog, a grand- 
son of Noah (in reality Oscar II was a grandson of the French Marshal Jean 
Baptiste Bernadotte who became the king of Sweden in 1818 as Carl XIV 
Johan).9! On the other hand, contemporary historians of Western Africa 
found no difficulties in believing, for example, that the kings of Ghàna 
might have Persian ancestry, because in some oral traditions Dinga, the first 
ruler of Wagadu and the collective ancestor of the Soninke, is said to be 
the son of Salman the Persian, who was one of the earliest companions of 
the Prophet Muhammad.‘>? 

Basically Barth did not alter the chronology of Ghana and Mali estab- 
lished by Cooley at all. He only added some new dates to it, which he 
could find in the Ta’rikh al-Siidan, like “A.D. 1043. Jinni [Jenne] is found- 
ed".55 Barth continued Cooley’s chronology of Mali further. Barth mentions 
the Tuareg occupation of Timbuktu in 1433, which started the gradual 
decline of the Mali empire. Barth also identified the Melli of Cadamosto, 
and the Mandingua of Joao de Barros, as the Mali of Ibn Khaldün.*?! Barth 
is the first modern writer to describe the fifteenth-century Portuguese 
embassies to the court of Mali. Cooley, although he had referred to both 
these European sources, had in this respect ignored their information. 
Barth's final date for the history of Mali is the year 1533: “At this period the 
Portuguese sent presents to the King of Melle, who was reduced to the 
western provinces of his empire.” The last date for Mali mentioned in the 
Ta’rikh al-Stidan is 1599, when Mahmid, the ruler of Mali, tried to conquer 
Jenne but was defeated by the Moroccans." This detail, however, is miss- 
ing in the notes which Barth had sent to Germany. 

The Tzrikb al-Südàn and the chronicles of Bornu notwithstanding, Barth 
used the same Arabic sources as Cooley. He also shared Cooley's opinion 
about the unreliability of al-Idrisi and the reliability of Leo Africanus, 
although Barth was more sceptical about the latter author than Cooley had 


a5] See Lehtinen 1968, pp.76-77. Magog was also believed to have been the first king of 


Finland, before he moved to Sweden. 


452 See 'La légende du Wagadou. Texte soninké de Malamine Tandyan, retranscrit, traduit 
et annoté par Abdoulaye Bathily d'apres Charles Monteil', B/FAN, sér. B, xxix (1967), 
p.135. 

455 Travels and Discoveries, VM, p.659; ‘Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, p.23. 

354 Travels and Discoveries, ll, p.664. 

455 Ibid., MI, p.671. 

ue ‘Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, pp.278-80. This is the latest mention of Mali 


in the Arabic records of the middle Niger valley (Levtzion 1973, p.93). 
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been.^5? Barth had noticed many contradictions between Leo's information 
and the newly discovered Arabic and Sudanese sources, which, however, 
did not prevent him from still taking many of Leo's claims seriously, such 
as the ‘discovery’ of the Land of the Blacks by Arabs in 990 Ap. 
Meanwhile some new sources had become available to Western readers. An 
Arabic edition, although incomplete, of Ibn Khaldün's Kitab al-ibar had 
been prepared by de Slane and published in Algiers in two volumes in 
1847-51. ^? It was followed by de Slane's French translation of his own 
edited text in 1852-56.°° The Muqaddima was published in France at the 
same time."^! Barth could also rely on the new Arabic and French editions 
of al-Bakri's Kitab al-masalik wa-l-mamalik, which were prepared by de 


Slane. 





VF “[A] man like Leo Africanus, or rather Hasen Ebn Mohammed el-Wasás, who, though 
he undoubtedly has, and will always have, the merit of having given to Europe a clear 
view of the political and linguistic groups of Central Africa, yet, on account of the 
manner in which his report was drawn up (merely from memory, after the lapse of 
many years), can not be a d ye authority on any special circumstance" (Travels 
and Discoveries, ll, p.24). 

















ins Travels and Discoveries, ML, p.658. 

d A complete version was published in seven volumes in 1867-68 at Bulaq, near Cairo. 

m Histoire des berbéres et des dynasties musulmanes de l'Afrique septentrionale (Algiers; 
4 vols). 

un The Arabic text, edited by Quatremere, appeared first in the Notices et extraits, vols. 
xvi-xvii (1858); a French translation prepared by de Slane followed in vols xix-xxi 
(1863-68). 
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Table 6. The Chronology of the Early History of Western Sudan, 





according to Heinrich Barth. 








AD 300 The kingdom of Ghana founded by Wakayamagha 
(Ta?rikh al-Siidan). 
679 Za Alayáman comes to Kükia, and founds the Za 
dynasty of Songhay (Ta’rikh al-Sudàn). 
An extensive Mohammedan quarter exists in Ghana, 
containing 12 mosques 
(al-Bakri, tr. Jaubert). 
961 Tin-Yerátan dominates over Ghánata (al-Bakri). 
990 Intercourse established with Negroland (Leo Africanus). 
1009 Zá Kasí, the 15th prince of Zá dynasty, adopts Islam 
(Ta’rikh al-Südàn). 
1040 Warjábi, the Mohammedan apostle of Tékrur, died 
(al-Bakri, de Slane). 
1043 Jinni is founded (Tzerikb al-Stidan). 
1061 A'bu Bakr ben ‘Omar makes an expedition on a large 
scale against the Negro tribes (Ibn Khaldün, de Slane). 
1076 Ghánata conquered by the Senhadja (Cooley). 
1203 Ghánata, having become very weak, is conquered by 
the Susu (elaboration of Cooley). 
1213 Timbuktu (erroneously) stated by Leo Africanus to have 
been founded by Mansa Sliman. 
? Baramindana, first Moslim king of Melle (Ibn Khaldün, 
de Slane). 
1235 Mári Játah, King of Melle, on the upper Niger, conquers 
to 1260 the Susu, who at that time were masters of Ghánata 
(Ibn Khaldün, de Slane). 
[Henceforth the table follows the chronology given by 
Ibn Khaldün and the author of Terikb al-Süclàn.] 
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COOLEY'S FINAL WORDS 


Barth's additions to Cooley's chronology were accepted by succeeding his- 
torians of Western Africa. There was, however, one remarkable exception: 
this was Barth's great mentor, William Desborough Cooley, who wrote a 
lengthy review of Barth's journal, which appeared in the Edinburgb Review 
in March 1859. 

The general tone in Cooley's review is positive and Barth is elevated to 
among the greatest of European explorers of Africa. We may only guess 
how far Cooley's kind attitude was based on the fact that Barth did not — 
in general — oppose his ideas about West African geography (and history), 
unlike the infamous Burton and Livingstone. Yet Cooley's relationship with 
Barth was not entirely flawless. In March 1852, for instance, Cooley had 
sent — faithful to his arrogant style — an emotional letter to Barth, who was 
at that time exploring Bagirmi, 6? begging the latter to abandon any idea of 
travelling eastwards to Zanzibar. The letter resulted in a somewhat irritated 
response from Barth, written in July 1852, in which the German explorer 
stated that “it has never been my intention, nor will it ever be, to ‘rush on 
blindfold’ into any situation whatever. [...] I never intended nonsense and 
never intend to do more than possible."165 

Cooley, however, wrote in a much less favourable way about the new 
historical sources discovered by Barth than about his geographical and eth- 


nological observations: 6f 


And nov, relieved of these mean cares, he turns to survey the history 
of the splendid empire of Bornu, deprecating at the outset the increduli- 
ly of critics, who, he says, are always adverse to attempts to find histo- 
ry in the records of rude nations. But such admonitions are in vain in 
the absence of evidence. There is no historical written document extant 
in Bornu older than the sixteenth century, and we are surprised that 
anything even of that date should exist, if it be true that the reigning 
dynasty of Bornu has destroyed all the records of preceding ones.165 
Who will admit that the royal family of Bornu, in the sixteenth century, 
may be presumed to have preserved the account of their lineage for fif- 
teen or twenty generations? Or that the well educated classes were at 
that time intimately acquainted with the history of their country? Or who 


a62 See Travels and Discoveries, |, p.531 

$ Cited in Gardner 1968, p.166. Barth’s correspondence with Cooley is preserved at the 
Manuscripts Department of the British Museum. Barth's letters from Africa remain still 
unpublished. 

‘Barth's Discoveries in Africa’, p.350. 

See Barth, Travels and Discoveries, Il, p.16. The Sefawa dynasty of Bornu was 
overthrown by the son of Shaykh al-Kanimi, ‘Umar, in 1846 (see chapter 5 above, 
footnote 94). 
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will think that he can find the foundations of history in the fancied con- 
nection of the names Bornu, Borgu, Berdoa, Berdama, Berauni, and 
Berber? A splendid and powerful empire in Negroland, extending its 
sway even northwards over the desert, would be remarkable enough, 
were there any proof of its existence. But no ingenuity of conjecture, no 
nice adaptation of dry and scanty traditions, can convert these hypo- 
thetical glories into history. With all their imperfections, however, our 
authors speculations bear witness to the commendable diligence with 
which he collected the chronicles of the country. 


Cooley's rejection of the value of the new sources discovered by Barth 
is rather surprising (for some reason, the Tarīkb al-Südàán is completely 
ignored by Cooley in his review), especially considering his own admira- 
tion for the ancient Sudanese empires. One might have expected him to 
have welcomed the new material and even to produce an updated edition 
of his own Negroland. The reason for this rejection might be found in 
Cooley's character and his general reluctance to accept the work of other 
scholars and such evidence which did not correspond exactly with his own 
theories. As far as Cooley was concerned, he had already laid the founda- 
tion for the historiography of Sudanic West Africa satisfactorily; even if 
Barth's new sources did not seriously challenge Cooley's ideas, except in 
some minor details, the latter probably felt it unnecessary to update his 
work. Possibly Cooley did not think that the new sources added any new 
geographical data. 

Had Cooley adopted a more conciliatory attitude towards Barth’s histo- 
riographical discoveries, he might have saved the historiography of the 
Sudanese empires from much of the madness to come. 
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CHAPTER 7 


CLOSING IHE 
DOOR OF WISDOM 


ENTER THE BABYLOMANIACS 


‘A country like Africa, I said, ‘is sure to be full of the relics of long dead 
and forgotten civilisations. Nobody knows the age of the Egyptian civil- 
isation, and very likely it had offshoots. Then there were the 
Babylonians and the Phoenicians, and the Persians, and all manner of 
people, all more or less civilised, to say nothing of the Jews whom 
everybody "wants" nowadays. It is possible that they, or any one of 
them, may have had colonies or trading stations about here. Remember 
those buried Persian cities that the consul showed us at Kilwa.” 


If Barth's journey to the African interior completed the European thrust into 
mysterious Timbuktu, his chronological table did the same for the histori- 
ography of the ancient Sudanese empires. Nineteenth-century Africanists 
were content with his conclusions for the next five decades. On the other 
hand, it was impossible to add anything new to his picture of early West 
African history by using the existing Arabic and European material.? It also 
appears that speculation about the history of Sudanic Africa became less 
fashionable and intriguing, after the emphasis in European exploration 
shifted from the Niger to the sources of the Nile. 

Nevertheless, nineteenth-century Orientalists kept on publishing new 
texts by various medieval Arabic writers describing the Land of the Blacks. 
Among these writers were, for instance, al-Sarakhsi;? al-Idrisi,* al-Mas‘tdi,° 


H. Rider Haggard, She: A History of Adventure (London 1887), chapter v. 

f Dierk Lange, 'Ein vernachlässigtes Forschungsgebiet: die Geschichte des 
westafrikanischen Mittelalters’, Saeculum, xuv (1992b), p.300; see Basset, ‘Mélanges’, 
p.49; also Hartmann, ‘Zur Geschichte des westlichen Sudan. Wanqara', p.155. 
Included in: Analectes sur l'histoire et de la littérature des arabes d'Espagne, edited by 
R. Dozy et al. (Leiden 1859), vol. II, pp.68-76. 

A new French translation with the original Arabic text was produced by R. Dozy and 
MJ. de Goeje, Description de l'Afrique et de l'Espagne (Leiden 1866). 

Prairies d'or, tr. Barbier de Meynard (Paris 1863-77; 9 vols). 
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Yaqit,° al-Dimashqi,/ al-Ya'qubi? Ibn al-Faqih,? and al-Sharishi!?. In rela- 
tion to the historiography of ancient Ghàna and Mali, all these writers are 
only secondary sources, perhaps containing some complementary details. 
Only the discovery, of local West African oral historical traditions and the 
beginning of the first archaeological excavations in the western Sahel (and 
much later in the middle Niger valley) would bring about significant 
changes in the existing hypotheses, similar to those changes caused by the 
discovery of the “Book of the Routes and Realms" of al-Bakri and the 
Ta@rikh al-Südàn. Before these changes happened, however, some other 
important events took place, which affected the relationship of Europeans 
with black Africans in general and the attitudes of European historians 


towards African past in particular. 


IDEOLOGICAL BACKGROUND OF 
THE COLONIAL HISTORIOGRAPHY 


The age of exploration was over by the early 1880s, which marked the 
beginning of a new kind of European interest in Africa, both commercial 
and political. Henceforth individual Europeans were not just visiting the 
African interior, revealing the secrets of majestic rivers and mysterious 
towns, and entertaining the reading public at home with their exciting jour- 
nals, but they arrived there in force and decided to stay; not perhaps for- 
ever but long enough to fill their pockets with gum, ivory, gold, diamonds, 
and other valuables, and to ‘civilize’ the savages in the newly created 
colonies. The beginning of the big scramble for Africa is traditionally dated 
to the International West Africa and Congo Conference, which was held in 
Berlin between November 1884 and February 1885; yet this joyous ren- 
dezvous of top European politicians merely confirmed what was actually 
going on in the field.!! The real starting shot was fired eight years earlier 


Mugam al-buldàn, edited by Ferdinand Wistenfeld (Leipzig 1866-73; 6 vols) 
Cosmograpbie de Chems ed-din Abou Abdallah Mohammed ed-Dinicbqi, edited by 
A.F. Mehren (St. Petersburg 1866). Mehren also published a French translation 
(Manuel de la cosmograpbie du moyen áge, Copenhagen 1874). 

8 The Arabic text of Tærīkh was published by Th. Houtsma in 1883 (Ubn Wadbib qui 
dicitur al-Ja'qubi Historiae, Leiden). Kitab al-buldān was published by M.J. de Goeje 
in 1892 (Leiden). A French translation of the Kitāb al-buldān appeared in 1937 (Les 
Pays, ir. Gaston Wiet, Cairo). 


9 Mukbtasar kitab al-buldàn, edited by M.J. de Goeje (Leiden 1885). 

10 Sharh al-maqàmaát al-haririyya (Cairo 1888; 2 vols). 

1 On the motives for the big scramble, see for instance Juhani Koponen, ‘The Partition 
of Africa: A Scramble for a Mirage’, Nordic Journal of African Studies, u (1993), 
pp.117-39. 
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by Leopold II (1865-1909), King of the Belgians, who had a monomania- 
cal obsession with creating a tropical colony for his tiny country — “Il faut 
à la Belgique une colonie!”, as he had inscribed in 1861 on a paperweight 
made from a fragment of marble taken from the Parthenon — which he 
eventually managed to obtain in the jungles of the Equatorial Africa." 

In Western Africa, the scramble had smoothly accelerated even before 
King Leopold II had ever heard of the treasures hidden in the Congo 
basin. Although the French had regained their former possessions in 
Senegambia soon after the Napoleonic Wars, they were for a long time con- 
tent with their two settlements on the coast, Saint-Louis and Gorée, and 
their scattered trading posts along the Senegal river. Their attitude changed, 
however, in the 1850s. The bellicosity of the Second Empire did not restrain 
itself to bombastic campaigns in Lombardy and Mexico; there were small- 
er skirmishes in the Middle East and Indo-China. In Northern Africa, the 
French continued their conquest of Algeria by penetrating the northern 
Sahara where they occupied some important oases, like Laghout, Wargla, 
and Tuggurt. The French wanted to adopt an equally aggressive and expan- 
sionist policy in the Senegal valley, especially during the long governorshif 
(1854-61 and 1863-65) of General Louis Faidherbe (1818-89) who had par- 
ticipated in the conquest of North Africa. One of the first things Faidherbe 
did was to annex the kingdom of Waalo on the Atlantic coast of Senegal 
and to establish a native army, the legendary tirailleurs sénégalais, who 
were to fight in most of the future French wars in Africa, Asia, and 
Europe. In 1863 Faidherbe presented a detailed plan of expansion in 
Western Africa to the French government. His dream was no less than to 


create a new empire on the banks of the Niger which might one day rival 


= At first King Leopold I had tried to lease the Philippines from Spain, Angola from 
Portugal, and to annex New Guinea; his father, King Leopold 1, had unsuccessfully 
tried to create a Belgian colony in Central America. Leopold II became interested in 
the Equatorial Africa, after Verney Lovett Cameron (1844-94), a British explorer who 
in 1873-75 crossed the African continent from east to west, reported that the Congo 
basin hid enormous riches (see McLynn 1992, pp.92-97; Cameron's journal, Across 
Africa, appeared in 1877). Leopold's true motive was — of course - purely 
philanthropic: to fight against the slave trade which the Omani traders were carrying 
out in East Africa from Zanzibar. In public the king declared that “to open to 
civilization the only part of our globe where it has yet to penetrate, to pierce the 
darkness which envelops whole populations, it is, I dare to say, a crusade worthy of 
this century of progress" (cited in Thomas Pakenham, The Scramble for Africa 
1876-1912, London 1991, p.21). This was a rather hypocritical statement, considering 
the inhumane treatment of black Africans in his "Congo Free State". 

An excellent summary of European activities in Western Africa in the nineteenth 
century, with numerous bibliographical references, is found in Meyer, 
Erforschungsgeschichte, pp.5—19. 

On the history of the tirailleurs sénégalais, see Myron Echenberg, Colonial Conscripts: 
The ‘tirailleurs sénégalais’ in French West Africa, 1857-1960 (London 1991). 
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Canada or India. French success in the Senegal valley was more limited 
than in Algeria, although they managed to extend their sphere of influence 
further upstream, as far as Galam (the ancient Fort Saint-Joseph). The rea- 
son was that France was fully committed in Mexico and Indo-China and 
there was neither money nor much enthusiasm for empire-building in West 
Africa. The entire Senegal area was not effectively colonized until 1892.5 

After their humiliating defeats, first in Mexico in 1866 and then in the war 
against Prussia in 1871, French expansion overseas ceased for a while. In 
West Africa they even abandoned some posts on the Ivory Coast. The situ- 
ation began to change in 1876, when Louis-Alexandre Brie de l'Isle 
(1827-96) was appointed general-governor of Senegal. Like Faidherbe 
before him, Brié de l'Isle strongly argued for new colonial conquests in the 
West African interior, maintaining that the annexation of the middle Niger 
valley, as far as Timbuktu, was both economically and politically necessary 
for France. This belief had many supporters within the French army, who 
were looking for a compensation for the Prussian defeat. According to Brie 
de l'Isle, swift action was needed to keep the coveted markets of the 
Western Sudan out of British hands.!° It is noteworthy that the trans- 
Saharan railway project was introduced in France at the same time. 
Moreover, the political situation in the middle Niger valley itself had also 
changed dramatically since the days of Faidherbe. 

The Islamic *Umarian state, which had in the early 1860s blocked further 
French advance from the upper Senegal valley to the Niger, had begun to 
decline after its vigorous founder a/-hajj ‘Umar Tal died soon after the con- 
quest of Hamdullahi, the capital of the Fulani Sultanate of Masina, in 1864. 
By the year 1880 ‘Umarian control over the middle Niger valley, which had 
once extended from Timbuktu to Bambuk, was limited to a narrow strip of 
land along the right bank of the Niger, around the city of Segu. Further- 
more, the new ruler, Sbaykb Ahmad b. ‘Umar, was in great troubles with 
the animist Bambara whose state and capital his father had conquered in 
1861. As a matter of fact, Shaykh Ahmad considered the Bambara a far 
more serious threat to his realm than the French, with whom he was will- 
ing to settle and create commercial contacts, in order to obtain modern 
weapons to fight against his African enemies." The French, for their part, 


A.S. Kanya-Forstner, The Conquest of tbe Western Sudan. A Study in French Military 
Imperialism (Cambridge 1969), pp.26-28; Hesscling 1985, pp.120-22 

ae Newbury & Kanya-Forstner 1969, pp.257-59. 

17 Richard L. Roberts, Warriors, Merchants, and Slaves. The State and tbe Economy in the 
Middle Niger Valley, 1700-1914 (Stanford 1987), pp.84 and 95-100; Pakenham 1992, 
p.167. 
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saw the rebellious Bambara as their ‘natural’ allies in their campaign against 
the ‘fanatic’ Muslim foucouleurs led by Shaykh Ahmad.!? The French sol- 
diers and politicians, both in Senegal and at home, seriously believed in 
their civilizing mission in Africa, that it was their task to liberate the blacks 
of the Western Sudan from the slavery imposed by the local Muslim tyrants 
(even if the slave trade was not banned in French Sudan until 1905).'? 
Afterwards, when the actual colonial conquest was over, French attitude 
changed again and they began to favour Islam. The reason for this shift of 
policy was obvious. Unlike the animists, the Muslims were literate and thus 
capable of collaborating with the colonial administration. Moreover, the 
Muslims controlled the local economy.?? 

Nonetheless, the French decided to seize the opportunity. The aurifer- 
ous Bambuk area was occupied without much resistance in 1879, and four 
years later, in February 1883, Lieutenant-Colonel Gustave Borgnis- 
Desbordes arrived in a small village on the Niger called Bamako where he 
erected a fortress. The village had become familiar to European geogra- 
phers because of Mungo Park's visit in 1805. Having repelled an attack by 
troops belonging to the army of Samori Ture (c.1830—1900), another West 
African Muslim warlord who had established his state on the upper Niger 
and the Milo valley, the French proved that they had decided to stay in the 
area. This was further confirmed by their decision to build a railway to link 
the city of Medina (near modern Kayes) with Bamako, which would have 
facilitated the rapid transportation of troops and supplies from the upper 
Senegal to the Niger. This railway line was not, however, completed until 
1904, when the actual French conquest of Western Sudan was over.?! The 
telegraph line connecting Bamako with Saint-Louis was completed in April 
1883. 

Following their easy occupation of Bamako in 1883, the French advance 
continued rapidly and efficiently. Having first consolidated power in the 
newly conquered territories between Bambuk and the Niger by the end of 


Basset, 'Mélanges', p.50; Jean Bayol, Voyage en Sénégambie, Haut-Niger, Bambouck, 
Fouta-Djallon et Grand-Bélédougou 1880-1885 (Paris 1888), pp.60-61. “Toucouleur” 
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the 1880s, they finally decided to challenge Shaykh Ahmad. In February 
1890 Colonel Louis Archinard (1850-1932), who was in charge of the 
French troops in the Western Sudan, was authorized to march down the 
Niger and seize the ‘Umarian capital, Segu, which fell without any resis- 
tance on 6 April 1890. Nioro, the provincial capital of Kaarta, capitulated 
on 1 January 1891; Mopti and Jenne surrendered, also without resistance, 
in April 1893; Bandiagara, the last "Umarian stronghold in the middle Niger 
valley, was taken in May 1893; and eventually the victorious French army 
marched into Timbuktu on 14 January 1894 (the first French troops had 
entered the city in December 1893). Wagadugu was taken in September 
1896. Having lost his state, Shaykh Ahmad had to flee to Sokoto where he 
died in 1897. After their occupation of Timbuktu, further French advance 
towards the eastern Niger valley was blocked at Bussa by the British who 
had occupied the Niger delta and started penetrating northwards along the 
river. To the north of Timbuktu, French advance was halted for several 
years by the Tuaregs who were able to inflict heavy losses on the French 
army.?2 

The remaining Sudanic territories were soon divided between these two 
colonial powers. Further east, the French forces occupied Zinder in 1899 
and took what was left of the former empire of Bornu,” whereas the British 
occupied the remnants of the Sokoto Caliphate by 1903. In the west, the 
French in August 1898 defeated Samori, who had withdrawn to the interi- 
or of the Ivory Coast, and “pacified” most of the western Sahara during the 
first decade of the twentieth century, ceding a strip of its coast to Spain. 
Thus, within twenty years, European direct rule in Western Africa (like else- 
where on the continent) had expanded from the few coastal posts to deep 
into the interior, bringing territories and peoples they had hardly heard of 
before under their domination. 

The colonial conquest created a new kind of need for historical and eth- 


nological studies about black African peoples. The primary purpose of the 


For a detailed record of the French war against the Tuaregs in the late 1890s, see 
Augustin Hacquard, Monographie de Tombouctou (Paris 1900). 

23 Bornu, which was the last of the ancient Sudanese empires, had been conquered in 
1894 by Rabah al-Zubayr, a Muslim warlord who began his military career in the 1870s 
in the Eastern Sudan. He was described by some of his European contemporaries as 
“a black Napoleon". Rabah died in 1901 at the battle of Kousseri against the invading 
French army. Subsequently, the former empire of Bornu was divided between France, 
Great Britain and Germany; today a major part of the ancient Bornu Empire belongs 
to the Republic of Nigeria. On the colonial conquest of Hausaland, see Risto 
Marjomaa, War on the Savannah. The Military Collapse of the Sokoto Caliphate under 
the Invasion of the British Empire 1897-1903 (Helsinki 1998: Finnish Academy of 
Science and Letters, Humaniora 295; for Rabah, see pp.35 and 46). 
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researchers was now to produce practical information that would facilitate 
effective government of the new colonies, rather than to speculate about 
the location of ancient empires and their long-vanished capitals.” In the 
French Sudan, for example, it was a matter of colonial policy for officials 
at regional offices to inquire into the historical background of local cul- 
tures. In 1888, René Basset, one of the leading French Orientalists, 


expressed this new attitude: 


Il est cependant intéressant pour l'Europe civilisée qui, aujourd'hui plus 
que jamais, parait pres de pénétrer les mystères du “continent noir" 
(Dark continent), de connaitre en vertu de quelles lois, à la suite de 
quels accidents, la lepre de l'islam s'est étendue sur le Soudan et, par là 
méme, a rendu plus difficile l'action de la civilisation en Afrique 


Some forty years later, in 1929, Charles Monteil (1871—1949), a French 
colonial officer and an historian of Sudanic West Africa, expressed the same 
idea more profoundly:?? 


En Afrique Occidentale, nous avons à diriger des populations négres sur 
lesquelles s'exerce et s'appuie notre œuvre de colonisation dans ce 
pays. Pour étre efficace et heureuse, notre action doit obligatoirement 
s'inspirer du passé qui recèle les éléments de la politique la mieux 
appropriée à la conduite de ces peuples. Effectivement, les grands 
empires d'autrefois attestent, chez les Noirs, des aptitudes à une certaine 
organisation politique: les empires du Mali, notamment, ont joui d'une 
grande célébrité chez les indigenes pendant plusieurs siècles et jusqu'à 
nos jours. C'est pourquoi nous nous proposons de les étudier ici. 


On the other hand, when the object of African studies became more 
practical, it also ceased to be an academic discipline. No chairs for African 
history or languages were created at any European university. The new 
generation of Africanists consisted more of men of arms than men of let- 
ters. The principal reason for this shift was the strengthening of the opin- 
ion among many Western scholars and intellectuals that sub-Saharan Africa 
had no proper history or civilization, for most African peoples were pagans 
and illiterate, and historical research should depend on written documents. 
The only exception was the Christian Empire of Ethiopia, but the 
Ethiopians were not considered “negroes”, in full racist meaning of the 


ed ORwald 1986, p.219. 
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word.?? It was also believed that all progress in African cultures had always 
been initiated by more civilized “white” peoples, such as the ancient 
Carthaginians, Egyptians, Jews, and the Arabs; now this task was being car- 
ried on by the European colonial powers.? In Southern Africa, for instance, 
some advocates of British imperialism, men such as Cecil Rhodes 
(1853-1902), took their roles as heirs of the ancient Phoenicians seriously. 
According to these men, Phoenicia had once been a great imperial power 
in southern Africa — it was widely claimed that Great Zimbabwe was an 
ancient Phoenician colony — much in the same way as Great Britain was in 
the nineteenth century. Great Britain, then, was legally and morally entitled 
to colonize the region, as it was the successor of Phoenicia. Seen from 
this point of view, the historiography of sub-Saharan Africa became tanta- 
mount to the history of foreign (European and non-European) exploration 
and conquest of Africa. At this time one could declare without hesitation — 


and without much opposition — that until the nineteenth century,*! 


the main body of the Africans, the Negro peoples who remained in their 
tropical homeland between the Sahara and the Limpopo, had had [...] 
no history. They had stayed, for untold centuries, sunk in barbarism. 
Such, it might almost seem, had been nature's decree [...] so they 
remained stagnant, neither going forward nor going back. Nowhere in 
the world, save perhaps in some miasmic swamps of South America or 
in some derelict Pacific Islands, was human life so stagnant. The heart 
of Africa was scarcely beating. 


A consequence of this new ideology was that the leading role in devel- 
oping the historiography of Sudanic West Africa, which had previously 
been played by academic scholars — Orientalists and geographers — was 
now occupied by colonial soldiers and administrators, although many of 
them lacked higher academic education and the necessary qualifications for 


scientific historical and ethnological research (even if they might have been 


The exceptional position of the Ethiopians among other black peoples of Africa is 

manifested in a Finnish newspaper article, celebrating the Ethiopian victory over the 

Italians at Adowa: "The neighbours of Erythrea are no such brutes as the negro tribes 

of South Africa, nor are they semi-brutes, similar to the Hova of Mada ar who let 

the French subdue themselves almost without any resistance, but the Ethiopians are 

a Christian nation who, as a matter of fact, became Christians even before the Italians" 

(Tappion seuraukset, Päivälehti, 8 March 1896). 
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skilled in their professions). Since most of the Niger valley was under 
French rule, it was obvious that the initiative in the historiography of 
Sudanic Africa shifted to them, whereas British writers focussed on the his- 
tory of Hausaland and Ashanti. This change-over took place during the 
1880s. As we have discussed in the previous chapter, the golden age of the 
historiography of the ancient Sudanese empires had been dominated large- 
ly by British and German scholars, without any noteworthy French contri- 
bution, except in producing translations of the Arabic sources. 

But Western Europe itself was also changing during the decades of the 
colonial conquest. A consequence of the industrialization and the subse- 
quent world-wide military supremacy it gave the Western European pow- 
ers — the defeats at Isandlwana in 1879, Khartum in 1884, and Adowa in 
1896 were only minor set-backs which could not turn the tide of imperial- 
ism — was the gradually growing notion amongst European intellectuals of 
cultural superiority in relation to coloured peoples. The rise of the West was 
explained by the racial characteristics of (North) Europeans, rather than by 
their more advanced technology. The fact that the Indians or the Chinese 
(much less the black Africans) had not invented such things as the steam 
engine, electricity, or the machine gun was taken as proof of their inferior 
intelligence and status.” The arrogant, very simple belief in the absolute 
superiority of Western culture and its technical achievements was mani- 
fested in the much quoted estimation concerning the value of Indian cul- 
ture, expressed by Thomas Macaulay (1800-1859), whose opinion did 
indeed carry much weight in Great Britain and elsewhere:*4 


The question before us now is simply whether [...] we shall teach lan- 
guages in which, by universal confession, there are no books on any 
subject which deserve to be compared to our own; whether, when we 
can teach European science, we shall teach systems which, by univer- 
sal confession, whenever they differ from those of Europe, differ for the 
worse; and whether, when we can patronise sound Philosophy and true 
History, we shall countenance, at the public expense, medical doctrines, 
which would disgrace an English farrier, — Astronomy, which would 
move laughter in girls at an English boarding school, — History, abound- 


3 This aspect is visible in the French journals devoted to colonial studies during first half 
of the present century: nearly all of the writers are styled with their military ranks, 
usually lieutenants or captains. See Hartmann, ‘Zur Geschichte des westlichen Sudan. 
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ing with kings thirty feet high, and reigns thirty thousand years long, — 
and Geography, made up of seas of treacle and seas of butter. 


With regard to Africa, the ideological turning point is usually dated to the 
early 1860s. It is suggested that the guilt, which the previous generation had 
felt from the horrors of the Atlantic slave trade had faded away by that time. 
Slavery had formally been abolished in the British and French colonies by 
1848, although it still existed in the United States, Spanish Caribbean 
colonies, and in Brazil until 1863, 1886, and 1888, respectively. Yet to most 
people in the 1890s, slavery and the Atlantic slave wade were nothing but 
distant historical phenomena, hardly evoking in them any strong unpleas- 
ant feelings.? Moreover, according to the official propaganda, the 
European colonial powers were fighting against slavery in black Africa. 

This new ideology of cultural superiority soon became visible in the 
Europeans' relations with black Africans. As we have discussed in the pre- 
vious chapters, the picture drawn of Sudanic Africa by the early explorers 
and historians was basically positive. Heinrich Barth, for example, had 
described in his journal in 1858 the city of Kano, a centre of intensive tex- 


tile manufacture, whence cotton clothes were even exported to Morocco:*° 


In fact, if we consider that this industry is not carried on here, as in 
Europe, in immense establishments, degrading man to the meanest con- 
dition of life, but that it gives employment and support for families with- 
out compelling them to sacrifice their domestic habits, we must pre- 
sume that Kanó ought to be one of the happiest countries in the world. 


Only eight years later, Samuel Baker (1821—93), who was exploring the 
sources of the Nile and discovered Lake Albert in 1864, offered a very dif- 
ferent glimpse of Africa:37 


I wish the black sympathizers in England could see Africa's inmost heart 
as I do, much of their sympathy would subside. Human nature viewed 
in its crude state as pictured amongst African savages is quite on a level 
with that of the brute, and not to be compared with the noble charac- 
ter of the dog. There is neither gratitude, pity, love, nor self-denial; no 


35 Fage 1981, p.32; Kaikkonen 1985, p.22; Cornelia Essner, ‘Some Aspects of German 
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idea of duty; no religion; but covetousness, ingratitude, selfishness and 
cruelty. All are thieves, idle, envious, and ready to plunder, and enslave 
their weaker brethren. 


Baker was not alone in his loathing of black Africans. Similar opinions 
were evinced by many of his contemporary explorers.** Their fame and the 
popularity of their journals meant that the negative attitudes expressed by 
men like Burton, Baker, Henry Morton Stanley, and others, became wide- 
spread amongst the reading public and certainly had a damaging influence 
on European images of Africa in general.*? 

On the other hand, it is true that Burton, Baker, and Stanley encountered 
a quite different Africa from that described by Park, Denham, and Barth. In 
Eastern and Equatorial Africa, most people were still following their tradi- 
tional religions with their strange “customs”; they were illiterate and unin- 
terested in the outside world. Furthermore, there were no prospering and 
populous towns or exciting markets and the local potentates appeared to 
be far more hostile towards the white intruders than their counterparts in 
Bornu, Hausaland, or in the cities of the middle Niger valley had been.*° 
Still, in the year 1876 the German explorer Gerhard Rohlfs, himself hardly 


a "black sympathizer”, although definitely less prejudiced than Baker, could 


describe the Sudanic empires: *! 


If we consider the present negroes, and especially the inhabitants of the 
great empires of Central Africa, and compare their conditions to any 
European nation two thousand years ago (of course, the ancient Greeks 
and Romans notwithstanding), everyone must honestly admit that the 
blacks have the advantage in this respect. Such great states as Bornu, 
Sokoto, Gando etc. prove in a magnificent way how far the Africans can 
civilize themselves without any European influence and General 
Faidherbe is hardly wrong, when considering the blacks more prone to 
the civilization than the Berbers or the Arabs. 


Rohlfs, however, could foresee the inevitable destiny of Africa: "I dare 
not claim that the blacks will have any future. In the end the Europeans 


will subdue them."*? 


m Baker was in a class of his own. He is described by a modern writer as having 
managed “to combine the faults of Speke with those of Burton - no mean feat. While 
detesting the black man even more heartily than Burton, he outdid Speke in mania 
for slaughter" (McLynn 1992, p.72). 

39 See Hammond & Jablow 1977, p.65. 
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Another important ideological change, which was closely related to the 
notion of European cultural superiority, was the strengthening of racism 
and the belief in racial hierarchy in European thought. The classical work 
of racism, Essai sur l'inégalité des races humaines by Arthur de Gobineau, 
appeared in France in 1853-55, but it was at first largely unnoticed. 
Gobineau's ideology become more popular in the 1880s. Basically racism 
— the idea that the inequality of men is explained by biology, and that the 
intelligence of a human being depends more on the colour of his skin than 
his cultural environment and education — as an established ideology had 
been alien to the savants of the Enlightenment who, at least in principle, 
had emphasized the equality of all men, including the black Africans and 
other coloured peoples. The eighteenth-century European thinkers had not 
been free from ethnocentrism and xenophobia whatsoever; yet the alleged 
inferiority of black Africans in relation to white Europeans was not 
explained so much by the former's imaginary “racial” characteristics but by 
their lack of civilization which was usually understood to be tantamount to 
Christianity and Western education. Furthermore, environmental condi- 
tions, such as extreme heat and aridity and the physical isolation of the 
African interior from the rest of the civilized world, were regarded as more 
important than biology, when analysing the cultural differences between 
black and white. On other hand, we cannot deny the fact that the 
Enlightenment introduced many of the ideas that led to the development 
of racism in the following century.*3 

The black Africans were considered inferior, true, but if baptized and 
educated, they could eventually become equal to white Christians. For this 
reason, even slavery had been regarded by some eighteenth-century 
thinkers as an acceptable institution, since it offered the blacks a possibili- 
ty of the salvation of their soul and the civilization of their mind. There 
were, in fact, some glorious examples of black African intelligence in 
Europe, which supported the belief in the power of education. There was, 
for example, Juan Latino (1516-c.1597), originally a Guinean slave who 
became a distinguished humanist and held the chair of Latin grammar at 
the University of Granada for almost forty years.“4 There was also Anthony 
William Amo, from the Gold Coast, who had studied at the universities of 
Halle and Wittenberg, submitting an excellent doctoral dissertation in phi- 


iid Cohen 1980, pp.210-11; Tiainen-Anttila 1993, pp.146—í9; see Demanet, Nouvelle 
histoire, II, p.221-22; also chapter 5 above, page 288. 
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losophy in 1734.55 Afterwards Amo taught at the University of Jena and was 
eventually nominated a counsellor to the court of Berlin by King Frederick 
II of Prussia (1740-86).*° 

There were hardly a lot of black lecturers in British, French, and American 
universities in the late nineteenth century. Contrariwise, many British colo- 
nial administrators took up an openly hostile attitude towards educated 





Africans, whom they considered nothing but the worst kind of “niggers” 

At the time of the colonial conquest of Africa, the belief in the absolute 
inequality of the “races”, based on physical features (like the colour of the 
skin or the shape of the skull) and on the language, was widespread. If two 
peoples belonged to the same language group, they were believed to share 
the same ethnic origin, although this opinion led racist scientists to form 
rather ridiculous theories about the ethnic relationship of some peoples: the 
Finns, for instance, were believed to be related to the Mongols, as there are 
some tiny similarities between Finno-Ugric and Altaic languages. 
Furthermore, the “races” were organized into a strict hierarchy consisting of 
the “advanced”, the “less civilized”, and the “barbaric”. At the top were, nat- 
urally, the white Europeans, who were also divided further into superior 
and inferior groups. The most noble were the Germanic peoples, especial- 
ly the English and Germans (including the Franks). The lesser European 
nations, who did not belong to the Indo-European language group, and 
who had no state of their own, such as the Finns and the Basques, were 
considered hardly better than the coloured peoples. At the bottom of the 
racial hierarchy were those peoples whose physical appearance was far- 
thest from European ideals of beauty, namely black Africans together with 
the dark skinned Dravidans of southern India and the Australian aborigi- 


nals.“® The idea itself, that “all ugly peoples are more or less barbarians, 


Dissertatio inauguralis philosophica de bumanae mentis, suae sensionis ac facultates 
sentiendi in mente bumana absenta et carum in corpore nostro organico ac vivo 
praesantia. An English translation, entitled The Apatheia of tbe Human Mind or the 
Absence of Sensation, was published at Wittenberg in 1968. 

On the life of Juan Latino, Anthony William Amo, and other prominent black Africans 
in Europe, see Keith A. Stanford, ‘Early Traditions of African Learning in Europe: 
Renaissance to Enlightenment, in: D. Droixhe and K.H. Kiefer (eds), /mages de 
l'Africain de l'antiquité au XX* siècle (Bayreuth 1987), pp.73-81. 
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inhabitants. of Scandinavia had long, as it has been proved by the learned 
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whereas beauty is the inseparable companion of the most civi 


lizeg 
nations", is much older and it originates from Antiquity (though 
2 


this idea is 


. . 4 
certainly universal). ? 
To sum up, a darker complexion was correlated with inferior 


gence. This ideology seemed justified because the pale and bl 


intelli- 
ue-eyed 
(Germanic) Western Europeans had been able to conquer and dominate 
large parts of the globe, including the once magnificent Civilizations of 
India, China, and the Islamic world. However, we should not believe that 
every European at the turn of the century was a racist. There were 

cant differences between individuals and nations and there were people 
(Baker's “black sympathizers”) who openly opposed both the racist ideol- 
ogy and the ruthless exploitation of Africa." The French, for example, 
adopted the policy of assimilation in their colonies and tended to believe 
that there were no differences between white and black people that edu- 
cation could not eliminate. In 1848, following the establishment of the 
Second Republic, the free blacks living in Saint-Louis and Gorée were given 
the right to vote in French parliamentary elections.5! The British were more 
prone to indirect rule and racial discrimination in their colonies, maintain- 
ing that not even the best education could turn black Africans, or even 
Indians, into equals to white Britons; or at the least that this process would 
take centuries (apartheid was often justified in South Africa on these 
grounds). Still, most Europeans, even those who were not racists, never 
questioned the right of European powers to their African colonies; nor did 
they ever envisage the emergence of independent African states. 
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Sahara more culturally and economically advanced than the sedentary 
Mande peoples of the middle Niger valley, as Ratzel suggested. 

The beauty and hence the higher intelligence of the Hamitic peoples 
were explained as a consequence of their fictitious Semitic inheritance; this 
was a result of their close contact with the advanced civilizations of 
Northern Africa and Middle East. This belief was nicely expressed by Sir 
Henry Rider Haggard (1856-1925) in his short story entitled Black Heart 
and White Heart, which appeared in the African Review in January 1896. 
In this story, a British hunter falls madly in love with a Zulu beauty whom 


the author described:56 


As is occasionally the case among Zulu women, she was beautiful — so 
beautiful that the sight of her went straight to the white man's heart, for 
a moment causing the breath to catch in his throat. [...] Her naked 
bronze-hued figure was tall and perfect in its proportions; while her 
face had little in common with that of the ordinary native girl, showing 
as it did strong traces of the ancestral Arabian or Semitic blood. 


As we shall see in a moment, it was not ridiculous to maintain that a 


Zulu beauty might have a Semitic ancestry. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE SUDANESE 
ORAL HISTORICAL TRADITIONS 


A consequence of the increasing direct contact with the West African inte- 
rior from the 1850s onwards was that European travellers and colonial 
administrators gradually got acquainted with the local unwritten historical 
traditions, although some superficial references to these traditions had 
appeared in the journals of earlier explorers.?? In 1728, for instance, Jean- 
Baptiste Labat described the inhabitants of Senegambia:^8 


The Blacks have no chronicles of their past because they are illiterate. 
[...] Nevertheless they have a perfect knowledge of what happened in 
the earliest times. Their memory is so good, and the tradition of what 


56 Tbe Best Short Stories of Rider Haggard. Edited and introduced by Peter Hanning 
(London 1981), pp.94-95; emphasis added. 
57 Amongst the earliest examples of the oral historical tradition collected by European 


visitors to Western Africa is a Fulani kinglist which was included in a Portuguese 
archive document of c.1600 (Hair 1992, p.111n.l; also A. Teixeira da Mota, ‘Un 
document nouveau pour l'histoire des Peuls au Sénégal pendant les XVème ct 
XVIème siecles', BCGP, xxiv [1969], pp.781-860). 

38 Nouvelle relation, 1l, pp.151-52; English translation from Hair 1984, p.122. 
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happened in the earliest times so fixed, that it is a delight to hear them 
recount what they have learned from their fathers and what those 
learned from their forebears. It is notable that they do this without vary- 
ing the least and that they remember the slightest detail. 


The first European explorer of Africa who became seriously interested in 
West African oral traditions was the Frenchman Jean-Baptiste Anne Raffenel 
(1809—58).?? In the years 1843-44 he travelled in Senegambia and the upper 
Niger. During this journey he recorded some examples of the oral tradition 
about the history of the local Soninke people. At the same time his two 
countrymen, Thomas Arbousset and Eugène Casalis, both Protestant mis- 
sionaries, recorded oral traditions among the Sotho in Southern Africa.9! A 
decade later Raffenel revisited Senegambia and this time he recorded some 
examples of the historical traditions of the Bambara.?? These traditions 
focus on the founder of the Bambara state of Segu, Biton Kulubali, and his 
adventures in the early eighteenth century.© Raffenel understood the great 
importance of oral tradition for future research into the West African past, 


even if he also recognized its weaknesses as historical evidence: 


On ne se figure pas en Europe les difficultés qu'on éprouve à obtenir 
des renseignements exacts sur l'histoire des peuples de l'Afrique. Dans 
un pays oü il n'existe ni chronologie, ni histoire écrite, on n'a pour se 
guider que des traditions conservées, sous forme de légendes, par des 
rapsodes presque toujours ignorants. Rarement ces traditions parvien- 
nent sans altération au voyager qui à la patience de les recueillir; elles 
fourmillent en outre d'un si grand nombre de contradiction, d'in- 
vraisemblances et d'événements merveilleux, que souvient le voyageur 
découragé abandonne une táche qu'il lui semble impossible d'achever. 


Another early collector of the historical traditions of Sudanic Africa was 
Heinrich Barth, who tried to get in touch with local scholars whenever it 
was possible. Barth did not, however, record any single legend as a whole; 


rather, his information was usually meant to supplement the data provided 


59 Ly-Tall 1984, p.182. 
jd See Voyage dans l'Afrique occidentale (Paris 1846), pp.282-91. 
6 Alain Ricard, ‘From Oral to Written Literature’, RAZ, xxvii (1997), p.193. Arbousset's 


book, Relation d'un voyage d'exploration au nord-est de la colonie du Cap de Bonne 
Espérance, appeared in 1842 (an English translation was published in Cape Town in 
1846). Casalis wrote the first grammar of the Sotho language, Etudes sur la langue 
sécbuana (Paris 1841). 

See Nouveau voyage dans le Pays des Nógres (Paris 1856), vol. 1, pp.363-77. 

For a modern version of this tradition, see for instance Lilyan Kesteloot, 'Le mythe et 
histoire dans la formation de l'empire de Ségou', BIFAN, sér. B, xt (1978), 
pp.578-681. 

Nouveau voyage, 1, p.169. 
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in written documents about recent events. Barth’s suggestions about y 
locations of the capitals of ancient Ghāna and Mālī were both based on oral 
information he had recorded in Timbuktu. Nevertheless, Barth Was the firs 
to pay attention to the methodological problems related to the recordin 
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8 of 
oral tradition: 


To the Tawáti ‘Abdalla I was indebted for information on a 
interesting matters, which I found afterward confirmed in every r 

In a few points his statements were subject to correction, and still more 
to improvement; but in no single case did I find that he had deviated 
from the truth. I state this deliberately, in order to show that c 

be taken to distinguish between information collected s stematically by 
a native enjoying the entire confidence of his informant, and who, from 
his knowledge of the language and the subject about which | nquires, 
is able to control his informant's statements, and that which is picked 
up incidentally by one who scarcely knows what he asks. 


In 1859 CJ. Reichardt published in Germany legends about the origins 
of the Fulani. These were based on documents that European travellers had 
brought with them to Europe.66 

The growing interest among European travellers in the oral history of the 
Sudanese states towards the end of the nineteenth century was well mani- 
fested in Gustav Nachtigal's remark about the history of Bagirmi, a power- 
ful kingdom in the neighbourhood of Born 


To be sure I did see the yellowed leaf of an extract from another chron- 
icle, though the defective Arabic in which its contents were written, its 
brevity and incompleteness, and finally the contradictions between it 
and some well-known facts in recent times make it ap of very lim- 
ited value, 

Fortunately, however, among the noble and free Bagirmi there 
Ecc many who know the history of their country exactly, since it 
became a Muhammedan State. This is all the more natural, as in fact 
only their own family history is concerned. The people of noble origin 
2 nearly all linked by the ties of one, even if distant, blood relation- 
ship, and feel themselves €ven now to have participated personally, in 
Some measure, through their ancestors in the more noteworthy ev 
X mag history, Many of them know down to the smallest details about 
à military expedition of their ancestors undertaken several i 
ra RE the names of the dignitaries then, even inde 

~ Borses Or of those of the king, and they can, for exs 
ple, engage in a lively discussion about the succession of ing-place 


Travels and Discoveries, L pp.334-35 


Three Original Fi ^ e. 
"lab Pieces in Arabic Letters, i in Transcription and in E 
Translation (Berlin), Arabic Letters, in Latin Transcripi 


Sabara and Sudan, III, P-596; emphasis added 


glish 


which were touched upon in a campaign 

Bagirmi history is little more than a me such a 
tary expeditions, cutting across the SR seri 
detailed reports of the experts served me AE E Every direction, the 
for my enquiries about the topography of the RN pice 


remote time. Since 
es of raids or mili- 


rientalist, text- i 
The Orientalist, text-dominated approach had gradually started losing its 


hold in the historiography of the Sudanese empires, while ‘understanding’ 

r ; ? 2 ing 
the West African past through the local tradition was | ‘ g 
n 68 Thi a 3 ds becoming more 
important.°* This new approach was propagated 


at the turn of the century 
by the German explorer cum anthropologist Leo Frobenius (1873-1938), to 
whom the Sudanese oral historical traditions represented a vivid Ee 
of the *heroic era" before the Spread of Islam in the eleventh century. 
Afterwards, Frobenius believed, this genuine African history had been dis- 
torted by the “fanatic” Muslim chroniclers of Timbuktu.” In 1911 Frobenius 
deeply lamented the willingness of his fellow scholars to follow blindly the 
written “ecclesiastical history”, as he himself called the chronicles of 


Timbuktu:7! 


Warum alle Historiker, von Heinrich Barth, dem entdecker des Tarik-es- 
Sudan, der wichtigsten Urkunde Timbuktus, bis auf unsere Tage, warum 
alle, alle, auch die Jiinger unserer skeptischen Zeit, alles, was da 
geschrieben steht, als pure, feste Wahrheit nahmen. 


After the First World War, Frobenius published a twelve-volume collec- 
tion of West African folklore that he had recorded during his exclusive trav- 
elling in the area, entitled somewhat strangely Die Atlantis.” The title 
echoes Frobenius's theory of African “cultural circles” (Kulturkreis). 
According to him, Western Africa formed an “Atlantic” culture circle. An 


i i i sical 
advanced civilization had flourished in the area during the clas 
r the ancient myth of 


Antiquity, and this civilization was the origin fo 
Atlantis — hence the title.” 
Nevertheless, as Raffenel had w 


and internal contradictions of the many 


arned his readers, the fantastic elements 
versions made most Western acad- 


LN adition as trustworthy his- 
€mic historians reject the value of African oral tradition 4 


Essner 1987, p.198. ieee 

Auf dem Wege nach Atlantis, p.220. 

Ibid., p.201. 

Ibid., p.200. bas (Jena 1921-28). 5 
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Leo Frobenius, ‘Ethnologische Ergebnisse , fir Ethnologie, Xu (1909), 
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torical evidence and, instead, regard the legends as nothing bur childish 
orica , : 


sagas. In some cases their w. | 
8 West African oral traditions is composed of the stuff of myth 


ariness was justified — clearly a large part of the 


material in the e i 
and folktale and on the face of it the prospect of trying to glean his 


information from them is not an encouraging one — and one should 
i 


remember that oral tradition was not considered reliable evidence in 


research in European history until very recently." This dismissive attitude 


survived well into the 1960s, when the oral tradition was suddenly elevat. 


ed to being the most valuable form of historical mime En African his 
riography, largely at the expense of written documents.”> A 

this was the publication of the reconstructed French translation. of the 
Sunjata epic by the Guinean scholar Djibril Tamsir Niane in E and its 
subsequent popularity among the historians of Western Africa.” There 
were perhaps two principal reasons for this over-estimation. The first was 
that the oral tradition was believed to express the Africans' perception of 
their own history and experiences, whereas the written material, mo 
produced by non-African observers, was claimed to be more or less dis- 
torted by ethnocentric and racist bias (Arab or European). Many oral histo- 
rians of Africa honestly believed that they were collecting individual mem- 
ories handed down unchanged by old men and women from generation to 
generation.” Secondly, the oral tradition seemed to justify the creation 
some Afrocentric historians, especially in the United States, of glorious West 
African "Middle Ages" with magnificent empires and prosperous capitals, at 
a time when Europe was still in the barbaric “Dark Ages"."? This interpre- 


Matthew Schoffeleers, ‘Oral History and the Retrieval of the Distant Past: On the p- 
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within academic circles did not carry much weight, for research into the 


African past had already ceased to be a subject of academic research, 
except the history of European exploration of the *Dark Continent" and the 
subsequent colonial conquest. Before the 1960s, however, books were writ- 
ten in Europe, that described the precolonial history of Africa. As we shall 
soon see, many works dealing with the history of Sudanic Africa appeared 
at the turn of the twentieth century, but these works were hardly read out- 
side the narrow group of Africanists, who were mostly colonial administra- 
tors and ethnographers, in France, Great Britain, and Germany. A more 
serious consequence of the rejection was that no systematic methodology. 
for interpreting African oral historical traditions developed until the publi- 
cation of Jan Vansina's pioneering work, De /a tradition orale, in 1961 (the 
English translation, Oral Tradition, appeared in 1965). Therefore, the colo- 
nial historians often read the legends quite literally (like the Afrocentric 
Writers today), as if the tradition were describing events that really took 
place at a certain historical time and place.*! To many writers, referring to 
the oral tradition became a convenient way of circumventing the lacunae 
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to rotate officers from post to post and from one cultural region to anoth- 
er, militated against the development of language skills. Therefore, the 
colonial administrators had to rely on interpreters; how well their inter- 
preters knew the French and how far the interpreters restrained themselves 
from tampering with and simplifying the complicated stories, is a question 
the modern reader should seriously consider.8? Some French writers open- 
ly admitted that they had omitted details of the tradition which they con- 
sidered too childish, or episodes that were too long and tedious.™ 

There are two important groups of oral historical traditions for the histori- 
ography of the Western Sudanese ancient empires, both preserved mainly by 
the two Mande peoples, the Soninke and the Malinke. These two traditions 
are the “Wagadu legend" and the "Sunjata epic", as they were named by the 
colonial historians. The former and much narrower group consists of stories 
describing the foundation and destruction of an ancient kingdom called 
Wagadu. The latter, wider group consists of stories focusing on the life of 
Sunjata Keita, who is identified with Mari Jata, the founder of the historical 
empire of Mali, and his fight against Sumanguru Kante, ruler of the Susu peo- 
ple Gwho are identified with the Süsü of the Arabic sources).?* These two 
groups do not, however, constitute any uniform tradition. They are both pre- 
served in different versions in various parts of Western Africa, and occasion- 
ally there are remarkable contradictions in the details between the versions. 
Most versions of the Wagadu legend have been recorded from the Soninke 
of the western Sahel; yet the tradition is familiar in northern Togo, where it 
is called the “Gassire’s Lute”. Today there exist some fifteen linear translations 
and reconstructed translations of the Wagadu legend, published in French, 
English, and German. Most of these translated versions were recorded before 
the 1920s — for some reason, the Wagadu legend has not attracted the atten- 
tion of the historians of Western Africa in our times. The Sunjata epic is pre- 
served by the Malinke living in the Republics of Senegal, Gambia, Mali, and 


Ita 1972, pp.678-79. See for example Louis Desplagnes, Le plateau central nigérien 
(Paris 1907), p.585; and Charles Monteil, ‘La légende du Ouagadou et l'origine des 
Soninké’, in: Mélanges ethnologiques (Dakar 1954: Mémoires de l'IFAN no. 23), p.365 
See Jules Vidal, ‘La légende officielle de Soundiata, fondateur de l'empire Manding 
BCEHSAOF, vu (1924), pp.317-28. 

Compared to the Wagadu legend, the Sunjata epic is considered more ‘historical’. 
Although the epic does not contain any exact dates for the events it describes, modern 
historians identify unanimously Sunjata as Mari Jata who was, according to Ibn 
Khaldün, the first ruler of Mali (see Corpus, p.333; Recueil, $582; David Conrad, 
"Searching for History in the Sunjata Epic: The Case of Fakoli’, HA, xix [1992], p.147) 
Following the chronology of the Malian rulers given by Ibn Khaldün, Mari Jata’s reign 
probably began in the 1230s (Levtzion 1973, p.63). Since Ibn Khaldün obtained his 
information from Malian visitors in Egypt, it is suggested that the epic already existed 
in the late fourteenth century. 
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Guinea; especially in the Mande heartland. The Sunjata epic is nowadays a 
popular subject for Western students of the Mande peoples, and a great num- 
ber of linear English and French translations have been published during the 
past two decades. A Finnish translation appeared in 1983.55 

The synopsis of the Wagadu legend is as follows. Some time in the dis- 
tant past, Dinga, the hero and collective ancestor of the Soninke people 
arrived from the east and settled in a place called Kumbi where he wanted 
to built his capital. Nothing is said of the exact location of the place. Kumbi 
was guarded by a monstrous snake called Bida. Dinga — or, according to 
some versions, his son Diabé Cisse — made an agreement with the snake, 
promising that every year the most beautiful virgin in his realm would be 
sacrificed to it. In return, Bida promised to provide Dinga (or Diabé Cisse) 
and his descendants with plenty of gold and regular rains. This agreement 
was respected for a long time by both sides and with the help of the gold 
and abundant rains Wagadu, as Dinga's (or Diabé Cisse's) realm was 
called,®° became a powerful kingdom. Nevertheless, in a certain year (again 
in the distant past) the suitor of the virgin (the girl is often named Asya or 
Syene), who was supposed to be sacrificed to the snake, did not accept the 
fate of his sweetheart and decided to kill the snake; according to some ver- 
sions, this was against the girl’s will. The snake Bida was beheaded but 
before dying, it uttered a terrible curse that made wells go dry and the gold 
disappear. The drought lasted for seven years, seven months, and seven 
days. Thus Wagadu was ruined and its people dispersed.8” 

The Wagadu legend focuses only on the foundation and the destruction 
of the kingdom; what happened between these two dramatic events is left 


Conrad 1992, p.148. A comprehensive list of the linear and reconstructed French and 


English translations of the Sunjata epic is included in Bulman 1997. This list lacks the 
publications in other languages (for instance in German and in Dutch). The Finnish 
wanslauon, based on the three versions recorded by Gordon Innes in Gambia 
(Sunjata. Three Mandinka Versions, London 1974), was prepared by Juha Vakkuri 
(Sundiata voittaja. vanba malilainen runoelma, Helsinki). See also the bibliography 
in Johnson 1992, pp.147—í8. 

According to the tradition, the name *Wagadu" stands for the “Land of the Wago", 
wago (sing. wage) referring to the noble Soninke clans who trace their origin to the 
many sons of Dinga (Monteil 1954, pp.362 and 397; Germaine Dieterlen & Diarra 
Sylla, L'empire de Ghana. Le Wagadou et les traditions de Yéréré, Paris 1992, pp.51, 62 
and 76). 

See Dieterlen & Sylla 1992, p.6; and Levtzion 1973, pp.16-18. The synopsis of the 
Wagadu legend curiously echoes a similar tradition in Bornu, as recorded by George 
Lyon: “Until few years ago, when the country became much improved under the mild 
government of a religious Muslim [Shaykh al-Kànimi], it was the custom to throw into 
the stream at the ume of its rise a virgin richly dressed, and of superior beauty. The 
greatest people of the country considered themselves honoured if the preference was 
given to one of their daughters, and the learned men augured a good or bad year 
from the ease or difficulty with which their vicum was drowned” (A Narrative of 
Travels [1821], p.125; brackets added). 
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untold. This is a common phenomenon in the oral tradition, which tends 
to simplify the story by forgetting the less noteworthy events. Even the ear- 
liest versions of the legend, recorded before the year 1912, do not contain 
references to any external historical events, which might help to date the 
episodes described in the story. Only much later, when the legendary 
Wagadu had already been identified with the ancient Ghana of the Arabic 
sources in the authorized French historiography of the Western Sudan, did 
some local Sudanese informants begin to offer exact dates for the existence 
of Wagadu: according to a Muslim scholar from Gumbu, writing in 1940, 
Wagadu had been founded about twenty-four years after the birth of the 
Prophet Muhammad (c.570-632 4D).*? The dates given in the later versions 
of the Wagadu legend, however, are not authentic and are transferred from 
the written French historiography of ancient Ghana. 

The earliest surviving version of the Wagadu legend was recorded by the 
Frenchman LJ.B. Bérenger-Féraud, at that time the “médecin en chef de la 
marine” (most of the French officers, who took part in the conquest of the 
Western Sudan, belonged to the artillery of the navy), who published the 
story in 1879 in his collection of Senegambian folktales, under the title 
Légende du serpent de Bambouk.® This version was re-published, unchang- 
ed, in 1885 in the author's new, enlarged collection of West African folk- 
tales. Bérenger-Féraud does not explain where and in what circumstances 
he had recorded his version of the legend. At least we know that he did 
not travel beyond the French territories in the upper Senegal valley and his 
title for the story suggests that his informant was probably a bard (“griot") 
from Bambuk.?! On the other hand, the brevity and contents of the story 
imply that the informant was not well acquainted with the legend, unless 
Bérenger-Féraud himself edited the original story with a heavy hand. 

The version recorded by Bérenger-Féraud merely describes the events 
that led to the killing of the sacred snake and the story takes place among 
the Soninke of Bambuk. Bérenger-Féraud did not consider the possibility 
that the story might contain any historical information. Nor could he, since 
his version has no internal chronology and there are no references to Dinga 
or Wagadu, even though the killing of the snake is said to have been the 


es Boubou Doucouré, ‘Notice sur l'origine des habitants de Goumbou', B/FAN, i (19-10), 
p.351. 

8) Les peuplades de la Sénégambie (Paris), pp.169-72. 

90 Recueil des contes populaires de la Sénégambie (Paris; reprinted 1970); see pp.185-90 


a Bérenger-Féraud also wrote a study of the bards amongst the Senegambian peoples 


CÉtude sur les griots des peuplades de la Sénégambie', Revue d'Anthropologie, 2ème 
série, v [1882], pp.266-79). 
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reason for the dispersal of the Soninke people from Bambuk, who never 
again formed political units bigger than villages.?? The only proper name 
mentioned in this version is "Coumba"; she was the virgin whose lover 
beheaded the monster. The name echoes the female spirit, Mame Coumba, 
who is believed to control the local waters in Senegal.?* 

At the same time, in 1882, the earliest brief reference to the Sunjata epic 
appeared in a publication describing the customs and languages of the 
peoples living in Portuguese Guinea. This version was, however, largely 
unnoticed outside Portugal until recently.?! A more complete and a more 
popular version of the Sunjata epic — that is, containing most of the essen- 
tial parts of the tradition — was published in France by Captain F. 
Quiquandon ten years later, in 1892. Quiquandon was active in the 
Western Sudan during the French conquest of the middle Niger valley and 
his version of the epic was probably recorded in Sikasso in 1890, during 
his mission to the local ruler on behalf of Colonel Archinard.?? Two other 
early French versions of the epic were recorded by the lieutenants Jaime 
and Hourst in Kulikoro, near Bamako, and published in 1894 and 18^ 
respectively.” It was some time before the Sunjata epic properly caug' 
attention of the French historians of Western Africa.?* The most c 
hensive early versions of the Sunjata epic were recorded in Nio! 

Adam (in 1900-01), Robert Arnaud (probably in 1906), and Jean 
(probably in 1909) who passed his two versions on to Maurice 


for publication.? These three versions were published in Fren 


ga This could actually refer to the destructive Moroccan campaigns in the west 


launched by Mawlay Isma‘il, some of which even reached the Bambuk are: 
the years 1720 and 1740. These attacks resulted in a severe famine, which greatly 
reduced the local population and forced many to leave the area (Philip Curtin, 
‘Chronology of Events and Reigns in the Upper Senegal Valley’, B/FAN, sér. B, XNXXvt 
[1974]. pp.529—í4). 
94 Brooks 1993, p.16; see also André Arcin, La Guinée francaise. Races, cultures, 
religions, coutumes, production, commerce (Paris 1907), p.404. 
M.M. de Barros, 'Guiné Portugueza ou breve noticia sobre alguns dos seus usos, 
costumes, linguas e origens de seus povos', BSGL, xit, p.720; see Bühnen 1994, p.2. 
F. Quiquandon, ‘Histoire de la puissance mandinque d'apres la légende et la tradition’, 
Bulletin de la Société de géographie commerciale de Bordeaux, pp.305-18. 
Meyer, Erforschungsgeschichte, p.17; Bulman 1997, p.90. 
9? Jaime, De Koulikoro à Tombouctou à bord du “Mage” 1889- 1890 (Paris 1894): Hourst, 
Sur le Niger et au pays des Touaregs: La Mission Hourst par Le Lieutenant de Vaisseau 
Hourst (Paris 1898), for further details, see Bulman's list (1997), nos 19 and 25. 
See Le Chatelier, L'Islam dans l'Afrique occidentale (Paris 1899), p.87; and Arcin, La 
Guinée francaise, pp.197 and 281. 
Soon after the French occupation of Nioro in 1901, a naval artillery officer called 
Claude, who was appointed commander of the cercle of Nioro, commissioned a 
young local Muslim resident, Mamadou Aissa Diakité, to write a history of the town. 
This chronicle lengthy chronicle includes a short section on Sunjata, Claude passed 
the chronicle on to Archinard who gave it to the Académie des Sciences Coloniales 
in Paris. The text was published in 1929 by Henri Labouret (Annales de l'Académie 
des Sciences Coloniales, m, pp.189-225). 
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translation in 1903, 1912, and 1913, respectively.!9? The first scholarly tran- 
scribed and translated versions of the Sunjata epic appeared in the 1970s.!”! 
A more complete version of the Wagadu legend than that of Bérenger- 
Féraud was recorded by Dr Louis Tautain, "administrateur principal des 
colonies", who was positioned for some time in the French fortress at 
Bamako. It was published with his commentary in 1895.9? According to his 
commentary, Tautain had heard the legend in 1887 from several anony- 
mous Soninke informants during his journey from Bamako to Sokolo, 
Gumbu, Siébugu, and other places in the western Sahel.!® It seems likely 
that most of his informants were from Gumbu, an important commercial 
town in Baghana, on the road from Sokolo to Nioro, the provincial capital. 
According to the German traveller Oskar Lenz, Gumbu had fifteen to twen- 
ty thousand inhabitants in the 1880s.!°* This hypothesis is supported by the 
fact that most of the existing versions of the Wagadu legend are recorded 
in the same area, either in Gumbu or in Nioro. Also, the people of Gumbu 
strongly associate themselves with the ancient Wagadu by claiming that 
their ancestors were the Kusa, who were the personal slaves to the rulers 
of Wagadu.!95 In spite of their servile status, some of the Kusa managed to 
achieve important posts within the court of Wagadu.! According to the 
local chroniclers, Gumbu was established in the year 479/1086—87.107 
Furthermore, both Nioro and Gumbu are important centres of Islamic learn- 
ing in the western Sahel, and local scholars were certainly acquainted with 
the traditions about the Kayamagha of Ta’rikh al-Sūdān and with the Ghana 
of medieval Arabic sources. 8 Moreover, we know by name a Muslim 
100 G. Adam, 'Légendes historiques du pays de Nioro (SaheD', Revue Coloniale, nouvelle 
série, it (1903), pp.354—62; R. Arnaud, L'Islam et la politique musulmane francaise en 
Afrique occidentale frangaise (Paris 1912), M. Delafosse, Traditions bistoriques et 
légendaires du Soudan occidental, traduites d'un manuscrit arabe inédit (Paris 1913). 
Yet Delafosse had included the story of Sunjata and Sumanguru in his Hawt-Sénégal- 
Niger which was published in 1912 (see vol. II, pp.162-84); see also Bulman's list 
(1997), nos 2 and 16. 
101 Conrad 1994, p.367. 
102 ‘Légende et traditions des Soninké relatives à l'empire de Ghanata', BGHD, no. 2, 
pp.472-80. Tautain also published a study of the Mande languages in 1887 (‘Notes sur 
trois langues: Soninghé, Bambara et Malinghé', Revue de linguistique et de philologie). 
‘Légende et traditions’, p.472; Monteil, ‘La légende du Ouagadou', p.367, Meyer, 
Erforschungsgeschichte, p.16; Conrad 1984, p.42. Tautain was travelling with 
Quiquandon who published a version of the Sunjata epic in 1892 (see footnote 95 
above). 
i Timbuktu, M, p.235. 
105 Doucouré 1940, pp.350-51; Claude Meillassoux, ‘Les origines de Gumbu (Mali, 
BIFAN, sér. B, xxxiv (1972b), pp.268-69; see also Lenz, Timbuktu, Il, p.240. 
Monteil, ‘La légende du Ouagadou’, pp.403-4; see also Dieterlen & Sylla, L'empire de 
Ghana, pp. 72-74. 
107 Meillassoux 1972b, p.279. 
According to the version recorded by Tautain, the founder of Wagadu was called 


“Khaya Makha Sisé"; this is a direct reference to the Tærīkh al-Siidan (see footnote 
111 below). 
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scholar of Nioro, gadi Mamadou Aissa Kaba Diakité, who provided lengthy 
examples of both the Wagadu legend and the Sunjata epic to Adam and 
Chartier. 

Tautain was the first European writer to identify the legendary Wagadu 
of the oral tradition as the historical Ghana of the medieval Arabic sources. 
His principal argument for this identification was that the tradition had been 
preserved among the Soninke of the western Sahel who had been, as 
Heinrich Barth had proven, the people of ancient Ghana. Furthermore, the 
version that Tautain had recorded located the kingdom of Wagadu in 
Baghana; that is, in the area where both Cooley and Barth had located the 
ancient Ghàna.!!? Finally, the identification was possible because Tautain's 
version contained considerably more historical information, compared to 
Bérenger-Féraud's earlier version. Tautain's version even names the twelve 
successive rulers of Wagadu, who were reigning over the kingdom before 
its final destruction.!!! Comparing the list of the twelve kings of Wagadu 
with Barth's chronological table for the history of ancient Ghana, Tautain 
believed that he was able to calculate exact dates for both the foundation 
and the destruction of Wagadu/Ghana. 

Tautain's reasoning was as follows: he supposed, perhaps for patriotic 
reasons, that the twelve kings of Wagadu had each ruled for approximate- 
ly as long as the kings of France, which was about twenty-one years.!!? 
Since the name of the seventh king of Wagadu was “Suleyman”, Tautain, 
logically, supposed that he must have been the first Muslim ruler of the 
kingdom (because Sulaymàn is a typical Muslim name). According to 
Barth's chronology, Islam was adopted in Ghàna during the Almoravid 
occupation in the years 1076-87.!!^ Referring to this hypothesis, Tautain 
concluded that six pagan kings ruled Wagadu before the year 1076 and six 
Muslim kings reigned after the death of amir Abū Bakr b. ‘Umar, the alleged 
Almoravid conqueror of Ghàna, in 1087. Using these two external dates, 
Tautain calculated that Wagadu/Ghàna was established some time around 


109 See Bulman's list (1997), no. 14; also footnote 99 above. 
ro Tautain, "Légende et traditions', pp.473-75 
M Ibid , pp.475—76. The twelve kings of Wagadu were, in successive order: Khaya Makha 
Sisé (or Wagadu Makha), Wakané Sakho, D'améra Sokhna, Gumané Fadé, Sero 
khumma, Kambiné, Suleyman, Bannabubu, Wagadu Makha II, Gané, Musa, Biramu. 
Compare these names to those given by Charles Monteil CLa légende du Ouagadou' 
[1954], p.379): Manga Dyabe Sise, Manga Kuya Sise, Manga Kuyate Kuya Sise, Manga 
Tane Sise, Manga Tane Fankante Sise, Manga Mamodu Soki-mira Sise, Manga 
Mandyan. 
Tautain, "Légende et traditions’, p.477. Forty-eight kings ruled France from Pepin the 
Short (751-68) to the proclamation of the republic on 21 September 1792; their 
T average length of reign was twenty-one years and eight months. 

; Ibid. 
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the year 950 ap (1076 — [6 x c.21 yearsD !!* and it was destroyed in 1203 
AD (1087 + [6 x c.21 years]!^) by Sumanguru Kante, ruler of the Susu 
(Süsü), as Barth had suggested in his chronological table.!!^ Thus Tautain's 
version of the Wagadu legend appeared to provide further credibility for 
the Süsü conquest of Ghàna in 1203, although this date was originally 
based on Leo Africanus's erroneous information about the foundation of 
Timbuktu. 

The appearance of the name “Sumanguru” in Tautain's article suggests 
that the author knew the versions of the Sunjata epic published by 
Quiquandon in 1892 and Jaime in 1894, for the character of Sumanguru 
does not appear in any of the Arabic sources; nor is he mentioned in any 
of the existing versions of the Wagadu legend (although some later versions 
of the Sunjata epic credit him with the destruction of Wagadu/Ghana, but 
this addition cannot be taken as reliable, as it postdates the integration of 
the oral tradition into the authorized historiography!!). The most serious 
problem in Tautain's reasoning is that the number of rulers of Wagadu is 
not the same in all versions of the legend, which makes this kind of cal- 
culation for the foundation and destruction of Wagadu/Ghàna meaningless. 
According to a version recorded by Charles Monteil in 1898, Wagadu had 


118 


only had seven rulers;!!? another version published by Maurice Delafosse 


in 1913 says that there were five;!!? a modern version related by Diarra 
Sylla says that Wagadu had had no fewer than thirty-three kings before its 
destruction.!?° According to one version, recorded by Frobenius, Wagadu 
existed in four different periods in four different places.??! 

The next version of the Wagadu legend was recorded in Medina in June 


1898 by Charles Monteil. His informant was a certain gesere, or bard, called 


The date for the foundation of Wagadu, proposed by Tautain, was reasonable, for it 
corresponds with the descripion of Ghana by Ibn Hawqal in the latter half of the 
tenth century. Ibn Hawqal's Kitab sürat al-ard was already familiar to the Orientalists 
and historians of the Sudanic Africa (see chapter 5 above, footnote 199). Yet Tautain's 
date contradicted Barth's hypothesis that ancient Ghana was the empire of Kayamagha 
described in the Tz'rikbb al-Siidan. 

This equation results in fact AD 1213, but Tautain apparently believed that suleyman's 

reign began in the year 1076, though he was at first a vassal to the Almoravid amir 

Abi Bakr: 1076 ap + 6 x c.21 years results 1202 Ap. 

118 "Légende et traditions’, pp.476 and 478. 

n See Chroniques du Fotita Sénégalais. Traduites de deux manuscrits arabes inéditsde 
Siré-Abbás-Sob et accompagnées de notes, documents annexes et commentaires, dun 
glossaire et de carters par Maurice Delafosse avec la collaboration de Henri Gaden 
(Paris 1913), p.132. 

ug See Monteil 1954, p.379; also n.2. 





1 See Delafosse, Haut-Sénégal-Niger, |, p.258; also Adam, "Légendes historiques’, p 92 
ed See Dieterlen & Sylla 1992, p.87. 
mn See 'Gassires Laute’, in: Leo Frobenius, Spielmannsgeschichten der Sabel (Jena 1921: 


Atlantis, Band vi), p.53. 
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Tudo Yaresi who originated from Gumbu [sic]. This version was not pub- 


lished until 1954 by Vincent Monteil, son of Charles Monteil.!?? During his 


stay in Medina (1898-99) Charles Monteil recorded in his journal two ver- 


sions of the Sunjata epic, which also remained unpublished until 1966, 


although both versions are referred to in his Les empires du Mali, first pub- 


lished in 1929.!23 Other early versions of the Wagadu legend were record- 


ed by French military officers and colonial administrators who were active 


in the Western Sudan at the turn of the century. The existing linear and 


reconstructed translations of the Wagadu legend, and their dates of publi- 


cation, are listed below. 


See Monteil 1954, p.368ff. and 365n.1. Vincent Monteil also published another version 
of the Wagadu legend which had been sent to his father by Malamine Tandyan from 
Medina, some time during the years 1944-17 (see ibid., p.383ff.). An improved French 
translation of Malamine's version was published by the Senegalese historian 
Abdoulaye Bathily CLa légende du adou. Texte soninké de Malamine Tandyan, 
retranscrit, traduit et annoté’, B/FAN, sér. B, xxix [1967], pp.134—i9). 

Charles Monteil, ‘Fin de siecle à Médine (1898-99), BIFAN, sér. B, xxvi. (1966), 
pp.166—70. 
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Table 7. The Printed Versions of the Wagadu Legend’? 








Recorded by Date of first Informant Place of 


publication recording 
Bérenger-Féraud!?> 1879 ? Bambuk? 
Tautain!26 1895 ? Gumbu? 
Tellier”? 1902 ? Kita 
Adam??8 1903 Mamadou Aïssa Diakité Nioro 
Lanzerac!?? 1907 Mamadou Sallama Nioro 
Arnaud??? 1912 a member of Nioro 


Delafosse!?! 1913 Mamadou Aissa Diakité Nioro 
Frobenius??? 1921 an elder of Djerma Northern Togo 
Vidal!33 1923 ? 2 

Saint-Pére!?* 1925 ? Guidimakha 
Monteil!?5 1954 Tudo Yaresi Gumbu 
Monteil! 1954 Malamine Tandyan Medina 
Socé!37 1962 ? ? 

Bathily!38 1975 Mamadu Talibe Sisoxo  Tiyabu 
Dieterlen!? 1992 Diarra Sylla Yéréré 





the Bathily clan 








124 
125 
126 


127 


130 


131 


133 
13 
135 
136 


137 
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See also the bibliography in Monteil 1954, p.367. 

See footnote 89 above. 

See footnote 102 above: reprinted in Dieterlen & Sylla 1992 

Commandant Tellier, Autour de Kita Étude soudanaise (Paris 1902). | have not been 
able to see a copy of this book; the reference is given in Monteil 1954 

G. Adam, ‘Légendes historiques du Pays de Nioro (Sahel)’, Revue Coloniale, nouvelle 
série, m (1903), pp.81-98; reprinted in Dicterlen & Sylla 1992. 

Lieutenant Lanzerac, ‘La légende du Ouagadou', Revue indigène, no. 13 (mai 1907); 
‘Au Soudan, la légende soudanaise', Revue Indigène, no. 18 (octobre 1907), both are 
reprinted in Dieterlen & Sylla 1992. 

‘La singulière légende des Soninkés. Traditions orales sur le royaume de Koumbi et 
sur divers autres royaumes soudanais’, in: R. Arnaud, Z4/slam et la politique 
musulmane française en Afrique occidentale francaise (Paris 1912), p.14Áff; reprinted 
in Dieterlen & Sylla 1992. 

‘Histoire du royaume du Ouagadou', in: Maurice Delafosse, Traditions historiques et 
légendaires du Soudan occidental, traduites d'un manuscrit arabe inédit (Paris 1913); 
reprinted in Dieterlen & Sylla 1992. 

'Gassires Laute’, in: Spielmannsgeschichten der Sabel (Jena 1921: Atlantis, Band vi), 
pp-53-75. An English translation appeared in 1937 in Frobenius's African Genesis 
(New York). An English adaptation of the story by Alta Jablow appeared in 1971 
(Gassire’s Lute. A West African Epic, reissued in 1991 with changes by Waveland 
Press). Frobenius also recorded a version of the Sunjata epic which appeared in the 
fifth volume of the Atlantis (Jena 1925, pp.303—43) 

‘Le mystére de Ghana’, BCEHSAOF, vi (1923b), pp.512-24. 

Les Sarakollé du Guidimakba (Paris 1925), p.12. 

‘La légende du Wagadu', in: Monteil 1954, pp.369-82. 

‘Texte soninké de la légende du Ouagadou', in Monteil 1954, pp.383-96. This version 
was reissued in 1967 (see footnote 122 above). 

‘La légende de Ghana’, in: Ousmane Socé, Contes et légendes d'Afrique Noire (Paris 
1962), pp.33-42. Though no informant is named, this version seems to be based on 


To sum up, by the end of the nineteenth century several examples of the 
oral historical traditions concerning the ancient empires of the Western 
Sudan existed; traditions which enabled some French writers to start sup- 
plementing the historiography of Ghana and Mali in accordance with the 
current ideological tendencies in European thought. We shall turn our 


attention next to this genre. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF 
THE SUBJECT TO FRENCH READERS 


The earliest signs of the increase in French interest in the early history of 
Sudanic West Africa, besides recording of the local oral historical traditions 
(a history of Senegal had appeared in 1853'9), were the three papers pub- 
lished before the conquest of the Niger valley, written by Louis Quintin 
(1881),!!! General Louis Faidherbe (1884),!?? and by René Basset (1888).!!5 
None of these three publications made much development beyond the 
chronological table set by Heinrich Barth in 1858; they were more impor- 
tant in changing the tone and familiarizing the subject to French readers — 
as well as for introducing several erroneous hypotheses to succeeding 
works. 

The first of these three writers, Louis Quintin, had participated in Eugene 
Mage's journey to Segu and other parts of the Western Sudan in the years 
1863-66.!** Quintin was interested in the peoples of the middle Niger val- 
ley and their history, and he appears to have been very familiar with the 


existing literature on this subject. His knowledge of early West African his- 


the earlier existing publications. Socé introduced several additions to the story, taken 
from the authorized historiography of Western Sudan, apparently in order to make the 
legend appear historically more reliable. 





DE "The Wagadu Legend by Mamadu Talibe Sisoxo', in: Abdoulaye Bathily, 'A Discussion 
of the Traditions of Wagadu with Some Reference to Ancient Ghana’, BIFAN, sér. B, 
xxxvit, (1975), pp.71-94. The version was recorded in 1966. 

Ld ‘Texte de Diarra Sylla, traduction et commentaires’, in Dieterlen & Sylla 1992, 

Nm pp.11—48. 


Sce chapter 1 above, footnote 46 

‘Etude ethnographique sur les pays entre le Sénégal et le Niger’, BSG, 7ème série, 1, 
pp.177-218 and 303-35 

"Tombouctou et les grandes voies commerciales du nord-ouest de l'Afrique', Revue 
Scientifique, 3ème série, no. 20 (15.11.1884), pp.609-13. 

‘Mélanges d'histoire et de littérature orientales’, Le Muséon, vit, pp.49-60 and 137-51. 
This paper is often referred to with the title "L'essai sur l'histoire de Tonbouktou, des 
Songhai et des Melli', which is actually the opening sentence. 

Roberts 1987, p.87; for some reason, Quintin is erroneously referred to as “Quinton” 
throughout Robert's work. See also E. Mage, ‘Note sur le voyage de MM. Mage et 
Quintin au pays de Ségou', BSG, 5eme série, xit (1866), pp.290—307. 


[Er 
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tory was based on Barth, whose chronology Quintin was able to supple- 
ment with some new details and explanations, using the oral tradition he 
had collected during his travels. While in Segu, Quintin had recorded a ver- 
sion of the story of Biton Kulubali and he is the first European writer to use 
the denomination "Wagadu", even before the publication of Tautain’s ver- 
sion of the legend. As discussed above, the name Wagadu is absent in the 
version published by Bérenger-Féraud in 1879. This tiny detail proves that 
Quintin knew the legend; unfortunately he did not publish the version, nor 
did he specify when and where he had heard it. There is a reference that 
suggests that Quintin might have heard the legend in Bambuk, for he men- 
tions that the tradition of Wagadu was preserved amongst the “Bakiri”, who 
were “one of the great families of the Si-Sé”.!"° Much later, probably in 
1906, a member of the “Bakiri” told a version of the Wagadu legend to 
Robert Arnaud.!46 The “Bakiri” refer to the Bathily (or Bacil clan, who 
once ruled the Soninke state of Gajaga in the vicinity of Bakel, in the upper 
Senegal valley, whereas the "Si-Sé" is the Soninke clan of the Cisse (or Sise) 
who associate themselves with the ancient Wagadu. The Cisse are said to 
have been the ruling dynasty of Wagadu.!" Quintin, however, did not iden- 
tify the legendary Wagadu as the historical Ghàna which, according to him, 
was an ancient kingdom of the Fulani (as Barth had suggested), situated to 
the east [sic] of Timbuktu. In fact, the history of ancient Ghàna appeared to 
be a rather uninteresting subject to Quintin. ^? 

The most original part of Quintin's paper concerns his speculation about 
the origins of the Soninke people. Although Europeans had had contacts 
with the Mande peoples since the late fifteenth century, their ethnology 
was still unknown. In 1876 Henri Duveyrier had published a paper, in 
which he suggested that the ancestors of the Soninke people might have 
migrated to the Western Sudan from Morocco. Proof of this hypothesis was, 
Duveyrier claimed, that the Moors of the western Sahara called the local 
Soninke population in the cities of Tichitt and Walata Abel Massa, the "peo- 
ple of Massa".!^ According to Duveyrier, the denomination “Massa” referr- 
ed to Wadi Massa in southern Morocco. Furthermore, the ancient Latin 
authors confirmed that the inhabitants of “Masatat”, a place on the Atlantic 


coast of the Roman province of Mauritania Tingitana, were blacks. Masatat 


jas ‘Étude ethnographique’, p.198; also, pp.306-8. 
po Monteil 1954, p.367; see footnote 131 above. 
d Bathily 1975, pp.15 and 50. 

il 'Étude ethnographique', p.188. 


132 See Webb 1995, p.61. 
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was nothing but the present Wadi Massa and its ancient black inhabitants 
were the ancestors of the Soninke.? Duveyrier's hypothesis sounded at the 
time no less incredible than the contemporary claims that the Fulani might 
have migrated to Western Africa from India. 

According to Quintin, the name “Soninke” came from the expression 
"Sonni-nké", meaning the “people of Sonni”; the “Sonni” referring to the 
Sonni (Sunni or Shi) rulers of the Songhay whose history is described in 
the Tarīkb al-Siidan and by Leo Africanus. Following this interpretation, 
Quintin claimed that the Soninke, who were living in the upper Senegal 
valley and the western Sahel, were ethnically the same people as the 
Songhay. They had fled the area some four hundred years ago, after Askiya 
Muhammad Ture had deposed the son of Shi ‘Ali in 1493. Originally the 
name “Sonni-nké” had only referred to the members of the former Sonni 
or Shi dynasty, but afterwards it was transformed into a generic name for 
their descendants.?! The same interpretation was suggested by Anne 
Raffenel in 1856, whose two journals were certainly familiar to Quintin.!?? 
Furthermore, Quintin claimed that the Songhay had a Berber ancestry and 
that they had arrived at the Niger bend area from the east in around 600 
AD. This would explain why the Soninke were also called *Sarakole"; this 
denomination literally meant “white people”.!>3 Quintin's hypothesis rested 
on the remark made by Leo Africanus that Soni Heli had a Libyan ancestry 
and also on the comment in the Ta»īkb al-Stiddn that the founder of the 
Za (Dia) dynasty of the Songhay was called “Dia al-Yaman" who had 
arrived from the east. The Za dynasty was followed in the late fourteenth 
century by the Sunni or Shi dynasty, who were related to the Za. The Si- 
Sé, whom Quintin had met at Sansanding, were descendants of the Shi 
dynasty. Another proof of the Berber ancestry of the Sonni-nké/Songhay 
was that Agadez was ruled, according to Barth, by the Bakiri; Quintin 
believed that they were related to the Bakiri he had met in Senegal. !5* Thus 


In "Sculptures antiques de la province marocaine de Sous découvertes par le rabbin 


Mardochée', BSG, Aoüt 1876 [an extract]. 

‘Etude ethnographique’, p.179. An equally fantastic explanation for the name Soninke 
was offered by Diarra Sylla. According to him, the word was derived from the 
Egyptian city of Aswin, where Dinga, the founder of Wagadu, was born. This 
interpretation was based on the mere phonetic resemblance between *Aswanek" and 
“Aswan” (see Dieterlen & Sylla 1992, p.48). 

See Raffenel, Nouveau voyage, p.170n.1. 





"n ‘Etude ethnographique’, p.198. According to Quintin, the word “séré” meant people 
and "khollé" white. More often, the name ^Sarakole" is translated to mean “red 
people" (see Arnaud, ‘La singuliere légende', p.145). 

154 





‘Etude ethnographique’, pp.192 and 198; see also Lepsius, Nubische Grammatik, 
p.xlvii. To be sure, Barth wrote only that the father of the present ruler of Agadez 
(1850) was called “Sultan El Bákeri^ (Travels and Discoveries, 1, p.320). 
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the name “Wagadu” was derived from Agadez, the original home of the 
Bakiri. According to Marmol, Agadez was founded by Shi ‘Ali at some time 
in the early 1460s and this would explain why the Sonni-nké/Songhay of 
Senegal traced their origins to Wagadu/Agadez.55 

A consequence of Quintin’s hypothesis, that the Soninke were ethnical- 
ly related to the Songhay, was that the later French writers started mistak- 
enly thinking the ancient Ghana, which was meanwhile identified as the 
legendary Wagadu by Tautain, was the first empire of the Songhay nation, 
the second being the empire established by Shi ‘Alī in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century.!°° This interpretation was first proposed by General 
Faidherbe in his brief paper, published in 1884. He combined existing 
knowledge of Ghana with the history of Songhay in a very original way. 
According to Faidherbe, Ghana was founded in the western Sahel by the 
Soninke (that is, the Songhay) people in about 300 ap. This detail came 
from Barth’s chronological table. Around 1000 ap the ruler of Ghana was 
converted to Islam by the Lamtüna and the “Zenaga” Berbers. This detail 
echoes the hypothesis about an Almoravid conquest of Ghana, followed by 
a forced conversion, as proposed by Cooley and Barth; whereas the date 
for the conversion originates from the Tzrikb al-Sūdān, according to which 
the fifteenth Za ruler of Songhay, called Za Kosoi, had adopted Islam in the 
year 400/1009-10. There is no mention in the chronicle that he was forced 
to become a Muslim by the Berbers or anyone else.!?? Nevertheless, accord- 
ing to Faidherbe, Berber rule in Ghana lasted until 1203, when the king- 
dom was conquered by the Süsü; this is another detail adopted directly 
from Barth. Ghana regained its independence around 1468, under the reign 
of Shi ‘Ali, whom Faidherbe styled without hesitation the “king of 
Ghana".158 

The last of the three early French writers, René Basset (1855-1924), was 
a prolific and renowned Orientalist whose interest in the early history of 
Sudanic West Africa arose from his more profound knowledge of medieval 


Arabic literature and from his much deeper interest in the history of Islamic 


195 ‘Etude ethnographique’, p.193; see also Barth, Travels and Discoveries, Ml, p.664. For 
the identification of Wagadu with Agadez, see Frobenius, Spielmeannsgeschichten der 
Sahel, p.59. 

156 See O. Reclus, ‘Songhai’, in: La Grande Encyclopédie, vol. 30 (Tours 1901), p.271 

157 Ralfs, *Beitráge', p.521 (“Za Kasi”); ‘Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, p 5 


According to the Ta?rikb al-Fattásb, the ruler was Za Kotso and his conversion took 
place in the years 471—75/1078-83 (Mahmotd Kati, Tarikh el-Fettacb, pp.332-33). On 
the conversion of the first rulers of Songhay, see Dierk Lange, ‘Les rois de Gao-Sané 
et les Almoravides’, JAH, xxxii (1992c), pp.251-75 and Hunwick 1994 (op. cit.). 

158, ‘Tombouctou’, pp.611-12. 
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Northern Africa. Nevertheless, Basset had paid a brief visit to Senegal in the 
winter of 1888,!5° and we may guess that it was this journey that resulted 
in his contribution to our topic. 

Compared to the two earlier papers, as discussed above, Basset’s contri- 
bution was arranged and annotated in a considerably more scholarly way; 
both Quintin and Faidherbe paid no specific attention to the documentation 
for their arguments. Basset, for his part, based his conclusions upon a wide 
range of medieval Arabic sources, which he was able to read in the original 
language (although all his references are to their French translations), and 
upon the existing body of modern literature on West African peoples and 
their history, to begin with the authoritative works of Cooley and Barth. Of 
his two predecessors, Basset knew the paper of Faidherbe but apparently 
not that of Quintin, at least the latter is not cited by Basset.! 

The chronology in Bassers study generally follows that of Barth's with- 
out any noteworthy changes or additions. Furthermore, Basset accepte 
Faidherbe's identification of the ancient Ghana as the first empire of t 
Songhay nation, which was ruled by the Za dynasty. Basset’s princi, 
argument for this identification was that the number of rulers of the empire 
established by Kayamagha in about 300 ap, which — according to Barth — 
referred to the Ghàna of the medieval Arabic sources, was the same as the 
number of Za and Sunni rulers of Songhay; that is forty-three.'®! Basset 
offered no satisfactory explanation for how the two kings of Ghàna men- 
tioned by al-Bakri, namely Basi and Tunkà Manin, could be identified 
according to the list of Za rulers given in the Ta»īkþ al-Stidan. Moreover, 
the conversion to Islam of Za Kosoi in 400/1009-10 was strongly contrary 
to al-Bakri’s information, according to whom the ruler of Ghana was still a 
pagan in 460/1067-68. Equally problematic was combining the description 
of Ghàna given by al-Idrisi with the history of Songhay. However, the first 
empire of the Songhay (that is, ancient Ghana) was conquered in 1203 by 
the Süsü, a people whose origin was unknown to Basset, although a part 
of the empire survived in Gao until it was conquered by Mali in the early 
fourteenth century.!° 


159 
160 
161 





‘Rapport sur une mission au Sénégal’, JA, 8ème série, xi (1888), pp.547-55. 
slanges’. p.50n.3. 

Ibid., pp.50-51. Basset offers no explanation for his number of the Za and Sunni 
rulers. Actually the number of the Za rulers of Songhay is thirty-two and the number 
of the Sunni rulers seventeen (see Ralfs, ‘Beiträge’, pp.521-23; cf. ‘Abderrahman es- 
Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, pp.á-6, in which the numbers of the Za and the Sunni rulers 
are thirty-one and nineteen, respectively). 

‘Mélanges’, pp. 51-55 and 143. 
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The novelty of Basset’s contribution was his identification of the four- 
teenth-century empire of Mali as the kingdom of Takrür described by al- 
Bakri. As we have discussed in the previous chapter, Cooley had a similar 
opinion. This identification was based on the fourteenth-century North 
African writers who often called the Mali empire "Takrür" and on the claim 
of Ibn Khaldün that the first Muslim ruler of Mali was King Barmandana. 
According to Basset, this character was none other than the eleventh-cen- 
tury king of Malal, who was converted by a visiting Muslim merchant, as 
reported by al-Bakri. Basset claimed that King Barmandana was followed 
by his son Warjabi b. Rabis whose successor, Labbi, was an ally of the 
Almoravids. !3 

The importance of Basset’s contribution to the discussion about the his- 
tory of Western Sudan was that he offered, through his own authoritative 
standing, extra credibility to the mistaken hypotheses of Quintin and 
Faidherbe; especially to their confusion of Ghana with Songhay. Moreover, 
Basset’s article superseded much of the earlier literature and it became the 
standard work on the subject for the succeeding French writers who did 
not bother, or were unable, to deal with the English and German works of 
Cooley and Barth. 

The fourth noteworthy French pioneer of Western African historiography 
was Captain Louis-Gustave Binger (1856-1936), who travelled in the years 
1887-89 from Dakar to Grand Bassam on the Ivory Coast. His route took 
him through the upper Niger, Sikasso, Bobo Diaoulasso, Wagadugu, and 
Kong. His lengthy journal was published in two volumes in 1892.'°' Binger 
apparently dreamt of becoming a French counterpart to Heinrich Barth and 
he modelled his own journal accordingly: besides the accurate and valu- 
able geographical and ethnographical material, there are many (less accu- 
rate) historical anecdotes based on the oral information Binger recorded 
during his journey. The second volume of his journal includes an appen- 
dix, in which the author tried to provide an updated version of Barth's 
chronological table for the history of Western Sudan.!69 

Unfortunately, Binger lacked the scholarly qualifications of his distin- 
guished paragon and, therefore, his historical appendix is full of errors and 
mistakes, most of which are due to the author's own negligence. This 
g 


weakness did not, however, prevent his countrymen from using his histor- 


183 'Mélanges', pp.137—41; see also al-Bakri (Corpus, p.; Recueil, §). 
16I Du Niger au golfe de Guinée par le pays de Kong et le Mossi (Paris). 
ds See "Appendice V', in: Du Niger au golfe de Guinée, vol. I, p.366ff. 
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ical appendix as their source, together with Basset’s article, instead of 
Barth’s much superior chronological table. Binger claimed, for instance, on 
several occasions that al-Bakri was writing in 1153 and 12034, and once 
even in 1607, although this last date must be a misprint.’ He also attrib- 
uted to al-Bakri data which are not found in the latter's surviving works. 
According to Binger, al-Bakri is a source for the foundation of Jenne in the 
year 435/1043—44!9? and the learned Andalusi had recorded the Almoravid 
conquest of Ghàna in 1076, although the latest events described in his 
“Book of the Routes and Realms" are dated in 460/1067-68.!° Similarly, 
Binger attributed to ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sa‘di, the author of the Ta’vikh al- 
Stidan (whom Binger, and Basset before him, constantly called Ahmad 
Baba), data that are not found in his work.!^ These and many other simi- 
lar mistakes suggest that Binger had hardly consulted the primary Arabic 
sources (al-Bakri, al-Idrisi, Ibn Battüta, Ibn Khaldün, Tærīkb al-Stiddn), not 
even in their French translations, but that all his knowledge was derived 
from the earlier French works and many of his mistakes may be explained 
by the inadequate documentation in this secondary literature. There are 
several references to the papers of Quintin and Faidherbe, although Binger 


did not accept all of their hypotheses, for instance that the Soninke were 


um Du Niger au golfe de Guinée par le pays de Kong et le Mossi , IL, pp.369, 383 and 391. 
s Ibid., 1, p.386. In reality al-Bakri does not mention the city of Jenne at all. Binger's 
date for the foundation of Jenne comes from Barth (Travels and Discoveries, 11, 
p.659). According to Ralfs's German translation of the Ta’rikh al-Südàán: “Die Stadt 
nahm ihren Anfang im zweiten Drittel des fünften Jahrhunderts nach der Flucht” 
CBeitrüge', p.529). A French translation of the same sentence, based on a more 
complete Arabic text, reads: “La ville a été fondée par des païens au milieu du 
deuxieme siècle de l'hégire du Prophète” (“Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, 
p.23). Thus the French translation dates the founding of Jenne in the 760s ap. 
Although the French translation appeared in 1900 (see footnote 194 below), many 
historians of West Africa continued to use the incorrect date (see for instance Gilbert 
Vieillard, ‘Sur quelques objects en terre quite de Dienné', B/FAN, n [1940], pp.346—í9; 
cf. Monteil 1903, p.286; Dahse 1911, p.10), probably because it had established itself 
in the historiography through the authority of Barth and Binger. In 1973 Nehemia 
Levtzion still remarked that the date given for the foundation of Jenne by al-Sa'di is 
“much too early" (Ancient Ghana and Mah, p.159); only a few years later, Roderick 
and Susan McIntosh proved that al-Sa'di's date is much too late by tracing the origins 
of Jenne-Jeno to around 250 nc (see 'Initial Perspectives on Prehistoric Subsistence in 
the Inland Niger Delta (Mali), World Archaeology, xi [1979], pp.227—43). 
yon Ibid., M, p.383: "El-Békri ajoute qu'à la suite de cette conquête une grande partie de 
la population est forcée par les Merabétin d'embrasser l'islamisme, ainsi que de 
nombreaux districts négres voisins." This erroneous claim that al-Bakri is a source for 
the Almoravid conquest of Ghana in 469/1076—77, originates from Cooley. Binger's 
source was probably E. Mercier (see "Notice sur les Almoravides et les Almohades 
d'apres les historiens arabes’, RA, no. 69 [1868], p.222; also Masonen & Fisher 1996, 
pp.208-9). 
According to Binger, the Tarikh al-Stidan is a source for the reigns of both King 
Warjabi of Takrür and that of Mari Jata of Mali (see Du Niger au golfe de Guinée, IL, 
pp.381 and 391; see also Monteil 1903, p.263); in reality, neither of these characters 
appear in this chronicle. 
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ethnically related to the Songhay. There are also references to Basset who 
was his second model.!”° Furthermore, Binger cites the German edition of 
Heinrich Barth's Travels and Discoveries and Cooley's Negroland, although 
his reference to the latter author is copied directly from Basset, suggesting 
that Binger himself had not seen the book at all."! The same may be true 
of the German edition of Barth’s journal, as it is frequently cited by Basset, 
even though an incomplete French translation existed. 

Binger is mainly remembered by historians of Sudanic West Africa for his 
speculation about the location of the imperial capital of Mali.!’? This city is 
described in several fourteenth-century Arabic sources but its exact location 
was unknown to early Africanists. As we have discussed above, Cooley had 
concluded that the capital of Mali had been in the vicinity of Nyamina, on 
the left bank of the Niger. Cooley’s reasoning rested on Ibn Battüta's infor- 
mation about his route and the geographical information of the area pro- 
vided by Mungo Park. Barth had located the capital of Mali in the western 
Sahel, using the oral information he had collected in Timbuktu. Binger, 
who passed through the upper Niger, was told there by a local informant 
that impressive ruins existed near the village of Manicoura (literally “New 
Mali"), close to Nyamina. These ruins were called locally Nianimádougou 
(Niani-Madugu) and they were associated with the legendary Mali empire. 
Although Binger did not visit the site himself, he was confident that these 
ruins had to be the remnants of the ancient capital of Mali.!?? It is difficult 
to estimate how far his judgement was affected by Cooley's earlier hypoth- 
esis; as I have suggested above, Binger was not necessarily aware of the 
contents of the Negroland. 

Binger's suggestion for the location of the ancient capital of Mali was 
widely accepted by the succeeding generation of French historians of 
Western Africa. In 1912 Maurice Delafosse also favoured the left bank of 
the Niger, although he placed the first capital of Mālī in Kangaba, a village 
on the Niger some hundred kilometres to the south of Bamako, whereas 
the second, imperial capital was in Niani (the Nianimadougou of Binger). 
Delafosse's hypothesis was based on the oral tradition of the Keita of 


120 See Du Niger au golfe de Guinée, 1l, pp.379-81 and 391. 

Ut Compare the reference to Cooley and Lepsius (Nubiscbe Grammatik) in Du Niger au 
golfe de Guinée, M, p.379 to Basset, ‘Mélanges’, p.57n.3. 

172 Hunwick 1973, p.195; Conrad 1994, p.358. In all fairness we ought to remember that 
Binger's journal is a valuable and accurate source for the history of the modern 
Republics of Mali, Burkina Faso, and the Ivory Coast towards the late nineteenth 
century. 

Ns Du Niger au golfe de Guinée, 1, pp.56—57. Binger's informant was a Soninke called Fl- 
Hadj Mahmadou Lamine who had visited Mecca thrice. He was born in Sansanding. 
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Map 4. The Geographical Positions of Ancient Ghana and Mali 
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Kangaba, who associate themselves with ancient Mali, although he did not 
cite his sources at all.!7^ Delafosse later revised his earlier stand and con- 
cluded that the imperial capital of Mali, Niani, lay much further to the 
south-west on or near the river Sankarani, a tributary of the Niger, which 
enters it from the south.!75 Local oral tradition pointed to a site called Niani, 
a name that was easy to link with the “Yani” of the Tavikh al-Fattasb and 
the “BNY” of Ibn Khaldün, as the fourteenth-century capital of Mali is called 
in these two Arabic sources. The oral tradition concerning Niani was first 
recorded by the French colonial officers Vidal and Gaillard in the early 
1920s.!76 On account of the combined work of Delafosse and other French 
writers, the hypothesis that Niani-on-Sankarani was the imperial capital of 
ancient Mali became deeply rooted in the historiography of Western 
Africa. This hypothesis was further advocated by the Guinean scholar 
Djibril Tamsir Niane, who examined the question in 1962. Niane also 
favoured this area, which he called *le Vieux Manding" and expressed the 
firm conviction that the Mali capital had always been there.!? 

On the basis of these later identifications, a Polish-Guinean expedition 
carried out archaeological excavations for several years near the village of 
Niani, on the River Sankarani, just inside the border of the Republic of 
Guinea. So far, however, the results of these excavations have not pro- 
duced any evidence which would lead to a positive identification of this 
site as the mid-fourteenth century capital of Mali visited by Ibn Battüta."? 
Nevertheless, this problem has not reduced the popularity of the hypothe- 
sis. In 1981 the editors of the Corpus did not hesitate to assert that "the dif- 
ferent variants permit (though they do not positively indicate) the reading 
of the name as Niani (identified on the Sankarani river in Guinea), which 


according to the oral tradition was the capital of Mali in the thirteenth and 


175 Haut-Sénégal-Niger, Il, pp.180-82; Kathryn L. Green, “Mande Kaba”, the Capital of 
Mali: A Recent Invention?', HA, xvu (1991), pp.127-29. 

i73 'Le Gâna et le Mali et l'emplacement de leurs capitales’ [1924], p.541 

Du) See Jules Vidal, ‘Au sujet de l'emplacement de Mali (ou Melli), capitale de l'ancien 
empire mandingue', BCEHSAOF, vi (1923a), pp.251-68 and 606-19 CUn probleme 
historique africain: le véritable emplacement de Mali’); M. Gaillard, ‘Niani, ancienne 
capitale de l'empire Mandingue', BCEHSAOF, vi (1923), pp.620—-36. 

SE See Maurice Montrat, ‘Notice sur l'emplacement de la capitale du Mali’, NA, no 79 
(1958), pp.90-93. Montrat's paper was written in 1931. 

178 Hunwick 1973, p.195; Conrad 1994, p.357. The only opponent to this hypothesis was 
Charles Monteil who in 1929 maintained that the first capital of the Keita had been 
Naréna and that the first of capital of Mali was Dakadiala (Les empires du Mali’, 
pp.305—6). 

179 Conrad 1994, pp.367-69; see also the introduction to Thurstan Shaw et al. (eds), The 
Arcbaeology of Africa. Food, Metals and Towns (London 1993) p.27. On the 
excavations at Niani, see Wladyslaw Filipowiak, Etudes archéologiques sur la capitale 
médiévale du Mali (Szczecin 1979). 
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fourteenth centuries A.D."'? More recently the Niani hypothesis was intro- 
duced as a fact in Djibril Tamsir Niane's contribution to the fourth volume 
of the UNESCO General History of Africa, published in 1984,1?! and in many 
other general histories of Africa. 

The Niani hypothesis was first seriously challenged in 1972 by Claude 
Meillassoux, who located the capital of Mali much further to the west, 
between the rivers Faleme and Gambia,!*? and in 1973 by John Hunwick, 
who concluded that the capital of Mali must have been on the left bank of 
the Niger, somewhere between Bamako and Nyamina.!8} These scholars 
justified their dissenting hypotheses by careful examining of Ibn Battüta's 
route from Walata to the capital of Mali. The reliability of the Niani hypoth- 
esis was challenged again in 1994 by David Conrad who locates the firs 
capital of ancient Mali in Dakajalan, a ruined site on the Niger, the half-wa 
between Bamako and Kangaba, although he believes that the imperial cap- 
ital was later moved north-eastwards to take advantage of widening com- 
mercial opportunities. The ancient Sudanese empires did not have any per- 
manent capitals in the sense that modern European states have; the cenue 
of authority was wherever the ruler was residing. This is contrary to the 
European bureaucratic notion that power belonged to a place rather than 
to a person or clan. Niani-on-the-Sankarani was certainly one of the oldest 
and most important cities of Mali. If it served as a political capital as well 
this would most likely have been in the sixteenth century, rather than dur- 


ing the reigns of Mansa Misa and Mansa Sulaymàn.!9f 


DUBOIS: A FRENCH REPORTER ON THE NIGER 


After the foundation of French historiography of the Western Sudan had 

been laid by Basset and Binger, it was not difficult to continue their work, 

especially after the inhabitants of the middle Niger valley had been ‘liber- - 
ated' from *Umarian tyranny and travelling in the area changed from being 

an adventure to tourism. The fii de siècle produced several interesting and 

remarkable works in relation to our topic, and we shall now focus on the 

contents of these books. 


199) Corpus, p.Álln.25. 

E ‘Mali and the Second Mandingo Expansion’, pp.136—45. 

we ‘L'itinéraire’, pp.393-94. This would place the capital of Mali quite close to the site that 
Francis Moore had suggested for Ghana 

"The Mid-Fourteenth Century Capital of Mali’, JAH, xiv, p.204. 

184 ‘A Town Called Dakajalan', pp.357, 363, 365 and 374. 
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The first author to carry the task of inventing the “Sudanese Middle Ages" 
further was Félix Dubois (1862-1943), a French journalist working for the 
newspaper Figaro, who was sent to investigate the new territories on the 
Niger recently conquered by Archinard for France. Western Africa was not 
a novel experience to Dubois, who had visited Senegal for the first time in 
1892. A report describing this journey, Za vie au continent noir, had 
appeared in 1893. Dubois travelled from Dakar to Timbuktu in the years 
1895-96. An extremely entertaining and richly illustrated report of this jour- 
ney, with the tempting title Tombouctou la mystérieuse, appeared in 1897. 
An English translation, Timbuctoo the Mysterious, was prepared in the same 
year and published simultaneously in Great Britain and in the United States 
This meant that Dubois’s speculations, about the early history of Sudanic 
West Africa were also widely read and respected outside France. The 
author himself was rewarded with the rank of Cbevalier de la Légion 
d'Honneur in 1898. In the following year Dubois was nominated commis- 
sioner for French Sudan in the newly established French Colonial Office. 
He held this position until 1903. In the years 1907—08 he participated in a 
trans-Saharan expedition, the object of which was to investigate the possi- 
bilities of building a railway from Algiers to Timbuktu. Thereafter Dubois 
returned to the Niger and in 1911 he published a new report, entitled Notre 
beau Niger, before returning to France.!9? 

Compared to the efforts of the previous explorers of the Niger, Dubois's 
journey to Timbuktu was nothing but a leisure trip. The railway from Dakar 
to Saint-Louis had been opened in 1882. At Saint-Louis he took a steamboat 
to Medina, whence he continued overland to Bamako. The last part of his 
journey, from Bamako to Timbuktu, he made by a pirogue, with a longish 
stopover at Jenne. Despite the title of his report, Dubois was most fasci- 
nated with the secrets of Jenne, which was in reality a more mysterious 
place to Europeans than was Timbuktu. Since the visit of Caillié in March 
1828, no other European traveller had entered Jenne before the arrival of 
the victorious French army in April 1893, as Europeans' access to the Niger 
inland delta had been blocked by the local Islamic reform movements; first 
by the Fulani of Masina and later by the ‘Umarians. Jenne was also not on 
the popular riverine route from the upper Niger to Timbuktu used by the 
European travellers of the Western Sudan. 


185 Labelle Prussin, 'Vérité et imaginaire de l'architecture', in: R.M.A. Bedaux & J.D. van 
der Waals (eds.), Djenné. Une ville millénaire au Mali (Leiden 1994: Rijksmuseum 
voor Volkenkunde), pp.102-9. 
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During his stay in Jenne, Dubois's imagination was captivated by the 
local architecture. He noticed curious parallels between the houses of 
Jenne, made of mud, and the pharaonic tombs of Egypt, which he had vis- 
ited shortly before his journey to the Niger. These similarities made him 
search for the origins of the Sudanese civilization in ancient Egypt. In 
Dubois’s imagination the Niger held a similar position in West Africa to that 
of the Nile in Egypt. He even toyed with the idea that Jenne might origi- 
nally have been an ancient Egyptian colony. Dubois was sure that the orig- 
inal home of the Songhay was in the Nile valley, where their first capital, 
Kukiya, had been. Kukiya was the place whence, according to the Ta’rikh 
al-Stidan, the Pharaoh had called for the magicians to contest Moses and 
Aaron. Afterwards the Songhay had migrated to the Niger bend and 
brought some elements of ancient Egyptian culture with them.!®° Otherwise 
Dubois repeated what was already known about the early history of the 
Western Sudan. 

To his contemporaries, Dubois’s hypothesis about the Egyptian cultural 
influence in the Niger valley sounded reasonable, for it was in full accor- 
dance with what French authors had earlier written about the Libyan ances- 
try of the Songhay.!?? In 1900 Maurice Delafosse published a paper in 
which he speculated about the possibility that some ancient Egyptians had 
migrated as far as the Ivory Coast.58 Moreover, as we have discussed ear- 
lier, Heinrich Barth, who was still regarded as the highest authority in the 
history of Sudanic Africa, had considered it possible that the Niger bend 
area had received its civilization from ancient Egypt. His reasoning had 


been quite convincing;!9? 


The whole of this part of the river [Niger], the valley of which, includ- 
ing the islands, measures certainly more than three miles in breadth, is 
called Burrum [Bourem], and was formerly one of the chief seats of the 
Songhay. There is a remarkable tradition that a Pharaoh once came from 
Egypt to this spot, and again returned. This story would at least imply 


186 Timbuctoo the Mysterious, pp.Á1—42, 86 and 91-94. Dubois's hypothesis is curiously 
echoed in the version of the Wagadu legend explained by Diarra Sylla, according to 
whom the Soninke originated from the Nile valley and their name was derived from 
Aswan (see footnote 151 above). Considering that the early French historians of West 
Africa often confused the Soninke with the Songhay, it is not impossible that some 
Malian reader of Dubois had imagined that the author is actually referring to the 
Soninke, when talking about the Songhay, and this interpretation might later have 
transferred to the oral tradition. 

See Arcin, La Guinée francaise, p.160. 

'Sur les traces probables de civilisation egyptienne et d'hommes de race blanche à la 
Côte d'Ivoire’, L'Anthropologie, xi, pp.431-51, 543-68 and 677-90; cf. Delafosse, Haut- 
Sénégal-Niger, 11, p.5. 

Travels and Discoveries, M, p.464; brackets added. 
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an early intercourse with Egypt, and should not, I think, be viewed 
incredulously; for, if it had no foundation whatever, it would certainly 
attach to the capital of the nation itself, and not to a place which pos- 
sesses no:great historical importance. But, on the other hand, it is high- 
ly interesting to observe that this is the spot where the great river, which 
here makes a bend from westeasterly into southerly direction, is near- 
est to Egypt. Let it be farther taken into account that the inhabitants of 
the oasis of Aüjila [Awjila], which lies on the great commercial road from 
Egypt to these regions. were the first who opened this western part of 
Negroland to the intercourse of the Arabs. The whole history of 
Songhay points to Egypt; the itinerary of the route of the Nasamones,!?? 
if rightly constructed, inclines to this quarter. 


A more important contribution to the development of West African his- 
toriography than Dubois's fantastic hypothesis about the Egyptian origin of 
the Songhay was his discovery of a complete copy of the Te"ri&b al-Südan 
in Jenne. Dubois had a duplicate made of the chronicle, which was after- 
wards corrected using another example in Timbuktu. He passed the man- 
uscript to the Bibliotheque Nationale (MS 5256).!?! Two other manuscript 
copies of the same chronicle had arrived in France earlier. The earliest and 
the most complete of all the existing copies of the Te'ri&b al-Siidan, dated 
in 1206/1791-92, was obtained by Louis Tautain during his voyage to 
Gumbu and other parts of the western Sahel in 1887. This manuscript 
belonged for a long time to Tautain's private library; its present where- 
abouts are unknown. Why Tautain did not pass it into the hands of con- 
temporary French Orientalists until the late 1890s is a mystery; he was pos- 
sibly unaware of its contents. The second copy, undated and of inferior 
quality, was obtained by Archinard during the conquest of the Niger valley 
and he gave it to the Bibliotheque Nationale (MS 5147).'?? Archinard's copy 
most likely belonged to the collection of documents and manuscripts that 
the French army had confiscated in April 1890 from the palace of Shaykh 
Ahmad in Segu./9 The complete Arabic text of the Tzrikb al-Sidan, pre- 


190 Barth refers here to Herodotus (“Histories” 2.32), according to whom a group of five 
youths, belonging to the Libyan tribe of the Nasamones, had travelled to the south 
until they arrived in a swampy area. There they met small-sized black men who took 
them into their town. This story has been associated with the “little people’, a 
common element in West African oral tradition describing the original inhabitants of 
the area, and with the geographical conditions of the Niger inland delta. On these 
grounds, it has been suggested that the young Nasamones might have reached the 
Niger bend (Masonen 1997, p.120). 





191 Timbuctoo tbe Mysterious, pp.87 and 315. 
p See the introduction to ‘Abderrahman es-Sa‘di, Tarikh es-Soudan, pp.xiv-xv. 
193 Descriptions of the West African manuscripts at the Bibliotheque Nationale are given 


in G. Vajda, ‘Contribution à la connaissance de la littérature arabe en Afrique 
occidentale’, JSA, xx (1950), pp.229-37. 
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pared by Octave Houdas and Eduard Benoist on the basis of these three 
copies, appeared in 1898; it was followed by Houdas's annotated French 
translation in 1900.!9* This version quickly superseded Barth's inaccurate 
notes and made the Ta’rikh al-Siidan more easily available to historians of 
West Africa than the abridged German translation of 1855 had been. The 
correct authorship of this chronicle was also finally restored to ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Sa‘di. 

Another important source for the precolonial history of the Western 
Sudan found by Dubois in Timbuktu was a chronicle he called “Diwan el 
Moulouk, fi salatin es-Soudan”.!% This is the anonymous Diwan al-muliik, 
which describes the history of Timbuktu between the years 1656 and 1747. 
This chronicle was the main source for another anonymous history of 
Timbuktu entitled Tadbkirat al-nasyán, which continues the narrative to 
the year 1769. Dubois obtained a copy of this latter chronicle and it was 
prepared for publication by Octave Houdas in 1899. A French translation 
of Tadbkirat al-nasyán appeared in 1901.99 Dubois also heard rumours 


about the existence of an ancient and invaluable chronicle:!%” 


Under the title of Fatassi, Koti edited a history of the kingdoms of 
Ganata, Songhoi, and Timbuctoo, from their origins to the year 1554 
(950 of the Hegira).'°8 In spite of the most persistent research, I have 
not been able to procure more than fragments of this important work. 
Everyone knows all about it, but no one possesses it: it is the phantom 
book of the Sudan. 


The chronicle in question is the Ta’rikh al-Fattásb, which had been ini- 
tiated by Mahmüd b. al-Hàjj al-Mutawakkil Ka‘ti, a prominent scholar of 
Timbuktu and a counsellor to Askiya Dawüd (1549-83), who died in 
September 1593. Al-Ka'ti was then between seventy and eighty years old. 
The work was completed by one of his grandsons, Ibn al-Mukhtàr, some 


time after the year 1664. Many additions to the original seventeenth-centu- 


ws Documents arabes relatifs à l'histoire du Soudan. Tarikh es-Soudan par Abderrabman 
ben Abdallah ben ‘Imran ben ‘Amir es-Sa‘di (Paris: Publications de l'École des langues 
orientales vivantes, 4ème série, xit; traduction francaise, xir). The Arabic text and its 
French translation were reprinted in a single volume in 1964. 

19s Timbuctoo the Mysterious, pp.316-17. 

196 Documents arabes relatifs à Ubistoire du Soudan. Tedzkiret en-Nisian fi Abbbár 

Mouluk es-Soucdán (Paris: Publications de l'École des langues orientales vivantes, 

4eme séri: ; traduction francaise, Xx); reprinted in 1964. See Saad 1983, pp.169-70 

and 193-94. Dubois attributed the Tadbkirat to a certain “Moulay Khassoum"; on the 

authorship of this chronicle, see Saad 1983, pp.211-12, 272n.184 and 281n.163. 

Timbuctoo tbe Mysterious, p.302; see also p.137. 

15e There is an error in Dubois's conversion of the Islamic date: an 950 should be aD 
1543—44; whereas Ap 1554 is Au 961-62. 
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ry text were still made in the nineteenth century.! This chronicle pursues 
the history of the Songhay empire under the Askiya dynasty to the year 
"1599 with some references to events in the seventeenth century. The 
Tarrikb al-Fattash is not considered as important a source as the Ta’rikh al- 
Südàn, although it contains some supplementary information not found in 
the latter text. According to Dubois, all the existing copies of the “Fatassi” 
were reported to have been destroyed by order of Sbaykb Ahmadu Lobbo 
I (1818-44), the Fulani ruler of Masina.??! The Ta’rikh al-Fattash contains a 
prophesy that a renewer (mujaddid) of Islam would appear in the middle 
Niger valley in the thirteenth Muslim century to recreate the ideal Islamic 
state as a prelude to the advent of the Mahdi. According to the Ta’vikh al- 
Fattàsb, the renewer would be called Ahmadu.??? This prophesy was wide- 
ly used in his propaganda by Ahmadu Lobbo I who established an Islamic 
state in Masina, with Hamdullahi as its capital. It is nowadays generally 
accepted that this prophesy is not original, but a fabrication introduced by 
Ahmadu Lobbo I to confirm his claim to the caliphate. This explains his 
passionate interest in the Ta?rikb al-Fattash and his order to destroy those 
ppies which lack the prophesy.?°3 

An incomplete copy of the Ta?rikb al-Fattash, lacking the preface and the 
first chapter, was discovered in 1911 in a private library in Timbuktu by the 
French traveller A. Bonnel de Méziéres. He had gained the confidence of a 
local scholar, Sidi Muhammad al-Imàm Ibn al-Suyüti, who had a copy of this 
manuscript made for Bonnel de Méziéres. This copy was deposited in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale (MS 6651). Afterwards, Ibn al-Suyüti made his own 
example of the Tz?rikb al-Fattdsh available. The actual contents are identi- 
cal in these two copies, but the original manuscript of Ibn al-Suyüti contains 
some significant marginal notes that are missing in the copy prepared for 
Bonnel de Mézières. Another, more complete example of the same chroni- 
cle was obtained from a local Muslim scholar called Abdulai Wali Bah at 
Kayes by the French colonial administrator Jules Brévié in May 1912.??! The 
Arabic text, reconstructed from these three manuscript copies, was prepared 
for publication by Octave Houdas and published in 1913 simultaneously 


199, On the authorship of the Ta’rikh al-Fattásb, see Levizion 1971a, pp.574-78; and 
Madina Ly, 'Quelques remarques sur le Tarikh el-Fettach’, B/FAN, sér. B, xxxiv (1972), 
pp.474-77. Cf. the introduction by Houdas and Delafosse, in Mahmoüd Káti, Tarikh 
el-Fettacb, pp.xvii-xviii. 

200 Joseph Brun, ‘Notes sur le Tarikh-el-Fettach', Anthropos, ix (1914), pp.590-96. 

201 Timbuctoo the Mysterious, pp.303-4. 

202 See Mahmoüd Kati, Tarikh el-Fettacb, p.18. 

203 Levizion 1971a, p.573. 

cud See ibid., pp.572-73. 
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with a French translation made by himself and Maurice Delafosse.? 


*Fatassi" was the only “phantom book" of the Western Sudan. Moroccan 
and West African archives have not been systematically examined as yet, 
and it is possible to find new Arabic sources for the history of the ancient 
Sudanese empires. In 1966, for instance, Vincent Monteil reported that he 
had heard rumours of two interesting chronicles belonging to Muslim 
scholars in Jenne or in Timbuktu.? One of the chronicles was said to be 
a text describing the history of the Mossi written by one Ibn Awdar in 1410 
AD. The other was a chronicle written in c.1509 by Bashir al-Qasim al- 
Baghdadi, a companion of Askiya Muhammad Ture. If both texts were 
authentic, they would be the oldest surviving examples of local West 
African historiography. Unfortunately, Vincent Monteil was not able to con- 


sult either of the manuscripts and their present existence is unknown. 


LE CHATELIER AND THE SANHAJA INVASIONS 


After Dubois had finished, the work was continued by Alfred Le Cha 
(1855-1929) whose L'Islam dans l'Afrique occidentale was published in 
The book was intended to describe the present state of Islam in W 
Africa and to discuss the requirements the situation set for French cc 
policy, but the author dedicated nearly half of the contents to the early his- 
tory of the Western Sudan. The greater part of this book had been written 
some eleven years earlier, after the author had returned to France following 
a brief expedition which took him to the upper Niger and Futa Jallon. Thus 
Le Chatelier's book represents the level of knowledge in the mid-1880s, 
rather than in the late 1890s. Most works cited by the author were published 
well before the year 1888, with the notable exception of Binger's journal of 
1892. There are no references to Dubois's Tombouctou; Le Chatelier also 
made no use of the complete Arabic edition of the Ta?ri&b al-Siidan. 
According to the author, the publication of his book was delayed, 
because he had wanted to make the text more complete.” A more impor- 


205 Documents arabes relatifs à l'histoire du Soudan. Tarikh el-Fettacb ou Chronique du 

chercheur pour servir à l'histoire des villes, des armées et des principaux personages de 

Tekrour par Mabmotid Kati ben El-Hadj El-Motaouakkel Kati et l'un de ses petits-fils 

(Paris: Publications de l'École des langues orientales vivantes). Reprinted in 1964. 

‘Les manuscrits historiques arabo-africaines (ID', B/FAN, sér. B, xxvm, p.675. 

202 Op. cit, p.1. The expedition took place from October 1887 to June 1888, from St. Louis 
to Dakar via Bakel, Bamako, Timbo, and Conakry. While in Saint-Louis, Le Chatelier 
met René Basset (see page 455 above). 
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tant reason for the long delay was probably that Le Chatelier, a military offi- 
cer, had not had enough time to finish his writing according to his original 
plans. He spent twenty years altogether on various tasks in the French army 
positioned in Northern Africa, French Congo, Egypt, Istanbul, and Senegal, 
before returning permanently to France in 1896. Six years later Le Chatelier 
was nominated professor of Islamic sociology at the College de France 
L'Islam dans l'Afrique occidentale was not his principal work; nowadays, 
and in his own times, Le Chatelier is much better known for his earlier and 
more scholarly study, Les confréries musulmanes du Hedjaz (Paris 1887), 
which he had written while staying in Cairo. He was also the editor of the 
authoritative French journal of Islamic studies, Revue du Monde Musul- 
man." On the other hand, nothing suggests that Le Chatelier himself was 
a particularly eminent Arabist and all his references to the Arabic sources 
(al-Bakri, al-Idrisi, Ibn Abi Zar‘, Ibn Battüta, and Ibn Khaldün) in Z7slam 
dans l'Afrique occidentale are to their French translations. Although this 
was perhaps meant to be a service for those readers who were not versed 
in Arabic at all (compare to René Basset above). 

Despite the subsequent acknowledgements, Le Chatelier's work is far 
from being a scholarly arranged masterpiece of West African historiogra- 
phy. L'Islam dans l'Afrique occidentale closely resembles Binger's historical 
appendix and it can best be described as a motley collection of seriously 
outdated information and grave errors. This suggests that Le Chatelier was 
not acquainted with the superior English and German literature on the sub- 
ject, Cooley and Barth, which he probably knew only through the refer- 
ences in the previous French works. Some of his mistakes are truly amaz- 
ing and can be explained, as in the case of Binger, by nothing but the 
authors negligence and lack of diligence. Le Chatelier claimed, for 
instance, that “if we believe in Ahmad Baba, the historian of the Songhay, 
there existed in Ghàna a Muslim quarter including twelve mosques in the 
year 60 of the bijra (679 aD)” (L'Islam, p.128). No such detail can be found 
in any of the surviving texts of Ahmad Baba al-Timbukti, nor in the Ta»īkh 
al-Südàn to which Le Chatelier is actually referring to. This information 
originates from the French fragment of al-Bakri's description of Ghana, 


published in 1825, and it must be based on a fault in the original manu- 


208 There is an unpublished, typewritten biography of Alfred Le Chatelier, written by his 
relative Jean Le Chatelier [Alfred Le Chatelier (1855-1929). Sa carriere africaine, Paris 
1987], which is preserved in the library of the Institut des Sciences d'Outre-Mer in 
Paris. 
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script consulted by the translator, Amédée Jaubert.2 The claim does 
appear in Barth’s chronological table, too, although he had added a remark 
that “there is a considerable doubt with regard to the accuracy of the 
date"?! An explanation might be that Le Chatelier considered Barth's 
chronological table, which he certainly knew only through Binger's dis- 
torted version (at least there are no direct references to Barth in Le 
Chatelier's book) erroneously to be an abridgement of the 7z?ri&h al-Stidan 
(that is, “Ahmad Baba”), without bothering to check whether this detail 
really appears in Ralfs’s German translation. 

Another, equally careless mistake is Le Chatelier's claim that the Süsü con- 
quered Ghana in the eleventh century (p.36), although he was probably think- 
ing of the thirteenth century. As we have discussed above, both Barth and 
Binger had dated this conquest to the year 1203 4p. Le Chatelier's mistake in 
this matter becomes even more strange, for he added that the Süsü were dri- 
ven to the west by Mali a century later (that is, in the twelfth century). 
According to the chronologies of Barth and Binger, the Süsü hegemony in the 
Western Sudan had lasted no more than thirty-two years, from the year 12 
to 1235, when the Süsü were subdued by Mari Jata, the founder of Mali em: 

Le Chatelier, too, dated the rise of Mali to the first half of the thirteenth c 

ry (p.80). Le Chatelier, however, seems to have believed that the Süsü con 

of Ghana, described by Ibn Khaldün and elaborated by Cooley and Barth, 

place immediately after the alleged Almoravid occupation of the We 

Sudan (1076-87), for elsewhere in his book he claims that the Süsü drove the 
Berber nomads out of Ghàna (p.46). Le Chatelier wrote that the Almoravid amir 
Abū Bakr b. Umar died in 1807, although this must be a misprint (p.45); it 
should be 1087. Furthermore, Le Chatelier claimed (p.80) that an army of the 
Miknasa amir of Fez, Mūsā b. Abū °I-‘Afiya, attacked Takrür, a kingdom of the 
blacks in the Senegal valley, in 320/932. This strange detail is based on Ibn Abi 
Zas Rawd al-qirtds, but it is actually a spelling error in the Arabic text — in 
reality Ibn Abi Zar (and Ibn Khaldün after him) meant Nukür, a principality on 
the eastern Mediterranean coast of Morocco, which was taken by the Miknasa 
during their campaign against the Fatimids in the early 930s.?!! The difference 


d See chapter 6 above, footnote 8. It is true that al-Bakri tells that there was a Muslim 
quarter in the capital of Ghàna and it possessed twelve mosques. Yet this was the 
situation in the year 460 an [1067-68 ap] (Corpus, p.79; Recueil, $133). The number 
“4” was obviously missing in the manuscript copy of al-Bakri found by Griberg af 
Hemsó. 

Travels and Discoveries, MI, p.657; see also Reisen und Entdeckungen, IV, p.601 
("Doch ist die Genauigkeit der Zeitangabe sehr zweifelhaft”). 

See Beaumier's French translation of Ibn Abi Zar‘, Roucdb el-Kartas [1860], p.113; also 
Abun-Nasr 1987, p.63. 
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between the orthographical shapes of the two names "Takrür" and *Nukür" is 
small enough to cause an error in copying. Le Chatelier had adopted this claim 
from René Basset, who had already introduced it as an historical fact in his own 
article.?? 

Equally interesting is Le Chatelier's rendering that the Soundjata 
(Sunjata) of the Malinke oral historical tradition was the same character as 
Shi ‘Ali, the historical fifteenth-century ruler of the Songhay empire whose 
reign is described in the Tz?rikb al-Siidan (p.87). This identification proves 
that Le Chatelier was familiar with the Sunjata epic, even if he does not 
specify which version he had consulted. The possible alternatives are the 
three French translations published by Quiquandon (1892), Jaime (1894), 
and Hourst (1898), although the last of them appears too contemporary to 
have been used by Le Chatelier. According to Le Chatelier, the identifica- 
tion of Sunjata as Shi ‘Ali was justified by the resemblance between the two 
names: the name "Soundjata" came from *Sonni Djata". Moreover, both 
rulers are reported to have drowned in a river during their campaigns.?? 
We can excuse Le Chatelier from the responsibility in this matter, since the 
events described in the Sunjata epic were not yet properly connected with 
the existing historical knowledge of the fourteenth-century Mali empire. 
Otherwise Le Chatelier followed the path opened up by Quintin, Basset, 
and Binger, and he shared their opinion that Ghàna had been the first 
empire of the Songhay, destroyed by the Almoravids in 1076 and later by 
the Süsü, the second being the empire established by Shi ‘Ali (that is, 
Sunjata) in the late fifteenth century (p.35). 

The most influential element in Le Chatelier's book was his vision of the 
history of the Western Sudan as consisting of an endless conflict between 
the white Berber nomads of the Sahara and the black cultivators of the 
Sahel (pp.34-36).? In this never-ending struggle the nomadic Berbers 
always represented the superior party and they were constantly able to 
conquer and subdue the black cultivators of Sudanic Africa. This vision 
reflected Le Chatelier's extensive use of Ibn Abi Zar‘ as his primary source 
for the history of the nomads of the western Sahara instead of Ibn Hawqal 
and al-Bakri. As we have discussed above, there is an hagiographic ten- 
dency in Ibn Abi Zar*s Rawd al-qirtás, in which the Sanhaja are depicted 


as champions of Islam, waging holy war against the pagan blacks. Another 


212 See ‘Mélanges’, p.137. 

23 Triaud 1968, p.1330; on the death of Shi ‘All, see ‘Abderrahman al-Sa'di, Tarikh es- 
Soudan, p.116. 

zu See also Brévié 1923, p.229. 


source for this vision was Leo Africanus and his story of King Joseph and 
the five Libyan tribes.?!5 

By uniting these two authoritative traditions — Ibn Abi Zar and Leo 
Africanus — Le Chatelier identified several waves of Berber invasions which 
brought the larger part of the Negroland under their domination. The first 
wave took place in the pre-Islamic period and it resulted in the beginning 
of state-formation in Sudanic West Africa, for the Berbers introduced the 
basic elements of civilization to the blacks. Ghana was originally a Berber 
creation, although it later became a pagan black kingdom (p.39). Le 
Chatelier rejected Barth's hypothesis that the founders of Ghàna were the 
Fulani, and he claimed that the Fulani still lived in southern Morocco in the 
seventh century AD (p.110). The second wave took place in the ninth cen- 
tury when the Sanhaja king "Tilutan" was ruling Awdaghust. He conquered 
the Mauritanian Adrar from the black fetishists (p.40). The third wave took 
place in the year 380/990-91 when the Sanhàja momentarily extended their 
domination over Ghana (p.45). The date for this invasion was adopted from 
Leo Africanus, who reported that commercial contact between Norther 
Africa and the Land of the Blacks was opened up at that time, although 
Chatelier was also thinking of al-Bakn’s description of the Sanhàja king 
Yarütan and his campaigns against the blacks of Ra’s al-Ma’.?!6 The cu 
nation of the Sanhàja invasions to the south took place in 1076, when the 
Almoravid amir Abū Bakr b. ‘Umar conquered Ghàna together with Djenne, 
Zanfra, Zegzeg, Ouangara, and the entire Negroland as far as Gogo 
(p.45).?" This was an extremely powerful interpretation of the extent and 
importance of the Almoravid expansion in the history of Western Sudan, 
especially compared to the rendering of the same event offered by Cooley, 
who had originally invented the hypothesis of the Almoravid ‘conquest’ (or 
rather occupation) of Ghana in aH 469. This extended vision of the 
Almoravid conquests in the Western Sudan was transferred from Le 


Chatelier to other French writers.?!8 


215 Le Chatelier was not alone in this respect. The story of King Joseph and the subjection 
of the blacks by the five Libyan tribes was introduced as an historical fact by the 
British Orientalist TW. Arnold still in 1897 (The Preaching of Islam. A History of tbe 
Propagation of the Muslim faith, Westminster, p.262). In the second edition of Arnold's 
book, published in 1913, this section was corrected to correspond the hypothesis 
concerning the Almoravid conquest of Ghana in 1076, as this event was described by 
the contemporary French historians of West Africa. 


219 For the characters of *Tilutan" and Tin Yarütan, see chapter 6 above, pages 361-64. 

e Compare these names to the list of the fifteen kingdoms of the blacks given by Leo 
Africanus (chapter 4 above, page 206). 

218 


See for instance Hamet 1911, p.6. Hamet, himself a Mauritanian “Moor”, did not hide 
his admiration for the Almoravids, and he described in his book a magnificent 
Almoravid empire reaching from the River Senegal to Spain and Algiers (ibid., 
pp.1-2). 
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The Sanhaja pressure on the blacks eased off after the rulers of Mali put 
an end to Süsü domination and established their own powerful empire in 
the Western Sudan. Although the Tuaregs were able to occupy Timbuktu 
in 1433 they were driven back into the desert by the victorious Shi ‘Ali 
(p.36). This situation was in accordance with the information given by Leo 
Africanus, who had written that Soni Heli liberated the blacks from the 
yoke of the five Libyan tribes. Moreover, the two fourteenth-century 
Moroccan historians, Ibn Abi Zar and Ibn Khaldün, were far less sympa- 
thetic towards their contemporary Berber nomads in the Sahara than they 
were towards the eleventh-century Almoravids. Ibn Khaldün reported that 
the Berbers of the western Sahara recognized the supremacy of Máli;?? 
from the 7z'rikb al-Südàn we know that afterwards these nomads paid alle- 
giance to the Askiya rulers of Songhay.?? The relationship between the 
nomads of the western Sahara and the blacks of the Western Sudan 
changed for the worse after the collapse of the Songhay empire - Le 
Chatelier dated the Moroccan occupation of Timbuktu to 1588 (pp.57-58) 
— and thereafter the Saharan nomads had been able to dominate and harass 
the blacks of the Western Sudan, until French conquest pacified the area.??! 

Le Chatelier's vision was not merely a consequence of uncritical use of 
the fourteenth-century Arabic sources and Leo Africanus, but it corre- 
sponded with the dominant ideology in France: the strengthening belief in 
the cultural passivity of the *negroes", in relation to the more energetic 
Hamitic “blacks”; the image of the Saharan nomads as ferocious and almost 
invincible warriors, which was supported by their many victories over the 
French army; and, finally, the belief in the French civilizing mission in 
Sudanic Africa. Le Chatelier was openly worried about the spread of Islam 
in sub-Saharan Africa at the expense of Christianity, for Islam represented 
to him, like to most of his contemporaries in France, a reactionary ideolo- 
gy hostile to all modern progress (pp.8 and 351).?? Some French colonial 
administrators even draw a parallel between the Muslim marabouts of 
Senegambia and the hated Jesuits.?73 


219 Corpus, p.331; Recueil, §567. 

2n See ‘Abderrahman es-Sa'di, Tarikh es-Soudan, pp.163—64 and 178. 
2 L'Islam, pp.34—35, 38 and 57-58; see also Brévié 1923, p.230. 

ay See also Bayol, Voyage en Sénégambie, p.117. 

ad Harrison 1988, p.42. 
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DESPLAGNES: | 
"UN SIMPLE LIEUTENANT A L'ÉPOQUE” 


Another splendid example of colonial historiography is the French 
Lieutenant Louis Desplagnes (c.1878-1914) whose Le plateau central 
nigérien appeared in 1907.7? This richly illustrated and exciting book 
describes the author's expedition to the Niger bend area and the adjoining 
regions of Bandiagara and Hombori, including his highly original interpre- 
tation of the pre-Islamic history of the Western Sudan. Desplagnes had 
already revealed his interest in this subject by performing an archaeologi- 
cal survey in the Niger bend area where he had excavated a burial mound 
at El-Oualedji in 1905.?5 This is the reason why Desplagnes is still remem- 
bered and respected by modern archaeologists of Africa.” The existence 
of these tumuli was first reported by the French officers who participated 
in the punitive campaigns against the Tuaregs after the French occupation 
of Timbuktu in early 1894. Today hundreds of tumuli have been discovered 
in a wide area to the west of the Niger inland delta. The largest concen- 
trations are found in the vicinities of Segu and Tenenkou and in the lake 
area, to the southwest of Timbuktu. Only a few of the tumuli have so far 
been excavated and they are dated to the tenth and eleventh centuries??? 
Desplagnes had accidentally reached the same conclusion, for he connect- 
ed the tumuli with al-Bakrr's description of burial customs in Ghàna, where 
the tombs of the deceased kings were reported to resemble large 
hillocks.?? According to Desplagnes the tumuli had been built by an 
advanced people descended from the ancient Garamantes, who had once 
created a prosperous civilization in the central Sahara until it was destroyed 
by the Berber nomads. This hypothesis originated with Henri Duveyrier. 


Moreover, Desplagnes was sure that the tumuli were modelled after the 


ben Une mission archéologique et ethnographique au Soudan Français (Paris). 

= ‘Etude sur les tumuli du Killi dans la région de Goundamr, L'Anthropologie, xiv (1903), 

pp.151-72. The results of this excavation were not, however, published until 1951 

CFouilles du tumulus d'El-Oualedji (Soudan)', B/FAN, xu, pp.1159-73). 

Philip de Barros, 'Changing Paradigms, Goals and Methods in the Archaeology of 

Francophone West Africa’, in: Peter Robertshaw (ed), A History of African 

Archaeology (London 1990), p.157. The first archaeological excavations in Western 

Africa took place near Conakry, in the modern Republic of Guinea, during the years 

1893-99. 

= Hans Karl Barth, ‘L'Age de la civilisation des tumulus et des anciens habitats du delta 
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McIntosh, ‘Recent Archaeological Research and Dates from West Africa’, JAH, xxvi 
(1986), pp.428-29; see also Brooks 1993, p.66. 
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pyramids of Egypt; he paid no attention to the fact that the pyramids were 
built nearly three thousand years earlier.?? 

Compared to his two immediate predecessors — Dubois and Le Chatelier 
— Desplagnes had an enormously wide perspective on the extent and 
importance of early Semitic migration and cultural influence in Sudanic 
Africa. One of his fundamental hypotheses was that at some point in 
Antiquity fair-skinned Semitic immigrants had arrived from the 
Mediterranean to the Sudanic zone and that they introduced the basic ele- 
ments of civilization to the local black peoples, including iron making, 
architecture, and refined pottery. This hypothesis was based on the many 
references to the “red” people in the local oral tradition, both in the mid- 
dle Niger valley and in the western Sahara.??? The Fulani and the Soninke, 
for instance, were locally considered “reds” because their complexions 
were lighter than the *blacks" of Senegambia and the Niger valley; as we 
have discussed above, both these peoples were considered by preceding 
French writers to have originated in Egypt or possibly in the Middle East?! 
According to the Mauritanian legends the earliest inhabitants of Adrar had 
been a “red-skinned” sedentary people called the Gangara, who were later 
expelled from the area by the Moors.??? The descendants of these red- 
skinned immigrants established the earliest kingdoms of Western Sudan, as 
the old men of Hombori told Desplagnes. 

Another of Desplagnes’s fundamental hypotheses was that the black 
peoples of the Western Sudan had grouped themselves around several ani- 
mal totems and this ancient custom has survived in local ethnic nomencla- 
ture to the present. This idea was actually introduced by Le Chatelier, 
whose work was familiar to Desplagnes; where the former got this idea is 
not clear.?? Desplagnes found further evidence in the local oral traditions. 
The most important of these groups were the three confederacies gathered 
around the Ma (“fish”), the Oua (“bird”), and the Sa (“snake”) totems. 
These prefixes were always added to the name of a new people joining the 
confederacy.*34 The prefixes also help us to trace the origins of many 
African peoples, for some of the families of these three confederacies inter- 


mingled and migrated elsewhere. Thus, according to Desplagnes, the Masai 


‘Etude sur les tumuli du Killi’, pp.167—70; Le plateau central nigérien, p.54; see chapter 
6 above, page 415. 


230 ‘Notes sur les origines des populations nigériennes', L'Antbropologie, xvu (1906), 
pp.531-34; Le plateau central nigérien, pp.66-69. 

2 Monteil 1949, pp.379-80. 

252 Modat 1919, pp.378-80. 

233 See L'Islam dans l'Afrique occidentale, pp.95-99 

234 Le plateau central nigérien, pp.67-68 and 103-4. 
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of East Africa, for instance, were offspring from the union of some families 
belonging to the Ma and Sa confederacies. Similarly, the Amazons 
described by the ancient Greek authors were nothing but the "Ama-so", 
referring to the Ama family of the "snake" (Sa) confederacy. These 
totems were originally introduced by the red immigrants who afterwards 
merged with the local blacks, who had adopted their superior culture. 
Part of the families belonging to the Oua confederacy allied with a new 
group of red immigrants who called themselves the Gara. This group had 
come to the western Sahel from southern Morocco; their Mauritanian name 
“Gangara” came from “Gagara”, meaning the “Camp of the Gara". Together 
the Oua and the Gara formed the three powerful clans of Ouakore (“white 
bird"), Ouagara (“red bird”), and Ouabibi (black bird"). The two first 
mentioned clans established an empire in the Western Sudan, the capital of 
which was called Ovagadou, near present Gumbu.”"° Later the position of 
Ouagadou was taken by the city of Ghana on the Niger. The name 
“Ghana”, or “Ganna” as Desplagnes called it (he sometimes used the form 
"Ganatha"), came from the two words “Ga” and “Anna”, meaning the 


“Camp of the Anna". Similarly, the name “Djenné” (Jenne) came from the 
two names "Dia" and "Anna", as it was populated by people from the cities 
of Dia and Ganna, after the destruction of Ghana. The Anna were a fami- 
ly of the Ouakore, who migrated from the western Sahel to the Niger some 
time at the beginning of the first century Ap. The rulers of Ganna were 
white and they belonged to the family of Kaia, which was a part of the 
Magha clan of the ancient Ma confederacy.??? This all seemed to be in per- 
fect accordance with the historical information provided by ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Sa‘di, who claimed that the empire of Kayamagha, the earliest kingdom 
in the Western Sudan, had been founded by an unknown white people and 
their subjects had been the Wakore.?59 

Desplagnes returned the location of ancient Ghàna to public discourse. 
As we have discussed above, most of the previous writers were content 
with Barth's hypothesis that the ancient capital of Ghana had either been 
in Walata or very close to it. Desplagnes, however, believed that the focus 
of Ghàna had been closer to the Niger inland delta where the tumuli 


were.?? During his expedition he was told by local informants that there 


Le plateau central nigérien, pp.108 and 111. 

226 Ibicl., pp.116, 190 and 466. 

EM Ibid., pp.126-27 and 196. 
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was a remarkable ruined site called “Ganna” some thirty-five kilometres to 
the north of Nyamina. Desplagnes had no time to visit this site himself, but 
he was convinced that the ruins of Ganna had to be the ancient capital of 
Ghana. The Takrür of the Arabic sources had been, according to 
Desplagnes, an island on the Niger close to Dia called “Tokoro-Rundée”.*"! 

When tracing the origins of the red immigrants, the eyes of Desplagnes 
fixed on the direction of Libya and the Nile valley (and far beyond), in this 
respect he was merely following his contemporaries. According to 
Desplagnes, the ancestors of the Ora confederacy were a warlike Libyan 
people whom the Egyptians had called the Orwaiatou. They made raids on 
the Nile valley during the reign of Pharaoh Pepi (Phiops) I of the Sixth 
Dynasty (2290-2155 Bc). The Oua were the ancestors of the present 


2 


Soninke and the Fulani.? The Ma confederacy descended from an 
Aramaean tribe of the Mash, who had settled in Libya. They were the 
ancestors of the present Malinke; the name “Mande” meant the “father 
(nda) of Ma".?9 The ancestors of the Sa confederacy belonged to the 
Hyksos and were related to the Mongols. In the Egyptian sources the 
Hyksos are usually called the Shou or Sbeasou. Moreover, the Susu are also 
described in the oral tradition related to the Keita by the names *Silatigui" 
and *Salatigui"; Salati was another name for the Hyksos in the ancient 
Egyptian sources. The descendants of the Sa are the present Sousou (Susu) 
of Senegambia and Sierra Leone, who were the Süsü mentioned by Ibn 
Khaldün and the Sunjata epic.?** The connection between the Mongols and 
the Sousou (Süsü) was based on Anne Raffenel's remark that he had met a 
Bambara chief belonging to the Kulubali clan, whose features were like 
those of the Chinese.?5 Moreover, contemporary French Egyptologists had 
proved that the Hyksos were related to the Mongols, by examining their 
tombs.“ In reality the Hyksos were a Semitic people who originated from 
Palestine. 

Another curious reference to the connection between the Mongols and 
the black peoples of the Western Sudan, although unmentioned by 
Desplagnes, is an anecdote that appears in al-Umari’s Masalik al-absar fi 


‘Note sur l'emplacement des ruines de Ganna ou Gannata, ancienne capitale 
soudanaise antérieure à l'Islam', BSGAOF, no. 4 (31 12.1907), pp.298-301; Le plateau 
central nigérien, pp.73 and 465n.2. 
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mamalik al-amsár. When describing his empire to an Egyptian official, 
Mansa Misa reported that he has “a violent enemy who is to the Sudan as 
the Tatars are to you. They have an analogy with the Tatars in various 
respects. They are wide in the face and flat-nosed. They shoot well with 
[bow and] arrows Guushshab). Their horses are cross-bred (kadish) with slit 
noses. Battles take place between us and they are formidable because of 
their accurate shooting. "^" Mansa Misa hardly tried to mislead his Egyptian 
hosts into believing that there were Tatars in West Africa (besides the black 
Christians). In reality he was describing the Mossi of the Volta basin and 
their destructive raids on the Niger inland delta, whereas the parallel with 
the Mongols was probably drawn by his Egyptian listener, to whom the 
Mongols certainly appeared the most formidable enemy. Even if the 
Mamluks had defeated a large Mongol army in the battle of ‘Ayn Jalüt in 
1260, and another at Hims in 1281, the Il-Khanids of Persia were still a seri- 
ous threat to Egypt when Mansa Misa was visiting Cairo.” 

Nevertheless, these three confederacies of Western Sudan had strong 
connections with Mesopotamia and Desplagnes was able to discover many 
interesting similarities between the West African and ancient Mesopotamian 
cultures. In ancient Chaldea, for instance, the word *ma" meant "warrior" 
and there had been many tribes whose names began with the syllable *Ma" 
in the same way as there were warlike Ma-tribes in West (and East) Africa. 
The Mesopotamian cultural influence, including totemism, had spread to 
West Africa through Egypt where it was carried by Semitic immigrants and 
conquerors, at first before the beginning of the Pharaonic era and later dur- 
ing the Hyksos' conquest of Lower Egypt in the seventeenth century Bc.?'? 
The civilization created in the Western Sudan by the red immigrants was 
destroyed by the Sousou, an equestrian people who wrought much havoc 
in the Niger valley. The Sousou were driven south of the Sahara by the 
arrival of the Arabs in Northern Africa in the late seventh century AD and 
they conquered and pillaged Ghana in about 1230—40.250 

The founders of ancient Ghàna were descendants of the Phoenician set- 
ters in Northern Africa. Desplagnes traced the origin of the family name 


"Anna", from whom “Ganna” (Ghana) was named, to the Punic family 


Corpus, p.268; Recueil, §454. Brackets and parentheses are in the original English 
translation. 

s See Peter Thorau, The Lion of Egypt. Sultan Baybars 1 and the Near East in the 
Thirteenth Century, ir. P.M. Holt (Harlow 1992), p.77. 

Le plateau central nigérien, pp.109 and 165; ‘Notes sur les origines’, p.530n.1. 

a Le plateau central nigérien, pp-69, 77, 129 and 138. 
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name of "Hanno".2! Hanno was the Carthaginian admiral who was wide- 
ly believed to have sailed if not to the Bight of Biafra, at least to the coasts 
of Senegambia, in the fifth century Bc.?? One of Desplagnes's sources for 
his hypothesis about the Carthaginian ancestry of the founders of Ghana 
was Gustave Flauberts (1821-80) best-seller Salammb6 (1862). This histor- 
ical novel describes the Mercenary War, which broke out after Rome had 
defeated Carthage in the First Punic War in 241 Bc. Desplagnes found in 
Flaubert’s novel some names which, according to his reasoning, resembled 
West African names and thus he concluded that some of the North African 
allies of Carthage had migrated south and brought some elements of 
Carthaginian culture with them. One of the names mentioned in Salammbô 
is “Amma”; they were the ancestors of the “Ama-so” (that is, the Amazons 
of ancient Greek authors).?? Another proof of Carthaginian influence in the 
Western Sudan was the widespread custom among the Bozo and Sorko, 
who were considered to be the original inhabitants of the Niger inland 
delta,” of burying their dead in vast jars; a similar custom had also exist- 
ed in Carthage. Furthermore, Desplagnes claimed that some of the artifacts 
found in the burial mound at El-Oualedji were of Mediterranean origin.*» 

Desplagnes’s idea about Carthaginian cultural influence in Sudanic Africa 
is not as fantastic as it first appears. Carthage had a significant cultural effect 
on its neighbours in Northern Africa. Its wars were fought by African mer- 
cenaries who returned home to their tribes with at least a smattering of 
Carthaginian civilization and a taste for more. We know that the Africans in 
Mauritania and Libya gave Carthaginian names to their children and adopt- 
ed both Carthaginian gods and, in part, the Punic language.? It was by no 
means impossible that some elements of ancient Carthaginian culture might 
afterwards have spread to Sudanic Africa through the Saharan nomads. 
Carthage was destroyed by the Romans in 146 nc, but Carthaginian culture 
did not disappear in' Northern Africa: the Punic language and religion sur- 
vived in the countryside well into the time of St. Augustine.?5?7 However, no 


positive evidence for the presence of Carthaginian settlers or cultural influ- 
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Le plateau central nigérien, p.126. 


West Africa (London 1893), pp.1-6. 


253 Le plateau central nigérien, p.112; see also ‘Notes sur les origines", p.530n.1. 
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See chapter 1 above, page 50; also Alfred Burton Ellis, A History of the Gold Coast of 


ence has been found anywhere in Western Africa?8 — any more than there 
are signs of Etruscan settlers, although some European scholars have found 
interesting parallels between Etruscan art and the terracotta statuettes 
unearthened in the excavations in the Niger inland delta.?>? 

To sum up Desplagnes's complicated hypotheses, he believed that the 
Sudanic peoples were "a mixture of Negritos, Ethiopian blacks descended 
of Hamitic origins, red peoples of Semitic-Sumerian and Berber descent, 
and negroes and pastoral invaders from the south and east led by a few 
families of Mongolian origin”.?60 

What about Desplagnes's sources? In general, he was not keen on doc- 
umenting the evidence for his hypotheses, although this habit was not his 
personal fault: it was the prevalent custom at that time. There are some ref- 
erences to the medieval Arabic sources (in one of his articles Desplagnes 
even refers to the Arabic edition of al-Bakri??!) and to the recently pub- 
lished French translation of the Ta’rikh al-Südàn, which provided a con- 
vincing air to his arguments. Yet none of the Arabic authors he cites (al- 
Bakri, Yaqiit, Ibn Khaldün) provide any support for his fantastic hypothe- 
ses about the three confederacies and the extensive Semitic migrations. As 
we have discussed above, the medieval Arabic sources are totally silent on 
the subject of the origins and founders of ancient Ghàna. It seems that 
Desplagnes was carried away by the earlier works of Tautain, Dubois, and 
Le Chatelier, rather than by the actual primary sources, although he cites a 
number of ancient authors, beginning with Herodotus, when tracing the 
origins of the red immigrants. 

For the most part Desplagnes's hypotheses rest on his extensive specu- 
lations about the oral tradition that he had collected during his expedition. 
No informants are identified, except a certain *Hógon de Bankassi", who 


262 


was an old chief from Hombori.*°? Desplagnes could not communicate 


directly with his informants; he had to rely upon his interpreter, “Dupuis- 
/acouba". This interpreter was an eccentric Frenchman called Auguste 
Victor Dupuis (1865-1945) who had arrived in Timbuktu in May 1895. 
Originally the man had belonged to the "White Fathers"; they were a group 


A Hellenistic statuette represenung a feminine Janus, made in Cyrenaica in the second 
century Ab, was found in 1976 in the Republic of Niger (see Masonen 1997, p.121). 
also G. Szumowski, ‘Fouilles au nord du Macina et dans la région de Ségou', 
ér. B, xvi (1957), pp.222-58 

See Annemarie Schweege (i, ‘Probleme  mediterraner Kultureinflüsse in 
Westafrika', Tribus. Veróffentlicbungen des Linden-Museums, no. 9 (1960), pp.81-89. 
260 Barros 1990, p.160. 

ao ‘Note sur l'emplacement, p.300. 
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of militant French Catholic missionaries who went the Sahara and the Great 
Lakes region to spread Christianity. Dupuis, however, had to resign the 
organization (because of his licentious behaviour), and thereafter he settled 
permanently in Timbuktu. He married a local woman, had several children, 
and assumed a native name (Yakouba). He mastered the Songhay and 
Tamasheq languages, and became one of the greatest authorities of the his- 
tory of Timbuktu.” Although Desplagnes assured his readers that his inter- 
preter had honestly translated everything as it was told him, we cannot 
know whether Dupuis-Yakouba occasionally misunderstood or even 
manipulated the local informants he interviewed.” Or perhaps the infor- 
mants did a little manipulation? The German ethnographer Leo Frobenius, 
who met the *Hógon" two years later, reported that the old man has told 
him quite different stories from those documented by Desplagnes in his 
book.?66 

At first Desplagnes’s work was greeted in France with admiration. It 
seemed to fill many lacunae in the pre-Islamic period of West African his- 
tory, and its author was decorated with precious medals. However, quite 
soon it became obvious that Desplagnes had gone too far in his specula- 
tions, even by the standards of his times, which were quite tolerant in rela- 
tion to the use of creative imagination in African historiography.7°” The 
problem was not that Desplagnes had consciously forged or manipulated 
his sources, oral or written, to defend his presuppositions or contemporary 


ideologies, but he was apparently incapable of separating fact from fiction, 








E The “White Fathers” (Pères blancs) or the “Society of Missionaries of Africa” was 
established in 1868 by the archbishop of Algiers, Cardinal Charles Lavigerie. The final 
papal approval was granted the society in 1908. In 1952 the general headquarters of 
the society was transferred from Algiers to Rome. 

3e Gardner 1968, p.191. On the life of Dupuis-Yakouba, sce William Buehler Seabrook 
The White Monk of Timbuctoo (London 1934). 

20» Le plateau central nigérien, p.385 (En transcrivant ces légendes, M. Dupuis-Yacouba 
a conservé fidéliment dans sa traduction les tournures indigènes”) Dupuis-Yakouba 
was familiar with the local oral tradition. In 1911 he published a collection of the 
legends he had collected among the Songhai (Le Gow ou Chasseurs du Niger. Légendes 
songai de la région de Tombouctou, Paris). 

Lo Auf dem Wege nacb Atlantis, p.286. 
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Maurice Delafosse offers an illustrative anecdote about the use of imagination in 
colonial historiography when discussing the origins of the Fulani: "La munie 
étymologique, forme d'aspect savant du calembour par à peu pres, a trouvé d'aillieurs 
ample matière à s'exercer aux dépens des Peuls. Le capitaine Figeac ne les fait il pas 
descendre d'Apollon par l'intermédiaire des Pélasges, parce qu'il a constaté 
trois noms provenaient d'une racine phonétiquement identique? Et le gér 
qui rattache les Peuls aux Annamites, tout en les apparentant Bretons et en 
attribuant à leur nom une origine provençale, ne nous a t-il pas rélevé que le Canada 
était une colonie peule fondée par les Foulbé de Gana ou Ghana? (Je n'invente rien: 
voir page 81 de l'Annamite mére des langues, Paris 1892, in-B). Passons sous silence 
les élucubrations d'un disciple des deux auteurs précités, qui a trouvé le moyen de 
surpasser ses maîtres” (Haut-Sénégal-Niger, 1, p.204n.2). 
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as illustrated in his use of Flaubert’s historical novel as a primary source. 
The critics correctly pointed out that it was not an easy task to ascertain the 
sources from which the author has drawn his complicated hypotheses, and 
his cosmographic ideas were very imperfectly transmitted by incompetent 
interpreters.26* To put the same thing more frankly, Desplagnes's reasoning 
is in general very difficult, and often impossible, to follow and understand 
— Leo Frobenius, for example, complained that reading Le plateau central 
nigérien gave him a headache"? Consequently Desplagnes became a tar- 
get of mockery and he was openly accused of “Babylomania” and 
*Studienstuben-Phantasie"."? In 1950 he was still ridiculed as nothing but 
a "simple lieutenant à l'époque"."! We may only guess how depressed 
Desplagnes must have felt himself about this attack, for his intentions had 
certainly been honest. His career as an historian of Western Sudan was 
over; his life ended in the carnage at the Marne in the autumn of 1914. 
Nevertheless, the mockery did not prevent his contemporaries in France 
from adopting some of his ideas, which managed to survive in succeeding 


works. 


LADY LUGARD: 
A MISUNDERSTOOD AFROCENTRIC? 


Although the initiative in inventing the history of the ancient Sudanese 
empires had transferred to the French hands, England still had much to say 
on the subject. Flora Shaw (1852-1929), a distinguished journalist who later 
became better known as Lady Lugard, published in 1905 an amazing work 
entitled A Tropical Dependency.?" This is a very readable and even enjoy- 
able piece of English literature, although its contents are now seriously out- 
dated. Modern readers should not allow themselves to be led astray by the 
authors style and social standing; the book offers a revealing insight into 
the mood and standards of colonial historiography at its worst. We cannot 
pardon her complete ignorance of correct historical facts and the lack of 
historical method in her work simply because she wrote her book “to the 


209 See the review of Ze plateau central nigérien by “N.W.T.” in JAS, vu (1907/8), 
pp. 104-5. 

d Auf dem Wege nacb Atlantis, p.240. 

210 Hartmann, ‘Zur Geschichte des westlichen Sudan. Wanqára', pp.176n.26 and 183n.31. 

zu Sce Dennis-Pierre de Pedrals, Archéologie de l'Afrique noire (Paris 1950), p.55. 

aun An Outline of the Ancient History of the Western Soudan with an Account of the 


Modern Settlement of Northern Nigeria (London). 
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best of her abilities” (and she definitely did her best). Far better and more 
scholarly organized works on the same subject were easily available in any 
major British library. Some of them were even referred to by the authoress, 
albeit only when they seemed to support her own weird ideas. 

The rather strange choice of topic is comprehensible, when it is remem- 
bered that the authoress's husband, Frederick Lugard (1858-1945), was the 
British High Commissioner for Northern Nigeria. Flora Shaw had previous- 
ly been the chief colonial correspondent for the Times and her influence on 
public opinion was therefore considerable. She was a vigorous supporter 
of British imperialism: Flora Shaw was, for instance, involved in the plan- 
ning of the infamous *Jameson Raid" in Transvaal in December 1895, which 
three years later led to the outbreak of the Boer War??? After her marriage, 
Mrs Lugard kept on energetically lobbying in support of her husband's pro- 
gressive policies in West Africa — the modern Republic of Nigeria owes its 
name to Lady Lugard — and her book formed a part of this campaign by 
describing Sudanic Africa's glorious past. With British guidance, this past 
could be recovered. On the other hand, Mrs Lugard's book deals surpris- 
ingly little with the precolonial history of Hausaland and Bornu, which 
were under the government of her husband, or with the peoples on the 
Nigerian Atlantic coast. Reason for this silence probably lies in the fact that 
there were few books written on the history of these areas — the English 
translation of Schulze's Das Sultanat Bornu was to appear eight years later 
— and Mrs Lugard was not a professional historian, capable of working with 
the primary Arabic or Portuguese sources. The first serious English study of 
the history of Hausaland was the Historical Notes on Certain Emirates and 
Tribes, written by Major J.A. Burdon in 1909. 

The couple married in June 1902 and in the end of the same month Mrs 
Lugard followed her husband to West Africa. They first settled in Lokoja, a 
small town on the Niger, which she found "far more civilized than she had 
expected". She was even able to find a native cook “who could be taught 
a few English dishes". The Lugards soon moved to Zungeru, which was a 
town on the railway line between Lagos and Kano (this line was not com- 
pleted until 1912). At first she thought Zungeru was an even more pleasant 
residence than Lokoja had been: "With its white bungalows, its shady 
roads, its telegraphs, its railway and its many bridges it presents all the 


appearance of a pretty English suburb", as she wrote to her friend, the 


275 Patrick French, Younghusband. Tbe Last Great Imperial Adventurer (London 1994), 
pp.128-29. 
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Colonial Secretary Joseph Chamberlain. Nevertheless, Mrs Lugard soon got 
bored. She could not stand the depressing tropical climate and the “unso- 
phisticated African civilization offered her nothing”. By the end of the same 
year, 1902, she was back in her beloved Home Counties. She never 
returned to Africa.?”4 

At home in Surrey, Mrs Lugard began to write an account of her hus- 


band's work in West Africa. According to her biographer,?? 


This involved really hard work of the sort Flora loved. It meant research 
into the Spanish archives, translations of Arab works dealing with the 
occupation of Negroland. She produced a monumental and erudite 
work, recognized by all qualified to judge as the "first attempt to pre- 
sent in a connected form the information available about a large divi- 
sion of Africa". 


In reality, Mrs Lugard's work is less laudable and it in many ways resem- 
bles that of Desplagnes. Whatever the mysterious "Spanish archives" might 
have been, her knowledge of the ancient Sudanese empires was for the 
most part derived from English literature on West Africa, above all from th 
works of Cooley and Barth, and from the English translation of DuF 
report of his journey to Timbuktu."6 Being herself an amateur in 
history, she could not always separate fact from fiction, especially * 
fiction backed her own ideas. She also could not prevent her vi" 
nation from going too far. She was unable to hide her openly rac 
towards black African peoples, which, on the other hand, was tyy 
age.?" She also adamantly believed in the greatness of English c 
On the opening page of her book, Mrs. Lugard declared without 
(A Tropical Dependency, p.1): 


The administration of this quarter of the British empire cannot be con- 
ducted on the principle of self-government as that phrase is understood 
by white men. It must be none the less in the nature of an autocracy 
which leaves with the rulers full responsibility for the prosperity of the 
ruled. 


2M E. Moberly Bell, Flora Shaw (Lady Lugard D.B.E.) (London 1947), pp.246—49. 

275 Ibid., p.253. 

ssid See A Tropical Dependency, pp.88, 154, and 161. 

When describing the history of Sijilmasa, Mrs Lugard added the following remark: 
“The founder and first governor of this town was black. It seems contrary to modern 
ideas that white people should under any circumstances consent to be ruled by 
blacks, but it will be seen that in the history of the Western Soudan this objection was 
not universally felt.” (A Tropical Dependency, p.87; emphasis added). According to al- 
Bakri, the first ruler of Sijilmāsa was a black called *Isà b. Mazid (Corpus, p.65). 
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Towards the end of her book she further specified that “the true solution 
of the problem of European relations with uncivilised Africa lay in accept- 
ing, not in abandoning, the responsibilities of civilised administration” 
(p.365). 

Some twenty years later, Lady Lugard's second cousin, Francis 
Younghusband (1863-1942), an explorer of Tibet, who later became an 
extraordinary religious thinker, expressed the same attitude more persua- 
sively. In his novel, But in Our Lives (1926), his alter ego finds himself in 
an imaginary native state called “Chitas” in the troubled northwestern fron- 
tier of British India, reflecting the author's own experiences in Chitral: 


The Chitasis are children. But the people who treat children best are 
English nurses... They exercise a patience which never tires; and they 
are quick and firm to check the first incipient sign of naughtiness. But 
in the bottom of their hearts they love their little charges. [...] Some of 
the children we shall have to deal with will be quite sensible, and we 
can treat them well. Others will be rough and unruly, and they will 
deserve a good sound spanking. But always we can remember the 
English nurse. These people will know quite well when they deserve a 
smacking, and if it is given with no ill-feeling behind it they will, like 
children, take it in good part and respect us for it. 


According to Mrs Lugard, the purpose of her book was to put together 
“a little account of the general movement of civilisation in the Western 
Soudan which may perhaps serve rather as a basis for future criticism than 
for any of the permanent purposes of history” (p.6). Her biographer wrote 
that the “book was not meant for the average reader, and she [Mrs Lugard] 
was content to have written a book which no serious student of the 
Western Soudan could afford to neglect"??? It is unnecessary for us to dive 
too deeply into the very complicated “general movement” of Sudanese civ- 
ilization; to analyze some of Mrs Lugard's principal hypotheses is sufficient. 

There are two presumptions that dominate Mrs Lugard's work, which 
may explain most of her conclusions. The first is her belief that the history 
of Sudanic Africa began with the introduction of Islam in the latter half of 
the eleventh century, when the Almoravids conquered Ghàna (p.21). She 
had certainly inherited this view from Cooley,” according to whom the 
Almoravid occupation of Ghana in 1076-87 marked the beginning of the 


development of the advanced Islamic civilization in Western Africa, which 


ETE Cited in French 1994, p.105. 

z9. Bell 1947, p.253; brackets added. 

20 Compare Mrs Lugard’s description of the Almoravid conquest (p.110) to that of Cooley 
in Negroland. 
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afterwards culminated in the glorious age of Mansa Mūsā and Mansa 
Sulayman. This view also corresponded with the strengthening idea among 
many European intellectuals that Islam, despite its many obviously negative 
aspects, was capable of lifting the pagan negroes from savagery.??! This 
idea was especially favoured by Richard Burton, whose work must have 
been familiar to Mrs Lugard,??? and by Edward Wilmot Blyden (1832-1912), 
a controversial Afro-Caribbean scholar and educator who later settled in 
Liberia and Sierra Leone, according to whom Africa's conversion to Islam 
heralded its ultimate conversion to a purified Christianity.?9? Finally, as dis- 
cussed above, there was an old tradition in European literature, which held 
that the basic elements of civilization were taught to the blacks of Sudanic 
Africa by the Berber nomads of the Sahara; the story of King Joseph and 
the five Libyan tribes was unexpectedly revived by the appearance of the 
new edition of Pory's English translation of Leo Africanus in 1896, although 
Mrs Lugard herself did not consider Leo a particularly trustworthy historical 
source (p.118). 

The second fundamental presumption was that the burden of civilization 
in Sudanic Africa was carried by the "finer black races" who had established 
the celebrated empires of Ghana, Mali, Songhay, and Bornu before the 
coming of Islam. "From any time of which history has note, the northern 
belt of the Soudan has been occupied by races of a higher than negroid 
type”, as Mrs Lugard wrote (p.84). These “finer races" were, above all, the 
Fulani, “who count as a partly white race", the Hausa of Northern Nigeria, 
and the Songhay, who *though black are absolutely distinct from the pure 
negro type" (p.22)?! These races were born of the union of the superior 
white Berber nomads of the Sahara with the inferior negroes of the west- 
ern Sahel (p.83). í 

The combination of Islam with the existing achievements of the “finer 


black races” gave birth to the Sudanese civilization. This cultural develop- 
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ment eventually culminated in the sixteenth-century Songhay empire, 
which was so admired by Mrs Lugard and many of her French contempo- 
raries.?955 She even concluded that the Western Sudanese empires were "far 
in excess of anything which the nations of Northern Europe possessed at 
the earlier period of Soudanese history" (p.217). This and other equally 
applauding remarks have made some modern Afrocentric scholars in North 
America see Mrs Lugard as a kindred spirit.” We should, however, remem- 
ber that "black" was in colonial language an honorary denomination, grant- 
ed to those peoples in sub-Saharan Africa, who were not actually consid- 
ered black (according to the politically correct language of our own times). 
If Mrs Lugard was describing the Songhay people as "blacks", it meant that 
they were not negroes which was the denomination reserved for the great 
majority of Africans. Mrs Lugard wrote nothing positive of the negroes; 
they had no place in the history, except as the subjects and servants of the 
“finer black races". When expressing her admiration for the achievements 
of sixteenth-century Songhay, she was actually describing a civilization 
which she considered essentially non-African, and which did not exist out- 
side her imagination. To tell the truth, Mrs Lugard believed that Ethiopia 
was the cradle of the *black" civilization; from Ethiopia, the "black" civi- 
lization had first spread to Meroe, thence to Egypt, and finally into Southern 
Europe (pp.219-20). It is, however, improbable that she would have 
accepted the modern theories of Cheikh Anta Diop or Martin Bernal about 
the (negro) African origin of the Egyptian and the Classical civilizations. 
The first seeds of civilization were planted among the “blacks” of the 
Western Sudan by Egyptian and Phoenician visitors during Antiquity. Mrs 
Lugard referred to the local legends and to some Arabic sources, which 
stated that the pharaoh who was ruling Egypt at the time when Joseph was 
sold there into slavery (Genesis 41:41—46) marched with his army to Bornu 
and the Niger. This expedition took place in about 1700 nc.?*^ Afterwards, 
many other expeditions went from Egypt to the Niger, until the connections 
between the Nile valley and Sudanic Africa were cut by the Arabs, who 
conquered Egypt in 642 Ap (pp.230-33). Mrs Lugard was clearly influenced 
by three sources: the first was Dubois's romantic dream that the ancient 
Egyptian civilization had survived in the middle Niger valley (p.161); the 
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The story reflects the remark in the Ta’rikh al-Siidàn about the magicians the pharaoh 
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second was Barth's hypothesis that from ancient times the “whole history 
of Songhay points to Egypt” (p.158); the third was Muhammad Bello who 
wrote in his Znfāq al-maysür that the inhabitants of Gobir were the descen- 
dants of the Copts who probably escaped into Central Sudan from Egypt 
after the Arab conquest (p.242).?9? Bello also claimed that the people of 
Mali were descendants of the “Copts”;*°? this statement seemed to support 
Dubois's vision of the middle Niger valley as a second Nile. What Bello 
meant by this remark is unknown — was it, for example, a distant echo of 
the fourteenth-century chronicle, al-Hulal al-mawsbiyya, according to 
which the people of Ghàna had been Christians before they converted to 
Islam??? Nevertheless, in 1936 a British expert on Northern Nigeria 
explained that Bello was actually saying that the people of Mali were 
descendants of the *Kibti", not the Copts. During the Ptolemaic dynasty of 
Egypt (323-30 Bc), the denomination “Kaptur”, or “Keft", referred to 
Palestine. This would prove that the earliest kingdoms of the Western 
Sudan were established by a people whose roots were in ancient 
Phoenicia.??! 

Besides the Egyptians, another civilizing force in the history of Western 
Sudan were the Phoenicians who migrated from their original home, 
Erythrea, to the Mediterranean in about 2000 Bc (p.10). Mrs Lugard found 
interesting parallels between the political organisation of the nineteenth- 
century Hausa states and the ancient Phoenician city-states of the eastern 
Mediterranean (p.241). Elements of Phoenician culture were carried into 
Sudanic Africa by Carthaginian traders and the Saharan nomads, and by sea 
by the Carthaginian mariners who sailed to Senegambia and to the Bight of 
Biafra (pp.10-13). Mrs Lugard referred, for instance, to the local tradition, 
according to which the ancestors of the Yoruba were Canaanites- 
Phoenicians (p.228). In reference to the Carthaginian contacts with Western 
Africa, the principal sources used by Mrs Lugard were Herodotus and the 
anonymous “Periplus of Hanno". 

The earliest kingdom, which was established in the Western Sudan by 
the “finer black races", was Ghana, the founders of which originated from 
Mesopotamia (p.94): 


ae Denham, Clapperton & Oudney, Narrative of Travels and Discoveries, 11, p.399. Similar 


information was provided by Leo Africanus. 

289 Denham, Clapperton & Oudney, Narrative of Travels and Discoveries, M, p.403 (“Next 
to Sanghee, on the west side, and north of Barghoo, the country of Malee is situated. 
It is very extensive province, and inhabited by the Soodan, who, it is said, originated 
from the remnants of the Copts of Egypt") 


290 We know that al/-Hulal was familiar to some scholars in Timbuktu; it is quoted, for 
instance, by ‘Abd al-Rahmàn al-Sa'di (see Tarikb es-Soudan, pp.42—í4). 
in Palmer, The Bornu Sabhara and Sudan, p.27án.Á. 
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sae 


We learn by extracts from a Haussa record, of which the original has 
unfortunately been destroyed, that the people of Ghana were anciently 
known by the name of Towrooth or Taurud, and that they claimed to 
have come from the territory lying between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. In other words, they claimed descent from the Assyrians or 
the Babylonians, both peoples who had their origins in the Taurus 
Mountains and reached their highest development in the Valley of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. If the migration of the people of Ghana 
formed a part of the movement impelled by the Chaldean conquest of 
Babylon, this would carry their settlement in Africa back to the seventh 
century before Christ. 


The extracts from “a Haussa record” referred to here are the two English 
fragments from the 7nfaq al-maysür, which are included in the journal 
describing the expedition to Bornu by Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney, 
although Mrs Lugard was not citing the fragments quite correctly. In the 
original English translation by A. Salame the relevant passage on the ori- 


gins of the Towrooth reads:??? 


Near to Banbara there is the province of Tow-rooth, and that of Foota, 
which are extensive, and inhabited by their own people, and by those 
of Sarankaly, or Persians. The Tow-rooth nation, it is said, originated 
from the Jews, others say from the Christians, and others make them to 
be descendants of the Soodan of Banbara. 


There is no mention of the Euphrates and Tigris in the two fragments 
published in 1826, and there seems to be a considerable disagreement 
about the ancestry of the Towrooth; the basis of Mrs Lugard's claim that the 
Towrooth trace their origins to Mesopotamia (and the name “Taurud”) is 
not clear, for she was not particularly fond of documenting her sources. 
The source is most likely Clapperton's journal describing his second visit to 
Sokoto in 1827, in which he refers to certain local legends indicating that 
the Fulani originated from the Middle East.?95 It is true that other versions 
of the /nfaq al-maysür contain the detail about the two rivers: “Formerly, 
the Taurud lived in the neighbourhood of the two rivers, Nile and Firat, but 
moved here and settled in the neighbourhood of the Jews, who lived in the 
region of the island.”?”! 


bon Narrative of Travels and Discoveries, M, p.404. 
ee Clapperton's Journal of a Second Expedition into the Interior of Africa (London 1829). 
PA See Palmer, The Bornu Sahara and Sudan, p.275; also Sudanese Memoirs, |l, 


‘Translation of Sokoto Arabic Document III’, p.15. According to Palmer (The Bornu 
Sahara and Sudan, p.275n.3), the “region of the island” refers to the Niger inland 
delta and to Jenne in particular. Bello's remark of the Jews might originate from the 
Tarrikb al-Fattash, the author of which claims that in the distant past there was a great 
kingdom of the Jews in the vicinity of Timbuktu (see Tarikh el-Fettacb, pp.119-20) 
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In reality, Muhammad Bello is speaking here of the Torodbe, a group of 
militant black Muslims who lived in Futa Toro, in Senegambia, and who 
have nothing to do with the ancient Assyrians or Babylonians. The Torodbe 
were related to the Fulani and had organized several jibads in Senegambia 
during the eighteenth century??? Even if this fact was not known when Mrs 
Lugard was writing her book, there is nothing in the /nfaq al-maysür, as 
quoted above, to support her claim that the Towrooth people were the 
founders of Ghana (which is not mentioned by Muhammad Bello at all) and 
that they had arrived from the ancient Mesopotamia (except the fancied 
resemblance between the two names "Towrooth" and "Taurus"). Yet Mrs 
Lugard found another, more reliable source to back up her hypothesis. This 
source was the eleventh-century Andalusi scholar al-Bakri and his descrip- 
tion of the royal court in Ghana. At the door of the pavilion where the king 
of Ghana sat in audience were “dogs of excellent pedigree who hardly ever 
leave the place where the king is, guarding him" and these dogs wore 
round their necks *collars of gold and silver studded with a number of balls 
of the same metal".?9 According to Mrs Lugard, this detail was an indis- 
putable reference to the Mesopotamian ancestry of the Ghanaian kings, for 
the ancient Babylonians were renowned of their passion for gems and fine 
dogs (p.95). 

Having identified the founders of Ghàna, Mrs Lugard continued (p.94): 


Among the peoples ruled by Ghana in the Arab period, one of the most 
important was known by the name Ungara, Wangara, or Wakore, of 
whom many were Fulani. The Wangara, at a later date, migrated east- 
ward into the Haussa States. This people claimed on their part to have 
descended from the Persians. [...] It is, therefore, interesting that in the 
Ramayana, the Indian epic, a Rajah of Ungar is mentioned among those 
who paid tribute to the famous Desaratha. Commentators who were in 
no way concerned with African history, have agreed that Ungar must 
have been a province of Persia on the northern frontier of India. 


Her belief in the Persian origins of the Wakore people was based above 
all on Muhammad Bello's claim that the ancestors of the *Sarankuli" (the 
Sarakole; that is, the Soninke), who were identified by Barth with the 
Wakore of the Tzrribb al-Sücàn, came from Faris (Persia).?? This claim 


appears twice in the 7i/faq al-maysür, it is impossible to say exactly what 






zoz Some Torodbe religious specialists had arrived in Hausaland in the fifteenth century. 
They were called the Toronkawa. The family of Muhammad Bello belonged to the 
Toronkawa (Hiskett 1994, pp.15-17; see also Trimingham 1962, p.47n.1). 

it Corpus, p.80; Recueil, $137. 

29€ Sudanese Menoirs, M, p. 15. 
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the author meant by this remark. Was Muhammad Bello, for example, 
aware of the Wagadu legend, some versions of which maintain that Dinga, 
the collective ancestor of the Soninke, was the son of Salman the Persian, 
one of the earliest companions of the Prophet Muhammad??? There is a 
curious reference to Salman the Persian in the Ta’rikh al-Fatlasb, which 
might have been familiar to Bello and may explain his remark. This refer- 
ence is included in an account describing four Yemeni warriors who had 
arrived in Sudanic Africa from Arabia some time in the seventh century aD. 
They killed the ruler of Bornu, whose throne was occupied by a warrior 
called “Idris”. The three other warriors continued their journey to the west. 
One of them, *Diáber-El-Yemen", settled in Kukiya and married a woman 
called *Oueiza-Koukiya". His descendants were the “Diabér-Banda” or the 
Dia (Za) rulers of Gao. The remaining two warriors went to Biru (Walata) 
where one of them, *Souleimán El-Fáris", married the daughter of a *kaya- 
maga" and had children; it was from him that the Askiyas trace their 
descent. The fourth warrior, “Said El-Ansar”, settled in Baghana where he 
married a local woman. His descendants are the Fulani of Masina. This 
story is clearly an attempt to synthesize the legendary origins of the impor- 
tant ruling dynasties of Western and Central Sudan, many of which claimed 
a Yemeni ancestry.?? An alternative is that the denomination “Persian” had 
some specific connotative meaning when Muhammad Bello wrote his own 
work that we cannot understand.??? It could be a reference to the pagan 
religion of the Malians, which was called by medieval Arabic authors 
majüsiyya??! — originally the denomination al-majūs (‘the magicians”) had 
referred to the Zoroastrians of ancient Persia. 

Mrs Lugard was, however, able to find additional evidence for her iden- 
tification of the Wakore with the Persians, besides the extracts from the 
Infaq al-maysür and the mention of “Ungar” in the Ramayana. According 
to the “Histories” of Herodotus, the Great King Cambyses of Persia wanted 
to extend his realm further into Ethiopia after he had conquered Egypt in 
525 Bc. He began to march with his army to the land of the Ethiopians, but 
this ended up in catastrophe: after their supplies had run out, the Persian 


soldiers began to eat each other. Having thus lost most of his men, 


296 See for instance the version of Malamine Tandyan (‘La légende du Wagadou', p.135). 

29 See Mahmoüd Kau, Tarikh el-Fettach, pp.326-27. This story appears in a brief 
manuscript, which was obtained by Bonnel de Méziéres in Timbuktu in September 
1913. The manuscript was written between the years 1657 and 1669, and it is 
customarily believed to be a part of the original Ta’rikb al-Fattüsb. 

MU See Delafosse, Haut-Sénégal-Niger, 1, p.202; also p.254n.2. 

901 See for instance al-Dimashqi (Corpus, p.213; Recueil, $410). 
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Cambyses had to turn back empty-handed (“Histories”, 3.25). He had sent 
another army to conquer the Oasis of Ammon, which was seven days’ jour- 
ney to the west of Theba. This army perished in a sand storm (3.26). Mrs 
Lugard assumed that some of the Persian soldiers belonging to the army 
sent by Cambyses to Ethiopia survived and eventually arrived in the 
Sudanic zone, where they mixed with the local *black" peoples (p.95). The 
same idea had been suggested by Louis Marcus in 18299? and more recent- 
ly by Gaston Maspero, who was probably Mrs Lugard's source for her 
own hypothesis. Perhaps the founders of Ghàna were descendants of these 
Persian soldiers? Mrs Lugard gained further evidence for her identification 
of the Wakore with the Persians from the existing theory, "which seems to 
be most generally received and most logically supported", that “the fount 
of origin of the Fulani" — whom she considered descendants of the Wakore 
people — “must be sought in India” (p.378).3% 

There are indeed more credible references to an early Persian (and 
Indian) presence in Sudanic Africa in the local tradition than the claims of 
Muhammad Bello, although these references were unfamiliar to Mrs Lugard. 
In general, Mrs Lugard seems to have been unaware of the West African 
historical legends and the opportunities the oral tradition offered for spec- 
ulation about pre-Islamic history. According to the legends recorded by 
French explorers in the Central Sudan in the years 1906—09, the kingdom 
of Kanem, which later became a part of the Bornu empire, was founded by 
the descendants of a Yemeni hero called “Tubba Laouel". This hero origi- 
nally came from India at the head of an army. At first he went to Syria, 
whose inhabitants paid him tribute in order to avoid war. Thence he con- 
tinued to Baghdad, Egypt, Medina, and Mecca. Eventually he settled in 
Yemen. During the reign of the sixth caliph of Islam (Yazid I, 680-83 AD) 
one of his descendants, called "Tubba Seibou Aichami", emigrated to the 
Central Sudan where he established the kingdom of Kanem.3% There is also 
a common oral tradition describing the life of a hero called “Kisra” who 
came from the east. This tradition is known in many parts of central and 
western Nigeria. Modern scholars have suggested that the name "Kisra" 


might refer to the historical Sasanid ruler Chosroes II of Persia, who con- 


302 ‘Essai sur le commerce’, p.209. 

303 Histoire ancienne des peuples de l'Orient, 5éme edition (Paris 1893), pp.603—4; see 
also Dahse, 'Ein zweites Goldland Salomos', p.24. 

301 On the various hypotheses about the origins of the Fulani, see Delafosse, Haut- 


Sénégal-Niger, I, pp.199-207. 
305 Documents scientifiques de la Mission Tilbo (1906-1909), vol. Il (Paris 1911), 
pp-352-53; see also the Appendix III in Schultze 1913, pp.246—47. 
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quered Egypt in 616 ap. An alternative ‘* > could be his prede- 


cessor, Chosroes I (531-79), who from Yemen?” 

The Persian connection has sui *st African his- 
toriography, although not so mu »ut to Herbert 
Richmond Palmer. During his | teria, Palmer's 
leisure was occupied by “attempts lation of a true 
history of its more important units, as the Fulbe and 
Kanuri of Bornu: and to winnow grains c. . truth from vast accre- 


tions of pictoresque, and sometimes grotesque, chaff which encumbers 
records; both written and oral, in the Sudan”. Starting in 1904, Palmer pub- 
lished many translations of various Arabic documents relating to the histo- 
ry of Northern Nigeria; his magnum opus was The Bornu Sahara and 
Sudan, which appeared in 1936. The underlying conception of his magnif- 
icent, although now outdated work was that “the name Bornu is a general 
term for an eastern group of Iranian Barbars who came into Africa via the 
Horn of Africa and the Red Sea before the opening of the Christian era, 
then gradually spread west to the Atlantic"??? Palmer claimed, for instance, 
that the names of the pre-Islamic kings of Bornu were actually the names 
of ancient Syrian and Egyptian gods (7be Bornu Sahara and Sudan, p.9) 
and that the ruling race in Kanem descended from the Syrian mercenaries 
of Pharaoh Psammetichus II (595-89 nc), who deserted in Nubia (p.11). 
Like Lady Lugard before him, Palmer had an unusual admiration towards 
the Sudanese civilization. He maintained, for instance, that “the Sudan in 
fact has preserved — though often doubtless in an alternated or distorted 
form — much that once belonged to the ancient world” (p.2). Furthermore, 
Palmer believed that the mythologies of Greece and Rome are full of 
Sudanese folklore, its meaning only half understood (p.1). All these excit- 
ing conclusions were based on nothing but the extensive and uncritical use 
of oral traditions and fancied resemblances between names and languages 
which in reality have nothing in common. It may be useless to emphasize 
that Palmer was not an early Afrocentric, any more than Lady Lugard had 
been: his admiration was for a civilization he considered essentially non- 
African, and which never existed except in his own imagination. More 
recently the Persian connection was taken up in 1967 by a German schol- 
ar, Kunz Dittmer, who had an even more fantastic vision of cultural diffu- 


sion in Sudanic Africa than Desplagnes. According to Dittmer, the Mande 


306 John D. Fage, ‘Upper and Lower Guinea’, in: Cambridge History of Africa, vol. II 
(Cambridge 1977), p.477. 
307 Tbe Bornu Sabara and Sudan, pp.vii-viii. 
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languages, for example, were related to Basque and other pre-Indo- 
European languages.*°8 

With regard to the location of ancient Ghana and other crucial Arabic 
toponyms belonging to the historiography of Western Sudan, Mrs Lugard 
did not have many original ideas. She located Awdaghust somewhere near 
Mabrouk (p.88); this came from Cooley. As we have discussed in the pre- 
vious chapter, Barth had located Awdaghust in southern Mauritania and his 
hypothesis was widely accepted by the French authors of the fin de siecle. 
Why Mrs Lugard did not follow Barth in this matter is strange, especially 
because she accepted the latter's identification of Ghana as Walata (p.81). 
Silà was the Silla on the Niger, which was visited by Mungo Park in 1796 
(p.104). Consequently, Takrür was the modern Jenne (p.115); this identifi- 
cation rested on Cooley's location of Takrür on the Niger (Barth had locat- 
ed Takrür on the Senegal. Wangara was in the Niger inland delta; this most 
likely came from George Lyon and Cooley. 

The position of Ghàna was inherited during the thirteenth century by 
Mali, or “Mellestine”, as it was called by Mrs Lugard (pp.117—-9). Where she 
found this wonderful name, which appears in no previous work on West 
African history familiar to me, nor in any of the fourteenth-century Arabic 
sources for Mali, is impossible to know. Perhaps she was thinking of 
Islamic Central Asia where countries were often named according to their 
peoples, for example Uzbekistan and Pashtonistan. Or does the 
*Mellestine" echo "Palestine", and her belief in the Phoenician origins of 
the founders of Mali? Whatever the explanation is, Mrs Lugard located Mali 
in Hombori, the mountainous area to the south of the Niger bend. This 
location was strongly contradictory to all the previous writers who had 
placed Mali on the upper Niger, although it was at first erroneously locat- 
ed in Hausaland (together with Ghana). It is impossible to know what Mrs 
Lugard's source was for this radical shift. 


‘Zur Geschichte Afrikas. 4. Die ältere Geschichte Westafrikas und des Sudans’, 
Saeculum, xvi, pp.322-78. 

See the map opposite p.1. This location offered an interesting connection between 
Mali and the ancient Carthaginians. In 1902 a French officer had found impressive 
remains of stone buildings at Lobi, in modern Burkina Faso (the former French colony 
of Upper Volta). The was soon visited by Maurice Delafosse, who concluded that 
the ruins were remains of a settlement built either by the ancient Egyptians or by the 
Carthaginians who were trading on the West African coasts. Afterwards, in the 1930s, 
the ruins of Lobi were considered a Portuguese fortress and connected to the 
Portuguese activities in the West African interior, as described by Joào de Barros 
(Raymond Mauny, ‘Etat actuel de nos connaissances sur la prehistoire et l'archéologie 
de la Haute Volta’, NA, no. 73 [1957], pp.16-25; also Delafosse, Haut-Sénégal-Niger. 
II, pp.8-10). It is difficult to say whether Mrs Lugard was aware of these ruins, 
although they were described in an article by R. Verneau in 1902 ("Découvertes des 
grandes ruines à Gaoua (Soudan Francais)", L'Antbropologie, xi, pp.778-89). 
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Mrs. Lugard did not say much about the history of Mellestine, compared 
to her much deeper devotion to Ghana and Songhay — perhaps because the 
history of Mali is too well documented in the fourteenth-century Arabic 
sources, leaving no space for the imagination. Another reason might have 
been that it was difficult to maintain that the Malinke belonged to the “finer 
black races” as they lived in the southern savanna and their features too 
closely resembled the “pure negro type”. She did, however, make two inter- 
esting remarks about Mali that deserve our attention. 

The first remark deals with parallels between the fourteenth-century 
Aztec and Mali empires (p.137):3!° 


Poets wearing masks and dressed like birds were allowed to speak their 
opinion to the monarch. Ibn Batuta states that this practice was of great 
antiquity, long anterior to the introduction of Islam amongst these peo- 
ple. The description which he gives in some detail can hardly fail to 
recall similar practices inherited from the Tezcucans by the Aztects, who 
in nearly the same latitude on the American continent were at this very 
moment, in the middle of the fourteenth century making good their 
position upon the Mexican plateau. 


It is difficult to know what Mrs Lugard was really proposing by this curi- 
ous comparison; implicitly her wording suggests that there was a connec- 
tion between the rise of the Aztecs and the Mali empire. The discussion 
about the pre-Columbian cultural exchange between West Africa and 
Central America had indeed begun in Mexican historiography as early as 
1880.3!! In 1902 an American scholar, Richard Robert Wright, recorded in 
his article published in the American Anthropologist that “the late Justin 
Windsor stated in a letter to the writer that there is a possible chance that 
at some early time the ocean currents may have swept across from the 
Canaries and the African coasts canoes with Guanches and other African 
tribes from which some considerable strains of Negro blood may have 
mixed with the pre-Columbian peoples of tropical America. The skulls 
found in caves in the Bahamas seem to be very like those in the early bur- 
ial places of the Canaries.”3!2 Whether Mrs Lugard was familiar with this dis- 
cussion is impossible to say. 


id For the relevant passage in Ibn Battüta's Rihla, see Corpus, p.293; Recueil, $518. Mrs 
Lugard's source for the Aztecs was Prescot's Conquest of Mexico (vol. I, p.98) 

31 D.W. Jeffreys, ‘Pre-Columbian Negroes in America’, Scientia. Rivista Internazionale di 
Sintesi Scientifica, xxxvi (1953), p.213. 

312 ‘Negro Companions of the Spanish Explorers’, American Anthropologist, ix, p.217; 


cited in Jeffreys 1953, p.212. 
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The debate really got under way in the 1920s, with the appearance of 
Leo Weiner's Africa and the Discovery of America (Philadelphia 1920-24; 3 
vols) and it became more heated in the 1950s.?? Today the West African 
discovery of America before Columbus is presented by the Afrocentric 
scholars as an established historical fact.?!* Besides the early sixteenth-cen- 
tury Spanish sources — such as Pedro Mártir de Anglería, an acquaintance 
of Columbus, who wrote that the Spaniards had found black slaves in 
Darien3!> — the story which Mansa Misa told his Egyptian hosts in Cairo is 


customarily considered evidence for this cultural exchange. When asked 


how the kingdom had become his, Mansa Misa answered:3!6 


The king who was my predecessor did not believe that it was impossi- 
ble to discover the furthest limit of the Atlantic Ocean and wished vehe- 
mently to do so. So he equipped 200 ships filled with men and the same 
number equipped with gold, water, and provisions enough to last them 
for years, and said to the man deputed to lead them: “Do not return 
until you reach the end of it or your provisions and water give out.” 
They departed and a long time passed before anyone came back. Then 
one ship returned and we asked the captain what news they brought. 
He said: "Yes, O Sultan, we travelled for a long time until there 
appeared in the open sea [as it were] a river with a powerful current. 
Mine was the last of those ships. The [other] ships went ahead but when 
they reached that place they did not return and no more was seen of 
them and we do not know what became of them. As for me, I went 
about at once and did not enter that river." But the Sultan disbelieved 
him. 

'Then that sultan got ready 2,000 ships, 1,000 for himself and the men 
whom he took with him and 1,000 for water and provisions. He left me 
to deputize for him and embarked on the Atlantic Ocean with his men. 
That was the last we saw of him and all those who were with him, and 
so I became king in my own right. 


According to the Afrocentric historians, this story proves that a Malian 
naval expedition, commanded by *Mansa Bakari II", arrived at the mouth 


` of the River Amazon in about 1310 av;3!7 that is, early enough to assist the 


313 Mauny 1960, pp.104-10. 

3n See Hyman 1994, pp.35-36; also the article by James Loewen (‘Columbus in High 
School’), in: John Yewell et al. (eds), Confronting Columbus. An Anthology (Jefferson 
1992), pp.90-103. This article is condensed from the author's book, Lies My Teacher 
Told Me (New York 1992?), and it contains many useful references to the literature on 
the African (and Asian) discovery of America. 

315 The Spaniards thought that these slaves were descendants of black pirates from 
Ethiopia, who had been shipwrecked in Central America (Jeffreys 1953, p.212). 

516 Al-Umari (Corpus, pp.268-68; Recueil, $455). 

317 See for instance Pathé Diagne, Du centenaire de la découverte du nouveau monde par 
Bakari Il, en 1312, et Chistopber Colomb, en 1492 (Dakar 1990; privately printed) 
[cited in Loewen 1992]. On the genealogy of the rulers of Mali, see chapter 6 above, 
pages 382-83. 
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: Aztecs in establishing their empire in Mexico. According to one North 


i American Afrocentric writer,!8 


anthropologists have proven that the Mandinkas under Mansa Musa's 
instructions explored many parts of North America via the Mississippi 
and other rivers systems. At Four Corners, Arizona, writings show that 
1 they even brought elephants from Africa to the area. 





Further evidence for the pre-Columbian presence of black Africans in 
Central America has been found in the sculptures discovered at the temples 
of Teotihuacan, Tollan, Tuxtla, and Chitzen Itza in Mexico. According to the 
Afrocentrists, these sculptures represent black African warriors.?!? The most 
reasonable argument for the pre-Columbian contacts between Africa and 
America is, however, the alleged distribution of some essentially American 
plants, such as manioc and maize, in Western Africa before the coming of 
the Portuguese and the alleged presence of some African plants, such as 
yam and taro, in the Caribbean before the coming of the Spaniards.??? 

Sporadic early contacts between West Africa and Central America might 
have been possible: as Thor Heyerdahl has proven, the Atlantic can be 
crossed with rather simple and primitive vessels. However, if something is 
possible, does that mean it was inevitable?! One cannot seriously deny 
ns Dr Youssef Mroueh, ‘Muslims in the Americas before | Columbus? 

(http://users.erols.com/gmqm/mamerica, html]. No source for this amazing information 
is given. The reference to the “writings” at Four Corners suggests a connection to 
Barry Fell's Saga America (New York 1980). Dr Fell introduced in his book “solid 
scientific evidence supporting the arrival, centuries before Columbus, of Muslims from 
North and West Africa” and discovered the existence of Muslim schools in Nevada, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Indiana dating back to 700-800 CE (quotation from 
Mroueh). According Dr Mroueh, the brother of Mansa Misa, "Sultan Abu Bakari I" [sic] 
(1285-1312) had ‘undertaken two expeditions into the Atlantic ocean The 


descendants of the West African visitors of North America are members of the present 
Iroquis, Algonquin, Anasazi, Hohokam and Olmec native people.” 





319 In 1862 a colossal granite head, allegedly representing a black African, was found in 
Tuxtla; from this, and other similar discoveries in Teotihuacan, the Mexican historian 
Manuel Orozco y Berra (1816-81) concluded that in the past relations had. existed 

Es between the ancient Mexicans and Africans (Jeffreys 1953, p.213) 


A reference to the pre-Columbian presence of manioc in Western Africa is believed to 
be found in Columbus's journal of his first voyage. When describing the island of 
Tonuga, off the coast of Haiti, where Columbus had landed on 16 December 1492, 
he wrote: “They grow ajes, little stems forming roots like carrots which serve them for 
bread; they grate them and knead them and make their bread, then they plant the 
same stem elsewhere and it forms four or five roots again. They are very tasty, just 
like a chestnut. They grow in Guinea too, but here they are bigger and better than I 
have seen anywhere else, as thick as a man's leg" (The Voyage of Christopher 
Columbus. Columbus’ Own Journal of Discovery, newly restored and translated by 
John Cummins, London 1992, p.141; italics in original). Columbus is widely believed 
to have participated in a Portuguese voyage to Guinea coast, before his first voyage 
to the: Caribbean in 1492-93 (P.E.H. Hair, ‘Columbus from Guinea to America’, HA, 
xvii [1990], pp.113-29). Thus his reference to Guinea would concern his personal 
observations in Western Africa in the 1480s. 

321 See Frank Frost, ‘Voyages of Imagination’, Archaeology. Archaeological Institute of 
America, xivi:2 (1993), pp.44—51. 
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the fact that there is no positive archaeological or textual evidence for the 
pre-Columbian presence of black Africans in Mexico or elsewhere in the 
Americas. In reality the Afrocentric hypothesis, that “long before 
Christopher Columbus reached America, people from Africa, Asia and 
Europe almost surely reached our shores”,*”? rests on nothing but fantastic 
interpretation of second-hand evidence, similar to the method applied by 
the colonial historians when they were crediting the Semitic immigrants 
from the Middle East with the cultural progress everywhere in sub-Saharan 
Africa, including ancient Phoenician and Jewish colonies in Madagascar 
and the Comoro Islands.*?5 

The second interesting remark concerns the parallels Mrs Lugard found 
between the election of military commanders in fourteenth-century Mali 
and the election of Merovingian and Carlovingian kings in early medieval 
France: both were placed on a shield and raised above the heads of sol- 
diers (p.145). Again her intention is unclear: was this remark meant only to 
be illustrative or should we believe that the Malians had learnt this custom 
from the Crusaders in the Holy Land during the reign of Mansa Wali, or that 
there had been direct contacts between ancient Ghàna and the empire of 
Charlemagne? No Afrocentric scholar has followed Mrs Lugard along this 
line of thought by maintaining that there might have been direct cultural 
exchange between early medieval Northern Europe and Sudanic Africa, 
although they frequently emphasize that the eleventh-century Ghana was 
far more developed and sophisticated than contemporary Europe, which 
was still deep in the barbaric “Dark Ages".5"* 

The culmination of the Sudanese civilization, initiated by the 
Mesopotamian founders of Ghana, was the magnificent Songhay empire 
under the energetic Askiya dynasty (1493-1591). Mrs Lugard did not spare 
her words when describing this golden age in West African history 
(pp.153-54; emphasis added): 


What we know either by document or direct tradition is first connected 
with the rise of the Songhay people and it is at a point farther east than 
Ghana, and at a period subsequent to the Mohammedan domination of 
that town, that the advancing waves of West and East may be discerned 
as clearly meeting each other in the Soudan. In the shock and amalga- 


322 Loewen 1992, p.92. Notice the wording “almost surely”; elsewhere the author refers 
to the “moderately good evidence” which suggests “that 2,000 years after the Afro- 
Phoenicians, West Africans were also a presence in the Americas”. 

See for instance J. Sinoir, ‘De la probabilité d'une colonisation phénicienne à 
Madagascar, Bulletin de Madagascar, 1x, no. 158 (1959), pp.559-81. 

See for instance Caetanya, The Restoration of African Greatness (Nairobi 1990). 
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mation of the two forces, black civilization attained the greatest height 
which it has ever reached in modern Africa. The gentle nature of the 
Soudanese black, inoculated with intellectual germs from a long forgot- 
ten civilisation, would seem to have allied itself in the Songhay race 
with the virility of the Arab, and a result was produced unlike any- 
thing which the world had seen. 


This golden age was violently brought to an end by the Moroccan sack- 
ing of Timbuktu in 1591. According to Mrs Lugard, this event was “the sig- 
nal for the letting loose of all the evils of lawless tyranny upon the coun- 
try. From this time the history of the Soudan becomes a mere record of riot, 
robbery, and decadence” (p.310). Modern historians of the Western Sudan 
disagree with her concerning the effects of the Moroccan invasion in the 
Niger bend.5^ Another equally negative event was the Ottoman conquest 
of Egypt and the most of Northern Africa in the sixteenth century, which 
isolated Sudanic Africa from the Mediterranean and Europe (p.294). 

Nevertheless, before the final destruction the Songhay people managed 
to create their greatest achievement in West African history: this was the cel- 
ebrated “University of Sankore" in Timbuktu. This university was "in corre- 

»ondence, both by letter and by the frequent visits of its professors, with 
Universities of North Africa and Egypt. It was already in existence under 
cule of Melle [sic], and that time was in touch with the universities of 
n” (pp.203—4). Mrs Lugard's vision of Timbuktu as the beacon of civi- 
on and learning in Sudanic Africa is not that far from the truth. 
'rding to Leo Africanus and to the seventeenth-century chronicles of 

Timbuktu, we know that plenty of books were imported to the town every 
year and this demand remained strong up to the mid-nineteenth century.>”° 

Heinrich Barth, for instance, was approached by his host in Timbuktu, 

sbaykb Ahmad al-Bakka'i (“Sidi A'hmed el Bakay”), about the possibility of 
importing Arabic books through trade with England (“he begged that after 
my safe return home, I would not forget him, but would request her 
majesty's government to send him some good fire-arms and some Arabic 
books")??? As we have discussed above, the city had produced several out- 
standing Islamic scholars during the sixteenth century and after; among 
them were great men of letters like ‘Abd al-Rahmàn al-Sa‘di and Ahmad 
Baba — it was largely the fame of the latter's Nayl al-ibtihaj in Northern 
Africa and the Middle East that placed Timbuktu in the ranks of the major 


35 See chapter 4 above, footnote 228. 
326 Saad 1983, p.80. 
327 Travels and Discoveries, Ill, p.311. 
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centres of learning in the Islamic world. There were also many other eru- 
dite scholars who did not leave behind such impressive works. The schol- 
ars of Timbuktu did not constitute any homogeneous group. At the top of 
the hierarchy were the full-fledged jurists (f/itqabà?, who were more high- 
ly honoured than the main body of scholars (‘lama’). The second socio- 
educational stratum consisted of elementary school teachers (mu‘allims), 
mosque functionaries (especially mwaddhins), scribes and governmental 
secretaries (katibs) besides a horde of alfas whose livelihood was partly 
enhanced by their education. These all enjoyed a level of learning 
approaching and sometimes equalling that of the scholars.??? Finally, we 
know the fame of Timbuktu attracted Muslim scholars from Northern 
Africa. One of them was Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim b. Muhammad al- 
Maghili (d. 909/1503-04), a jurist (/aqib) from Tlemcen, who entered the 
service of Askiya Muhammad Ture, although his visit to the Songhay 
empire is barely mentioned in the Timbuktu sources.?? 

Within Timbuktu itself, the Sankore quarter and mosque were the focal 
point of scholastic endeavour for several generations of the celebrated Aqit 
family well until the late eighteenth century. They were descendants of the 
Sanhaja scholar Muhammad Agit b. ‘Umar b. ‘Ali b. Yahya al-Sanhaji, who 
was a contemporary of Shi ‘All. Ahmad Baba also belonged to the Aqits.33° 
Furthermore, we know of at least fifteen scholars from Timbuktu who trav- 
elled to Northern Africa and the Middle East and associated with outstand- 
ing scholars there during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. But of these 
fifteen, only a few actually studied under known masters across the Sahara 
and their own tutorial activities in Timbuktu were not extensive. On the 
other hand, the intensity of contact with North Africa and Egypt gave the 
scholars of Timbuktu a wide span of subjects, both religious and secular, 
to choose from in their educational pursuits. The secular sciences included 
logic, mathematics, astronomy and history. At the risk of a considerable 
margin of error we may perhaps estimate the leadership of the class of 
literati in Timbuktu comprising fully qualified scholars (the fuqaha and 
*ulamá?) at some 200-300 in the sixteenth century.??! 


e Saad 1983, pp.81-82. 

d Ibid., p.66. 

3 H.T. Norris, ‘Sanhajah Scholars of Timbuktu’, BSOAS, xxx (1967), pp.634—40. The Aqits 
trace their ancestry to a certain Abū Bakr b. ‘Umar who could have been born early 
in the eleventh century. It is suggested that he might have been the same person as 
the Almoravid amir Abū Bakr b. ‘Umar who died in 1087 Cibid., p.637n.12). 

391 Saad 1983, pp.66, 80 and 82. 
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Nevertheless, it is definitely an exaggeration to claim that the scholars of 
Sankore constituted a ‘university’ at Timbuktu, at least in the same sense as 
we use the word in the context of European history where it refers to an 
“educational institution of advanced learning and research conferring 
degrees". There was a Quranic school (madrasa) in the Sankore quarter — 
there were similar schools attached to the other main mosques of 
Timbuktu??? — but Mrs Lugard's vision of the "University of Sankore" was 
actually built on several earlier secondary sources, rather than a careful 
study on the Ja’rikb al-Stidan. 

The existence of the "University of Sankore" is mentioned for the first 
time by Félix Dubois in 1897, according to whom:?55 


It would perhaps be an exaggeration to put the school of Timbuctoo on 
a level with those of Syria, Spain, Morocco, and above all, Egypt. [...] 
For all that, Timbuctoo was not merely the great intellectual nucleus of 
the Sudan, that is to say, of the negroes, — she was also one of the great 
scientific centres of Islam itself, her university being the younger sister 
of those of Cairo, Cordova, Fez, and Damascus. 


This grandiose description was certainly familiar to Mrs Lugard, who fre- 

tly cites Dubois’s Timbuctoo the Mysterious. Another equally important 

? for the evolution of the "University of Sankore” was Heinrich Barth, 

vrote in his journal that Ahmad Baba had a library of 1600 books, 

gh he cites no source for this detail.5?* It is certainly this detail which 

Dubois conclude that the library of the “University of Timbuktu” had 

possessed all the important works of Islamic learning. Unfortunately 

this magnificent library vanished during the disturbances that took place in 

first half of the nineteenth century. Rumours about a great library in 

Timbuktu were also heard by James Grey Jackson in Morocco, who was 
rather sceptical about their reliability. According to Jackson:256 


It has been said that there is an extensive library at Timbuctoo, consist- 
ing of manuscripts in a character differing from the Arabic; this, I am 
inclined to think, has originated in the fertile imagination of some poet; 
or, perhaps, some Arab or Moor, willing to indulge at the expense of 
European curiousity, has fabricated such a story. In all my enquiries, 
during many years, I never heard of any such library at Timbuctoo. 


332 Saad 1983, pp.3 and 61. 


333 Timbuctoo the Mysterious, p.276. 
334 Travels and Discoveries, Ill, p.294. 
335 Timbuctoo the Mysterious (1814), p.288. 


Hoo An Account of tbe Empire of Morocco, p.304. 
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Thus the whole idea of the “University of Sankore” is nothing but an bi» 
toriographical myth, which rests upon vivid imagination and a few desu 
mented facts, such as the presence of the Granadan poct cum architert At 
Ishaq al-Sahili in Timbuktu (which allowed Lady Lugard to miaintain that the 
University had existed in the early fourteenth century) and the exivernce 4 


certain well-known local scholars and their literary works. It is sides 





understood that this myth was created by colonial writers who felt no s 





4, thee 


pathy for genuine black ("negro") African culture and the myth re 


contemporary racist ideology. This illegitimate background has not. hoy 





ever, prevented modern Afrocentric scholars from going even fur 


embellishing the myth and in creating a picture of sixteenth-ce 





Timbuktu as a marvellous centre of learning, making the contemporary 





European universities — Bologna, Sorbonne, Salamanca, Oxford. Prague. 





instance — look like mere grammar schools.’ In 1982 the Nigerian hi 





an Richard Olaniyan described the “University of Sankore":^** 


Like Harar in the Horn of Africa, the mosques of Timbuktu and Jenne 
could be considered universities in their own right, centres of intellec- 
tual ferment and academic disputation where students and scholars 
from far and wide occupied themselves with theological and canonical 
questions. Their activities fostered the spread of Islam as the disciples 
of each scholar in turn trained another generation of Muslim teachers. 


My criticism of the "University of Sankore" is not meant to undervalue 
the achievements of black (African) civilization of the Western Sudan. nor 
to deny the scholarship of the learned men of Timbuktu (of whom most 
were actually Sanhàja Berbers), but to discuss the issue in terms of scien- 
tific historical research, rather than repeating the racist blunders of colonial 
historiography. 

What about the reception of Mrs Lugard's work? According to her biog- 
rapher, the reviews were full of praise. She also wrote some articles that 
appeared in the 7imes and in the Manchester Guardian, and “these were 
very widely read and appreciated". We can only guess how far these com- 
pliments arose from respect for her influential position and career (and for 
her famous husband), rather than from impartial admiration for her book. 
Even her biographer remarked that, despite the positive reviews, the book 


337 See for instance Sékéné Mody Cissoko, ‘L'université de Tombouctou au XVIème 
siecle’, Afrika Zamani, no. 2 (1974), pp.105-37. 
338 ‘Islamic Penetration of Africa’, in: R. Olaniyan (ed), African History and Culture 





(Lagos 1982), p.43. 
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Nevertheless, it is definitely an exaggeration to claim that the scholars of 
Sankore constituted a ‘university’ at Timbuktu, at least in the same sense as 
we use the word in the context of European history where it refers to an 
*educational institution of advanced learning and research conferring 
degrees". There was a Quranic school (madrasa) in the Sankore quarter — 
there were similar schools attached to the other main mosques of 
Timbuktu??? — but Mrs Lugard's vision of the "University of Sankore” was 
actually built on several earlier secondary sources, rather than a careful 
study on the Tzrrikb al-Südàn. 

The existence of the “University of Sankore" is mentioned for the first 


time by Félix Dubois in 1897, according to whom:?5? 


It would perhaps be an exaggeration to put the school of Timbuctoo on 
a level with those of Syria, Spain, Morocco, and above all, Egypt. [...] 
For all that, Timbuctoo was not merely the great intellectual nucleus of 
the Sudan, that is to say, of the negroes, — she was also one of the great 
scientific centres of Islam itself, her university being the younger sister 
of those of Cairo, Cordova, Fez, and Damascus 


This grandiose description was certainly familiar to Mrs Lugard, who fre- 
quently cites Dubois's Timbuctoo tbe Mysterious. Another equally important 
source for the evolution of the "University of Sankore" was Heinrich Barth, 
who wrote in his journal that Ahmad Baba had a library of 1600 books, 
although he cites no source for this detail.?5* It is certainly this detail which 
made Dubois conclude that the library of the "University of Timbuktu" had 
once possessed all the important works of Islamic learning. Unfortunately 
this magnificent library vanished during the disturbances that took place in 
first half of the nineteenth century? Rumours about a great library in 
Timbuktu were also heard by James Grey Jackson in Morocco, who was 
rather sceptical about their reliability. According to Jackson:?* 


It has been said that there is an extensive library at Timbuctoo, consist- 
ing of manuscripts in a character differing from the Arabic; this, 1 am 
inclined to think, has originated in the fertile imagination of some poet; 
or, perhaps, some Arab or Moor, willing to indulge at the expense of 
European curiousity, has fabricated such a story. In all my enquiries, 
during many years, I never heard of any such library at Timbuctoo. 


on Saad 1983, pp.3 and 61. 


5» Timbuctoo tbe Mysterious, p.276. 

334 Travels and Discoveries, ML, p.294. 

335 Timbuctoo the Mysterious (1814), p.288. 

356 An Account of tbe Empire of Morocco, p.304. 
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Thus the whole idea of the “University of Sankore" is nothing but an his- 
toriographical myth, which rests upon vivid imagination and a few docu- 
mented facts, such as the presence of the Granadan poet cum architect Abi 
Ishaq al-Sahili in Timbuktu (which allowed Lady Lugard to maintain that the 
University had existed in the early fourteenth century) and the existence of 
certain well-known local scholars and their literary works. It is seldom 
understood that this myth was created by colonial writers who felt no sym- 
pathy for genuine black (“negro”) African culture and the myth reflects the 
contemporary racist ideology. This illegitimate background has not, how- 
ever, prevented modern Afrocentric scholars from going even further in 
embellishing the myth and in creating a picture of sixteenth-century 
Timbuktu as a marvellous centre of learning, making the contemporary 
European universities — Bologna, Sorbonne, Salamanca, Oxford, Prague, for 
instance — look like mere grammar schools.??? In 1982 the Nigerian histori- 
an Richard Olaniyan described the "University of Sankore”:*38 


Like Harar in the Horn of Africa, the mosques of Timbuktu and Jenne 
could be considered universities in their own right, centres of intellec- 
tual ferment and academic disputation where students and scholars 
from far and wide occupied themselves with theological and canonical 
questions. Their activities fostered the spread of Islam as the disciples 
of each scholar in turn trained another generation of Muslim teachers. 


My criticism of the "University of Sankore" is not meant to undervalue 
the achievements of black (African) civilization of the Western Sudan, nor 
to deny the scholarship of the learned men of Timbuktu (of whom most 
were actually Sanhàja Berbers), but to discuss the issue in terms of scien- 
tific historical research, rather than repeating the racist blunders of colonial 
historiography. 

What about the reception of Mrs Lugard's work? According to her biog- 
rapher, the reviews were full of praise. She also wrote some articles that 
appeared in the Times and in the Manchester Guardian, and “these were 
very widely read and appreciated". We can only guess how far these com- 
pliments arose from respect for her influential position and career (and for 
her famous husband), rather than from impartial admiration for her book. 
Even her biographer remarked that, despite the positive reviews, the book 


337 See for instance Sékéné Mody Cissoko, ‘L'université de Tombouctou au XVIème 
siecle', Afrika Zamani, no. 2 (1974), pp.105-37. 

‘Islamic Penetration of Africa’, in: R. Olaniyan (ed), African History and Culture 
(Lagos 1982), p.43. 
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did not sell well, and it was also criticized for being “too big and too com- 
prehensive”; the lengthy chapter in which Mrs Lugard describes the histo- 
ry of Islamic Spain was considered particularly unnecessary.’ Moreover, 
there are not many references to Mrs Lugard in later English literature deal- 
ing with the same subject.?^ This silence suggests that her book was in 
reality politely neglected by serious students of Western Sudan. 


A BERRICHON POSSESSED BY AFRICA 


The final phase in the long process of inventing the “Sudanese Middle 
Ages” was the appearance of Maurice Delafosse’s (1870-1926) magisterial 
Haut-Sénégal-Niger in 1912. This work represented the synthesis of all 
existing knowledge of early West African history, which had been accu- 
mulating in Europe since the days of Cooley. Delafosse’s work also became 
the highest authority on the subject for the next fifty years, long after the 
original contributions of Cooley and Barth were forgotten.?*! Delafosse was 
for the first time seriously criticized in 1964 by Vincent Monteil.5? In fran- 
cophone Africa (and to a certain extent in the metropolitan France, too) the 
Haut-Sénégal-Niger is still considered the most authoritative history of 
Western Sudan; probably because it is often the only work available to 
many West African readers. Furthermore, French speaking historians are 
not generally so keen on following current discussions in the English jour- 
nals of African history, and nowadays the field of Mande studies is domi- 
nated by scholars working in North American universities??? It is appro- 
priate that our long march through the historiography of Western Africa 
should end with this remarkable work. 

The author was a distinguished French colonial administrator in West 
Africa. In his youth Delafosse had started studying law in Paris but soon 
changed to medicine. He was also interested in Arabic, which he was 


339 Bell 1947, p.253. 

ae The only notable exception was T.W. Arnold (The Preaching of Islam, 2nd edition, 
revised and enlarged, London 1913). See also C.EJ. Whitüng who considered A 
Tropical Dependency a trustworthy source "for general background" of Nigerian 
history (‘The Unprinted Indigenous Arabic Literature of Northern Nigeria’, /RAS, cx 


[1943], p.22). 

341 See for instance the entries “Ghana” in EJ, (vol. III, pp.139-40) and FI, (vol. II, 
pp-1001-2). z 

pe L'Islam noir (Paris) pp.58-61. 

343 See the postscript by Léopold Sédar Senghor, the former president of Senegal, to the 


biography of Maurice Delafosse, written by his daughter Louise Delafosse (Maurice 
Delafosse. Le Berrichon conquis par l'Afrique, Paris 1976). 
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studying under the guidance of Octave Houdas, the future translator of the 
two seventeenth-century chronicles of Timbuktu. Delafosse’s interest both 
in Arabic and in Africa was certainly aroused by the lectures he attended at 
the Sorbonne and at the Société de Géographie. Delafosse, however, inter- 
rupted his studies in 1891, when he decided to join the Institut des fréres 
armés du Sahara. This was a French religious fraternity, the object of which 
was to fight against the trans-Saharan slave trade. Although slavery and the 
slave trade were formally banned in Tunisia in 1846 and in the Ottoman 
empire in 1857, the illegal slave trade flourished in North Africa. The slave 
trade was not banned in Morocco until 1912, after the country had become 
a French protectorate. The fraternity had a base in the Algerian Sahara and 
their purpose was to stop caravans there and free any black slaves they 
might find. Delafosse quitted already in November 1891; he was disap- 
pointed by the lack of action. He decided to join the French army in 
Algeria, but was discharged due to ill health in September 1892. Delafosse 
then returned to Paris, where he studied in the École des langues orientales 
vivantes for two years, before entering the colonial service.?*f 

In September 1894 Delafosse arrived in Grand Bassam, on the Ivory 
Coast, which had only recently became a French territory. In the same year 
he produced his first work on West Africa, Manuel Daboméen. Delafosse 
spent almost nine years altogether on the Ivory Coast, where he made 
friends with both Louis Binger and Charles Monteil (in 1897-99 Delafosse 
was the French vice-consul in Liberia). He even took an African mistress, 
with whom he had two children. Delafosse abandoned her when he 
returned to France in 1907, where he married the daughter of Octave 
Houdas, who was his former Arabic teacher. Having an African mistress 
was widespread practice among the French colonial officers in West Africa. 
Delafosse recognized and supported his African children, although he 
never saw them after he left the Ivory Coast. Afterwards, both of them 
achieved good positions in the independent Ivory Coast, partly thanks to 
their famous father and the good education he had secured for them.3 In 
1909 Delafosse was transferred to Bamako, capital of the French Sudan, 
and there Governor Clozel ordered him to update the knowledge of cus- 
tomary law in the colony.?46 Clozel chose Delafosse because he had already 


205 Louise Delafosse 1976, pp.73-92. 
$5 Ibid., pp.96, 142, 160, 163-64 and 245. 
316 Ed van Hoven, ‘Representing Social Hierarchy. Administrators-Ethnographers in the 


French Sudan: Delafosse, Monteil, and Labouret’, CEA, xu (1991), p.185. 
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established his reputation as a prominent Africanist with his many works 
on West African languages and cultures.>*7 
The purpose of Haut-Sénégal-Niger (this was the official name for 
French Sudan at that time) was practical: it was meant to provide French 
colonial administrators with basic information on the various peoples liv- 
ing within the colony, which was thought to be necessary for their effec- 
tive government. The same principle dominated many other contemporary 
French works dealing with Africa. Thus the Haut-Sénégal-Niger was divid- 
ed into five volumes, three of which were written by Delafosse and the 
remaining two by Jacques Meniaud. Delafosse's task was to describe the 
natural geography of the colony, including the peoples and their languages; 
this was the topic of the first volume. The second volume discusses their 
history and the third was dedicated to their “civilizations”. Meniaud's task 
was to examine the economy of the colony, and his contribution bears the 
subtitle *géographie économique". 
As a matter of fact, Delafosse was no original researcher, but rather a 
great and skilful compiler. The way in which the actual work was done was 
at Governor Clozel sent lengthy questionnaires to each of the comman- 
‘ts de cercle of the colony, including detailed questions about local cus- 
, morality, marriage rules, etc.; it was the task of these administrators 
llect the information in their own areas. The cerc/e, usually covering 
ae city and its rural surroundings, was the basic administrative unit in 
ich African colonies.5? Besides this material, Delafosse used the exist- 
:g European literature on West Africa and the medieval Arabic sources, 
which included all the essential French works published on the subject. 
The first plan for the book was completed in 1910. In the same year 
Delafosse published an historical description of the city of Bamako.*"? 
After a five-month stay in Bamako in 1909, Delafosse was again trans- 
ferred, this time back to France where he received an appointment in his 
former school, the École des langues orientales vivantes and another in the 
École coloniale where he taught Sudanese languages and customs.**° The 


H7 See Clozel's preface to Haut-Sénégal-Niger, vol. I. Delafosse had written, for example, 


the following works: Manuel Daboméen (1894); Essai sur le peuple et de la langue 
Sara (Bassin du Tschad) (1897); Essai de manuel de langue Agni parlée dans la moitié 
de la Cóte-d'Ivoire (1900); Manuel de langue Haoussa ou Chrestomathie Haoussa 
(1901); Essai de manuel pratique de langue Mandé ou Mandingue (1901), 
Vocabulaires comparatifs de plus de soixante langues ou dialectes parlés a la Cóte- 
d'Ivoire et dans les régions limitbropbes (1904); Les frontiers de la Côte-d'Ivoire, de la 
Cóte-d'Or et du Soudan (1908). 

3s Van Hoven 1991, p.185. 

M9. Monographie historique du cercle de Bamako (Paris 1910: Renseignements coloniaux 
publiés par la Comité de l'A.O.F). 

950 Grosz-Ngaté 1988, p.502. 
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actual writing of Delafosse’s contribution to the Haut-Sénégal-Niger was 
carried out in Paris and the work was finally published in February 1912 
(the preface is dated on 1 January 1911). The three volumes were an imme- 
diate success and the author was decorated with four gold medals from the 
Academie Frangaise, the French Anti-Slavery Society, and two authoritative 
French geographical societies.! The reviews were excellent and although 
the Haut-Sénégal-Niger was never translated into English, it was widely 
read even across the Channel and the Atlantic. In the following year, in 
1913, Delafosse published two extensive volumes which familiarized the 
French readers with the historical traditions related to the ancient of 
empires of Western Sudan.55? 

During the First World War Delafosse returned to French West Africa. In 
1915 he was nominated to the position of administrateur en chef de 1" 
classe in Dakar, the capital of Senegal. He held this post until 1918, when 
he returned permanently to France where he continued to teach at the 
École coloniale. In 1923 he made a brief excursion to Morocco. Delafosse 
also continued writing, producing numerous articles and monographs on 
West Africa, many of which became best-sellers similar to the Haut- 
Sénógal-Niger.?* All this — both his world-wide fame and his abundant 
works — guaranteed that his opinions were listened to with considerable 
respect. His works, together with the translations of Arabic texts he pub- 
lished with his father-in-law, were accompanied by an uncritical acceptance 
of the self-serving Arab view of the Sudanic Africa, which interpreted the 
flowering of black civilization as the result of Arab (Islamic) influence.?5* 
This attitude had already been propagated by Mrs Lugard and it exactly 
represented the "ecclesiastical history", about which Frobenius had warned 
his colleagues.?5 

The Haut-Sénégal-Niger meant the end of an era for the historiography 
of West Africa. For a long time it was impossible to add anything except 
small details to Delafosse's general picture of the Sudanese empires, until 
new archaeological evidence was discovered in the 1970s and the ideolog- 
ical atmosphere had changed in Europe with decolonization, which result- 
ed in a new kind of interest in black Africans and their cultures. The first 


manifestation of this ideological change was the appearance in 1959 of 
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Louise Delafosse 1976, p.295. 

See footnotes 100 and 117 above. 

Les Noirs de l'Afrique (1922), translated into English in 1931 (The Negroes of Africa); 
L'áme nógre (1922), Civilisations négro-africaines (1925). 

ama Barros 1990, p.16: 
35 See page 439 above. 
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Basil Davidson's Old Africa Rediscovered. The importance of Delafosse's 
work was that although he did not introduce many new sources or origi- 
nal ideas, especially in relation to the ancient Sudanese empires, he 
arranged all the existing knowledge into a solid historical narrative, which 
covers the period from the fourth century AD to the French conquest of the 


middle Niger valley without any lacunae. 


THE JEWS IN WEST AFRICAN HISTORY 


The general frame of the Haut-Sénégal-Niger was taken from Barth's 
'chronological table, in which Delafosse combined Tautain's rendering of 
the Wagadu legend and his own rendering of the Sunjata epic. 
Furthermore, Delafosse adopted the fashionable idea about the external 
origins of the Sudanese civilization, as was expressed in the works of 
bois, Le Chatelier, and Desplagnes, although he was not totally averse 
> idea that West African blacks might have created some parts of their 
ion independently. Delafosse also fixed the boundaries and located 
als of the ancient empires of Sudanic West Africa, which he pic- 
ation states, succeeding each other as the dominant power in the 
ger valley: the Soninke empire of Ghana, the Malinke empire of 
Songhay empire of Gao, and the Bambara empire of Segu. This 
still prevalent in the historiography of pre-colonial West Africa 
historians focus on describing the states and ruling groups rather 

the historical experiences of the peoples.>*° 
With regard to the beginning of the Sudanese civilization, Delafosse's 
leading idea was the Judeo-Syrian origins of ancient Ghana. According to 
him, a group of Jews had escaped the Roman revenge from Cyrenaica after 
their unsuccessful revolt in 117 ap. A Jewish revolt against the Romans had 
started in Mesopotamia two years earlier, but it soon spread into Palestine 
and Egypt. There was a large Jewish community in Libya. Their ancestors 
were deported to Cyrenaica after the conquest of Jerusalem by Ptolemy | 
around 320 Bc, although the first Israelites had arrived in Libya much ear- 
lier. The latter were the people the prophets of the Old Testament called 
the "Put" (Jeremiah 46:9; Nahum 3:9).357 Led by their chief Kara, these 
Jewish refugees from Cyrenaica arrived in the Niger inland delta in about 


356 Lange 1992a, p.621. 
357 Haut-Sénégal-Niger, 1, pp.210-11 and 216-17. 
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150 Ap. They are the ancestors of the present Fulani. Having settled in the 
western Sahel, the descendants of Kara subjugated the local blacks and 
established the empire of Ghana around the year 300 (actually the city of 
Ghana had been established by the Soninke around 200 nc; Delafosse 
offers no source for this information). This empire flourished under the 
Judeo-Syrian dynasty until the year 790, when the black subjects revolted 
and massacred their Semitic lords. During this chaos, Kaya-Maghan Sissé, 
the ruler of the neighbouring kingdom of Wagadu, conquered Ghana. This 
conquest finally created the black Soninke empire of Ghana, which is famil- 
iar to us from the medieval Arabic literature. According to Delafosse, 
Wagadu was established around 750 Ap.?? The reason, why the founders 
of Ghàna could not have been the Berbers of the Sahara or the Fulani, was 
- according to Delafosse — that ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sa'dt, the author of 
Ta?rikb al-Südàn, wrote that the rulers of the empire of Kayamagha were 
"whites"; had they been Berbers or Fulani, al-Sa‘di, himself a Berber, should 
have known it.55? 

Delafosse's hypothesis that Ghàna and Wagadu had originally been sep- 
arate states represented an ambitious attempt to unite the information from 
the three different sources: the seventeenth-century Ta?rikh al-Siidan, the 
medieval Arabic sources, and the recently recorded Wagadu legend. The 
relatively short existence of Wagadu, no longer than forty years, is proba- 
bly based on Delafosse's presumption that the rulers belonging to the 
Judeo-Syrian dynasty (according to the Ta’rikb al-Siidan, the number of the 
kings of Kayamagha was forty-four) each reigned for about eleven years. 
The version of the Wagadu legend Jean Chartier had recorded at Nioro 
names only five rulers. If four of them reigned before 790 ap, this would 
date the foundation of Wagadu to around the year 750. The date 790 for 
the end of the Judeo-Syrian dynasty is based on more complex calculations. 
Delafosse assumed, for a reason he does not reveal to us, that the twenty- 
two kings who ruled Ghana before the Pijra (622 ap) each reigned for 
about fifteen years (622 — [22 x 15 years] = 292 ap) — the year 300 ap for 
the beginning of the dynasty comes from Barth's chronological table — 
whereas the twenty-two kings who ruled Ghana after the bijra each 
reigned for about eight years (622 + [22 x 8 years] = 798 ap).3© Delafosse's 


a58 Haut-Sénégal-Niger, 1, pp.255-56 and 263-64; II, pp.22-25. 

359 Ibid., M, p.23 

Ibid., M, p.23. The year 790 AD is probably connected with Delafosse's general 
assumption that the rulers of Ghàna each reigned for approximately eleven years (300 
+ [44 x 11] = 784 AD) 
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estimate of the average reign of Ghanaian kings is actually quite realistic. 
A more recent computation based upon seventy-one African dynastic lists 
of an average length of fifteen names indicated that thirteen years is the 
most probable value for an average length of reign. However, a single king- 
list, even when supported by a dynastic genealogy, can only support very 
broad chronological generalization. It is almost no help towards close dat- 
ing of particular events at any distance in the undated traditional past. It 
must always be remembered that an average is only an average. So many 
reigns deviate from the average that we can hardly expect simple extrapo- 
lation backwards along a single dynastic line to get us even into the cor- 
rect century. 

The early history of Western Sudan is summarized in a chronological 
table at the end of the first volume of the Haut-Sénégal-Niger.?? 


? 200 Bc The Soninke of Diagha establish Néma and Ghana. 

? 100 Bc The first Berber immigrants arrive in Hodh. 

80-90 aD The first Judeo-Syrian immigrants leave Cyrenaica (towards 
Air and Masina). 


117 The second wave of Judeo-Syrian immigrants leave 
Cyrenaica (towards Tuwat). 

? 150 The Judeo-Syrians of Masina arrive in Ghana. 

? 200 The Judeo-Syrians of Tuwat arrive in Ghana. 

? 300 The Judeo-Syrian empire of Ghàna is founded. 

? 600 The Songhay install themselves in Goungoui or Kukiya. 

670 The Lemta and Hoouara leave Tripolitania for the Niger. 

? 690 Foundation of the Lemta empire in Gounguia (the first 


dynasty of the Dia) — the Songhai (Sorko) in Gao - The first 
groups of the Soninke start migrating from Diagha towards 
Jenne and towards Diafounou and Kingui. 


? 700 The Massüfa arrive in Taghàzà. More Berbers arrive in 
Hodh. 
? 750 The Soninke kingdom of Wagadu is established by 


Maghan-Diabé Sissé. 

? 790-800 The Bérabich arrive in Taghaza. Dispersion of the Soninke 
of Wagadu: the Soninke empire of Ghana is established by 
Kaya-Maghan Sissé — Tichitt is founded — The Judeo-Syrians 
arrive in Gorgol — The Soninke in Galam. 


No explicit sources are cited by Delafosse for his amazing story of the 
Judeo-Syrian immigrants, which is, in fact, a skilful construction based upon 


the Fulani oral traditions concerning their Middle Eastern origins??? and 


201 D.H. Jones, ‘Problems of African Chronology’, JAH, xi (1970), pp.161—76 


2n Haut-Sénégal-Niger, 1, p.519. 
3 See ibid., II, p.25 (Quant à l'histoire de Ghana sous cette dynastie, elle nous est 
inconnue"). 
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upon the various unconnected hypotheses expressed in previous French 
works dealing with the early history of the Western Sudan. The role of the 
Jews and the date of their arrival in the Western Sudan clearly come from 
Le Chatelier who had suggested that some of the inhabitants of southern 
Mauritania and the western Sahel had either been Hebrews or Judaized 
Berbers before their conversion to Islam in the eleventh century AD. Le 
Chateliers suggestion was based on two arguments. The first was that the 
Senegalese Moors resembled (in the eyes of Le Chatelier) the Jews of 
Palestine and these Moors favoured typically Jewish names, such as 
"Ibrahim", “Yakoub”, “Yousef”, “Ishacq”, and ^Miriem"; all this pointed to 
their Hebraic ancestry. The second argument came from the fourteenth- 
century Moroccan historian Ibn Abi Zar, who wrote that the Lamtüna chief 
Tarasnà al-Lamtüni, who preceded the emergence of the Almoravid move- 
ment, had died in a holy war against black Jews in southern Mauritania.?6! 
A similar claim appears in Mauritanian oral tradition, according to which 
the Almoravid amir Abü Bakr b. *Umar died in a fight against black Jews 
(or alternatively Christians) whom he expelled from Adrar.” This detail 
must have transferred into tradition from the written Arabic sources. Ibn 
Abi Zar’s version of the Almoravid history seems to have been familiar to 
the nomads of the Sahara.” Le Chatelier concluded from the ancient his- 
toriography that the Jewish immigrants must have arrived in the western 
Sahel, through the Niger bend area, after the Jewish revolt in Cyrenaica in 
117, as no large Jewish settlements are said to have existed elsewhere in 


Northern Africa.507 


Extra credibility for Le Chatelier's hypothesis was given 
by the fact that it was accepted by Ismaél Hamet, who was himself a 
Mauritanian Moor and well acquainted with the local historical traditions.369 
Both Le Chatelier's and Hamers works were well known to Delafosse. 
Another Arabic source for the early Hebrew presence in the Western 
Sudan, besides Ibn Abi Zar‘, although not cited by Delafosse, is the seven- 
teenth-century Ta’rikb al-Fattash, according to which there once existed a 
mighty Jewish kingdom in the vicinity of Timbuktu, although this detail is 
probably a nineteenth-century addition to the original text.” References to 


x See Roudh el-Kartas, p.165; Corpus, p.237; Recueil, $388; also Dahse, ‘Ein zweites 
Goldland Salomos', pp.29-30. Chief ishni is also mentioned by al-Bakri, who is 
silent about his war against any Jews (Corpus, p.70; Recueil, $103). 

id Modat 1919, pp.377-79 

Daumas, Le Grand Desert, pp.138-39; also "Tableau historique de Cheikh Sidia', p.78. 

L'Islam dans l'Afrique occidentale, pp.123-26. 

See Chroniques de la Mauritanie Sénégalaise, p.21. 

309 Mahmoüd Kati, Tarikh el-Fettach, pp.119-20. This kingdom is unmentioned by ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Sa‘di. See the discussion in Levtzion 1971a, pp.588-92. 
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West African Jews are also found in the twelfth-century works of al-Zuhri 
and al-Idrisi. The former describes a Sudanese people called the Amima 
who “profess Judaism [... and] read Torah”,3”° whereas the latter mentions 
that the inhabitants of Lamlam, an area to the south of Ghàna, were "Jews 
[but] infidelity and ignorance overcame them"?! It is impossible to know 
what these two authors meant by these remarks: did they honestly believe 
that black Jews lived in West Africa, or are their claims based upon some 
sort of confusion and the popular legends of the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel? 
As discussed above, Muhammad Bello had considered it possible that the 
ancestors of the “Towrooth” were Jews. 

Besides the Mauritanian legends, there are many references to Jewish 
ancestry in the oral traditions recorded in the western Sahel. The inhabi- 
tants of Gumbu, for instance, who strongly associate themselves with the 
legendary Wagadu, claim that their ancestors came from the land of Canaan 
and were "Banu Israel", that is Hebrews. After the death of Joseph (Genesis 
50:22-26), they left Egypt and moved to the western Sahel where they 
‘stablished a large empire ruled by the three sons of their leader 

"ahassane ibnou Haroune", called "Ouakoré", "Ouangara", and 

ghai". These three brothers are the ancestors of the three important 

;xes of the Western Sudan: the Soninke, the Malinke, and the 

thay.3’? This tradition was, however, recorded in the late 1930s, and 

we cannot exclude the possibility of a transfer from the earlier French 
nistoriography of Western Africa: an almost identical tradition is described 
by Delafosse.5 Moreover, cabalistic literature of Christian, Jewish, or of 
Muslim provenance, especially books of magic, circulated widely in the 
precolonial Western Sudan. References in Sudanese oral traditions to 
Hebraic ancestry certainly demonstrate a link with the Mediterranean 
world, but a link not through migration in the unrecorded past but through 
the movement of books and scholars since the coming of Islam. 

The influence of the authorized French historiography clearly appears in 
the interpretation of the Wagadu legend offered by the Malian scholar 
Youba Bathily in 1996. According to him, Wagadu was established by con- 
querors, who came from the east and who brought with them many ele- 
ments of Jewish culture. The forefathers of the Soninke had originally lived 


570 Corpus, p.99; Recueil, $193. 

371 Corpus, p.108; Recueil, $203; brackets in original English translation. 

372 Doucouré 1940, pp.350-51. 

373 Delafosse, Haut-Sénégal-Niger, 1, pp.214-15. 

374 Jack Goody, ‘The Impact of Islamic Writing on the Oral Cultures of West Africa’, CEA, 
xi (1971), p.457. 
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in Sennar, in Nubia, and this place gave its name to them. Youba Bathily 
refers to a Soninke legend, according to which some of the Jews did not 
follow Moses across the Red Sea (Exodus 12:37-42) but went to the south. 
Afterwards, the Soninke of Sennar were led to the western Sahel by their 
patriarch Dinga, whose character has been modelled in the tradition after 
the Hebraic patriarch Jacob, father of the twelve tribes of Israel. Similarly, 
the Arabic name “Ghana” is derived from the name “Canaan” for Ghana in 
the Western Sudan was the Promised Land to Dinga and his descendants in 
the same sense as the Land of Canaan was promised by God to Abraham 
and his pedigree (Genesis 17:8).37% 

The idea of an early Jewish presence in sub-Saharan Africa is actually 
very old in European literature. It was properly introduced in 1563 when 
the first Latin translation of the controversial account of Eldad the Danite 
appeared in Paris.’ The author of this account was a wandering Jew who 
called himself Eldad ha-Dani and turned up in Qayrawan in 883 AD. 
Nothing certain is known of his background, except that his real name was 
hardly Eldad and he was definitely not of the tribe of Dan (who were one 
of the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel). We may only conclude that the man was 
a learned Jew from the eastern part of the Islamic world, possibly from Iraq 
or Yemen, and he seems to have spent some time in various places in the 
Middle East and possibly beyond, and in Northern Africa. After he left 
Qayrawan, he drops out of history completely. His story has survived in the 
letters sent by his listeners in Qayrawan to the Gaon of the rabbinical acad- 
emy in Sura in Iraq and to their coreligionists in al-Andalus.37” 

While in Qayrawan, Eldad had presented himself to the local Jewish 
community and he greatly impressed them with the amazing stories 
describing his background and curious adventures. He reported, for 


instance, that he had been shipwrecked somewhere on the East African 


‘A propos des origines de la légende du Wagadu', Etudes Maliennes, no. 50, pp.27-35. 
Eldad Danius Hebraeus de Judaeis clausis eorumque in Aetbiopia beatissimo imperio. 
The original Hebrew text (Sefer Eldad) was printed for the first time in 1480 at Mantua; 
afterwards numerous Hebrew editions appeared in Venice, Istanbul, and Germany. A 
German translation of Eldad's letter was published in 1695. A scholarly study of the 
different printed versions of Eldad's letter appeared in 1892 (D.H. Müller, Die 
Recensionen und Versionen. des Eldad Had-Dani nach den alten Drucken von 
Constantinopel, Mantua und Venedig und den Handschriften von London, Oxford, 
Parma, Rom, St. Petersburg und Wien veróffentlicb und kritisch untersucht, Wien: 
Denkschriften der kaiserlischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, philosophisch- 
historische Classe, Band xu). 5 

David Wasserstein, ‘Eldad ha-Dani and Prester John’, in: C.F. Beckingham & B. 
Hamilton (eds), Prester Jobn, the Mongols and tbe Ten Lost Tribes (Aldershot 1996), 
pp.213-17; see also Encyclopaedia Judaica, vol. VI Jerusalem 1972), cols 576-78 
CEldad ha-Dani’). 
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coast where he was captured by black cannibals who ate all his compan- 
ions one after the other. Eldad, however, survived thanks to his lean and 
unappetizing physique. He was saved when an army of blacks attacked the 
cannibals and killed them all. Eldad was then taken to Azania — this was 
the ancient Latin name for East African coast — and there he was eventual- 
ly freed by another Jewish merchant. This merchant told Eldad about a 
powerful kingdom in the African interior, which was ruled by Jews belong- 
ing to the four tribes of Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher. This kingdom was 
cut off from the rest of the world by a miraculous river called “Sambatyon", 
flowing with sand and stones six days a week and resting on the 
Sabbath. Eldad's account has no historical background whatsoever, 
although it has been suggested that he was actually describing the Falasha 
of Ethiopia. His account of an independent Jewish kingdom in the African 
interior is considered an attempt to increase the self-confidence of the 
oppressed Jewish people.3”? Many similar claims exist concerning the Ten 
Lost Tribes who were believed to have established powerful kingdoms in 
unknown countries.?9 
Eldad the Danite’s story became popular especially after Eliakim 
Carmoly (1802-75), a well-known and prolific editor of Hebrew texts, pub- 
lished a French translation in 1834, which made the text available to non- 
Hebraic readers.5?! Jewish scholars had been arguing about Eldad for cen- 
turies, although they were much less interested in his African adventures 
than the laws and legal practices of his alleged background.?? Neverthe- 
less, there was for a long time no reason to suspect Eldad's claim that there 
was once a Jewish kingdom somewhere in the African interior; as we have 
already discussed above, his claim was supported by various, nearly con- 
temporary, Arabic sources. Also, there were several European sources for 
the existence of Jews or Judaized blacks in West Africa."^ As discussed 
above, Luis del Mármol Carvajal claimed that some West African blacks had 


been Jews before their conversion to Islam.5** Willem Bosman, the Dutch 


See the English translation of Eldad's letter in Elkan Nathan Adler (ed), Jewish 
travellers (London 1930), pp.4-21. 
379 Wasserstein 1996, pp.219 and 225. 
300. Hirschberg 1963, pp. 329-30. On the legends concerning the Ten Lost Tribes, see for 
instance Adolf Neubauer, ‘Where are the Ten Tribes’, Jewish Quarterly Review, 1 


(1889). 

ssi Relation d'Eldad le Danite, voyager du IX* siecle, traduite en français suiie du texte 
hébreu et d'une lettre chaldéenne (Brussels; reprinted in Paris in 1838) 

354 Wasserstein, 1996, p.218. 

35 As we have discussed in chapter 3 above, Valentim Fernandes had claimed that there 


are “Jews” in Senegambia (see page 147). This detail was, however, unknown to 
Western readers, as Fernandes's Descripcam was not printed until the 1850s. 
3M See chapter 4 above, page 227. 
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commander of Elmina, reported that some of the blacks on the Guinea 
Coast were monotheists. He also referred to the current claims that their 
culture might contain Judaic elements, although Bosman himself was 
doubtful about this.48° In 1868 James Africanus Horton (1835-82) referred 
to the current discussion about the cultural influence of Judaism on the 
black Africans — some Protestant missionaries believed that they had dis- 
covered striking similarities between Judaism and the religion of the Ibo, 
whose language was said to be full of Hebraisms: “The constructions of 
sentences, the verbal significations, the mode of comparison, are all typical 
of the Hebrew.” According to Horton, elements of Judaism and the Hebrew 
language were carried to southern Nigeria by Jewish refugees who arrived 
386 


from the north: 


But when Mohammedanism overspread Northern Africa, destroying by 
fire and sword all those of another religion, the Israelitish descendants, 
or the inhabitants occupying the central portion of Africa, passed for- 
ward, seeking shelter to the south and west, a part, namely those from 
the east central, crossing the Binue or Joliba branch of the Niger, 
descended gradually southward, and became intermingled with the 
original inhabitants. Protected from incursion on the north by the Binue 
River, and quietly settled between the Great Niger and Old Kalabar 
Rivers, they remained in peace, and grew from one generation to anoth- 
er in idolatry, but still leaving tangible proofs in the form of their reli- 
gion of the Judaistic origin of the inhabitants. 





Horton’s work is not included in Delafosse’s bibliography and thus we 
cannot be certain whether the latter knew anything of Horton's theory. The 
similarities in their reasoning are, however, conspicuous: both are describ- 
ing Jewish refugees fleeing from calamities in Northern Africa. Or perhaps 
Horton had indirectly influenced Le Chatelier who had first suggested that 
some Jews of Cyrenaica had escaped to the Western Sudan from the Roman 
revenge? 

The belief in an ancient Jewish presence in West Africa was later 
strengthened by Gaston Maspero's hypothesis about a large scale Semitic 
migration into Egypt during the Hyksos invasion. The Semitic invaders, 
including Israelites, continued their migration from the Nile valley further 


to Ethiopia and Northern Africa." When Delafosse was writing his Haut- 


3 A New and Accurate Description, pp.146 and 210. 
2d West African Countries and Peoples, pp.169-70. 
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Pedrals 1950, p.77. The French Professor Maspero was the author of the popular 
work, Histoire ancienne des peuples de l'Orient, of which several editions were 
published in the 1890s; see the 5th edition (1893), pp.164-67. 
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Sénégal-Niger, signs of early Jewish and Semitic influence were found 
everywhere in Africa: Zimbabwe, for instance, was believed to have been 
built by the Phoenicians, who were trading in Southern Africa. According 
to some scholars, the fabulous Ophir, whence the ships of King Solomon 
brought much gold, had been in Mashonaland — this hypothesis was pop- 
ularized by Henry Rider Haggard’s famous novel King Solomon's Mines, 
which was first published in 1885 (see especially the second chapter).*” If 
the Zulu could have Semitic blood in the veins, then it was by no means 
unbelievable that the founders of ancient Ghana in the Western Sudan, 
which was much closer to the Mediterranean than Zululand, might also 
have been Semitic immigrants. 

The hypothesis of Judeo-Syrian origins of Ghana was accepted as valid 
in the historiography of Western Africa well into the 1960s, although it was 
occasionally questioned.3 In 1954 Raymond Mauny, for instance, con- 
cluded that “at present [...] nothing certain is known of the origin of Ghana 
[...] but it was regarded by the earliest authors as a black kingdom, of 
Soninke or Sarakole race”.39! John Fage explained in 1957 the beginning of 
state-formation in the Western Sudan:??? 


There is a good deal of evidence to show that following the adoption 
of the camel by the peoples of North Africa about the fourth century 
A.D., some of their tribes were enabled to conquer or to push back 
Negro peoples who had hitherto occupied the Sahara, to develop and 


=n J. Theodore Bent, The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland, 3rd edition (London 1893), 
pp.218-29. A proof of the Phoenician origin of Great Zimbabwe was a letter sent by 
the Portuguese governor Antonio Rodrigues da Costa to King João V of Portugal in 
April 1721, which Bent had allegedly seen in Lisbon. When describing the kingdom 
of Monomotapa, the governor mentions a great building which cannot have been 
made by the blacks, but it must have been built by representatives of a non-African 
people (Greeks, Romans, Persians, Egyptians, Hebrews). Moreover, the Portuguese 
ambassador to Monomotapa reported that he had seen in this building script that he 
could not recognize; as he certainly knew Arabic and Hebrew script, it had to be — 
according to Bent — Punic (ibid., p.242). 





5m Tangri 1990, pp.294-95. The tradition that Zimbabwe had been the site of the Biblical 
Ophir can be traced back to sixteenth-century Portuguese sources. 
320 See the review of Haut-Sénégal-Niger by "F.H in JAS, xt (1911/12), pp.487-89 


In 1913 H. Richmond Palmer criticized Delafosse's theory: "When we read the history 
of the Berguaba, Gomera, and other of the older Berber tribes in the West, who must 
have been in the closest touch with the Ghana region, and see that they practically 
adopted a Jewish cult, there is no need to account for Judaistic practices on the Niger 
from other sources. Referring to the language question, it is difficult, having regard to 
parallel cases elsewhere, to explain why, if these Judao-Syrians ruled Mande- 
speaking Soninke for four centuries, the former did not either teach the latter 
Aramaean, or themselves become Mande-speaking" CM. Delafosse's Account of the 
Fulani’, JAS, xiu [1913/14], pp.196-97). 

201 ‘The Question of Ghana’, p.205. 

392 ‘Ancient Ghana’, pp.89-90; see John D. Fage, An Introduction to the History of West 
Africa (Cambridge 1955), p.14. 
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control the trade routes between North Africa and the Sudan, and even 
to some extent to infiltrate into the Sudan themselves. There is some 
evidence to suggest that this revolution may have been inspired to some 
extent by emigrants from Cyrenaica, whose original home was in the 
region of Palestine and Syria, and that the Sanhaja and Lemta tribes, 
whose expansion brought them across the Sahara towards the western 
Sudan and who are the ancestors of the modern Tuareg, the 
muletbtbemin, the people of the veil, who are basically Berber stock, 
may have something of a Palestinian or Syrian strain in them. 


Delafosse’s hypothesis was still introduced as valid in 1976 by a Malian 
historian which indicates how profound and long lasting an impact his 
Haut-Sénégal-Niger has had in the francophone West Africa.??? At the same 
time, an Israeli historian of Sudanic Africa thus described Delafosse's 
hypothesis: "This and other hypotheses are based on fragmentary and 
inconclusive evidence and are derived from the now (obsolete) assumption 
that the peoples of the Sudan could not develop organized states them- 
selves." 994 

Nevertheless, the name of the chief who led the Judeo-Syrian refugees 
from Cyrenaica to the western Sahel, Kara, comes from the Fulani oral tra- 
ditions about their origins. According to these traditions, some of the 
“Banissiraila” (Banu Israel) did not follow Moses, but went to Cyrenaica. 
Thence they proceeded to Bornu. They were led by two chiefs called Gadia 
and Gaye. The son of Gadia was Kara, or Karaké, who took his people 
from Bornu on to the Niger where they were welcomed by the local 
Soninke.?? This tradition was probably familiar to Lieutenant Desplagnes, 
according to whom *Gara" had been the name of the red people who had 
settled in the western Sahel and established a kingdom there which later 
became the empire of Ghana.*° 

The civil war that abolished the dynasty of Judeo-Syrian rulers in Ghàna 
reflects a similar event which is described in the Tærīkh al-Fattasb:?? 


Kaya-Magha in the Wa'kore (Soninke) language means ‘king of gold’. 
He was a powerful king. I have been informed by a trustworthy man, 
on the authority of the gddi of Massina, Alfa Ida al-Massini, that the 
Kaya-Magha were amongst the most ancient rulers, of whom twenty 
reigned before the coming of the Prophet. The name of Kaya-Magha's 


395 See Mamadou Sarr, ‘L'empire de Gana’, Etudes Maliennes, no. 16, pp.1-132; especially 


pp.74-75. 
2% Levtzion 1973, p.4; see Bathily 1975, p.23. 
395) See Haut-Sénégal-Niger, |, pp.214-15; compare to pages 463 and 511 above. 


208 See Le plateau central nigérien, p.190. 


Mahmoüd Kati, Tarikh el-Fettacb, p.77; English translation from Levtzion 1973, 
pp.18-19. 
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capital was Qunbi, which was an important town. Their dynasty came 
to an end during the first century of the Dijra... 

Then Allàh brought their rule to an end. He gave the most ignoble 
of their people power over their nobles. They killed all the children of 
their kings, even ripping open the women to kill those in the womb. 


As discussed above, a copy of the Ta'rikb al-Fattasb was discovered by 
Bonnel de Méziéres in 1911 and it was published in France in 1913. This 
printed edition appeared too late to have been included in the Haut- 
Sénégal-Niger, which appeared in February 1912. According to Delafosse's 
daughter, Octave Houdas had started editing and translating the copy dis- 
covered by Bonnel de Méziéres in the summer of 1912. It is not known 
exactly when Houdas first obtained the manuscript, but it might have taken 
place before Delafosse had finished writing his own work.’ Given their 
close relationship, it would hardly be surprising if Houdas had mentioned 
this manuscript to his son-in-law who was at that time completing a book 
on the history of the Western Sudan.?? Alternatively, Delafosse may have 
heard of the Ta’rikh al-Fattasb from other sources. In the first volume of 
his Haut-Sénégal-Niger the author refers to an anonymous seventeenth- 
century Arabic manuscript found in Timbuktu by Bonnel de Méziéres.'? 
This could be the 7zerikhb al-Fattasb; the copy that was made for Bonnel de 
Méziéres was anonymous and it was missing one or two pages at the 
beginning.??! Delafosse himself merely referred to “traditions indigenes".'?? 
Another possible source for the revolt is Desplagnes, who referred to some 
local legends, according to which the empire of the Wakore people was 
brought to an end by a violent revolution.“ 

Delafosse also returned the meaning of the Arabic denomination 
“Ghana” to the public debate. As we have discussed above, Cooley was the 
first author who had distinguished between the three different meanings of 
“Ghana” in the medieval Arabic sources: it was a royal title; the name of 


the capital city where the ghana resided; and, finally, the name of the king- 


398 According to Delafosse, Clozel had sent the copy of Te'rikb al-Fattüsb discovered by 
Bonnel de Mézieres to Houdas in early 1912 CLe Gana et le Mali’ [1924], p-487) : 

am Louise Delafosse 1976, pp.292-93. 

wo See p. 58n.2: “Dans un manuscript arabe encore inédit, rapporté de Tombouctou par 
M. Bonnel de Mézieres et datant, semble-t-il, du XVII" siecle, le pays situé. entre le 
Fouta et l'Atlantique est désigné sous le nom de Sénékal ou Sénégal.” 

101 Cf. Levizion (1971, p.571n.3), according to whom “Ch. Monteil was probably the first 
to write the history of the Western Sudan by adding the evidence in TF to that of 7S”. 
Yet the Ta@’rikh al-Fattàsb was quoted by Delafosse in 1916 (see ‘Li question de Ghana 
et la mission Bonnel de Mézieres', Annuaire et Mémoires du CEHSAOF, 1, p44). 

2. 

05 See Le plateau central nigérien, p.129. 
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dom ruled by the monarch styled ghana. Cooley offered no explanation for 
the origin of the word “Ghana” itself — nor could he, for the Arabic authors 
themselves did not know where this word had come from. Our only source 
for the etymology of “Ghana” is the thirteenth-century geographer Yaqit, 
who wrote that “Ghana with nan after the alif [i.e. -àn-] is a foreign word 
and I do not know any Arabic word which shares the same form with it”.“4 
According to Delafosse, the denomination “Ghana” came from the 


Soninke language, in which the word kana meant a "war-chief"; 105 


The word gana belongs both to the Sarakolle and Manding languages. 
In the one as in the other, it means: "war-chief", "brave at war, 
“valiant”, and as a verb “to be brave". [...] This is the name by which 
the chief of state was designated; that state itself was called by foreign- 
ers: "the state of the country of Gana”. 


This explanation was accepted by most historians of Western Africa,‘ 
until the Senegalese scholar Abdoulaye Bathily, himself a Soninke, demon- 
strated that there is no sensible equivalent in the Soninke language for the 
term “Ghana”. Phonetically it resembles several Soninke words, such as 
xaana (“iguana”), xana Clover"), ganni (“formerly”), and kanna (“to be 
afraid of"). None of these words seems a likely or relevant root for the 
Arabic geographical toponym "Ghana". Also, according to the existing 
evidence, the usual titles used by the Soninke rulers were tunka, farang, 
and manga." Bathily's criticism casts a serious shadow on the credibility 
of Delafosse's rendering. On the other hand, Delafosse's interpretation 
gained extra support from Youssouf Tata Cissé, a Malian historian, accord- 
ing to whom gana was the title of a military commander in fourteenth-cen- 
tury Mali.“ Perhaps it was, but it is not mentioned in contemporary Arabic 
sources or in the oral tradition describing the rise of the Mali empire. 

Modern scholars have suggested that the Arabic name “Ghana” is derived 
from the Berber language of the western Saharan nomads, in which the 
word agan means “a thicket” and Ghana could thus mean the “Land of the 
thickets”. As a matter of fact, al-Bakri calls the king's town "al-Ghàba" 
which means “the forest” in Arabic.!'? This rendering is certainly inspired 
xd Corpus, p.172; cf. Recueil, $308. 

Ms Haut-Sénégal-Niger, I, p21; the quotation is from ‘Le Gana et le Mali et 

l'emplacement de leurs capitales’, p.487. 

: See for instance Fage 1955, p.20; Mauny 1961, p.450. 

9 Bathily 1975, p.15 @This term is unknown either as the name of a country or of an 
ethnic group, as far as the Soninke language is concerned"). 

1 Ibicl., pp.13-14. 

Lee ‘Notes sur les sociétés de chasseurs malinke’, JSA, xxxiv (1964), p.177. 


Corpus, p.80; Recueil, $154. On the other hand, the difference between *Gháüba" and 
“Ghana” is not so great in Arabic scripture. 
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by the fact that there is an area called Tagant in southern Mauritania, not 
far from the putative site of Awdaghust (Tegdaoust), where many thickets 
are found.*!! In the Berber language the feminine form of “Ghana” would 
be tagban(a)t.*!? According to al-Bakri, the royal palace of Ghana was sur- 
rounded by a sacred forest; perhaps the denomination al-Ghàba referred to 
i215 This explanation sounds reasonable, but it would be rather odd if the 
Soninke people of Ghàna had addressed their ruler with the Berber word 
for “thicket” — if we believe al-Bakri that “Ghana” was first and foremost a 
royal title. 

There are many alternative explanations for the meaning of Ghana. In 
1929 the German scholar Ernst Dammann suggested that the word "Ghàna" 
means “great”; he was also speculating that Ghana might originally have 
been the name of a people or a city but later it was transformed into a 
generic term for a much larger political unit?! This is what happened to 
the name Takrür. In 1931 H. Richmond Palmer suggested that "Ghàna" most 
likely came from the same Cushite title as the Abyssinian form Jan or Gian 
or Zan, which meant "majesty".!? A more imaginative explanation was 
offered in 1965 by the Portuguese scholar Fernando Rogado Quintino. 
According to him, the name “Ghana” is based upon the Semitic denomina- 
tion “Gehenna”, as the hot climate of Sudanic Africa reminded the Berbers 
of North Africa of Hell.16 The most recent explanation was offered in 1989 
by Tadeusz Lewicki who suggested that the name *Ghàna" might come 
from *Gannar', which was the name used for Mauritania by the Wolof. 
According to Lewicki, the name Gannar is an ancient one and it is the same 
as "Gannaris", a promontory on the Moroccan Atlantic coast, mentioned by 
Ptolemy in his "Geography". Lewicki's suggestion is worthy of consider- 
ing for the earliest surviving reference to the name “Ghana” is included in 
the Surat al-ard by al-Khuwarizmi, who died some time after 232/846—47. 


This work is actually an Arabic adaptation of Ptolemy's “Geography”. 





4n See 'Tableau historique du Cheikh Sidia', p.78. 

az Delafosse, Haut-Sénégal-Niger, l1, p.21; Vincent Monteil 1964, p.58n.1, see the note to 
al-Bakri by Hopkins & Levtzion, in Corpus, p.386n.40. 

415 "Around the king's town are domed buildings and groves and thickets where the 
sorcerers of these people, men in charge of the religious cult, live. In them too are 
their idols and the tombs of their kings" (Corpus, p.80; Recueil, $135). 






n Beitráge aus arabiscben Quellen zur Kenntnis des nigerischen Afrika (Bordesholm), 
pp.39 and 57; see also Hartmann, ‘Zur Geschichte des westlichen Sudan. Wanqàra', 
p.162. 

Ars The Carthaginian Voyage to West Africa in 500 B.C. together with Sultan Mubammad 
Bello's Account of tbe Fulbe, p.viii, n.3. 

416 ‘O problema da origem dos termos "Guiné" e "Guinéus", BCGP, xx, p.138; see also 
Manuel Dias Belcher, 'Sobbre a origem do termo Guiné', BCGP, xvii, pp.41-56. 

417 


‘Gannar - le nom wolof de la Mauritanie’, Paideuma, xxxv, pp.177—79. On the name 
“Gannar”, see also Webb 1995, pp.29-32 and the relevant notes on pp.150-51. 
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There are still a lot of possibilities, however, for speculation on the 
meaning of “Ghana”. In the ancient Nubian language the word gani means 
"rich"; a very plausible root for Ghana, which was associated with abun- 
dant gold.*!? In the Azer language, which is still spoken by the Soninke in 
Tichitt, Walata, and Wadan, the word ghane (pronounced with the ghayn 
as “Ghana” in Arabic) means “court of a local house".?!? The ruler of Ghana 
may have given his audiences in a ghane of his palace, as described by al- 
Bakri and hence his title;!? in the same way as the ruler and the supreme 
government of the Ottoman empire was referred to as the “Sublime Porte” 
(dergah-i ali) even in European languages.?! At least we know that the 
name “Mali” is originally a Fulani word meaning the place where the ruler 
resides (in Soninke: "Mandi').? Finally, in the Bambara language, the 


words “nyana” and “nyéna” refer to *ruler".?3 


THE DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT GHANA 


Delafosse revised his earlier hypotheses about the history of ancient Ghàna 
and Mali in a lengthy article that appeared in 1924. These revisions mainly 
concerned the location of their capitals. We have already discussed his 





location of the imperial capital of Mali in Niani-on-Sankarani; equally 
important was his identification of the ancient capital of Ghàna as the ruins 
of Kumbi Saleh in southern Mauritania, not far from the town of Néma. 
These ruins were first visited by Bonnel de Méziéres, who started explor- 
ing the area in November 1912. His aim was to discover ancient Ghana. 1? 
Hitherto most historians of Western Africa had considered Walata the 
Ghàna of medieval Arabic authors, following the hypothesis of Barth. 
Delafosse had also accepted this identification in his Haut-Sénégal-Niger, 
especially as it was supported by the old Arabic manuscripts found in 
Mauritania by Xavier Coppolani.*^ 


Anm See Lepsius, p.306 in "Nubisch-Deutsches Wörterbuch”, in Nubiscbe Grammatik. 


Charles Monteil, ‘La langue Azer’, in: Contributions à l'étude du Sahara occidental 

publiées sous la direction de Tb. Monod (Paris 1939: Publications du CEHSAOF, sér. B, 

no. 5), pp.215-16 and 281 

Compare to Hunwick's explanation for the name of the capital of Mali (1973, p.205). 
On the origins of the name "Sublime Pone”, see Inalcik 1973, p.90. 

s Monteil 1929, p.297. 

123 Louis Tauxier, La religion Bambara (Paris 1927), p.8. 

A. Bonnel de Mézières, ‘Recherche de l'emplacement de Ghana (fouilles à Koumbi et 

à Settah)’, in: Mémoires présentes par divers savants à l'Académie des Inscriptions et 

Belles-lettres de l'Institut de France, xm, 1. partie (Paris 1923), p.228. 

See vol. II, p.18. 
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While exploring the region of Baghana, Bonnel de Méziéres found abun- 
dant evidence of the desiccation of the area as well as numerous ruins of 
towns and villages built of stone or burnt brick in a countryside that in the 
twentieth century supported no settled population. Nowadays the seden- 
tary agricultural settlements begin some kilometres to the north of Néma. 
On 23 March 1914 Bonnel de Méziéres sent a long telegraph from Gumbu 
to Governor Clozel in Bamako. He reported that he had obtained several 
interesting Arabic manuscripts in Walata and discovered impressive ruins 
about a hundred kilometres to the north of Gumbu. These ruins were 
called *Ghanata" by the local people. A further sixteen kilometres south 
was another, much larger ruined site called Kumbi Saleh. The excavations 
undertaken by Bonnel de Méziéres at these two sites did not reveal any 
inscriptions or other evidence to allow him to claim with certainty that 
either site was the ancient capital of Ghana and he did not commit himself 
to preference for one site over the other.?? Nevertheless, his telegraph to 
Clozel was later passed on to Delafosse, who had arrived in Dakar in 
1915.37 Meanwhile Bonnel de Mézières had found more impressive ruins 
in southern Mauritania, which, according to him, seemed to correspond 
much better with the description of Ghàna in Arabic sources than Kumbi 
Saleh. One of these sites was Settah, some hundred kilometres to the west 
of Néma.478 

Delafosse had, however, made up his mind and Bonnel de Mézières did 
not return to Dakar until April 1916. According to Delafosse, there was no 
doubt that the site of Kumbi Saleh ee the ancient capital of Ghana 


described by al-Bakri.*? This ' “oremost based upon 
the Ta?rikb al-Fattash, ir wf Kayamagha — 
which Barth and De' ‘al Ghana of 
medieval Arabic sc 9, the cap- 
ital of the lege 100, was 
identified as the ification 
of Kumbi Saleh iblished 
in 1912 by Robe Nioro, in 
the western Sah essor of 
Dinga, established . which is 


Bonnel de Mézières 


ur Delafosse. ‘La question d 

en Bonnel de Méziéres 1923 

E» "La question de Ghana’, pp.58-60. 

299 Mahmoüd Kati, Tarikh el-Fettacb, p.76. 
9 See Adam, ‘Légendes historiques', p.89. 


seven days’ journey to the northeast of Gumbu.??? Finally, the sites of 
Ghanata and Kumbi Saleh seemed to match perfectly the description of 
Ghàna given by al-Bakri. There was no evidence of building in stone in 
Ghanata, but the excavations at Kumbi Saleh revealed remains of impres- 
sive stone architecture. Although these two settlements were further apart 
than the distance mentioned by al-Bakri (about ten kilometres) as separat- 
ing the king's town from the Muslim quarter, the country between them 
abounded in ruins, suggesting an urban concentration of very considerable 
importance. Obviously Ghanata had been the royal town, Kumbi being the 
settlement of the Muslim traders.’ Finally, Bonnel de Méziéres’s excava- 
tions at Kumbi Saleh were more extensive and rather more thorough than 
those he undertook at Settah.'?* Even Bonnel de Mézières himself inclined 
in favour of Kumbi Saleh and accepted Delafosse's hypothesis. 

The identification of Kumbi Saleh as Ghàna was not, however, adopted 
unanimously. In the 1920s, Delafosse had to defend his hypothesis against 
Jules Vidal, who claimed that the Ghàna of the medieval Arabic writers 
Saila, a ruined site about forty-five kilometres to the southeast of 
whereas Kumbi had been the capital of Wagadu. According to V 
historical Ghana and the legendary Wagadu were two entirely 
states (this was also suggested by Delafosse in Haut-Sénégal 
Vidal lost this dispute, for Delafosse had already consolidated hi 
tative position and his opinion counted for more.*3° Nowadays, 
historians of Western Africa bother to question Delafosse's hypothesis, 
rather take it for granted that Kumbi Saleh was the Ghana of al-Bakri.*? 

The ruins of Kumbi Saleh were re-excavated by D. Lazartigues and 
Théodore Monod in June 1939. Their excavations did not provide much 
new material, as their work was interrupted by the outbreak of the Second 


World War in the autumn of the same year.!*8 Ten years later, in 1949, the 














132 ‘La singuliere légende', p.151. Actually there is another "Kumbi" in Baghana, Kumbi 
Dioufi, which is closer to Gumbu than Kumbi Saleh (Mauny 1954b, p.206). 

133 Bonnel de Mé s 1923, pp.230-34. 

15a See V. & S C r-Valladon, ‘Les ruines de Settah (Mauritanie)’, NA, no. 89 (1960), 
pp.1-á 

d ‘Le mystére de Ghana’, BCEHSAOF, vi (1923b), p.521; cf. Delafosse, ‘La question de 
Ghana', p.58. 

186 See Delafosse, ‘Le Gana et le Mali’, pp.494—98. 

iid See for instance Nehemia Levtzion, ‘The Sahara and the Sudan from the Arab 
Conquest of the Maghrib to the Rise of the Almoravids’, in: Cambridge History of 
Africa, vol. II (Cambridge 1978), p.673. 

bad P. Thomassey & R. Mauny, ‘Campagne de fouilles à Koumbi Saleh’, B/FAN, xin (1951), 


p.446. 
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site was visited by Paul Thomassey and Raymond Mauny, who carried out 
extensive excavations there until 1951.5? The results of their excavations 
finally confirmed for French historians of Western Africa their belief that 
Kumbi Saleh is to be identified as the ancient Ghana of the medieval Arabic 
writers. The French archaeologists unearthened stone-built ruins that cover 
an area of nearly one square kilometre and are surrounded by a further two 
square kilometres of ancient cemeteries, which point to the town having 
been occupied for a considerable period. No single building is intact. The 
architecture is similar to that found in Wadan, Tichitt, and Walata.“"° 
According to Mauny's estimation, Kumbi Saleh had had fifteen to twenty 
thousand inhabitants.“ 

More recently the ruins at Kumbi Saleh were excavated by Serge Robert 
in 1975-76 and S. Berthier in 1980-81. The range of dates, if taken at face 
value, is from the sixth to the eighteenth centuries Ap. While the very lat- 
est may be insignificant, it is clear that occupation of the site continued 
long after both the alleged conquests and destructions of Ghàna by the 
Almoravids (1076), Susü (1203), and Mali (1240). More interesting is that 

*ese dates indicate activity at Kumbi Saleh even before the opening of the 

gular trans-Saharan trade and the first Arab knowledge of Ghana in the 

nth century.^?? According to Jean Devisse, it seems more reasonable that 
the urban settlement at Kumbi Saleh had begun properly by the late ninth 
century and reached its maximum expansion from the twelfth to the fif- 
teenth century.*3 

All the material found in Kumbi Saleh suggests that the town was a rich 
medieval Muslim commercial centre and connected to North Africa. 
Nevertheless, no such positive evidence has as yet been unearthened that 
might allow us to identify the ruins as ancient Ghana with certainty and no 
remains of the king’s town have hitherto been discovered. These problems 
were known by the earlier archaeologists, who offered various explana- 
tions for the disappearance of the king’s town. In 1954 Raymond Mauny 
wrote that “the fact that the king's capital mentioned by El Bekri has not 
been found is not surprising: that pagan palace would probably have been 

razed to the foundations and the tombs of the kings violated and destroyed, 


499 P. Thomassey & R. Mauny, ‘Campagne de fouilles de 1950 à Koumbi Saleh (Ghana?)', 
BIFAN, sér. B, xviii (1956), pp.117-140. 

o Thomassey & Mauny 1951, p.439. 

N Mauny 1961, p.481. 

ae J.E.G. Sutton, ‘Archaeology in West Africa: A Review of Recent Work and a Further List 
of Radiocarbon Dates’, JAH, xxii (1982), pp.304—5. 

se McIntosh & McIntosh 1986, p.429. 
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when the fanatic Almoravids took the town in 1076".** This is a sound 
argument indeed. When Heinrich Barth visited on 2 December 1852 the site 
of Ngazargamu, the former imperial capital of Bornu, which had been con- 
quered and destroyed by the Fulani jihadists of Sokoto in 1808, he found 
hardly any remains of the once so populous and prosperous city.*> 
However, if there was no Almoravid conquest, and destruction, of Ghana, 
then what happened to the king's town and the royal tombs? In 1957 John 
Fage explained the lack of material referring to a West African presence in 
Kumbi Saleh, “because the site has been subject to centuries of pillaging by 
the nomads of the region”.““° The situation is the same forty years later. 
Kumbi Saleh was certainly an important commercial centre in the western 
Sahel when Ghana was in existence.” The city may even have served as 
a model for some of the descriptions of Ghana written by the medieval 
Arabic authors. The historians in favour of Kumbi Saleh had also forgotten 
that the site lacks the necessary agricultural surroundings which could have 
provided food for a large administrative centre, even if the climate of the 
western Sahel had been more humid in the twelfth century than it is nc 
days. *45 

Another important archaeological site in southern Mauritania is tr 
of Tegdaoust, which are widely identified as the historical Awdagh 
hypothesis rests on much firmer ground than the identification o 
Saleh as Ghàna, for we know from the medieval Arabic sour 
Awdaghust was a Berber town rather than a West African settlement 
material found in Tegdaoust indicates that it was an important centre 
commercial activity with close connections both to North Africa and to 
Kumbi Saleh.*? The dates range from the seventh to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, although the urbanization which so radically transformed Awdaghust's 
physical appearance remained in evidence mainly during the eleventh cen- 
tury. 150 


Wt ‘The Question of Ghana’, p.207; see also Levtzion 1973, p.25. 


us Travels and Discoveries, MI, pp.29-31. 
"6 ‘Ancient Ghana’, p.91. 
ie Lange 1992a, p.621. 


AR See Levizion 1973, p.24. 

an Jean Polet, Tegdaoust IV. Fouille d'un quartier de Tegdaoust (Mauritanie orientale). 
Urbanisation, arcbitecture, utilisation de l'espace construit (Paris 1985), pp.151 and 
232-38. 

490 E. Ann McDougall, "The View from Awdaghust: War, Trade and Social Change in the 
Southwestern Sahara, from the Eight to the Fifteenth Century’, JAH, xxvi (1985), 
pp.9-11. 
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The existence of the ruins of Tegdaoust was noticed by French colonial 
administrators of Mauritania in the late 1920s.*°! The ruins were first exam- 
ined by Pierre Laforgue who in 1940 was also the first author to identify 


them with the historical Awdaghust. The identification was based both 


upon the geographical conditions of the site and upon the placement of 





Awdaghust in southern Mauritania by Barth.5? Delafosse, too, had accept- 
ed Barth's hypothesis and he had located Awdaghust near the existing town 





of Kiffa.^5 More extensive excavations in Tegdaoust have been carried out 
since 1960, especially by Serge and Denise Robert, together with Jean 
Devisse and other French archaeologists.*5* 


See Lieutenant Boéry, ‘Le RKiss (Mauritanie). Essai de monographie locale’, 
BCEHSAOF, x (1927). 

‘Notes sur Aoudaghost ancienne capitale des Berbéres Lemtouna (Mauritanie 
saharienne)', BIFAN, 1, pp.217-36. 

: 455 Haut-Sénégal-Niger, M, p.29. 

: io Serge Robert, ‘Fouilles archéologiques sur le site presumé d'Aoudaghost (1961-1968), 
> FO, xu (1970), pp.261-78. 
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CHAPTER 8 


FASCINATION OF 
THE “SUDANESE 
MIDDLE AGES" 


At the end of my patient reconstruction, I had before me a kind of less- 
er library, a symbol of the greater, vanished one: a library made up of 
fragments, quotations, unfinished sentences, amputated stumps of 
books. 

The more I reread this list the more I am convinced it is the result 
of chance and contains no message. But these incomplete pages have 
accompanied me through all the life that has been left me to live since 
then; I have often consulted them like an oracle, and I have almost had 
the impression that what I have written on these pages, which you will 
now read, unknown reader, is only a cento, a figured hymn, an 
immense acrostic that says and repeats nothing but what those frag- 
ments have suggested to me, nor do I know whether thus far I have 
been speaking of them or they have spoken through my mouth. But 
whichever of the two possibilities may be correct, the more I repeat to 
myself the story that has emerged from them, the less I manage to 
understand whether in it there is a design that goes beyond the natural 
sequence of the events and the times that connect them. And it is a hard 
thing for this old monk, on the threshold of death, not to know whether 
the letter he has written contains some hidden meaning, or more than 
one, or many, or none at all. 

But this inability of mine to see is perhaps the effect of the shadow 
that the great darkness, as it approaches, is casting on the aged world.! 


In the preceding five-hundred-odd pages, I have explored the ways in 
which early West African history was first discovered and then perceived 
by European scholars, geographers, travellers, and Orientalists, through the 
ages. During this exhausting journey through a literary jungle and desert, 
my advance was sometimes blocked by hostile authorities who were 


unwilling to cooperate with me; sometimes the impenetrable environment 


Umberto Eco, // nome della rosa (Milano 1980), epilogue. The English translation is 
from The Name of the Rose, translated from the Italian by William Weaver (London 
1983: Secker & Warburg). 
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forced me to use rather circuitous routes; and sometimes I chose paths that 
took me nowhere. Now, finally, looking at the great object of my mission 
from a distance, what do I see? A golden city or a mass of ill-looking hous- 
es made of earth? Is the development of European historiography of West 
Africa a sublime drama or full of wicked lies — or both? And whatever the 
view is, how can I be certain that I have not been misled, right from the 
beginning, consciously or unintentionally, by my own ambitions, presup- 
positions, and prejudices, just like the colonial historians I am criticizing in 
my work? Perhaps this volume represents the development of West African 
historiography in such a way as I would like it to have been, and I am des- 
tined to be remembered by future historians of Africa as nothing but an 
amusing anecdote, “un simple étudiant à l'époque"? Or have I really been 
able to correct our knowledge of African past more accurate and thus 
earned a lasting admiration of the coming generations? These are all ques- 
tions to which you, my honourable reader, must provide an answer. 


In my introduction to this volume I referred to the claim, according to 
which African historiography should be “as old as the writing of history 
itself"? I hope that I have been able to demonstrate adequately that this is 
not the case. European historiography of Africa has long roots indeed, 
although not in Antiquity. The great Sudanese empires of Ghàna, Mili, 
Songhay, and Bornu were familiar, to a certain extent, to their contempo- 
rary European cartographers, traders, and scholars. This is proven by the 
appearance of the West African and Saharan toponyms — such as Gana, 
Melly, Tenbucb, Geugeu, and Organa — in medieval European portolan 
maps and in some texts. This material cannot, however, be described as 
sources for West African history proper; it testifies to the increasing contact 
between Christian Europe and the Islamic civilization since the twelfth cen- 
tury onwards. Also, the medieval material was afterwards forgotten, not to 
be re-discovered until the mid-nineteenth century, and thus it did not con- 
tribute much to the European knowledge of sub-Saharan Africa during the 
Renaissance and the age of discoveries. 

The medieval knowledge did, however, encourage the Portuguese to 
start exploring the coasts of Western Africa, or Guinea as it was more com- 


r See chapter 1 above, page 27. 
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monly called, during the first half of the fifteenth century. The Portuguese 
recorded their experiences and observations in several chronicles that con- 
stitute an invaluable body of evidence for the history of the peoples living 
in the coastal area of West Africa. The interior still remained closed to 
Europeans despite the several Portuguese attempts to establish diplomatic 
relationships with the rulers of the middle Niger valley. Most of the fif- 
teenth- and sixteenth-century Portuguese chronicles disappeared during the 
decline of Portugal under the Spanish rule and were not printed until 
recently. Therefore, not even the Portuguese discoveries offered contem- 
porary European scholars a possibility to start examining West African peo- 
ples and their history, although some remarkable works describing the 
African kingdoms of Kongo, Monomotapa, and Ethiopia, where the 
Portuguese influence was strongest, were written by Jesuit and Capuchin 
missionaries.’ 

The first fecund seeds of West African geography and historiography 
were planted in European literature by the renegade Moor, Leo Africanus, 
whose “Description of Africa” was published first in Italian in 1550, and 
soon translated into French, Latin, English, and Dutch. The greatest impor- 
tance of Leo's “Description” is that it introduced Sudanic Africa for the first 
time to a wide audience of European readers. Although Leo's information 
on the "Land of the Blacks" was rather superficial, and from our point of 
view often gravely erroneous, this was unknown to his readers who had 
no other sources available. In a certain way, Leo Africanus did the same for 
the European imagination of Africa as what Marco Polo had earlier done 
for China. Leo's “Description” became the standard source for the geogra- 
phy of the West African interior and his pictures of the fifteen kingdoms of 
the blacks, the fabulous treasures of Timbuktu, and the imaginary “West 
African Nile" dominated the subsequent European works on Africa. Besides 
the geographical material, Leo's text contained a little historical information 
that for the first time allowed European scholars to speculate about the his- 
tory of Sudanic Africa. Leo's major contribution to the development of West 
African historiography was his story of King Joseph of Morocco and the five 
Libyan tribes, who in the late eleventh century conquered most of the Land 
of the Blacks and introduced the basic elements of civilization to its inhab- 
itants, including agriculture, commerce, and state-formation. This idea, that 
the blacks had been uncivilized “brutes” before their first contact with the 
Islamic world, which represented the attitude of North African Arabs, sur- 


3 For a bibliography of this material, see Jones 1990a. 
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vived for long in European literature of sub-Saharan Africa. It also sup- 
ported the existing European prejudices against the black Africans. Leo's 
information was supplemented with a few new details provided by the 


Spaniard Luis del Marmol Car ` -siustly regarded as Leo's 
copyist, and the anonv * is, the abridged 
Latin translation of 
Nevertheless. th-century 
Portuguese di 3 forgot- 
ten for neq ` inter- 
ested in th lethal 
endemic »eans 
from pen danic 
Africa, no s that 
appeared 3e of 
Leo and M , and 
European Niger and 
of the exac! described 
in the sources which interest in sub- 
Saharan Africa awoke again ine eighteenth century, 
alongside the more profound exploration of the remaining 


unknown territories in the Southern Pacific and Asia. The main objects of 
European exploration in the African interior were at first the course of the 
Niger and the mysterious Timbuktu. Both targets were achieved by 1830. 
The new and accurate geographical information provided by the early 
nineteenth-century explorers - Mungo Park, René Caillié, Dixon Denham, 
and Hugh Clapperton - finally superseded Leo Africanus who, however, 
maintained his authoritative position in the historiography of West Africa 
until the end of the century. 

Besides the accumulation of geographical information, the West African 
interior became more familiar through the medieval Arabic works of geog- 
raphy and history that the early Orientalists were publishing in Europe in 
the course of the eighteenth century. The manuscripts that were selected 
for publication did not represent the best of Arabic geographical knowl- 
edge. The translations were of poor quality and often arbitrarily abridged. 
However, these works finally introduced the ancient Sudanese empires to 
Western scholars, who became particularly interested in solving the “ques- 
tion of Ghàna": the location and existence of a mysterious and prosperous 
West African kingdom described in the Arabic sources predating the fif- 
teenth-century Portuguese discoveries. From this point of view, we can say 
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that the development of African historiography in Europe, in the modern 
sense, was a nondeliberate by-product of Orientalism, as the main interests 
of the Orientalists were in the history of the Islamic world and in the geog- 
raphy of the Holy Land and Arabia. The first tentative elucidations about 
the early West African history appeared in the 1790s. The emphasis in these 
texts was to locate the ancient toponyms mentioned in the Arabic texts on 
the modern map of Sudanic Africa constructed according to the sixteenth- 
century Leonine tradition and the results of recent voyages of exploration. 
Methodologically the first attempts to solve the “question of Ghana” were 
confused. The authors, such as James Rennell and Bourguignon d'Anville, 
considered all the available sources — the ancient Greek geographers 
(Strabo, Herodotus, Ptolemy), the medieval Arabic works of African geog- 
raphy, and the journals of contemporary European explorers — equally 
trustworthy. The ancient Ghana of the Arabic sources was widely identified 
as the kingdom of Cano described by Leo Africanus; that is, the existing 
city of Kano in Hausaland, which was first visited by Clapperton in 1824. 
Nothing was known of the important role, which the Mali empire had 
played in the history of the Western Sudan in the fourteenth century. 

Attitudes towards sub-Saharan Africa and black Africans were also 
changing in Europe at the same time, especially after the Atlantic slave 
trade was formally banned in 1815 by the Congress of Vienna. The publi 
debate concerning the justification of slavery and slave trade had inten: 
fied during the 1790s. Although the picture the early explorers offered 
Sudanic Africa was not of a terrestrial paradise inhabited by noble savages 
the black Africans were portrayed as civilized human beings capable of 
developing their own culture. During the first half of the nineteenth centu- 
ry, Europeans could momentarily encounter black Africans without much 
of the negative prejudices that had cast a dark shadow over their relation- 
ship in the two preceding centuries and were to overshadow their 
encounter in the future. Consequently, the inhabitants of Africa ceased to 
be mere curiosities or objects of natural science, as they had been treated 
by the savants of Enlightenment.‘ 

Before the publication of a French translation of al-Bakri's Kitab al-masa- 
lik wa-?l-mamálik in 1831, no logic could be found in the fragmentary Arabic 
geographical evidence, just as no chronology for early West African histo- 
ry could be established before the discovery of Ibn Khaldün's Kitab al-ʻibar. 
These two works were the main sources for William Desborough Cooley 
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whose Negroland of tbe Arabs appeared in the spring of 1841. Cooley's 
study virtually initiated the research into the early West African history in 
Europe. The emphasis in Cooley's study was on black Africans and their 


own past, and all his conclusions on the careful analysis of pri- 
mary Arabic sources. As to the ; method of "rectification 
of sources" corresponded, acc ent continental trends in 
Oriental studies and in the sci ich, while the man him- 
self was in many ways a reli ightenment. If there are 
many errors in Cooley's work, imited body of evidence 


available to him. It is noteworthy that moaern scholars still respect Cooley's 
chronology of the history of Ghana and Mali, including his errors (espe- 
cially the four conquests of Ghàna), and his suggestions for the geograph- 
ical location of these two ancient kingdoms. 

Cooley's work was carried forward and popularized by the German 
explorer Heinrich Barth who is an equally remarkable character in the 
development of West African historiography in nineteenth-century Europe. 
Barth provided the succeeding historians of Africa with a chronological 
table that covered the history of the Western and Central Sudan from the 
fourth century 4D until his own times without any major lacunae. Barth's 
greatest merit is, however, that he brought with him to Europe the first 
examples of the Africans’ own historiography, written by local Muslim 
scholars, with the help of which he discovered the histories of the remain- 
ing two ancient Sudanese empires, Songhay and Bornu, which are not 
described in the medieval North African sources. These new sources also 
proved that the Sudanese states were much older than it had been pre- 
sumed. According to the seventeenth-century Ta’rikh al-Sūdān, the earliest 
state of Sudanic West Africa, the empire of Kayamagha, was established 
long before the Arab conquest of North Africa in the late seventh century 
AD. Furthermore, these new sources also allowed Barth to speculate about 
the identity of the founders of the earliest Sudanese states. This question 
had been left untouched by Cooley who was unwilling to venture beyond 
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with the appearance of Barth’s journal in 1857-58. Now, the European his- 
torians of Africa had a solid chronology for the history of the ancient 
Sudanese empires. Moreover, the ancient empires and their capitals were 
satisfactorily located on the modern map of Sudanic Africa. An entirely new 
phase, which was marked by the invention of “Sudanese Middle Ages”, 
began with the colonial conquest of Western Africa in the 1890s. The age 
of high imperialism introduced a new kind of less scholarly writers with 
new ideas and politics to go with them. As the African historiography 
ceased to be a subject of academic discussion, its methodology declined, 
compared to the earlier Orientalist, text-dominated phase which had rest- 
ed upon the meticulous source criticism and upon the use of the historical 
method. The invention of the Sudanese empires offered more space for the 
use of creative imagination, with the help of West African oral historical tra- 
ditions. 

The colonial historiography was characterized by four fundamental pre- 
suppositions. The first of them was the widespread belief in the inequality 
of races and in the cultural and historical passivity of black African peor’ 
According to the racist ideology, which strengthened towards the 
the nineteenth century, physical features that were regarded ar 
European indicated superior intellectual capacities. This ider 
tioned as natural and necessary a polarization of the rulers an: 
or the colonists and the colonized, *white" and *coloured". TF 
damental presupposition was the opinion that centralized < 
autocratic systems of government show superior political 
hence the infusion of ideas invented by the higher races. 1 
theory, state-formation in Sudanic Africa, where the ancient 
been situated, was believed to have been initiated by superio: 
querors from the north, who later mixed with their inferior “negro” 
jects, thus producing the “finer black races" of the Hamitic peoples who 
were capable of maintaining a higher level of civilization than the “pure 
negroes” of the West African savanna and forest zone? The third funda- 
mental presupposition was the idea that no nation can civilize itself, but 
civilization always spread through cultural diffusion. Somewhere, of 
course, in the distant past, some nation must have independently devel- 
oped the first seeds of civilization. According to most late-nineteenth-cen- 
tury European historians, the cradle of human civilization was in ancient 


MacGaffey 1966, pp.1-2. 
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Mesopotamia whence civilization had gradually spread to Egypt and thence 
to the eastern Mediterranean, including Greece and Italy. Therefore, it was 
fully reasonable to look for the origins of Sudanese civilization in Babylonia 
or in Phoenicia." The fourth fundamental presupposition was the claim that 
driving forces behind cultural diffusion and dynamic historical processes 
were migrations of peoples.® Therefore, if signs of Jewish culture were dis- 
covered in West Africa, it meant that some Jews must have migrated to the 
area in the remote past and brought their culture and language with them. 
On the other hand, French colonial administrators were eager to demon- 
strate that black Africa was not totally void of culture and history, as many 
European intellectuals of fin de siècle assumed. French imperial success in 
Sudanic Africa — and the generally low public estimation of the colonial ser- 
vice — could only be enhanced by the spread of such information. Several 
important and popular works describing early West African history 
appeared in France at the turn of the century. Common to all these works 
was that the authors did not spare superlatives when describing the 
achievements of the *black" Sudanese empires. However, it is important to 
remember that their admiration was for a civilization which they considered 
essentially non-African by its origin and Islamic by its heart. In colonial lan- 
guage the denomination “black” had a strong racist meaning: it was grant- 
ed to the minority of Africans who came up to the criteria of “civilized 
races" as defined in the racist ideology. Various non-African peoples were 
credited with having established the ancient kingdom of Ghàna: the 
Egyptians, Carthaginians, and the Jews. Some Babylomaniacs went even 
further, to Persia and India, in their search for the founders of Ghàna. 
The novelty in the colonial historiography was the discovery of West 
African oral historical traditions. It was believed that the oral traditions 
described the *heroic age" in the history of Sudanic Africa, before the 
spread of Islam. This age was often described with terms originating from 
the medieval European history. Subsequently, the emphasis in research into 
the history of ancient Ghàna and Mali shifted from the careful study of 
Arabic sources to a rather careless interpretation of oral traditions. The first 
versions of the two important West African oral historical traditions, the 
Wagadu legend and the Sunjata epic, were recorded in the early 1880s. 
Both traditions were properly integrated in the authoritative historiography 


by French writers at the turn of the twentieth century. However, no sys- 
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tematic methodology for interpreting the oral tradition was developed and 
many colonial historians treated the legends as if they were describing 
events that took place in a certain historical time and place. One reason for 
the popularity of oral tradition was that it offered a convenient way to cir- 
cumvent the lacunae and other problems in the written Arabic sources. 
Moreover, the legends of Semitic ancestors from the east seemed to justify 
the existing theories concerning external origins of Sudanese civilization, 
when combined with the racist ideology and with the chronicles of 
Timbuktu and Bornu, according to which the earliest Sudanese states were 
established by Yemeni heroes and other “white” peoples. 

To be honest, the Orientalist tradition in African historiography did not 
disappear entirely in the age of high imperialism. It survived in the 
German-speaking countries where such scholars as Paul Constantin Meyer?. 
Martin Hartmann!®, and Josef Marquart!! continued along the line < 
Cooley and Barth. Common to these scholars was that they F 
arguments on written evidence alone, the authenticity of w* 
fied by the historical method. However, their works were 
outside Germany and hence their criticism of Baby! 
methodological blunders of colonial historiography 
weight, although works of the leading German antt 
ported the prevalent racist ideology, such as Friedri 
translated into French.!? The Orientalist tradition 
after the First World War, when Germany lost 
German scholars their interest in African studies. 

The colonial historians were no innocent childr 
were they necessarily any rogues, at least in the 
sciously forged their sources (although occasionall 
their sources completely). Rather, they were carried 
porary ideological context. There were not many Bri 
or Gwhite) North American intellectuals, except a few 
philanthropists, and other extremists and eccentrics, who wo 
ously questioned the right of colonial rule and the absolute 
African civilization. Yet the colonial historians must have been aware of the 
political extensions of their own work. It would have been dangerous - for 
the interests of colonial rule — to write such histories of Africa as would 


2 Erforschungsgeschichte und Staatenbildungen des Westsudan (1897). 

10 ‘Zur Geschichte des westlichen Sudan. Wanqàra' (1912). 

n Die Benin-Sammlung des Reicbsmuseums für Völkerkunde in Leiden (1913). 
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have shown that before the European conquest, black African peoples 
were capable of ruling themselves, of establishing prosperous states, and 
occasionally even of subjugating their white neighbours (as in the case of 
fourteenth-century Mali and sixteenth-century Songhay). Therefore, all 
progress in African history had to be explained with the help of Semitic 
influence from the Mediterranean and the Middle East. Teaching and writ- 
ing history has formidable power and this was understood by colonial 
administrators.!? Why else did Frederick Lugard suggest that the Stuart peri- 
od in British history should not be taught to the natives of Nigeria, fearing 
that it might foster in the blacks “disrespect for authority ?!* In independent 
Rhodesia (1965-78), the claim that Great Zimbabwe was an ancient “white” 
settlement became a national cult. Rhodesian government censored muse- 
um displays and foreign archaeologists — including white Britons and North 
Americans — who said that Great Zimbabwe was built by Africans were 
accused of “creating an artificial cultural respectability for Black 
Nationalism and, accordingly, a justification of Black rule”.!> 
Unfortunately, many of the fantastic hypotheses once introduced by the 
colonial historians have managed to survive in African historiography for a 
long time. The reason is that they have gradually transformed into steadfast 
historical facts through constant repetition in the authoritative literature. 
his concerns both the ‘conservative’ Western approach towards African 
story, which swears by name of the objectivity and erudition, and the 
more ‘radical’ Afrocentric approach, which has adopted perhaps the juici- 
est parts of the colonial historiography, sometimes clothing them in African 
garb and sometimes misunderstanding the original context. From this point 
of view, research in African historiography is still important, for it is the 
only way in which we can recognize the ideological distortions, both 
Eurocentric and Afrocentric, in the authoritative literature and distinguish 
the historical facts from the historiographical myths. This, I hope, would 
help us to turn our picture of African history into one more objective, more 
neutral, more trustworthy — and more fair to the Africans themselves. 


iB See 10.H. 3orosa, ‘Ba noaxona K unsyueuuio HCTOpHH Adpukw, Haponbi Asnu i 
Aq@puku, xxvii (1987), pp.103-9. 

Án Andrew Roberts, ‘The Imperial Mind’, in: A. Roberts (ed.), The Colonial Moment in 
Africa. Essays on the Movement of Minds and Materials, 1900-1940 (Cambridge 1990), 
p.34. 
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